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Samuel  Fuller,  The  Pilgrims’  Doctor" 

By  Charles  H.  Bangs,  M.  D.,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts 

ND  in  the  end  (after  he  had  much  helped  others)  Samuel 
Fuller,  who  was  their  surgeon  and  phisition,  and  had  been 
a great  help  and  comfort  unto  them”  died.  He  was  “a  man 
godly,  and  forward  to  doo  good,  being  much  missed  after 
his  death.”  Such  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Bradford,  the  historian  of  the 
Pilgrims,  to  Samuel  Fuller  who  came  with  them  in  the  “Mayflower”  to 
Plymouth  in  1620  and  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of  his  life  in 
Plymouth  Colony.  He  ministered  not  only  to  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
natives,  but  was  also  called  upon  to  render  medical  assistance  among  the 
Puritans  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  as  well.  His  home  was  in  the 
present  town  of  Kingston;  but  at  the  call  of  Humanity,  wherever  his 
services  were  needed,  Samuel  Fuller  performed  the  duties  of  his  profession 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ann,  traversing  the  pathless  forests  and  sailing 
the  unchartered  waters  to  take  relief  to  the  suffering.  Serving  the  colo- 
nists constantly  in  his  professional  capacity  from  1620  until  his  death  in 
1633,  we  believe  that  he  fairly  earned  the  title  of  First  Resident  Physician 
of  New  England. 

His  ministrations  extended  outside  the  bodily  needs  of  the  colonists 
for,  as  a deacon,  he  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  community  that 
was  so  closely  associated  with  the  church.  It  is  evident  that  he  endeared 
himself  to  all,  both  by  his  professional  ability  and  by  his  upright  life.  Not 
only  did  he  bear  his  burdens  in  Plymouth  Colony,  but  he  was  more  than 
once  called  to  Charlestown  and  Naumkeak  (Salem)  and  to  Mattapan 
(Dorchester)  to  combat  epidemics  in  those  places. 

The  letter  of  Governor  Endicott  to  Governor  Bradford  testifies  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Lit- 

*This  article  is  an  enlargement  of  a contribution  by  Dr.  Bangs  to  the  “Boston  Med- 
ical and  Surgical  Journal”  in  1920. 
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tie  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  Samuel  Fuller  except  what  we  gather  from 
the  records  of  the  parishes  of  Redenhall  and  Wortwell  in  County  Norfolk, 
England.  By  these  records  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
children  of  Robert  Fuller,  butcher,  to  be  baptized  between  February  18, 
1564,  and  October  31,  1591.  The  date  of  Samuel’s  baptism  is  recorded 
as  January  20,  1580,  which  shows  that  he  was  a man  of  middle  age  when 
he  came  over  in  the  “Mayflower.”  His  wife  and  one  child  joined  him  by 
a later  ship  and  two  children  were  born  to  them  in  Plymouth  Colony. 

It  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  more  prosperous  of  the  Pil- 
grims since  he  brought  with  him  a servant  who  died  as  they  neared  the 
land.  Previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims  he  was  a deacon  in 
Rev.  John  Robinson’s  church  in  Leyden.  That  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Pilgrim  migration  is  shown  by  a letter  written  June  20,  1620,  Go  John 
Carver  and  Richard  Cushman.  This  letter,  which  was  signed  by  Samuel 
Fuller,  William  Bradford,  Isaac  Allerton  and  Ed.  Winslow  (in  the  order 
named  ) , was  a vigorous  protest  against  certain  proposed  measures  whereby 
“yt  the  marchants  should  have  half  of  mens  houses  and  lands  at  ye  divi- 
dent,”  etc.  In  this  transaction  Samuel  Fuller  was  associated  with  those 
who  were  the  ablest  among  the  “Mayflower”  Pilgrims  and  it  indicates 
that  he  was  a man  of  importance  in  the  business  affairs  of  the  organization. 
This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  eighth  signer  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact, — that  most  important  American  document.  As  a 
deacon  in  the  church  at  Plymouth  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  and 
incomes  are  even  now  accruing  to  the  church  as  the  result  of  his  farsighted- 
ness and  devotion.  Plis  spiritual  council  seems  to  have  been  sought  equally 
with  his  professional  advice.  Notwithstanding  the  great  mortality  among 
the  Pilgrims  during  the  first  terrible  winter  when  exposure,  privation, 
hardship,  want  and  disease  reduced  the  colony  to  about  one-half  its  origi- 
nal number,  the  subsequent  ministrations  and  guidance  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Fuller  resulted  in  a condition  of  good  health  difficult  to  equal  even  under 
present  conditions  of  medical  and  sanitary  science. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  following  taken  from  “Plymouth  and  the 
Pilgrims,”  by  Arthur  Lord  : 

John  Pory,  on  his  return,  in  1622,  from  Virginia  to  England,  stopped 
for  a brief  visit  in  Plymouth.  He  writes  the  Governor  that  “for  the  space 
of  one  whole  year  of  the  two  wherein  they  had  been  there,  died  not  one 
man,  woman  or  child.”  Captain  John  Smith,  writing  in  1624,  says:  “The 
place  (Plymouth)  it  seems  is  healthful  for  the  last  three  years  .... 
there  having  not  one  died  of  the  first  planters.” 
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In  1628  and  again  in  1629  he  went  to  Charlestown  and  Salem  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Endicott  to  combat  epidemics  of  scurvy  and  infectious 
fever  which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  newly  arriving  ships.  Governor 
Endicott  sent  for  him  because  there  was  no  physician  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  and  because  he  had  heard  that  “here  was  one  that  had  some 
skill  in  yt  way,  & had  cured  divers  of  the  scurvie,  and  of  other  diseases, 
by  letting  blood,  and  other  means.”  May  11,  1629,  Governor  Endicott 
wrote  to  Governor  Bradford : — -“I  acknowledge  myself  much  bound  to 
you  for  your  kind  love  and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Fuller  among  us.” 

With  the  ability  of  the  physician  Dr.  Fuller  evidently  combined  the 
skill  of  the  diplomat,  for  his  visit  to  Salem  and  his  meeting  with  Governor 
Endicott  brought  a much  more  cordial  relation  between  the  two  colonies. 
It  also  resulted  in  a reconciliation  of  much  of  the  disagreement  between 
them  as  to  forms  of  worship,  led  to  an  acquaintance  between  the  two 
Governors  and  eventually  helped  to  establish  the  union  of  the  Plymouth 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonies  under  a single  government. 

To  Mattapan  (Dorchester)  Samuel  Fuller  was  called  in  the  summer 
of  1630  to  combat  an  epidemic  in  which  he  treated*  some  twenty  of  the 
people.  What  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  epidemic  we  do  not  know. 
What  were  the  merits  of  the  treatment  in  the  light  of  modern  medicine 
we  have  no  right  to  discuss.  William  Wood,  in  “New  England’s  Pros- 
pect,” written  in  Saugus  (Lynn)  between  1629  and  1633,  when  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Fuller  was  doubtless  the  only  physician  among  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans,  spoke  positively  of  the  prevailing  good  health  among  the  colon- 
ists. While  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  source  or  the  profoundly  of 
his  medical  education,  there  is  evidence  that  he  practiced  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  his  times.  As  well  may  we  assault  the  teachings  of 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  as  to  compare  the  work  of  this  pioneer  in  medical 
practice  in  New  England  with  the  medical  science  of  America  today. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  he  served  well  the  people  of  his  day,  according  to  the 
standards  of  his  profession.  He  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
associates  both  by  his  professional  skill  and  his  exemplary  life.  He  won 
the  love  of  the  community  which  he  served  by  his  devotion  to  its  well- 
being. “A  man  godly,  and  forward  to  doo  good,  being  much  missed  after 
his  death.”  What  better  epitaph  need  be  written? 

The  recent  years  have  produced  only  one  medical  service  bearing  any 
comparison  to  that  of  Samuel  Fuller, — that  has  been  the  devoted  sacrifice 


*“Let  the  blood”  of. 
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of  Dr.  Wilfred  Grenfell  in  ministering  to  the  people  of  Labrador.  For  his 
devotion  to  duty  Dr.  Grenfell  has  been  honored  with  knighthood. 

How  may  we  honor  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the  Pioneer  Resident  Physi- 
cian of  New  England  ? In  this  tercentenary  year  should  we  not  do  some- 
thing worth  while  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  Pilgrim’s  doctor?  No 
deeds  of  arms  or  thrilling  romance  have  given  him  a place  in  poesy.  No 
royal  commission  nor  high  office  has  made  conspicuous  his  name  in 
colonial  history.  Yet  he  who  simply  served  should  have  his  well  deserved 
place  in  the  Pilgrims’  Hall  of  Fame  at  this  time  when  the  thought  of  the 
world  is  turned  toward  the  struggles  and  the  achievements  of  the  Pil- 
grims. Shall  it  not  be  the  privilege  and  the  pleasure  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession of  this  entire  country,  regardless  of  the  cleavage  of  lines  of  prac- 
tice, to  unite  in  establishing  a suitable  memorial  to  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  the 
first  doctor  to  acquire  permanent  settlement  on  these  shores  ? 
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A Little  Known  Debt 

THE  WAR  WITH  TRIPOLI,  1801-05 

By  Martha  P.  Munger,  Dayton,  Ohio 

HE  debt  the  present  United  States  Navy  owes  to  the  Barbary 
Corsairs  is  so  great  and  so  seldom  realized  that  a survey  of 
the  struggling  republic  from  1784-1805  is  a most  enlightening 
act.  When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ended  the  tales  of  the 
successes  of  the  privateers  and  the  untried  militiamen  were  told  and  retold 
so  often  that  the  mass  of  people  believed  a standing  army  and  navy  were 
unnecessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  growing  country.  The  navy 
that  had  performed  such  wonderful  exploits  under  John  Paul  Jones  was 
allowed  to  lapse  completely. 

Congress  was  determined  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  the  young  republic 
from  the  threatening  dangers  of  a standing  navy,  and  the  nucleus  of  the 
navy,  our  best  frigate,  the  “Alliance,”  was  ordered  sold  as  a merchantman 
on  June  3,  1785.  She  was  eventually  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  then  was  set  aside  on  Pellets  Island  in  the  Delaware, 
where  she  gradually  sank  in  the  sand. 

With  their  success  as  privateers  encouraging  them  to  feel  they  could 
take  care  of  themselves,  the  American  skippers,  as  soon  as  peace  was 
declared,  began  immediately  to  sail  the  high  seas  in  their  fast  vessels 
manned  by  the  best  sailors  in  the  world  at  that  time.  They  piled  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  in  such  quantities  that  the  British  merchants  were 
alarmed  and  begged  their  government  to  aid  them  in  competing  with  their 
new  rivals. 

From  time  immemorial  the  Mediterranean  had  been  the  home  of  pirates. 
Every  Nation  bordering  on  it  tried  its  hand  at  the  game,  finding  at  last 
that  the  most  profitable  part  of  it  was  that  of  taking  prisoners  and  holding 
them  for  ransom.  At  first  all  boats  preyed  on  the  first  comers,  regardless 
of  treaties  or  peaces  between  nations.  After  the  conquest  of  Granada  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  the  elements  of  religious 
and  racial  hatred  entered  into  the  story  and  the  Barbary  States  lying  for 
two  thousand  miles  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  waged  a relentless 
war  on  all  the  Christian  nations.  The  cruel  treatment  of  their  captives 
was  extreme,  and  the  ransom  extorted  by  any  means  astounding. 
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The  Barbary  States  consisted  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli 
with  unimportant  Barca,  on  the  east  usually  included  with  Tripoli.  Of 
these  Algeria,  now  a colony  of  France,  was  the  most  powerful  and  aggres- 
sive in  the  days  of  piracy.  The  rulers  of  the  states  were  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  but  regardless  of  their  overlord’s  treaties  with  other 
nations,  they  pursued  their  own  ways  in  piracy,  made  treaties  and  failed 
to  keep  them  at  their  discretion.  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal paid  tribute  to  protect  their  shipping,  incredible  as  it  is  to  us  now. 
England  by  paying  the  largest  tribute,  and  having  garrisons  at  Gibraltar 
and  Malta  had  the  best  protection,  but  other  nations  suffered  constantly. 
In  fact  it  was  the  policy  of  the  English  Government  to  encourage  the 
attacks  on  merchantmen  of  rival  nations.  It  was  told  in  London  that 
merchants  there  said  Algiers  was  their  best  friend. 

When  the  Yankee  ships  commenced  to  sail  into  the  Mediterranean 
without  the  protection  of  the  British  Government,  the  deys,  the  pashas  and 
sultans  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  new  grist  was  ready  for  their  mill.  The 
whole  story  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  as  told  in  the  documents  to  be  found 
in  the  “Foreign  Relations”  volume  of  the  American  State  Papers,  is  now 
well-nigh  unbelievable — “Thus  Great  Britain  paid  an  annual  tribute  of 
$280,000,  France  paid  $100,000  a year  and  presents  (a  very  important 
item),  and  Spain  with  a cash  payment  of  $3,000,000  obtained  a treaty 
of  peace  with  no  annual  payment.  Congress  appointed  ministers  to  treat 
with  the  Barbary  powers,  May  12,  1784,  and  on  March  12,  1785,  it  was 
determined  to  send  agents  directly  to  the  pirate  cities.  The  expense  then 
provided  for  was  $80,000.  A treaty  was  ratified  with  Morocco  July  18, 
1787,  at  the  cost  of  $9,500,  but  before  the  agents  had  reached  Algiers  the 
American  vessels  “Maria”  and  “Dauphin”  had  been  captured  and  their 
men  held  for  $59,496  ransom.  Congress  balked  at  that. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  held  radically  different  views  as  to  the  attitude 
that  should  be  assumed  toward  the  Barbary  States.  Subsequently  their 
positions  were  reversed  and  Adams  favored  "guns  afloat”  and  Jefferson 
was  for  “dry  docks  in  Washington  where  our  navy  could  rot.”  At  first, 
however,  Adams  favored  a policy  of  peace  with  payments  of  tribute,  while 
Jefferson  preferred  war.  Jefferson  wrote  to  John  Page,  August  20,  1785  : 
“If  we  wish  our  commerce  to  be  free  and  uninsulted  we  must  let  these 
nations  see  that  we  have  an  energy  which  at  present  they  disbelieve.  The 
low  opinion  of  our  powers  cannot  fail  to  involve  us  soon  in  a naval  war.” 
Jefferson’s  plan  for  using  force  was  by  means  of  a perpetual  blockade 
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maintained  by  an  international  fleet.  Persisted  in,  it  would  have  been 
insupportable. 

On  February  22,  1792,  the  Senate  favored  paying  $100,000  annually 
for  peace  with  Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunis  and  $40,000  for  ransom.  Nego- 
tiations for  a peace  with  Morocco  were  delayed  by  internal  dissentions 
there.  Realizing  that  treaties  with  the  Barbary  Corsairs  were  mostly 
scraps  of  paper  and  regarded  by  them  as  such,  and  at  last  informed  of 
the  added  dangers  to  commerce,  the  House  of  Representatives,  January 
2,  1794,  resolved  by  a majority  of  two  “that  a naval  force  adequate  to  the 
protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  against  the  Algerian 
Corsairs  be  provided.”  The  act  passed  the  Senate  March  27,  1794,  and 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  present  navy — “to  provide  by  purchase  or 
otherwise  four  ships  to  carry  forty-four  guns  and  two  ships  to  carry 
thirty-six  guns  each.” 

Joshua  Humphreys,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  master  builder  that 
designed  the  boats  “that  they  should  combine  such  qualities  of  strength, 
durability,  swiftness  of  sailing  and  force,  as  to  render  them  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  any  frigate  belonging  to  any  of  the  European  Powers.”  The 
three  first  were  the  “United  States,”  the  “Constitution”  and  “Constella- 
tion,” but  work  on  the  other  three  was  suspended  because  of  a disgraceful 
treaty  made  with  Algiers — which  provided  that  work  on  the  boats 
should  cease.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  with  Algiers  of  September 
5,  1795,  and  ratified  by  the  Senate  March  2,  1796,  cost  up  to  January, 
1797,  nearly  a million  dollars,  including  $525,500  ransom  for  captives. 
The  most  humiliating  clause  was  the  annual  tribute  of  12,000  sequins,  also 
naval  stores  and  presents. 

In  his  annual  message,  1796,  Washington  said : “To  an  active  external 
commerce  the  protection  of  a naval  force  is  indispensable.”  He  urged 
the  completion  of  other  ships  and  only  because  of  his  insistence  were  the 
United  States  able  to  protect  themselves  from  French  depredations.  By 
the  act  of  April  30,  1798,  the  Navy  Department  was  established.  The 
Marine  Corps  was  soon  provided  for,  and  on  July  7 the  old  treaties  yet  in 
force  were  abrogated  and  the  new  American  Navy,  three  frigates  and 
twelve  converted  merchantmen — was  ordered  forth  to  fight  for  the  honor 
of  the  flag. 

The  war  was  on  with  Revolutionary  France  and  Truxtun,  Decatur 
and  others  revived  the  glories  of  the  former  navy — the  crusiers  captured 
eighty-three  ships  carrying  466  guns  and  3,151  men,  and  the  pirates  of 
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the  West  Indies  and  piratical  cruisers  were  driven  from  the  sea  and  the 
French  spoliation  of  American  commerce  was  brought  to  an  end.  Napo- 
leon “graciously”  consented  to  receive  the  American  envoys  March  30, 
1800. 

By  a display  of  naval  strength  a war  was  actually  prevented.  In  1800 
the  frigate  “George  Washington”  was  sent  with  tribute  to  Algiers.  This 
was  the  first  man-of-war  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  Mediterranean; 
but,  alas,  on  so  disgraceful  a mission  that  Captain  William  Bainbridge 
suffered  the  greatest  humiliation.  His  ordeal  was  further  increased  by 
the  dey’s  insisting  that  Bainbridge  take  presents  to  the  Sultan  in  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  loath  to  perform  such  an  ignominious  act,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  the  fact  that  his  ship  lay  under  a hundred  guns  of  the  Tripolitan 
forts.  The  very  favorable  impression  Bainbridge  made  on  both  Turks 
and  Europeans  at  Constantinople  was  due  to  his  personal  qualities  and 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him  and  to  his  country. 

Difficulties  now  arose  between  the  American  Consul  Cathcart,  and 
the  Pasha  of  Tripoli;  the  latter  declared  war  on  the  United  States  May 
10,  1801,  and  cut  down  the  American  flagstaff  on  the  14th.  Cathcart  left 
Tripoli  for  Leghorn,  leaving  the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  charge 
of  the  Danish  consul,  Nicholas  Nissen,  a true  friend  as  events  proved.  The 
Pasha  immediately  sent  out  his  corsairs  to  look  for  American  prizes,  but 
without  success,  as  the  merchantmen  had  been  given  a timely  warning. 
June  1,  1801,  the  administration  in  anticipation  of  trouble  dispatched  a 
squadron  of  four  vessels  under  Commodore  Dale  on  observation.  “If  he 
found  the  Barbary  States  at  war  with  the  United  States,  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  protect  our  commerce  by  burning  and  destroying  the  enemy’s 
ships  and  vessels.”  Dale’s  squadron  consisted  of  the  frigates  “President,” 
forty-four  guns,  Captain  James  Barron;  flag  ship  “Philadelphia,”  thirty- 
six  guns,  Captain  Samuel  Barron;  the  “Essex,”  thirty-two  guns,  Cap- 
tain William  Bainbridge;  and  the  schooner  “Enterprise,”  twelve  guns, 
Lieutenant  Andrew  Sterrett.  Stephen  Decatur  was  first  lieutenant  on  the 
“Essex”  and  David  Porter  on  the  “Enterprise.”  While  Dale  cruised 
about,  Sterrett  in  the  “Enterprise”  had  a most  notable  engagement  with 
the  Tripolitan  ship  of  war  “Tripoli.”  After  a battle  of  three  hours  the 
corsair  struck  its  colors. 

Dale  proceeded  to  blockade  Tripoli  and  the  Pasha  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  blockade  as  an  innovation  in  warfare.  The  American  consuls 
at  Tunis  and  Algiers,  Eaton  and  O’Brien,  cooperated  with  Dale  and 
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refused  all  passports  to  Tripoli.  The  “Essex”  continued  to  convoy 
American  merchantmen  through  the  straits  and  helped  maintain  the 
blockade.  Later  the  “Philadelphia”  and  the  “Boston”  kept  up  the  block- 
ade, though  the  heavy  winds  prevalent  during  the  winter  months  caused 
it  to  be  very  lax. 

In  1802  Congress  decided  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigor. 
The  terms  of  enlistment  of  Commodore  Dale’s  men  had  expired  and  a 
squadron  had  to  be  sent  to  relieve  the  vessels  still  remaining  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. After  this  the  men  were  enlisted  for  two  years.  The  command 
was  given  to  Captain  Morris,  who  hoisted  his  pennant  on  the  Chesapeake. 
He  became  involved  in  the  intricate  politics  of  the  deys  and  pashas  and 
was  recalled  because  he  had  not  maintained  the  blockading  of  Tripoli, 
nor  coped  with  the  difficulties  arising  from  naval  bases  so  far  distant  from 
home.  The  Americans  had  operated  with  difficulty  against  the  fleet 
corsairs  because  the  frigates  were  of  such  deep  draught.  For  the  purpose 
of  supplying  light  cruisers  Congress  on  February  28,  1803,  appropriated 
$96,000  for  the  construction  of  four  vessels  of  this  description.  They 
were  the  brigs  “Siren”  and  “Argus,”  each  carrying  sixteen  twenty-four 
pound  carronades  and  two  long  twelve  pounders ; and  the  schooners 
“Nautilus”  and  “Vixen,”  with  twelve  eighteen-pound  carronades  and  two 
long  guns.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  says  they  were  beautiful  ships  and  very 
fast.  Later  Lieutenant  John  Smith  obtained  permission  from  Preble  to 
change  the  rig  of  the  “Vixen”  to  that  of  a brig. 

When  it  was  decided  to  recall  Morris,  a new  squadron  was  fitted  out 
and  the  command  was  given  to  Commodore  Edward  Preble.  He  was 
ordered  to  Boston  to  refit  the  frigate  “Constitution,”  which  was  to  be  his 
flag  ship.  Tobias  Lear,  who  had  been  Washington's  private  secretary  and 
later  his  military  secretary  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  had  recently  been 
appointed  Consul-General  to  the  Barbary  States  with  full  powers  for 
negotiating  peace.  He  took  passage  in  the  “Constitution”  accompanied 
by  his  wife. 

Preble,  with  the  exception  of  Hull,  was  the  only  New  Englander 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  the  others  were  from  the  middle 
or  southern  states.  Most  of  them  were  very  young,  under  thirty.  Before 
the  year  was  over  the  quality  of  their  character  and  courage  was  proved 
and  Preble  had  acquired  a real  affection  for  them.  This  squadron  was  the 
training  school  for  the  struggle  with  the  British  Navy  a few  years  later; 
Preble  was  a great  teacher  and  they  were  worthy  pupils.  The  list  is  one 
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of  famous  men : Hull,  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  successively  commanded 
the  “Constitution”  in  her  victories  of  1812  and  Decatur  captured  an  Eng- 
lish frigate,  the  “Macedonian.”  Porter,  Jones,  Lawrence,  MacDonough, 
Izard  and  Biddle  were  among  the  officers  of  lower  rank. 

The  “Philadelphia”  arrived  at  Gibraltar  August  24  and  the  “Vixen” 
September  14.  They  were  soon  set  to  blockading  Tripoli.  Back  and 
forth  they  sailed.  Because  of  the  high  winds  that  had  already  begun,  the 
“Vixen”  was  ordered  to  cruise  off  Cape  Bon,  while  the  “Philadelphia” 
maintained  the  blockade  alone.  On  November  1,  1803,  she  was  blown 
by  a heavy  gale  on  to  the  reefs  five  miles  east  of  Tripoli.  Bainbridge 
withstood  five  hours  of  fire  from  the  Tripolitan  gunboats  and  on  their 
being  reinforced  from  Tripoli  he  was  “left  no  alternative  but  the  distress- 
ing one  of  hauling  our  colours  down.”  The  carpenter  did  not  scuttle  the 
ship  completely  so  that  Bainbridge  and  the  three  hundred  odd  men  from 
the  frigate  beheld  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  frigate  floated  and  towed 
into  the  harbor  to  be  added  to  the  Pasha’s  navy.  The  officers  were  housed 
in  the  palace,  but  the  men  were  kept  in  chains  and  worked  and  bastinadoed 
beyond  belief. 

The  Danish  Consul,  Nissen,  did  everything  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
distress  of  the  sailors  and  procured  money  and  books  for  the  officers. 
Thanks  to  him  Bainbridg'e  and  Porter  were  enabled  to  start  a school  for 
the  junior  officers  to  keep  them  occupied,  and  incidentally  furthered  their 
training  to  such  a degree  that  they  always  insisted  the  school  was  respon- 
sible for  their  success  against  England. 

The  loss  of  the  “Philadelphia”  was  a severe  blow  to  the  American 
cause.  The  squadron  with  two  frigates  only,  was  too  small  for  the  work. 
The  enemy  on  the  other  hand  had  gained  a better  boat  than  they  had 
ever  possessed.  The  large  number  of  captives  complicated  all  efforts 
toward  peace.  The  “Vixen”  was  now  assigned  to  convoy  duty  and  the 
“Enterprise”  captured  the  “Ketch  Mastico,”  which  was  renamed  the 
“Intrepid.”  The  “Constitution”  remained  at  Syracuse  until  March,  1804, 
but  Preble  went  to  Malta  in  the  “Vixen”  to  arrange  for  sending  supplies 
and  letters  to  Bainbridge.  There  the  English  Governor,  Sir  Alexander 
Ball,  showed  him  every  attention  and  aided  him  in  his  efforts.  Bain- 
bridge suggested  the  destruction  of  the  “Philadelphia”  in  a letter  to 
Preble,  dated  December  5,  1803,  but  Preble  had  already  informed  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  his  intention  to  destroy  the  frigate.  He  dis- 
cussed the  plan  with  Decatur  of  the  “Argus,”  who  had  so  often  previously 
displayed  much  bravery  and  resourcefulness. 
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They  decided  on  using-  the  converted  “Intrepid”  because  of  its  Medi- 
terranean rig.  Piloted  bv  the  “Sicilian  Catalano”  and  accompanied  by 
the  “Siren”  disguised  as  a merchantman,  the  “Intrepid”  slipped  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli  by  night,  February  16,  1804.  No  firearms  were  carried. 
Laying  alongside  the  “Philadelphia”  they  boarded  her  and  drove  the 
Tripolitans  before  them  with  the  cutlass,  killing  twenty  or  thirty  and 
driving  the  others  overboard.  The  assailants  then  set  fire  to  the  frigate 
and  left.  She  was  soon  in  a complete  blaze  and  totally  consumed.  This 
took  place  within  a half  gunshot  of  the  castle  and  principal  batteries  of  100 
guns  or  more  and  with  two  corsairs  full  of  men  riding  close  by. 

The  dash  and  gallantry  with  which  this  exploit  was  performed  was 
lauded  on  all  sides.  Decatur  was  promoted  to  a captain  over  the  heads  of 
seven  ranking  officers.  Nelson,  who  was  blockading  Toulon  at  the  time, 
said  it  was  the  bravest  act  of  naval  history.  From  this  time  until  thie 
bombardment  of  Tripoli  in  August,  the  commodore  was  occupied  in 
cruising  and  keeping  up  the  blockade  of  Tripoli  and  making  preparations 
for  an  attack.  Through  the  aid  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  he  was  able  to 
send  supplies  to  Bainbridge.  Preble  augmented  his  forces  through  the 
friendly  loan  of  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  United  States  of  six  gunboats 
and  two  bomb  vessels  completely  fitted  for  service ; also  liberty  to  ship 
twelve  or  fifteen  Neopolitans  to  serve  under  our  flag  in  each  boat.  The 
odds  against  Preble  were  very  great,  but  in  the  five  sitccessive  bombard- 
ments the  superior  gunnery  of  the  American  appalled  the  Tripolitans  and 
when  they  found  the  Americans  were  just  as  good  as  they  at  boarding 
vessels,  and  better  fighters,  they  never  really  opposed  the  Americans  in 
conflict  again. 

On  August  3,  1804,  the  first  bombardment  took  place.  The  gunboats 
under  Stephen  Decatur  and  Somers  did  gallant  work  and  the  “Constitu- 
tion” did  its  share  in  silencing  the  batteries  on  shore.  Young  James  Deca- 
tur captured  a Tripolitan  boat  whose  leader  treacherously  shot  him  in  the 
head  after  surrendering.  They  carried  Decatur  to  the  “Constitution,” 
but  he  died  that  night  mourned  by  the  whole  fleet — the  only  officer  lost 
in  that  engagement. 

Later  in  September,  Captain  Richard  Somers  with  Lieutenants  Wads- 
worth and  Israel  fitted  out  the  ketch  “Intrepid”  as  a fireboat  to  slip  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli  and  destroy  the  Pasha's  gunboats.  They  stood  in  toward 
the  harbor  convoyed  by  the  “Argus,”  “Vixen”  and  “Nautilus.”  Near  the 
batteries  she  was  boarded  by  two  gallies  of  one  hundred  men  each.  At 
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this  moment  she  exploded  with  terrific  effect.  Every  battery  was  silenced 
and  not  another  gun  was  fired  during  the  night.  Somers  had  declared 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  thought  he  fired  the  maga- 
zine. Commodore  Preble’s  command  ended  in  September  and  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  to  receive  a medal  from  Congress  and  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Nation. 

Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  who  succeeded  Preble,  was  soon  taken  ill 
and  all  through  the  winter  very  little  was  accomplished  except  blockading 
with  the  “Vixen,”  “Congress”  and  “Constitution.”  The  “Constitution,” 
under  Captain  Rodgers,  cruised  about.  On  May  22,  1805,  Commodore 
Barron’s  health  became  so  impaired  that  he  turned  over  his  command  to 
Captain  Rodgers.  His  letter  conveying  this  intelligence  was  sent  to 
Rodgers  by  the  “Essex.”  This  ship  sailed  for  Tripoli  at  once,  having 
on  board  Colonel  Tobias  Lear,  who  had  spent  the  winter  with  Commodore 
Barron  at  Malta,  so  as  to  be  on  hand  for  peace  negotiations. 

Commodore  Rodgers’  squadron  was  much  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful that  had  ever  been  organized  under  the  American  Flag.  In  consisted 
of  the  “Constitution,”  of  which  Lieutenant  David  Porter  became  acting 
captain  very  soon  afterwards;  the  “President,”  Captain  James  Barron, 
who  slew  Decatur  in  a duel  in  1821 ; the  “Constellation,”  Captain  Camp- 
bell; the  “Congress,”  Captain  Decatur,  and  the  “Essex,”  Captain  Cox; 
the  brigs  “Siren,”  Captain  Stewart;  “Argus,”  Captain  Hull;  “Vixen,” 
Captain  Smith,  and  the  “Franklin”;  the  schooners  “Nautilus,”  Captain 
Dent,  and  the  “Enterprise,”  Captain  Robinson,  and  the  sloop  “Hornet,” 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Evans.  There  were  besides  sixteen  gunboats  and  two 
bomb  vessels. 

Colonel  Lear  and  Commodore  Barron  had  been  trying  to  work  out  a 
plan  for  peace  during  the  winter  months  at  Malta.  The  Pasha,  holding 
three  hundred  Americans  captives  against  one  hundred  Tripolitans  held 
by  the  Americans,  was  in  a stronger  position  for  parlaying  than  they. 
Colonel  Lear’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  gives  a description  of  his 
movements:  “On  the  24th  (May)  embarked  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate 

‘Essex.’  Capt.  James  Barron,  to  proceed  to  Tripoli.  On  the  26th  we  saw 
the  town  of  Tripoli — and  the  United  States  frigates  ‘Constitution,’  and 
‘President.’  We  now  removed  from  the  ‘Essex’  to  the  ‘Constitution.’ 
Lear’s  ultimation  was  that  “there  should  be  an  even  exchange  of  prisoners 
man  for  man,  so  far  as  they  go” — as  the  Pasha  had  three  hundred  Ameri- 
cans and  we  a hundred  Tripolitans,  “he  would  engage  to  give  him  for  the 
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balance  in  his  favour,  sixty  thousand  dollars  : that  a treaty  of  peace  should 
be  made  upon  honorable  and  mutually  beneficial  terms.”  The  next  day, 
June  i st,  Captain  Bainbridge  came  on  board  the  “Constitution.”  his  parole 
having  been  guaranteed  by  the  Danish  Consul  Nissen  and  Sedi  Mohammed 
Dghies,  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs — details  were  arranged  and  the  pre- 
liminary articles  were  signed  on  board  the  “Constitution”  June  3. 

We  went  on  board  the  “Vixen"  to  stand  in  near  the  harbour.  When 
we  were  close  to  the  town  we  fired  again  and  hauled  down  the  white  flag. 
A salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was  fired  from  the  batteries  and  answered 
by  the  “Constitution.”  I went  into  the  harbour  in  the  “Constitution’s” 
barge  with  the  flag  of  the  United  States  displayed,  and  was  received  at 
the  landing  place  by  the  American  officers,  who  had  been  in  captivity,  with 
a sensibility  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 

The  American  prisoners  were  released  after  an  imprisonment  of  nine- 
teen months.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  April  12,  1806.  The 
preponderance  of  opinion,  both  contemporary  and  later,  of  peace  at  this 
time  has  been  that  it  was  hasty  and  ill  judged  and  that  payment  of  ransom 
was  unjustifiable  in  view  of  the  force  then  in  the  Mediterranean.  Had 
Commodore  Preble  been  in  command  of  this  larger  squadron  he  would 
undoubtedly  have  attacked  Tripoli  and  so  intimidated  the  Pasha  that  he 
would  have  sued  for  peace  at  any  terms  without  treating  for  ransom. 

After  the  peace  the  squadron  rendezvoused  at  Syracuse  and  on  June 
29,  1805,  the  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  “Philadelphia"  was  held,  and 
Bainbridge  was  exonerated. 

But  “this  treaty,  however,  awakened  the  conscience  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  day  it  was  signed  the  power  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs  began  to 
wane.  The  older  Countries  saw  their  duty  more  clearly,  and  ceased  to 
legalize  robbery  on  the  high  seas.  To  America  the  success  gave  an  imme- 
diate position  which  could  not  easily  have  been  gained  in  any  other  way, 
and  apart  from  its  moral  results,  the  contest  with  Tripoli  was  the  most 
potent  factor  in  consolidating  the  navy  of  the  United  States.” — (“Story 
of  the  Barbary  Corsairs,”  Stanley  Lane  Poole.) 

Bibliography:  A History  of  the  United  States  Navy,  by  John  R. 
Spears;  Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs,  Dr.  Gardner  W.  Allen; 
Naval  Biography,  John  Frost,  1843;  Cooper’s  Naval  History  to  1856; 
“Stephen  Decatur,”  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady. 
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Why  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Has  No  Seal  and  Why  the  Magna 

Charta  Has  No  Signature,  With  a Brief  History  of  the  Early  Use  of 

Seals  in  England  and  in  This  Country. 

By  George  Cutiibert  GigeEspie,  Philadelphia 

ERY  few  people  seem  to  have  commented  on  the  fact  that  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  without  a seal.  Those  who 
are  observing  will  have  noticed  a considerable  vacant  space 
at  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  document ; here  is  where  a seal 
was  intended  to  have  been  put;  but  the  committee,  consisting  of  Franklin, 
Jefferson  and  Adams,  appointed  by  the  Congress,  July  4,  1776,  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a seal,  did  not  make  its  report  until  August  10;  the  design 
they  submitted  was  not  accepted,  their  report  being  laid  on  the  table. 
Nothing  further  was  done  until  March  25,  1779,  when  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a new  committee;  this  committee  did  not  report  until  May  10, 
1780;  after  considerable  debate,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  recom- 
mitted to  a new  committee,  composed  of  Middleton  and  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Boudinot,  of  New  Jersey.  When  this  committee 
made  its  report,  it  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress,  Charles 
Thomson,  and  others,  but  nothing  was  definitely  determined  until  June 
20,  1782,  when,  finally,  a seal  was  officially  adopted,  the  one  in  present  use 
with  but  slight  changes. 

William  Barton,  M.  A.,  a prominent  resident  of  Philadelphia,  seems 
to  have  been  the  one  who  suggested  this  design,  he  being  familiar  with 
the  rules  of  heraldry  and  interested  in  the  subject  of  symbolism,  although 
Charles  Thomson  gave  him  the  basic  ideas. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Declaration  was  engrossed,  and  on  August  2, 
1776,  all  members  of  the  Congress  present  on  that  day  signed  it  and 
thereafter  it  was  signed  by  other  members  as  they  arrived  at  various 
times  until  February,  t 777,  when  the  final  signatures  were  affixed;  this 
was  five  years  before  the  adoption  of  a seal,  therefore  no  seal  was  attached 
for  the  reasons  stated. 

*This  article  appeared  in  “The  Legal  Intelligencer”  under  date  of  August  19,  1927, 
but  because  of  the  interest  of  its  material  is  here  reproduced  by  permission  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  a wider  reading  public. 
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The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a portentous  and  formal  docu- 
ment, equally  so  with  the  Magna  Charta;  the  one  was  an  announcement 
or  proclamation  of  a complete  political  severance  from  the  domination  of 
an  arrogant  German  King  on  the  British  throne,  and  the  other  an  enforced 
grant  limiting  the  power  of  a tyrannical  king. 

In  many  lawyer’s  offices  at  the  present  time  are  to  be  seen  hanging  on 
the  wall  what  purports  to  be  a copy  of  the  Magna  Charta  very  handsomely 
gotten  up,  with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  barons’  seals  as  well  as  that  of 
the  king,  whereas  King  John’s  seal  only  was  used.  Several  duplicate 
originals  of  that  great  instrument  are  still  in  existence ; none  of  them 
contain  other  than  the  king’s  seal  and  they  have  no  signatures. 

In  simply  attaching  this  seal  to  the  Magna  Charta  or  any  charter,  the 
king  was  only  following  the  common  law  maxim  that  sealing  was  suffi- 
cient to  authenticate  a deed  or  any  formal  document,  though  it  was  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  done  before  witnesses. 

The  seal  (matrix)  which  John  used  on  the  Magna  Charta  was  acci- 
dently lost,  “with  all  his  treasure,”  in  a whirlpool  when  crossing  the 
washes  of  Lincoln,  from  Crosskevs  to  Kosdyke,  October  12,  1216,  only 
a week  before  his  death.  For  two  years  after  this,  the  only  seal  used  on 
public  or  state  documents  was  that  of  the  Regent,  William  Marshall. 

Merlin  defines  a seal  to  be  a plate  of  metal  (or  other  hard  substance) 
with  a flat  surface,  on  which  is  engraved  the  arms  of  a prince  or  nation,  or 
private  individual,  or  other  device  with  which  an  impression  may  be  made 
on  wax  or  other  substance,  on  paper  or  parchment,  in  order  to  authenticate 
them;  the  impression  thus  made  is  also  called  a seal. 

Before  the  arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror,  seals  were  but  very 
rarely  used  in  England.  During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  deeds  and  other 
legal  documents  commonly  had  the  sign  of  the  cross  after  the  names  of  the 
subscribers. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  first  sealed  charter  was  granted  by  Edward 
the  Confessor  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  Edward  had  been  educated 
in  Normandy  and  brought  into  England  some  Norman  customs,  of  which 
this  was  one. 

William  the  Conqueror,  who  succeeded  Edward  as  King  of  England, 
made  the  use  of  seals  more  prevalent.  Ingulphus,  the  Abbot  of  Croiland, 
who  came  in  with  the  Conquest,  wrote:  “The  Normans  do  change  the 

making  of  the  Writings  (which  were  wont  to  be  firmed  in  England  with 
Crosses  of  Gold  and  other  holy  Signs)  into  an  impression  of  Wax,  and 
reject  also  the  manner  of  the  English  Writing.” 
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William,  who  apparently  did  not  know  how  to  write,  made  his  mark 
or  sign  manual  when  he  did  not  use  his  seal,  as  is  shown  on  an  exceedingly 
rare  document  that  came  into  the  possession  af  Charles  Sessler,  of  Phila- 
delphia, some  months  ago.  It  is  a grant  of  land,  including  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  given  by  Roger  and  Robert  Beaumont  or 
Bellemonte  to  King  William’s  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy. Each  of  the  signatories  to  this  document  made  his  mark  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  his  name  having  been  previously  written  by  the  clerk  or 
scrivener.  Those  who  attested  the  grant  are  William  I,  Matilda,  the 
Queen,  and  John  (Lanfranc)  Archbishop;  the  last  named,  no  doubt,  used 
a sign  instead  of  his  autograph  out  of  compliment  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
although  as  a high  ecclesiastic  he  could  surely  write.  The  other  signers 
were  the  Beaumonte  brothers,  who  were  making  the  grant ; they  also 
making  crosses. 

No  written  signature  of  any  king  previous  to  Richard  II,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  1377,  is  known  to  be  in  existence.  His  own  signature,  which 
was  simply  R.  S.,  is  very  crudely  done.  In  these  early  days,  few  other 
than  monks  and  scriveners  knew  how  to  write,  and,  therefore,  the  use 
of  seals  was  deemed  to  be  sufficient. 

Their  use  was  confined  at  first  to  the  King  and  the  higher  nobility; 
then,  later,  the  nobility  generally,  and  no  others.  Indeed,  in  the  history 
of  Battle  Abbey,  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Lucie,  Chief  Justice  of  England 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  1 154  to  1 189,  blamed  a “mean  subject”  for  using 
a private  seal,  “whereas  that  pertained,”  as  he  said,  “to  the  King  and 
Nobility  only.”  But  later,  when  handwriting  became  general,  a law  was 
passed  requiring  that  on  formal  contracts  the  seal  of  each  person,  as  well 
as  his  written  signature,  should  appear.  Upon  the  warrant  to  execute 
Charles  I there  are  fifty-nine  individual  seals  opposite  their  owners’ 
signatures. 

At  first,  seals  contained  the  portrait  of  the  individual,  usually  in  armour 
with  a cloak  over  it,  but,  later,  gentlemen  of  the  “better  sort”  took  up  the 
fashion,  and,  because  they  were  not  all  warriors,  had  seals  engraved  with 
their  coats  of  arms. 

About  the  time  of  Edward  III,  1327  to  1377,  seals  became  very  com- 
mon, so  that  not  only  those  who  bore  arms,  but  others  as  well,  used  them, 
the  latter  using  various  devices,  such  as  initial  letters,  flowers,  knots  and 
flourishes,  birds  and  beasts  and  quaint  designs  of  different  sorts. 

Some  oddities  in  the  manner  of  sealing  in  very  earlv  days  have  been 
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found.  The  following  is  a copy  of  a deed  said  to  have  been  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  himself  : 

To  the  heyrs  male  of  the  Hopton  Lawfully  begotten, 

To  me  and  to  mine,  to  thee  and  to  thine, 

While  the  water  runs  and  the  Sun  doth  Shine ; 

For  lack  of  heirs  to  the  King  againe, 

I William,  King,  the  third  year  of  my  reign 
Give  to  the  Norman  Hunter, 

To  me  that  art  both  Line  and  Deare, 

The  Hoppe  and  Hoptoune 

And  all  the  bounds  both  up  and  downe 

Under  the  Earth  to  Hell 

Above  the  Earth  to  Heaven, 

From  me  and  from  myne 
To  Thee  and  to  thine, 

As  good  and  as  faire 
As  ever  they  myne  were 
To  witness  that  this  is  sooth. 

I bite  the  white  Wax  with  me  tooth, 

Before  Jugg,  Marode  and  Margery, 

And  my  third  son  Henery, 

For  one  Bow  and  one  broad  Arrow, 

When  I come  to  hunt  upon  Yarrow. 

— From  Fr  a gmenta  Antiquit  at  is,  Blount,  1679. 

This  grant  was  made  to  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hopton : 
the  manor  was  in  the  county  of  Salop  (Shropshire)  ; the  King's  son, 
“Henery,”  mentioned,  was  afterwards  Henry  I. 

A law  book  printed  in  1671  gives  us  another  oddity.  It  was  contained 
in  “Donation  of  Hatfield  by  Alberick  De  Vere,  to  which  he  affixed  a short 
black-hafted  knife,  like  an  old  half-penny  whittle,  instead  of  a seal." 

But  the  common  method  in  the  very  early  days  was  the  same  as  is  now 
prevalent.  The  wax  was  put  flat,  plaque,  upon  the  document,  and  while 
it  was  hot  the  impression  was  made  with  the  signet  or  matrix.  For  the 
sake  of  greater  security,  it  was  a common  practice  from  the  XII  Century 
to  cut  a cross  in  the  vellum  of  the  document,  the  corners  of  which  were 
then  turned  down,  thus  forming  a square  opening,  over  which  the  wax 
seal  was  stamped.  The  turned  up  corners  helped  to  hold  the  wax  in  place, 
and  the  aperture  permitted  a second  matrix  to  be  applied  at  the  back.  This 
was  usually  a smaller  private  seal,  called  a secretum.  Thus,  for  example, 
an  Abbot  would  use  on  the  front  of  a document  the  large  corporate  seal 
of  his  community,  and  on  the  back  would  stamp  his  personal  seal  as  a 
secretum. 
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A very  curious  method  of  precaution,  which  is  still  in  use,  was  that 
adopted  at  the  monastery  at  Mount  Athos.  The  circular  matrix  is  divided 
into  four  sections,  each  of  which  is  kept  by  one  of  the  four  ruling  monks ; 
epistatai,  as  they  are  called,  the  four  pieces  are  joined  by  a key-handle, 
which  remains  in  the  custody  of  the  secretary.  Thus,  it  is  only  when  all 
five  of  the  various  parts  of  the  matrix  meet  together  that  the  complete  seal 
can  be  stamped  on  any  document. 

A striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  retaining  the  seal  in  one’s 
possession  is  found  in  an  early  English  law,  by  which  the  owner  of  a lost 
seal  was  bound  by  any  obligation  to  which  it  was  attached,  even  though 
his  seal  had  been  stolen  and  used  without  his  consent. 

Pendent  seals  were  sometimes  encased  in  boxes  of  wood  which  were 
often  decorated.  But  the  usual  custom  down  to  recent  times  was  to 
enclose  the  seals  in  metal  boxes.  From  the  XIII  to  the  XV  Century, 
original  royal  documents  were  usually  on  fine  vellum  and  had  green  seals 
hung  by  many  colored  silk  and  gold  thread,  while  office  copies  were  on 
coarser  vellum  and  had  white  seals  hung  by  parchment  strips. 

During  the  medieval  period  English  seals  were  very  elaborate  in 
design  and  beautiful  in  workmanship ; indeed,  they  are  said  to  have  been 
superior  in  these  respects  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Today  the  seals 
in  use  are  mostly  less  ornate  than  formerly,  especially  so  in  our  own 
country. 

In  England,  an  important  official,  called  the  clerk,  of  the  chafe-wax 
(an  office  which  still  exists)  was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  softening  the 
wax  for  State  seals  over  a chafing-brazier ; in  more  ancient  days,  the 
sealers  of  the  King’s  Writs  in  Chancery  were  called  Spigurnels  or  Spigur- 
nelli,  named  after  Geofry  de  Spigurnel,  who  was  appointed  by  Henry  III 
to  that  office. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  use  of  the  seal  adopted  by  the  American 
Congress  was  on  a commission  dated  September  16,  1782,  granting  full 
power  and  authority  to  George  Washington  to  arrange  with  the  British 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

At  first,  the  custom  of  other  countries  was  followed  by  the  United 
States  in  sealing  treaties.  The  seal  was  attached  by  cords,  and  a metal 
box,  usually  of  gold  or  silver,  was  used  to  contain  the  wax  impression. 

In  1869,  however,  this  practice  was  abandoned,  and  the  impression 
was  made  upon  the  paper  itself,  with  thin  white  wafer,  on  all  State  papers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  custodian  of  the  seal,  but  he  has  no  power 
to  affix  it  to  any  paper  that  does  not  bear  the  President’s  signature. 
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Some  of  us  remember  when  seals  (the  matrix)  were  commonly  car- 
ried pendent  from  watch  fobs,  and  later  from  watch  chains.  Today, 
however,  the  use  of  seals,  at  least  on  minor  documents,  is  perfunctory,  the 
law  relating  thereto  having  been  more  or  less  modified  in  sundry  states. 
The  letters  L.  S.  (Locus  Sigilli)  are  now  frequently  used.  Wax  seals  are 
now  rarely  used  except  on  State  papers. 

“Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond,  thou  but  offend’st  thy 
lungs  to  speak  so  loud. Shakespeare. 
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McClellan,  Mynderse  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

WO  brothers,  Myndert  and  Carsten  Frederickse,  smiths,  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  Beverwyck  (now  Albany,  New 
York).  They  came  from  Iveren,  Holland,  and  they  were 
members  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  Myndert  was 
elder  and  Carsten  deacon  in  1680;  the  latter  died  probably  about  1690, 
leaving  four  children 

(Reference : Pearson’s  “Genealogies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Schenec- 
tady,” p.  125.) 

I.  Myndert  Frederickse  was  armorer  to  the  fort  (at  Albany)  in  1697. 
Some  of  this  Myndert  family  assumed  the  surname  Van  Iveren  from  the 
place  the  family  came  from  in  Holland.  The  family  name  is  frequently 
found  in  records  of  both  Schenectady  and  Albany,  New  York. 

(References:  Munsell,  “Albany  Collections,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  149;  Van 
Patten,  “History  of  the  City  and  County  of  Schenectady,  New  York,” 
gives  same  detail  as  above.  Neither  record  goes  beyond  late  1700.) 

II.  Johannes  Mynderse  came  to  Schenectady  in  1700.  He  was  the 
son  of  Myndert  Frederickse,  of  Albany.  By  trade  he  was  a blacksmith 
and  armorer  to  the  fort,  and  like  most  other  inhabitants  of  the  village,  an 
Indian  trader.  In  1723  he  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  of  Albany  County 
and  brought  before  the  council  for,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  having  harbored  in  his  house  Indians  with  beaver  and  other 
peltry,  whereupon  he  was  fined  ten  pounds,  and  in  default  of  payment  the 
sheriff  was  ordered  to  keep  said  Johannes  safely  in  the  common  jail,  from 
which  he  shortly  after  escaped.  To  punish  the  sheriff,  the  Common 
Council  resolved  that  he  pay  Johannes’  fine.  Johannes  appealed  his  case 
to  Supreme  Court  and  gained  it.  It  is  believed  this  decision  effectually 
established  the  rights  of  citizens  of  Schenectady  to  the  same  privileges  of 
the  citizens  of  Albany.  He  made  his  will  May  4,  1754,  and  died  in  1757, 
aged  about  ninety  years,  and  at  his  death  he  owned  property  on  the  west 
corner  of  Mill  Lane  and  State  Street,  also  on  the  north  side  of  State 
Street,  at  No.  93,  about  where  the  Barney  store  now  stands ; east  of  it  he 
owned  property  where  he  had  a blacksmith  shop  and  bolting  house.  He 
married  Gertruy,  daughter  of  Jacques  Cornelise  Van  Slyck. 
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(References:  Pearson’s  “Genealogies  of  First  Settlers  of  Albany, 

New  York,”  p.  125;  A.  A.  Yates,  “Schenectady  County,  New  York,” 
P-  63.) 

III.  Myndert  Mynderse , eldest  son  of  Johannes  and  Gertruy  (Van 
Slyck)  Mynderse,  was  born  January  29,  1706,  and  died  in  1763.  He 
inherited  from  his  father  the  premises,  No.  93  State  Street,  and  land  east 
of  it  on  which  were  a blacksmith  shop  and  a bolting  shop.  He  married 
Maria,  daughter  of  Jan  Barentse  Wemp. 

(Reference  : A.  A.  Yates,  “Schenectady  County,  New  York,”  p.  259.) 

IV.  Barent  Mynderse , son  of  Myndert  and  Maria  (Wemp)  Myn- 
derse, was  born  February  6,  1747;  married,  December  2,  1770,  Jannetje 
Van  Vranken.  He  had  daughters,  Gertrude  and  Margaret.  He  died 
August  30,  1815. 

(Reference  : A.  A.  Yates,  “Schenectady  County,  New  York,”  p.  260.) 

IV.  Colonel  lohannes  Mynderse,  son  of  Myndert  and  Maria  (Wemp) 
Mynderse,  was  born  October  r8.  1741.  He  married  Annatje  Vedder, 
daughter  of  Simon  Vedder.  He  died  October  29,  1815,  aged  seventy- 
four  years  and  fourteen  days,  and  is  buried  in  Vale  Cemetery,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York.  His  wife  died  March  9,  1825. 

V.  Aaron  Mynderse,  son  of  Colonel  Johannes  and  Annatje  (Ved- 
der) Mynderse,  was  born  September  3,  1793.  He  was  a merchant  and 
highly  respected  citizen  of  Schenectady.  He  married  Anna  Maria  Ved- 
der, daughter  of  Rev.  Herman  Vedder,  pastor  for  sixtv-two  years  of  the 
old  Vedder  church  at  Gallatin,  Columbia  County,  New  York.  They  were 
the  parents  of  Dr.  Barent  A.  Mynderse. 

VI.  Dr.  Barent  A.  Mynderse,  son  of  Aaron  and  Anna  Maria  (Ved- 
der) Mynderse,  was  born  in  Schenectady,  June  15,  1829,  and  died  there 
October  2,  1887.  He  was  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  citizens  and 
professional  men  of  Schenectady,  possessing  great  sagacity,  quick  per- 
ception, sound  judgment,  noble  impulses  and  remarkable  force  and  deter- 
mination of  character;  and  as  a physician  he  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Dr.  Mynderse  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Schenectady,  and  after  successfully  and  creditably  completing  the  course 
there,  he  entered  Union  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1849.  He  then  entered  Albany  Medical  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1853  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  For  six 
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months  after  graduation  he  practiced  his  profession  in  the  small  towns  of 
Oriskany  and  Floyd,  near  Utica,  New  York.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  Schenectady,  where  he  remained  ministering  to  the  rich  and  the 
poor  until  his  death.  Dr.  Mynderse  was  a Democrat  in  his  politics. 
Though  he  had  no  desire  to  enter  public  office,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  was  induced  to  become  a member  of  the 
Schenectady  Board  of  Education,  which  position  he  held  for  about  nine- 
teen years,  and  for  several  years  of  that  period  he  was  president  of  the 
board.  He  also  served  as  a member  of  the  Schenectady  Board  of  Health. 

He  was  a director  of  the  Mohawk  National  Bank,  a member  of  the 
Delta  Phi  college  fraternity,  and  curator  of  the  Albany  Medical  College. 
For  twenty-eight  years  previous  to  1869  there  had  been  no  regular  medi- 
cal society  in  Schenectady,  and  on  January  19  of  that  year  the  Schenec- 
tady County  Medical  Society  was  organized,  and  Dr.  Mynderse  was  made 
a censor. 

Dr.  Barent  A.  Mynderse  married,  May  29,  i860,  Albertina  Sanders 
Ten  Broeck,  daughter  of  General  Leonard  W.  Ten  Broeck.  Mrs.  Myn- 
derse was  born  in  Livingston,  Columbia  County,  New  York,  April  23. 
1835,  and  died  in  Schenectady,  November  13,  1900.  Children:  1.  Dr. 

Herman  Vedder,  of  whom  further.  2.  Helen  Livingston,  married  Edwin 
McClellan.  (See  McClellan  Line.)  3.  William  Ten  Broeck  Mynderse, 
of  Schenectady. 

Dr.  Mynderse's  social  standing  was  of  the  highest,  and  was  only 
equalled  by  his  professional  standing.  Affable  and  genial  in  nature,  he 
was  ever  a welcome  guest  in  the  best  circles,  where  he  was  respected  and 
honored  for  his  sterling  character,  professional  skill,  candid  sincerity  and 
attractive  manner.  He  devoted  his  life  to  his  profession.  To  attain  the 
honor  and  success  that  he  had  reached,  he  had  never  resorted  to  extrane- 
ous means  or  influences  by  which  popularity  is  sometimes  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  science  and  truth.  There  was  nothing  of  hauteur  in  Dr. 
Mynderse ; he  did  not  stand  aloof  from  his  fellowmen,  but  met  all  on  the 
common  plane  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  found  his  friends,  who  were 
almost  numberless,  among  the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  poor. 

(Reference : A.  A.  Yates,  ‘‘Schenectady  County,  New  York,”  p.  149.) 

VII.  Dr.  Herman  Vedder  Mynderse,  son  of  Dr.  Barent  A.  Mynderse 
and  Albertina  Sanders  (Ten  Broeck)  Mynderse,  was  a lifelong  resident 
of  Schenectady  County,  New  York,  and  was  born  in  that  city,  May  29, 
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1861,  died  March  5,  1919.  He  attended  the  Schenectady  public  schools, 
and  was  graduated  from  Union  Classical  Institute  in  1880  and  from 
Union  College,  class  of  1884,  with  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  from  Albany 
Medical  College,  class  of  1887,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  served  his 
internseship  at  the  Nursery  and  Child’s  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Mynderse  began  his  practice  in  the  office  of  his  father  in  Schenec- 
tady; on  the  latter’s  death,  in  1887,  he  became  his  successor  and  con- 
tinued in  practice  until  his  own  death.  In  many  respects  his  career  paral- 
leled that  of  his  father ; besides  following  him  in  his  profession,  he  held 
offices  which  had  been  his  father’s  in  educational  circles  and  business,  and 
became  affiliated  with  the  same  societies  as  had  his  father. 

When  the  village  of  Scotia,  New  York,  was  incorporated,  in  1904,  he 
was  elected  its  first  president,  and  held  that  office  until  1909,  in  which 
period  he  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  new  village.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Schenectady  Board  of  Education,  from  1892  to  1900,  and  for 
the  last  two  years  was  president  of  the  board  ( following  his  father,  who 
had  been  a member  of  the  board  for  nineteen  years  and  had  also  served 
as  its  president).  He  was  a director  of  the  Mohawk  National  Bank,  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  1891,  and  had  also  served  the  bank  as  vice-president 
and  president;  trustee  of  the  Schenectady  Savings  Bank;  a member  of 
the  Schenectady  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Schenectady  County  Historical  Society,  Delta 
Phi  college  fraternity,  Mohawk  Club,  and  Mohawk  Golf  Club.  His 
religious  fellowship  was  with  the  First  Reformed  Church,  of  Schenectady, 
of  whose  consistory  he  was  a member. 

Dr.  Herman  V.  Mynderse  married,  October  1,  1908,  Helen  Louise 
Douw,  daughter  of  General  De  Peyster  Douw,  of  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

(Reference:  A.  A.  Yates,  “Schenectady  County,  New  York,”  p.  148.) 

As  did  his  gifted  and  esteemed  father,  so  the  son  lent  distinction  to 
the  Mynderse  family,  one  of  the  oldest  in  Schenectady,  and  whose  name 
is  one  of  the  most  honorable  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

(The  McClellan  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  two  chevrons  sable,  each  charged  with  a plate. 

Crest — A Moor’s  head  and  neck  proper.  (Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

With  the  consciousness  of  having  been  made  the  medium  of  conveying 
manifold  benefits  upon  his  fellow-humans  through  the  widespread  distri- 
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bution  of  a celebrated  remedy,  Edwin  McClellan,  late  of  Cambridge,  New 
York,  and  London,  England,  became  an  internationally  known  figure. 
The  remarkable  work  that  he  performed  in  the  development  of  his  human- 
itarian enterprise  to  great  proportions,  he  supplemented  with  philanthropic 
endeavor  on  a very  large  scale.  He  accumulated  great  wealth,  and  seemed 
fully  aware  of  the  increased  responsibility  that  was  his  on  that  account, 
for  he  bestowed  both  religiously  and  generously  of  his  means  upon  num- 
erous worthy  objects,  notable  among  which  is  the  hospital  of  his  founding 
in  his  home  town  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  New  York,  and  where  the  most  skillful  specialists  of  the  State  have 
now  and  again  made  their  knowledge  and  services  available  for  the 
afflicted  of  that  region.  Built  along  broad  lines,  possessing  business  acu- 
men of  high  order,  Mr.  McClellan  made  his  business  serve  as  a handmaid 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellows.  This  side  of  his  nature  he  manifested  in 
a degree  that  bespoke  the  depth  and  breadth  of  his  character,  and  the 
genuineness  of  his  interest  in  matters  not  allied  with  purely  commercial 
effort.  His  passing  was  the  occasion  of  deep  mourning  on  the  part  of  a 
host  of  friends  and  beneficiaries  on  two  continents. 

Born  in  Hebron,  Washington  County,  New  York,  April  25,  1861, 
Edwin  McClellan  was  the  son  of  John  A.  and  Mary  Jane  (Gilchrist) 
McClellan,  natives  of  that  county.  He  was  given  every  advantage  of  a 
liberal  education,  attending  first  the  district  school  near  their  farm  on 
Lake  Lauderdale,  five  miles  from  Cambridge  village,  then  pursuing  his 
studies  further  at  Washington  Academy,  Cambridge,  and  finishing  his 
preparatory  course  at  Claverack  Institute,  Claverack-on-Hudson,  New 
York,  and  concluding  his  education  at  Yale  College,  class  of  1884. 

It  seemed  from  the  very  first  of  his  career  that  Mr.  McClellan  was 
destined  to  carve  a name  for  himself  in  the  world  of  business.  A ready 
adaptability  for  publicity,  salesmanship  and  other  details  of  intensive  busi- 
ness methods  made  him  stand  out  among  his  associates,  and  not  long 
after  he  left  college  his  services  were  commanded  by  the  W.  T.  Hanson 
Company,  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  the  capacity  of  advertising 
manager.  His  innate  ability  and  great  resourcefulness  aided  very  mate- 
rially  in  the  growth  of  his  superiors’  business. 

In  1898  Mr.  McClellan  entered  that  larger  field  with  which  he  was 
to  be  identified  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  when  he  became  an  associate  of  the 
Foster-Milburn  Company,  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  widely  known  manu- 
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RESIDENCE  OF  MRS.  EDWIN  MCCLELLAN 


ENTRANCE  HALL/'MEIKLEKNOX',’ SHOWING  HUNTING  TROPHIES 


LIVING  ROOM/'MLIKLEKNOXV 

NOTE  SKIN  OF  SILVER  TIPPED  GRIZZLY  BEAR  IN  THE  FOREGROUND, 
THIS  BEING  A PRIZED  TROPHY  AND  A RARE  SPECIES. 
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facturers  of  a proprietary  medicine  that  came  into  popular  use  as  a remedy 
for  certain  ills.  This  association  proved  of  inestimable  value  both  to  Mr. 
McClellan  and  to  the  company.  It  gave  him  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  powers  that  were  to  be  accorded  their  proper  recognition  in 
the  coming  years.  His  active  mind  led  him  out  into  a broader  application 
of  the  business  policy  for  which  the  Foster-Milburn  Company  had  become 
noted,  and  in  association  with  Mr.  Foster  he  acquired  the  British  rights 
for  the  sale  of  a celebrated  proprietary  remedy,  under  the  style  of  Foster, 
McClellan  & Company,  the  concern  carrying  on  its  operations  from  head- 
quarters established  in  London.  Mr.  McClellan  took  a residence  in  the 
British  metropolis  that  he  might  the  better  direct  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness, which  in  time  increased  to  a volume  that  commanded  the  attention 
of  business  men  and  pharmacists  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  China,  Australia,  and  South  America.  His  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  his  foreign  business  relations  and  the  cordiality  of  his  welcome  in 
highly  placed  commercial  and  social  circles  of  London  did  not  wean  him 
away  from  his  native  America,  and  he  made  visits  at  frequent  intervals  to 
his  beautiful  estate,  “Meikleknox,”  at  Cambridge,  New  York.  In  fact, 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  maintained  a lively  and  intimate  interest  in  the 
people  and  affairs  of  the  town  where  he  had  spent  so  many  of  his  happy 
years,  first  as  a young  student  and  in  after  years  as  a citizen  whose  bond 
he  never  sought  to  sever. 

Stewardship  was  ever  a lofty  aim  with  Mr.  McClellan.  When 
wealth,  measured  in  figures  of  such  large  import  as  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion in  that  direction  of  men  of  his  ideals,  had  come  to  him  in  return  for 
the  investment  of  brain,  energy  and  capital,  he  sought  to  employ  a part  of 
that  gain  to  good  purpose.  In  1916,  having  hit  most  happily  upon  this 
worthy  project,  he  founded  at  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  dedicated  on 
January  5,  1919,  with  fitting  ceremonies,  the  Mary  McClellan  Hospital, 
so  named  as  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  mother.  Here  there 
was  installed  almost  every  kind  of  equipment  and  instrument  known  to 
modern  surgery,  in  a building  tnodernly  constructed  and  appointed.  From 
the  largest  cities  in  Eastern  New  York,  and  even  from  New  York  City, 
there  have  come  in  a degree  approaching  regularity  the  most  skillful 
medical  practitioners  and  surgeons,  that  they  might  render  their  services 
to  those  needing  them  who  otherwise  would  not  be  benefited  by  these  min- 
istrations. Thus  the  hospital  is  a distinct  blessing  for  the  people  of  a great 
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district,  and  Mr.  McClellan  during  his  lifetime  was  indirectly  the  agent  for 
the  bestowal  of  that  benefaction.  That  the  permanency  of  the  institution 
and  the  maintenance  of  its  policy  in  perpetuity  might  be  assured,  Mr. 
McClellan  made  ample  provision  to  that  end  with  an  endownment  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  thousand  dollars.  In  connection  with  the  hos- 
pital is  a nurses’  home  and  training  school,  conducted  on  the  same  high 
plane  as  the  parent  institution,  and  erected  by  Mr.  McClellan’s  brother 
Robert,  and  the  latter’s  wife,  Irene  Ward  McClellan.  This  nurses’  home 
and  training  school,  having  affiliation  with  Skidmore  College  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York,  and  the  Yale  School  of  Nursing  at  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  will  equip  nurses  far  beyond  the  training  offered  by  the 
average  nurses’  course  today.  The  nurses’  home,  like  the  hospital,  is 
complete  in  every  detail  and  provides  all  that  the  word  home  implies.  As 
this  is  written  work  is  going  forward  upon  a new  extension  of  the  hospi- 
tal, Mrs.  McClellan  carrying  out  the  original  plans  which  were  drawn  at 
Mr.  McClellan’s  request.  Through  this  new  gift  the  scope  of  the  institu- 
tion’s work  is  greatly  enlarged  and  its  purpose  of  service  furthered 
through  the  devotion  of  Mrs.  McClellan  to  the  ideals  she  had  shared  with 
her  husband  for  the  future  of  the  hospital. 

The  social  instinct  was  well  developed  in  Mr.  McClellan,  and  his  name 
was  open  sesame  to  a number  of  the  most  exclusive  clubs  of  this  country 
and  London.  He  was  a member  of  the  Scroll  and  Key  and  Psi  Upsilon 
societies  of  Yale  University,  the  Yale  Club,  and  University  Club,  of  New 
York,  the  Mohawk  Club,  and  Mohawk  Golf  Club,  of  Schenectady,  New 
York,  the  Adirondack  League  Club,  the  Tourilli  Club,  of  Canada,  the 
Stoke  Poges  Club,  of  England,  the  American  Society  of  London,  and  a 
trustee  of  “Yale  in  China.’’  He  was  a great  lover  of  out-of-door  sports, 
and  hunting,  fishing  and  golf  were  his  favorite  recreations.  His  religious 
affiliation  formerly  was  with  the  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  of  Schen- 
ectady, but  this  later  was  transferred  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
Cambridge,  New  York,  where  he  also  served  as  a trustee.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Woodlands  Cemetery  Association  of 
Cambridge. 

Edwin  McClellan  married,  August  4,  1904,  Helen  Livingston  Myn- 
derse, of  Schenectady,  New  York,  daughter  of  Dr.  Barent  A.  and  Alber- 
tina Sanders  (Ten  Broeck)  Mynderse,  both  of  pioneer  Dutch  families. 
(See  Mynderse  VI.)  The  Livingston  arms  are  as  follows: 
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Anns — Quarterly,  1st  and  4th  argent,  three  gilly-flowers  slipped  gules,  within  a double 
tressure  flory  counter-flory  vert;  2nd  quarterly,  1st  and  4th  gules,  on  a chevron  argent  a 
rose  between  two  lions  passant,  combatant  of  the  first,  2nd  and  3rd  argent,  three  martlets 
gules ; 3rd  sable,  a bend  between  six  billets  or. 

Crest — A demi-savage  proper  wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel,  holding 
in  the  dexter  hand  a club  erect,  and  in  the  sinister  a serpent  vert. 

Motto — Si  je  puis.  (If  I can.) 

(Matthews — “American  Armoury,”  1903  edition,  p.  294.) 

Mrs.  McClellan  was  her  husband’s  constant  companion,  and  was  ever 
deeply  interested  in  all  his  philanthropies.  She  is  endowed  with  an  attrac- 
tive personality,  possesses  a broad  culture  and  pleasing  address.  As  a 
hostess  she  is  charmingly  gracious  and  hospitable,  having  that  ready  tact 
which  enables  her  guests  to  feel  at  ease.  She  is  a woman  of  many  gen- 
erous impulses  which  are  given  expression  in  various  forms  of  charitable 
work. 

Mr.  McClellan  was  called  to  lay  aside  the  activities  of  a very  busy  and 
useful  life,  on  January  30,  1924,  at  his  London  residence,  and  was  buried 
from  his  Cambridge  home,  “Meikleknox,”  on  February  15,  1924.  In 
Woodlands  Cemetery,  in  one  of  its  most  picturesque  spots,  in  sight  of  his 
generous  gift  to  posterity,  he  sleeps  among  many  of  his  friends  and  kin- 
dred, in  the  place  he  had  helped  to  make  so  beautiful.  He  was  naturally 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  are  the  attributes  of  the  true  gentle- 
man. He  was  kind  and  considerate,  sympathetic,  thoughtful,  and  prompt 
to  perceive  and  act  regardless  of  self ; a man  of  great  common  sense, 
possessing  a keen  sense  of  humor,  and  imbued  with  a spirit  of  devotion 
and  kindliness.  His  passing  was  deeply  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Edwin  McClellan  Hall 

Edwin  McClellan  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  on  the  Campus  at  Yale 
University,  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Helen  Livingston  (Mynderse)  McClel- 
lan, of  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  was  named  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
who  was  a member  of  the  class  of  1884.  In  their  undergraduate  days 
Mr.  McClellan  was  a roommate  of  Frederick  S.  Jones,  ’84,  Dean  of  Yale 
College.  They  lived  in  Old  South  Middle,  now  known  as  Connecticut 
Hall,  of  which  the  long  familiar  brick  building.  McClellan  Hall,  is  a 
counterpart. 

In  1906  Mr.  McClellan  took  an  active  part  in  the  renovation  of  Old 
South  Middle,  thus  helping  to  preserve  the  remaining  building  of  Yale  of 
Revolutionary  days.  Mrs.  McClellan’s  gift  provided  not  only  for  the 
memorial  to  her  husband,  but  also  for  a tribute  to  Dean  Jones,  as  it  was 
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stipulated  in  the  gift  that  part  of  the  income  of  the  dormitory  shall 
go  towards  paying  the  salary  of  the  Dean  of  Yale  College.  This  pro- 
vision was  made  as  a mark  of  respect  and  affection  for  Dean  Jones,  who 
was  a lifelong  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  McClellan. 

Edwin  McClellan  Hall  erected,  in  1925,  stands  between  Old  South 
Middle  and  the  University  Library,  being  joined  to  the  latter  by  an  arch- 
way. It  houses  fifty-six  students,  in  cheerful,  attractive  apartments,  with 
fireplaces  in  all  study  rooms,  and  is  of  material  assistance  in  alleviating  the 
need  of  an  extension  of  living  accommodations  for  students,  for  which 
the  university  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  Mrs.  McClellan. 
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1.  edwin  McClellan,  head  of  expedition. 

2.  DENNIS,  HEAD  GUIDE. 

3.  DR.  WM.  LEDLIE  CULBERT. 


A Hunting  Log 

By  the  Late  Edwin  McCeeeean,  Cambridge,  New  York 
Covering  His  Last  Hunting  Trip,  in  the  Cassiar  Mountains,  Northern 
British  Columbia,  August-0 ctober,  1923 
As  Baited  by  His  Friend  and  Hunting  Companion, 

Dr.  William  L.  Culbert 
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HRICE  blessed,  rather,  is  the  man,  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature, 

The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  bloom. 
The  bounteous  providence  in  ev’ry  feature. 

Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  creature, 

Making  all  earth  a fane,  all  heav’n  its  dome. 

To  his  tuned  spirit  the  wild  heather-bells 
Ring  Sabbath  knells ; 

The  jubilate  of  the  soaring  lark 
Is  chant  of  clerk ; 

For  choir,  the  thrush  and  the  gregarious  linnet; 

The  sod’s  a cushion  for  his  pious  want ; 

And,  consecrated  by  the  heav’n  within  it, 

The  sky-blue  pool,  a font. 

Each  cloud-capp’d  mountain  is  a holy  altar; 

An  organ  breathes  in  every  grove ; 

And  the  full  heart’s  a Psalter, 

Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  love ! 

Thomas  Hood. 


August  8 


Left  Cambridge  by  motor  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  arrived  in  Montreal  at 
8 p.  m.  Stopped  for  luncheon  at  Grey  Goose  Lodge,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Schroon  Lake  Village — where  Sister  Mary  Johnston  and  Tom,  with 
Edwin  and  Robert,  were  staying.  We  were  looking  for  the  lodge,  and 
when  running  past  it,  were  hailed  by  Mary,  who  was  watching  for  us. 
They  had  remained  at  home  that  day,  hoping  to  see  us.  They  had  a tent 
in  a beautiful  spot  among  the  pines,  and  were  as  happy  as  a lot  of  children 
on  a picnic — and  all — including  meals — for  $8.00  per  day  for  the  lot. 


August  9 

Spent  in  Montreal.  Had  great  difficulty  in  finding  things  we  wanted 
to  buy — like  duffle  bags,  cartridges,  bag  locks,  etc.  Cully  needed  particu- 
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larly  more  cartridges  for  his  9.5  Mannlicker  gun.  Couldn’t  find  them. 
Bought  two  duffie  bags  and  some  “medicine.” 

We  stayed  at  Ritz  Hotel — couldn’t  get  into  New  Mount  Royal.  Ritz 
not  very  satisfactory.  Hard  to  beat  the  old  Windsor.  Hotels  all  full. 
Many  conventions,  and  many  people  came  to  buy  liquor. 

Left  by  the  5 p.  m.  train,  called  the  “Trans-Canada”  Limited.  Had 
a good  drawing  room  on  the  Observation  car,  but  were  obliged  to  check 
our  baggage.  About  9 130  p.  m.  passed  Ottawa,  and  next  morning  began 
the  scrub  and  small  tree  country,  which  stretched  1,000  miles  to  near 
Winnipeg.  In  this  stretch  we  never  saw  one  wagon  road,  and  no  houses, 
except  those  at,  and  connected  with,  the  stations,  and  with  the  Roads 
Administration.  Were  surprised  Ontario  contained  so  much  waste  land. 
From  Winnipeg,  passed  through  the  great  wheat  belt.  Wonderful  coun- 
try, and  great  possibilities.  The  drawbacks  are : frosts,  hail,  and  drought. 

From  Calgary  to  Coast  was  all  the  way  thro’  the  Mountains.  At  Lake 
Louise  an  “open”  car  with  no  cover  was  put  on,  and  we  rode  on  this  all 
the  afternoon  and  well  into  the  evening.  A wonderful  ride,  and  so 
impressive  that  people  talked  only  in  subdued  tones.  Scenery  grand, 
beyond  description.  Followed  the  Frazer  River  right  into  Vancouver, 
which  we  reached  Monday,  the  13th,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  being  \ l/2  hours  late. 
This  was  caused  by  a freight  wreck  ahead,  which  delayed  us. 

From  the  border  at  La  Colie,  all  the  way  through  Canada,  we  met 
with  the  greatest  courtesy  and  friendliness.  The  Customs  people  at  La 
Colle  even  did  not  require  deposit  on  guns,  or  require  duty  on  cartridges. 
Our  Club  Membership  tickets  were  responsible — but  the  Customs  men 
were  good-natured  and  polite.  And  so  was  everyone  we  came  in  contact 
with,  from  waiters  and  shop  attendants  to  fellow  travelers  on  the  trains. 

In  Canada,  as  one  gets  West,  one  talks  to  anyone  and  everyone.  This 
warms  one  up  to  the  people  and  the  country.  Our  fellow-travelers  were 
mainly  tourists  and  many  of  the  farmer  and  school-teacher  classes.  The 
cheap  excursion  rates  bring  the  trip  in  reach  of  many  (our  return  fare 
New  York  to  Vancouver  was  only  $138.00  each). 

No  liquor  or  beer  sold  on  trains.  Different  Provinces  have  different 
liquor  laws — but  all  semi- Prohibition.  Americans  flocking  to  Montreal 
for  liquor.  Two  young  widows — friends  of  Cully’s — heavily  draped  in 
crepe  and  black — blew  into  Ritz,  Montreal,  in  morning — after  an  all- 
night  ride  from  Maine — to  “replenish.”  They  got  their  supply,  and  were 
returning  by  night  train,  having  to  get  up  at  4 a.  m.,  and  motor  home  to 
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their  destination  next  morning.  These  two  visions  in  black  with  their 
arms  full  of  bottles — and  followed  by  two  bell  boys,  also  loaded  down — 
gave  a sidelight  on  Prohibition,  as  they  waddled  to  the  lift  in  the  after- 
noon with  their  load.  They  were  nervous  as  to  how  they  might  get  across 
the  border.  The  only  “scandal” (?)  on  train  was  a good  looking  Eng- 
lish M.  P.  with  a nurse.  She  was  as  brown  as  a berry,  had  big  ear  rings, 
and  could  talk  some.  He  was  visiting  the  English  Colonies  to  study 
conditions  at  first  hand. 

It  is  a gradual  grade  to  Calgary,  then  up  some  more  to  Lake  Louise, 
and  then  down  steep  grades  for  all  afternoon.  Plenty  unused  water 
power  along  Frazer  River. 

We  had  two  days  at  Vancouver  and  bought  some  more  duffle,  and 
rearranged  our  packs — and  were  entertained  at  luncheon  by  General 
McDonald  and  Dr.  Ewing,  and  also  by  Dr.  Smith — a friend  of  Cully's. 
He  took  us  over  the  General  Hospital,  and  also  drove  us  out  in  the  coun- 
try to  see  a logging  operation.  This  showed  how  they  handle  the  big 
logs  by  power, — by  using  a tall  tree  as  a derrick,  hitching  their  wire 
ropes  high  up — and  by  use  of  donkey  engines,  pulling  in  the  logs  out  of 
the  forest  from  long  distances,  and  loading  them  on  cars,  as  one  would 
pile  up  matches.  A most  interesting  sight,  but  it  is  sad  to  see  a noble 
forest  wrecked.  After  dinner  by  Smith,  we  went  aboard  “S.  S.  Princess 
Alice,”  and  sailed  at  9 p.  m.  for  Wrangell. 

Much  impressed  by  Vancouver.  It  is  a most  promising  city. 

August  16 

Beautiful  day  and  no  wind.  Course  is  “inside”  and  resembles  a river. 
Vancouver  Island  not  passed  at  1 p.  m.  Several  large  snow-capped 
mountains  off  on  mainland.  Plenty  of  gulls  and  some  ducks  on  water  and 
frequent  floating  logs  and  sticks.  Sat  on  top  deck  all  forenoon. 

Stopped  half  an  hour  at  a salmon  canning  factory.  Indians  constitute 
most  of  the  labor — squaw  Indians.  The  bucks  were  outside  loafing  and 
wheeling  the  babies.  Nice  clean  factory — but  I don’t  think  tinned  salmon 
a safe  food. 

August  17 

Have  had  most  beautiful  weather  so  far.  At  10  a.  m.  stopped  at 
Prince  Rupert  for  two  hours.  Had  long  walk  around  the  town.  Town 
has  5,000  people,  and  has  a very  new  look — a typical  frontier  place.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  R.  R. 
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Our  entire  course  has  been  inside  the  islands,  and  has  seemed  like  a 
river  all  the  way.  Mountains  all  the  way,  very  grand  scenery — many  of 
them  snow-capped. 

August  18 

Reached  Wrangell  at  4 a.  m.,  and  had  to  get  off.  Remained  in  Wran- 
gell all  day.  Nothing  of  interest  but  the  scenery — totem  poles  and  saw- 
mills. Stayed  at  Johnnie  Grant’s  hotel,  where  we  were  very  comfortable. 
The  other  nine  hunters  all  landed,  and  some  of  them  were  pretty  full,  and 
remained  so  all  day. 

The  names  of  the  other  hunters  were  as  follows : 

Theodore  Douglas  Robinson,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  Douglas  Robinson,  Jr.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.  Burnes,  1287  Hyde  Park  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

J.  Aug.  Beck,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

S.  B.  Harman,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Welker,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

D.  W.  Bell,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Riley,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Mr.  Stack,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mr.  Beck  is  a taxidermist,  and  a good  chap,  and  we  have  arranged  to 
have  him  mount  our  trophies.  He  has  promised  to  look  them  over  when 
we  get  back  from  our  trip,  to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition.  (The 
two  chaps  who  got  so  loaded  are  now — next  morning — filled  with 
remorse,  and  swear  they  won’t  touch  liquor  again  on  the  trip.  They 
can’t  eat  yet.) 

August  19 

Ted  Sterling,  the  manager  of  the  Barrington  Transportation  Co., 
which  owns  two  boats  on  the  Stikine  River,  called  us  about  3 a.  m.,  and 
we  started  up  river  before  daylight.  We  had  slept  at  hotel.  The  good 
old  Japanese  cook,  “Ben,”  gave  us  hot  coffee,  toast  and  jam,  and  we  were 
off  on  the  last  lap. 

It  was  beautiful  in  the  early  dawn,  and  the  sun  came  up  in  a cloud- 
less sky.  The  current  is  swift,  but  the  gas  engine  has  125  h.  p.,  and  she 
bucks  the  current  at  about  8 miles  per  hour. 

At  6 a.  m.  Ben  tooted  his  tin  horn,  and  we  had  a wonderful  breakfast 
of  oranges,  rolled  oats,  scrambled  eggs,  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  hot  biscuit, 
toast  and  strawberry  jam. 

All  the  forenoon  we  have  lolled  on  top  deck  looking  at  the  wonderful 
mountains,  the  numerous  glaciers — and  watching  for  bear  and  moose. 
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Have  seen  nothing  but  eagles  up  to  io  a.  m.  We  get  more  and  more 
anxious  the  farther  we  get  towards  our  destination.  The  Lord  is  sure 
good  to  allow  me  this  trip,  and  I hope  He  soon  gives  Bob  the  same 
privilege. 

Mr.  Stack  has  his  little  boy,  8 years  old,  and  a valet  and  a doctor  with 
him.  There  are  no  railings  on  the  boat,  and  the  boy  is  tied  by  a rope 
either  to  his  dad  or  the  valet  all  the  time.  Nice  outfit  to  take  on  an 
excursion  of  this  sort.  Stack  has  a big  revolver  in  his  belt  and  a belt  of 
cartridges  for  same,  and  a long  knife.  He  expects  close-up  work  evidently. 

All  day  until  dark  we  pushed  up  stream  against  strong  current,  amidst 
the  grandest  scenery  I ever  saw.  The  glaciers  were  the  great  surprise. 
They  were  everywhere.  One  extended  four  miles  along  river  front,  and 
back  by  circuitous  route  through  the  mountains  for  120  miles  to  the  sea, 
where  it  is  said  to  be  always  active.  Many  of  the  mountains  were  snow- 
capped, but  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  snow  from  glacier.  The  wonder 
is  they  don’t  melt. 

The  luncheon  and  dinner  were  excellent  and  old  Ben,  the  cook — an 
artist.  The  two  “lanks,”  Bobbie  Burnes  and  Bell,  got  over  their  “jag,” 
and  began  to  eat  at  dinner.  Up  to  then  they  said  they  felt  rotten,  and 
both  swore,  “No  more  whiskey  for  me.”  Burnes  was  much  ashamed  of 
himself,  and  explained  to  me  he  hadn’t  drunk  before  in  a year,  and  that 
he  was  very  silly  to  drink. 

The  Stack  kid  hasn’t  fallen  overboard  yet. 

Turned  in  at  8 130,  and  the  boat  tied  up  at  9 — until  3 a.  m.  We  slept 
like  logs.  Our  room  is  just  over  the  screw.  Cully  got  in  first  and  took 
top  berth,  but  the  great  big  thing  could  hardly  get  in,  it  was  so  small. 

August  20 

Up  at  5 130  to  see  the  country.  Everyone  up  and  hungry. 

Went  through  the  Gorge  at  8.  Swift  narrow  stream. 

Bully  breakfast,  ham  and  eggs,  corn  bread,  toast,  potatoes,  oatmeal, 
jam,  coffee.  Feel  fine,  great  air. 

Aug.  Beck  got  a fright  in  the  night.  His  bunk  was  forward,  and  the 
water  rose  a foot  in  the  night.  We  were  hitched  to  the  bank,  and  there 
was  a big  log  overhanging  lower  deck.  When  the  water  rose,  the  engi- 
neer wanted  to  shift  up  stream  a bit  and  started  the  engine.  He  forgot 
the  log — and  as  he  started,  the  log  came  bang  against  end  of  Beck’s  bunk, 
and  smashed  the  side,  right  at  his  head.  Beck  thought  a bear  was  after 
him,  and  jumped — half  asleep — to  the  floor,  well  frightened,  but  not  hurt. 
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At  9 a.  m.  they  sighted  a black  bear  and  sent  several  shots  after  him, 
but  did  not  hit  him.  Cully  and  I are  doing  no  shooting  on  board. 

By  noon  we  ran  out  of  the  snow.  Although  on  higher  ground,  the 
snow  has  practically  disappeared.  Don’t  understand  it. 

At  i p.  m.  we  picked  up  a prospector  on  the  shore,  and  took  him  and 
his  boat  aboard — the  only  man  seen  in  the  river  so  far,  except  the  Gov- 
ernment Agent,  Mr.  Winne,  at  Canadian  boundary.  This  prospector  has 
prospected  this  section  for  five  years  and  has  some  claims  staked  out. 

At  2 p.  m.  we  pushed  our  boat’s  nose  into  a mountain  stream,  coming 
from  some  glacier  way  back,  and  they  dipped  in  two  barrels  of  water  for 
drinking.  It  was  about  the  color  of  milk. 

Soon  passed  a prospector’s  cabin — he  of  the  Irish  wife — and  took  on 
two  passengers. 

At  2 :30  a grizzly  was  seen  running  across  the  sand  350  yards  from 
the  boat.  Several  began  shooting,  and  Beck  hit  him  twice,  and  killed  him. 
Several  went  across  and  brought  him  aboard.  He  was  a small  bear. 

At  4 o’clock  we  passed  old  trapper’s  cabin,  who  hailed  us,  and  wanted 
to  send  a horse  to  Telegraph  Creek,  but  Captain  wouldn’t  take  him  on. 
Old  trapper  very  disgusted. 

At  4 .'30  a big  black  bear  was  seen  climbing  a steep  cliff.  Several  of 
the  sportsmen  (?)  grabbed  guns  and  began  to  shoot.  Must  have  hit  him, 
as  he  rolled  down  the  cliff.  They  shot  20  times.  We  did  not  stop.  Fine 
example  of  sportsmanship  ( ?) — and  bear  is  out  of  season,  too. 

At  dusk,  when  within  two  miles  of  Telegraph  Creek,  we  saw  a beau- 
tiful big  black  bear  coming  down  to  the  water  to  drink.  Some  of  the 
“sports”  ( ?)  shot  at  him,  as  usual,  but  Mr.  Bear  skipped  back  into  the  tim- 
ber unhurt. 

Landed  at  Telegraph  Creek  at  10  o’clock  and  went  to  hotel  to  sleep. 

Our  guides  met  us,  and  Dennis,  the  head  guide,  came  up  to  the  room 
for  a “big  talk.” 

There  was  a dance,  but  we  turned  in,  and  did  not  attend. 

Awfully  glad  to  get  Helen’s  fine  telegram. 

August  21 

Spent  the  morning  getting  our  stuff  together  and  talking  with  Bob 
Hyland,  our  outfitter,  who  impressed  us  very  favorably.  Checked  off  the 
supplies,  and  inspected  the  horses  and  outfit,  and  watched  the  other  parties 
getting  ready. 
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On  Dennis’  advice,  we  let  the  party  which  was  going  in  our  northern 
direction,  get  off  ahead,  and  we  started  at  4 :30,  and  reached  our  camp 
ground  at  7 :30. 

We  have  8 pack  horses  and  2 saddle  horses.  Indians  walk,  but  have 
two  extra  guides,  so  the  2 guides  can  ride  when  we  go  for  the  hunt  on  the 
ranges.  Horses  are  all  good,  honest  beasts,  and  we  are  well  outfitted, 
with  Dennis  as  Head  Guide,  Benny  Frank  as  Second  Guide,  Ned  Brooks 
as  Cook,  and  Billy  Hawkins  as  Horse  Wrangler. 

Met  Dennis’  wife  and  his  five  babies.  Wife  good  looking  and  Dennis 
proudly  says,  “She  have  some  white  blood.” 

Met  Jackson,  son  of  the  Jackson  at  Stoke  Poges  Golf  Club.  He  is 
Superintendent  of  the  telegraph  at  Telegraph  Creek,  and  was  awfully  glad 
to  see  someone  who  had  seen  his  father  so  recently. 

Got  our  license  from  Mr.  Dodd,  the  Government  Agent. 

Met  the  Catholic  peripatetic  priest,  who  was  in  Telegraph  Creek  for  a 
few  days.  Has  a big  territory,  and  all  like  him.  Doing  much  good. 

Bob  Hyland  is  very  popular  with  Indians  and  all.  His  father  died, 
and  eldest  son  took  the  property — ran  it  badly,  then  died,  and  Bob  Hyland 
took  the  estate  over,  in  a bad  condition,  and  has  had  a great  struggle  to 
keep  from  bankruptcy.  He  is  getting  a start,  helped  some  by  Billy  Beach, 
and  has  the  loyal  affection  of  everyone,  and  we  hope  succeeds.  He 
thought  he  couldn’t  outfit  us,  but  we  think  Beach  urged  him  to,  and  Den- 
nis helped  to  make  the  outfit  possible  by  putting  in  five  of  his  own  horses. 

Calbraith  and  Hudson  Bay  Company  also  do  outfitting.  Calbraith  is 
not  spoken  well  of  by  the  natives.  His  Indian  wife  died  and  he  has  an 
illegitimate  family  of  five,  besides  his  legitimate  children.  He  outfitted 
the  party  of  six  from  Williamsport,  Pa.,  four  of  whom  are  on  this  same 
trail  with  us,  and  two  went  to  Dease  Lake  country. 

Theo.  D.  Robinson,  outfitted  by  Hudson  Bay  Company,  went  South, 
into  the  Klappan,  as  did  also  Stack  and  kid,  and  valet  and  doctor  (afraid 
of  grizzlies). 

Dr.  Culbert  and  the  other  doctor  were  in  great  demand  for  profes- 
sional services;  at  Telegraph  Creek  saw  the  Episcopal  minister  and  his 
wife  and  two  children  professionally;  also  saw  another  patient,  and  also 
Bob  Hyland — for  his  ears.  No  fees,  but  everlasting  gratitude  of  his 
patients. 

Our  start  on  the  trail  was  up  hill  for  eight  miles.  This  is  the  old  Daw- 
son trail  and  extra  good.  It  was  awfully  hot,  but  we  made  the  trip 
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easily.  Cully  and  I let  Indians  ride  for  ^4  of  an  hour,  and  we  walked,  to 
keep  from  getting  sore. 

Camped  at  a wonderful  spot,  overlooking  a glorious  country  of  ranges, 
and  by  a brook  as  cold  as  ice  water.  Had  a bully  supper,  and  will  now 
turn  in — very  well  satisfied  indeed  with  all  the  arrangements  and  our 
outfit — and  we  have  40  days  of  joy  ahead! 

August  22 

“ Summit  Camp” — Morning  dawned  bright,  and  we  made  5 miles  to 
the  top  of  the  divide  and  waited  for  the  pack  train. 

At  1 o’clock  lunched  on  hot  tea,  bread,  ham,  cheese  and  jam  and  raw 
onions. 

I walked  an  hour  in  forenoon  and  1^4  hours  in  afternoon,  and  waited 
at  a good  sized  river  for  the  others.  Dennis,  with  my  horse  and  pack 
train,  passed,  and  he  left  the  horse  for  me. 

Cully  hadn’t  come  on  yet,  and  after  wating  £4  hour,  I became  anxious 
about  him  and  started  back  and  met  him  coming  on.  He  had  been  asleep 
on  the  trail — a nice  trick  to  play  on  me.  He  said  he  felt  sleepy,  and  he 
also  said,  “I  am  sorry,”  so  what  could  I do? 

Met  an  Indian  woman  on  trail  with  2 children  and  6 dogs.  The  dogs 
were  packing  her  duffle,  and  she  was  headed  for  Telegraph  Creek.  One 
little  kiddy — a baby — was  in  a sack  on  her  mother’s  back  and  asleep. 
Another  child,  three  years  old,  was  along.  Mother  happy,  good  looking 
and  fine  teeth.  The  dogs  all  looked  happy  and  tired — just  like  Cully 
looked  when  I met  him  up. 

Camped  by  the  Tabltan  River.  Tried  the  rod  with  a fly,  but  no  suc- 
cess. Billy’s  wife  (Billy  is  our  Horse  Wrangler)  lives  near  by,  and  she 
sent  us  a lovely  “Dolly  Varden”  trout,  which  we  had  boiled  for  supper. 

I gave  Cully  a drink  when  he  got  in,  he  seemed  so  tired  after  his 
“sleep”  on  the  trail,  and  he  acted  like  he  had  drunk  a whole  bottle.  Shall 
have  to  drink  up  our  supply  myself,  as  a smell  of  the  cork  is  enough  for 
him.  Have  come  to  the  conclusion  Cully’s  so-called  “heart  trouble”  is 
just  simon-pure  laziness. 

We  have  done  15  miles  today.  It  takes  about  5 days  to  get  to  the 
goat  country. 

There  is  something  in  the  air  up  here  which  has  a peculiar  effect  on  the 
moon,  for  he  got  full  in  record  time.  And  when  real  young,  we  could 
see  the  whole  moon’s  ring  outlined.  Perhaps  the  same  influences  which 
caused  this  effect  on  the  moon,  also  acted  on  Cully. 
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August  23 

“Salmon  Camp” — It  was  very  hot  on  the  trail  all  clay.  Walked  2 
hours,  and  got  to"camp  at  5.  Too  hot  to  go  further. 

The  thing  which  impresses  me  is  the  long  distance  we  have  to  go  to 
get  to  the  hunting  grounds,  a distance  of  about  140  miles. 

The  horses  interest  me.  Two  have  bells  on,  and  the  rest  follow  the 
bells,  like  sheep.  When  we  stop,  they  lie  down  with  their  loads  on.  Each 
horse  has  a load  of  about  300  lbs.  At  night  they  are  turned  loose  and 
range  at  will,  but  continue  to  follow  the  bell  horses.  In  the  morning  it 
sometimes  takes  a long  time  to  find  them.  Billy  is  up  very  early  for  this 
job. 

We  are  camped  by  a stream  about  double  the  size  of  our  brook  at 
home.  It  is  full  of  salmon. 

On  the  trail  at  noon  we  always  “boil  the  kettle”  and  have  tea. 

Cully  did  not  sleep  on  the  trail  today.  His  conscience  troubled  him 
some. 

When  we  reached  camp  we  went  into  the  stream  and  had  a wonderful 
bath  and  are  now  waiting  for  supper. 

August  24 

“Salmon  River  Camp”- — It  began  to  rain  when  we  finished  breakfast 
and  continued  until  noon. 

We  got  a light  luncheon  of  tea,  bread,  ham,  etc.,  and  started,  and  did 
12  miles. 

Before  starting  we  amused  ourselves  by  watching  the  salmon  in  the 
stream.  There  were  a good  many,  one  big  one  which  would  weigh  25 
lbs.  They  were  all  scarred  up  from  their  trip  from  the  sea,  which  is  a 
long  way  from  here,  and  many  falls  for  them  to  climb. 

Shot  1 blue  grouse  and  2 “fool  hen” — both  very  like  our  partridge. 
Cook  makes  them  into  a stew  and  they  are  delicious. 

The  pack  on  one  horse  got  loose.  They  put  a blinder  over  a horse’s 
eyes  when  adjusting  packs.  This  time,  the  horse  was  faced  the  way  we 
came,  and  when  blinder  was  removed,  he  started  for  home,  and  the  horse 
man  had  to  chase  him  a mile.  Cully  rode  back  and  gave  him  his  horse 
to  ride. 

After  getting  to  camp  we  saw  our  first  goat,  lying  down  away  ofif  on 
a high  mountain. 

Fred  Brooks,  the  cook,  sings  or  whistles  most  of  the  time.  His  songs 
are  weird  Oriental  sounds,  like  those  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  or  in  China. 
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Their  language  sounds  very  like  Chinese,  and  some  words  like  French.  I 
think  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  Indian  came  originally  from  China. 

We  are  camped  by  a small  swift  river.  Two  of  the  boys  went  a mile 
down  to  the  bigger  stream  after  making  camp,  to  catch  salmon.  They  had 
no  tackle,  but  relied  on  finding  some  down  by  the  river.  Their  “tackle” 
consists  of  a sharpened  piece  of  wire,  bent  into  form  of  a hook  and  lashed 
to  a pole.  With  this  they  “snag”  out  the  fish.  The  boys  found  no  tackle 
and  came  home  empty-handed,  but  said,  “Salmon  plenty  down  there.” 

We  have  little  desire  to  fish  yet.  We  are  tired  when  reaching  camp, 
and  fishing  looks  too  easy.  Goats  and  grizzlies  are  what  we  are  after. 

Used  mosquito  nets  last  night. 

August  25 

“Cheslay  River  Camp” — The  trail  for  four  miles  was  steep  hills — 
all  the  way  up  hill.  I felt  sorry  for  the  pack  horses.  One  young  horse, 
known  as  the  “kicker,”  followed  Cully  and  me  closely  all  the  way  up 
the  hill.  She  had  no  shoes  on  hind  feet  yet,  but  the  boys  are  to  shoe  her 
soon. 

The  elevation  at  the  top  was  4,300  feet,  and  we  kept  at  that  level  all 
day,  through  a quite  flat  country,  and  passed  many  lakes,  with  a good 
many  ducks. 

Passed  several  horse  skulls,  said  to  be  of  horses  which  died  during 
the  gold  rush  to  Klondyke  in  1898 — just  a glimpse  of  the  great  hardships 
suffered  in  that  rush.  From  Telegraph  Creek  to  Klondyke  is  about  400 
miles,  and  we  have  followed  that  trail  so  far. 

Dennis  shot  three  blue  grouse  this  forenoon,  and  in  the  afternoon  four 
ptarmigan — our  first  view  of  this  bird.  We  had  them  in  a pot  pie  for 
supper,  also  with  a grouse  soup  to  start  with,  and  it  was  some  supper. 

The  air  has  become  clearer  and  cooler,  and  it  was  the  best  day  yet. 
There  will  be  a frost  tonight.  We  are  camped  overlooking  two  lakes. 
We  camped  at  4,000  feet  elevation. 

August  26 

“Camp  of  the  Bogged  Horse ” — Hard  frost,  which  froze  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  of  ice  in  the  water  pail,  but  there  was  not  a cloud  this 
morning.  The  moon  was  full  last  night,  and  rose  like  a ball  of  pure  white 
silver. 

I referred  to  the  similarity  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  to  Chinese. 
Besides  the  general  similarity,  they  pronounce  their  “r’s”  like  “1,”  for 
example:  “Lose”  for  “rose”;  “dilection”  for  “direction.” 
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On  the  22nd,  I referred  to  Cully’s  sleeping  on  the  trail,  but  forgot  to 
say  that  Maggie  was  with  him.  He  hasn’t  done  this  again,  though  he 
keeps  pretty  close  to  Maggie  all  the  time. 

Bright  and  cloudless  all  day,  and  rather  warm. 

The  country  passed  through  was  the  same  high  tableland  as  the  day 
before,  with  many  lakes,  and  two  beautiful  small  rivers  of  clear,  cold 
water.  Very  few  scattered  trees,  and  they  were  small,  like  all  the  timber 
we  have  seen. 

Just  after  starting  from  camp,  one  pack  horse  got  mixed  in  a boggy 
creek,  and  lay  down  until  her  pack  was  removed.  The  horses  are  almost 
human  in  their  intelligence.  At  night,  when  packs  are  taken  off,  they 
always  start  to  feed  along  the  back  trail.  The  horse  man  has  to  head  them 
off,  and  start  them  on  the  up  trail.  When  we  stop  for  luncheon  at  noon, 
horses  lie  down  with  their  packs  on. 

Seen  no  game  yet,  except  the  grouse  and  ptarmigan.  Dennis  shot 
two  of  the  latter,  and  we  had  a pot  roast  of  them  and  three  grouse 
tonight — along  with  rice,  jam,  tea,  soup,  bread  and  butter.  We  ate  in  the 
open,  under  a pine  tree,  before  sundown — in  the  finest  dining  room  in  the 
world. 

We  are  camped  on  Mosquito  Creek,  a good  sized  stream. 

Tomorrow  we  leave  our  tent  here  with  the  bulk  of  our  stuff,  and  go 
light,  across  to  Hart  Mountain,  for  a two-day  hunt  for  goats,  and  will 
camp  on  timber  line.  The  plan  is  to  hunt  goats  first,  then  sheep,  then 
moose  and  caribou.  The  two  latter  are  not  ready  yet,  and  are  not  flocking 
together  until  about  the  8th  or  10th  September.  It  is  a surprise  that  we 
have  to  ride  so  far  to  the  hunting  grounds. 

Cully  refuses  to  look  in  the  mirror,  and  refuses  to  shave  until  he  gets 
a bear.  He  looks  dreadful. 

I walked  two  hours  today.  One  gets  sore  and  stiff  riding,  and  walk- 
ing is  a relief;  besides  it  gives  the  boys  a lift,  which  they  appreciate. 

As  I write,  Fred  Brooks,  the  cook,  is  singing  as  he  washes  up — the 
horse  bells  are  tinkling  in  the  swamp,  and  the  river  adds  a steady  mur- 
mur— and  we  are  the  only  humans  in  a big  radius  to  enjoy  it. 

Altitude  at  this  camp  is  3,750  feet. 

August  27 

“Mosquito  Creek  Camp” — A good  night’s  sleep,  with  no  flies  or 
mosquitoes. 

The  boys  packed  enough  food  for  three  days  and  left  the  balance, 
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including  our  personal  surplus  stuff,  and  stored  it  in  one  tent.  Such 
things  as  flour  and  sugar  were  hung  high  up  in  a tree.  The  boys  say  no 
one  ever  steals  on  the  trail  in  this  country. 

We  have  two  spare  saddles  along,  and  by  lightening  up  as  described, 
all  the  boys  were  able  to  ride,  and  we  started  across  the  swampy  plain  for 
Hart  Mountain  for  a two-day  goat  hunt. 

The  distance  to  where  we  made  camp  at  timber  line,  near  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  was  six  miles.  There  was  no  trail,  and  Dennis  led  through 
the  long  swamp.  It  was  boggy,  and  in  places  pretty  soft,  but  no  horse 
fell.  A good  sized  stream  wandered  carelessly  back  and  forth,  necessi- 
tating our  crossing  it  several  times.  Near  the  far  side,  as  the  ground 
got  a little  higher,  we  saw  many  moose  signs. 

Reaching  foot  of  the  mountain,  one  man  went  ahead,  and  with  an  axe 
cleared  a trail  through  the  burnt  and  fallen  timber. 

Saw  four  moose  up  in  the  gulch  where  we  camped  at  an  elevation  of 
5,200  feet.  The  camp  is  on  the  bank  of  a roaring  brook,  with  water  like 
ice  water. 

Had  a wonderful  luncheon — and  then,  leaving  cook  and  horse  wran- 
gler, the  rest  of  us  went  up  on  the  big  ridge  for  a look,  and  to  get  our 
bearings. 

Cully  saw  16  goats  off  about  one  mile,  but  there  were  no  Billys  among 
them,  and  as  it  began  to  rain,  we  all  came  in,  expecting  to  put  in  a full 
day’s  hunting  tomorrow. 

Saw  many  ptarmigan,  and  shot  seven  for  dinner  with  the  .22  auto- 
matic. 

This  is  about  the  first-place  we  have  seen  much  animal  life.  There  are 
many  eagles — (I  wonder  if  they  catch  the  kids?),  ptarmigan,  gophers, 
ground  hogs,  moose,  goats,  and  many  birds.  The  ground  hog  is  similar 
to  our  woodchuck,  but  has  a good  fur,  and  is  hunted  for.  Their  holes  are 
everywhere. 

From  the  ridge  we  got  a wonderful  view  and  saw  clearly  the  great 
country  we  are  going  to  visit  for  sheep,  caribou,  and  moose. 

August  28 

“Hart  Mountain  Camp” — It  rained  a good  deal  last  night,  and  the 
weather  was  uncertain  in  the  morning. 

We  started  for  our  goat  hunt  together  with  the  guides.  Once  on  top, 
we  traveled  about  two  and  one-half  miles  across  the  rolling  plateau  to  two 
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high  round  peaks  of  broken  rock,  sticking  up  from  the  plateau.  From 
here  we  had  a great  view  of  the  rugged  sheep  range  in  the  clouds  off  to 
the  West,  beyond  the  Cheslay  River — and  here  we  separated,  Cully  going 
south,  and  we  west. 

The  flock  of  16  nannies  and  kids  were  in  sight  off  on  the  plain — the 
same  Cully  saw  yesterday. 

We  traveled  two  miles  west.  Dennis  would  get  off  occasionally  and 
inspect  the  cliffs  on  our  side,  and  with  the  glass,  the  cliffs  facing  us.  In 
our  immediate  front  were  red  mountains,  light  straw-colored  mountains, 
and  some  of  a peculiar  bluish  tint. 

Dennis  finally  spotted  a Billy  off  about  a mile,  at  noon.  We  stalked 
him  as  far  as  we  could  with  the  horses,  then  hitched  them,  and  started 
afoot,  skirting  several  peaks,  and  finally  climbing  one  on  the  side  of  the 
valley  where  the  goat  was  seen.  Once  up  there,  it  proved  to  be  a knife- 
edged  peak,  with  steep  sides,  which  made  me  timid  about  walking. 

We  found,  instead  of  one  goat,  a flock  of  ten  Billys  off  down  in  the 
valley  quietly  feeding.  It  was  too  far  to  shoot.  Dennis  decided  the  only 
way  was  to  go  down  the  steep  mountain  on  the  off  side,  and  approach  the 
goats  up  their  valley.  At  first  I demurred,  as  I had  never  tried  such  a 
place.  But  he  took  my  gun,  and  we  started.  Got  on  all  right,  until  half 
way  down,  when  we  found  the  wind  seemed  to  have  changed  and  was 
blowing  in  our  faces.  Dennis  said,  “Must  go  back.”  So  we  climbed  this 
slide,  which  took  all  the  wind  for  me  in  my  vicinity. 

Got  back  to  the  top,  and  here  was  the  wind  blowing  steadily  as  it  was 
at  first.  So  we  decided  it  was  blowing  down  and  then  sucking  back  up  the 
slide.  So  we  went  down  the  slide  again,  this  time  to  the  bottom,  and 
skulked  around  to  the  foot  of  the  goats’  valley. 

Then  the  real  stalk  began — stooping  and  crawling  from  bush  to  bush, 
for  there  was  no  protection,  save  grass,  and  an  occasional  bush  about  the 
size  of  large  huckleberry  bushes.  We  crawled  flat,  for  nearly  ioo  yards. 
Finally  got  in  range.  Dennis,  with  the  glass,  selected  what  seemed  the 
largest  pair  of  horns,  and  I shot. 

After  wounding  him,  I shot  one  other,  which  made  my  limit.  They 
are  big  beasts,  weighing  from  450  to  700  pounds.  Both  pairs  of  horns 
were  perfect,  and  both  same  length,  vis.,  8%"  long  each. 

Dennis  skinned  out  the  heads,  and  we  started  to  climb  back  to  the 
horses  in  a heavy  rain  which  had  started.  It  was  hard  work  for  me.  It 
was  half  past  three,  we  had  had  no  luncheon,  and  were  tired.  Got  started 
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for  home  at  4,  and  reached  there  at  7 p.  m.,  all  the  way  in  a pouring  rain, 
and  with  a high  cold  wind — but  happy  and  contented  to  have  gotten  my 
two  goats  in  one  day. 

Got  some  tea,  and  waited  for  Cully,  who  did  not  arrive  until  8 :30. 
Unfortunately  he  got  no  goats.  They  saw  some  good  ones,  but  they  were 
in  such  inaccessible  places,  and  down  such  steep  mountainous  precipices, 
they  could  not  get  to  them.  They  also  saw  one  grizzly,  away  down  in  a 
valley,  but  to  get  to  him  was  impossible  without  a whole  day  for  the 
job,  and  the  climbing  was  too  strenuous. 

We  saw  seven  or  eight  moose,  but  the  bulls  are  still  in  the  velvet,  and 
we  will  wait. 

It  continued  to  rain  most  of  the  night. 

I forgot  to  say,  we  saw  two  young  buck  sheep  and  a small  lamb,  but 
the  heads  were  not  good  enough.  There  are,  no  doubt,  sheep  where  we 
were. 

We  were  pretty  well  done  up  when  we  got  back. 

The  high  plateau  referred  to  above  is  about  6,000  feet,  and  we  found 
it  full  of  soft  places,  in  some  of  which  the  horses  went  in  nearly  to  their 
bellies.  Cully’s  horse  lay  down  with  him  twice  in  such  places. 

I think  the  snow  hasn’t  been  long  off  this  mountain,  and  also  that  the 
ground  underneath  is  frozen,  thus  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water. 

When  the  frost  comes  out,  the  ground  has  a tendency  to  heave,  and  I 
think  this  explains  the  above  conditions. 

When  I reached  the  two  dead  goats,  I was  attracted  to  their  long 
white  beards,  and  imagined  I could  see  how  the  beard  of  a certain  friend 
— who  refused  to  shave — would  look,  after  another  few  days.  I men- 
tion no  names. 

August  29 

“Mosquito  Creek  Camp” — The  morning  broke  bright,  but  soon  clouds 
gathered,  the  barometer  was  low,  and  soon  after  we  started  at  11,  it 
began  to  rain,  and  rained  the  whole  three  hours’  ride  down  the  mountain, 
and  across  the  wide  swamp,  back  to  our  old  camp  at  Mosquito  Creek. 

But  soon  after,  the  sun  came  out,  and  dried  things  off  pretty  well. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  cleaning  up,  shoeing  horses,  and  making 
ready  for  the  next  push  of  six  days  to  the  real  hunting  country. 

I am  impressed  more  and  more  each  day  by  the  honesty  of  purpose, 
sincerity,  and  clean  lives  of  these  Indians.  They  are  simple  and  unspoiled 
as  children,  and  their  kindness  to  each  other  is  beautiful. 
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As  Sir  Charles  Pease  remarked  about  the  nations  of  East  Africa — 
one  should  not  come  here  to  see  barbarians  and  savages ; he  should  go  to 
New  York  or  London,  or  to  any  so-called  civilized  (?)  country. 

In  their  personal  habits,  they  are  far  cleaner  than  the  Adirondack  or 
French  Canadian  guides,  bathing  as  often  as  we,  and  regularly  washing 
their  clothes.  And  the  cook  never  wastes  a morsel — everything  is  used. 

August  30 

“Trail-Side  Camp”  or  “Camp  of  the  Yellow  Water” — Morning 
dawned  cloudy,  with  barometer  still  low,  and  before  we  started  it  began 
to  rain,  and  continued  until  1 o’clock. 

Boiled  the  kettle  at  1,  and  ate  lunch  on  the  ground  in  the  rain,  and 
then  pushed  on,  and  camped  after  12  miles. 

The  country  was  a rolling  plain,  with  no  trees,  except  a few  scattered 
balsams,  and  a low  growing  bush.  Passed  several  lakes,  but  saw  no 
game,  not  even  a ptarmigan. 

Dennis  is  a wonderfully  fine  Indian,  and  a credit  to  any  civilization.  If 
there  were  any  tribal  organization,  he  would  get  my  vote  for  Chief. 

Cully  just  remarked,  as  we  are  sitting  by  a blazing  camp  fire,  waiting 
for  dinner : “This  is  the  most  ideal  camping  and  outing  trip  one  could 
have,”  and  it  is  true.  Everything  is  splendid,  and  the  weather  doesn’t 
make  the  slightest  difference.  We  are  happy  as  can  be,  under  all  con- 
ditions. Our  beds  beat  the  Belmont,  and  Delmonico  never  served  up  such 
meals,  or  appetites  anyhow. 

The  weather  has  gotten  cooler,  and  all  trace  of  mosquito  and  flies  has 
gone  for  the  season.  We  still  have  several  days’  travel  to  our  head  camp. 

Elevation  at  this  camp  is  4,300  feet. 

Dennis  selects  the  camping  places,  and  the  feed  for  the  horses  is  the 
first  consideration.  They  carry  no  horse  feed,  and  the  horses  are  turned 
out  to  graze.  Four  horses  have  bells,  and  those  without  bells  keep  with 
the  others.  Billy  gets  up  early  and  rounds  them  up,  and  it  often  takes 
him  an  hour  or  more,  for  sometimes  they  get  off  some  distance. 

The  other  considerations  for  a good  camp  are  dry  ground,  good  water, 
and  plenty  of  firewood. 

One  has  to  camp  with  a friend  to  really  know  him.  I thought  before 
we  started  that  Cully  was  a normal  sort — but  then  I only  knew  him  as  a 
civilized  gent.  Now  I find  he  is  entirely  eligible  to  join  Vars’  associa- 
tion, known  as  the  “A.  P.  A.” 
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P.  S.  by  Dr.  Culbert: — I am  not  given  to  writing  much,  but  in  this 
wonderful  air,  in  this  gentle  rain,  and  before  this  entrancing  camp  fire,  and 
furthermore,  nagged,  or  I might  say  goaded,  by  the  inuendoes  of  my 
friend,  I cannot  help,  or  rather,  I feel  in  all  fairness  to  record  in  these 
memoirs  that  there  is  a certain  note  of — I don’t  like  to  call  it  envy,  because 
I think  he  is  above  that,  and  again,  I could  hardly  call  it  jealousy,  but  to 
be  frank,  it  is  a sort  of  mixture  between  these  two,  and  admiration,  when 
he  refers  to  my  eligibility  to  the  honourable  “A.  P.  A.”  Also  the  same  is 
true  when,  in  his  cursory  way,  he  refers  to  my  truly  high  esteem  and 
affection  for  my  “Maggie,”  and  fails  in  any  way  to  refer  to  his  own  devo- 
tion to  his  “Kitty” — which  I really  regard  as  an  exhibition  of  high  moral 
character. 

August  31 

“Mahlin  Station  Camp ” — Got  a late  start  at  11  o’clock  on  account 
of  rain. 

Rained  all  night,  but  soon  stopped,  and  we  made  15  miles  to  Mahlin 
Telegraph  Station. 

The  only  incident  worth  recording  was  the  yellow  jackets  which  the 
horses  got  into.  This  occurred  four  times.  When  the  head  horse  got 
stung,  the  others  all  became  wise,  and  would  go  double  quick  through 
that  spot. 

We  passed  through  much  small  spruce  timber,  in  scenery  like  the 
Adirondacks,  with  many  lakes. 

By  the  aneroid  we  have  dropped  1,000  feet,  but  how  much  of  this  is 
due  to  change  in  weather  pressure,  we  don’t  know. 

We  are  camped  on  the  Mahlin  River,  a stream  the  size  of  the  Bat- 
tenkill.  There  is  a telegraph  operator  and  one  lineman  living  here  alone 
— a very  lonely  life.  They  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  their  three  big  dogs 
equally  happy. 

Referring  again  to  the  yellow  jackets, — Maggie  also  got  stung  on  the 
leg  and  Cully  was  distressed,  but  put  something  on,  and  she  didn’t  swell 
much. 

Cully  has  now  such  a long  grey  beard,  that  we  call  him  “Silver  Tip.” 
Got  five  blue  grouse  today,  and  will  have  them  for  dinner. 

Had  cup  of  tea  with  Wrathall  and  Hicks,  the  telegraph  men,  when  we 
got  in. 

Elevation  here  3,250  feet. 
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September  i 

“Camp  of  Much  Bog  and  Ram”- — The  morning  was  taken  up  in  shoe- 
ing horses,  and  in  general  repairs  to  the  outfit. 

After  Cully  and  I had  packed  our  stuff,  we  went  down  to  visit  with 
Wrathall  and  Hicks.  I sent  a night  message  to  Helen,  and  Cully  exam- 
ined Wrathall  professionally.  He  had  some  heart  trouble  and  very  bad 
tonsils,  and  Cully  phoned  Jackson,  the  district  superintendent  of  the  line, 
the  facts,  advising  that  Wrathall  be  given  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Van- 
couver and  have  Smith  take  them  out.  Jackson  suggested  Cully  write 
the  facts  to  the  General  Superintendent  at  Vancouver,  which  he  did. 

The  boys  put  the  first  shoes  on  the  young  horse  known  as  the  “Kicker.” 
They  had  to  tie  up  one  leg  to  do  it,  but  they  know  how. 

We  climbed  from  the  valley  of  the  Mahlin  to  the  bench  of  the  Plateau, 
about  500  feet,  and  our  course  lay  through  burned  and  fallen  timber  for 
half  a day,  then  through  small  spruce, — and  then  on  to  a plain  of  low 
scrub.  The  trail  was  never  freed  of  fallen  logs,  and  it  was  not  easy 
going.  Besides,  the  muskeg  was  very  thick  and  boggy,  and  altogether 
the  worst  trail  ever.  One  horse  got  mired,  and  flopped  over  on  her  side 
in  a mud-hole,  and  one  of  my  bags  was  under  her,  and  buried  in  water, 
mud  and  slime.  Some  got  inside,  and  we  had  a wet  camp,  but  happy 
and  comfortable  beside  a great  fire. 

The  next  morning  there  was  fresh  snow  on  the  higher  mountains,  and 
it  was  cold. 

Dennis  is  a great  optimist.  No  matter  how  hard  it  rains,  Dennis  says, 
“Good  day  tomorrow.” 

We  are  approaching  the  game  country.  George  Eastman,  of  Roches- 
ter, with  three  others  and  32  horses,  is  camped  somewhere  ahead.  We 
are  not  anxious  to  see  him.  In  anticipation  of  meeting  their  Atlin  guides 
with  him,  our  men  all  shaved  this  morning.  I wish  Cully  would — he 
looks  awful.  Altitude  4,250  feet. 

September  2 

“Moose  Mountain  Camp” — The  rain  continued  most  of  the  night,  but 
stopped  by  breakfast,  and  we  started.  The  course  continued  over  the 
same  undulating  plain,  until  we  reached  and  climbed  over  the  south  arm 
of  Moose  Camp  Mountain.  A hard  climb  for  the  pack  horses.  Once  on 
top,  we  skirted  to  back  side,  and  came  out  on  another  rolling  muskeg 
plain,  where,  a little  later,  the  caribou  congregate  in  hundreds.  It  was 
pretty  bare  of  game  now,  however. 
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We  camped  about  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  in  view  of  the  country 
beyond  where  we  go  for  sheep,  moose  and  caribou. 

George  Eastman’s  party  are  evidently  camped  four  miles  from  us 
under  a high  table  mountain.  We  think  so,  because  their  trail  led  that 
way,  and  the  movements  of  nine  goats  on  the  face  of  the  table  mountain 
indicated  they  were  being  disturbed. 

We  can  see  these  goats  again  this  morning  (next  day),  and  they  are  in 
a most  inaccessible  place.  “Georgie”  may  photograph  them  with  his  tele- 
photo camera,  but  he  won’t  get  their  heads  for  his  front  hallway. 

One  horse  got  mired  yesterday  and  his  pack  had  to  be  removed. 

Dennis  shot  seven  ptarmigan  and  two  spruce  hen.  Had  a pot  pie  roast 
for  dinner,  with  corn  bread,  potatoes,  peas,  stewed  peaches,  gooseberry 
jam,  and  tea,  and  for  breakfast  fried  ptarmigan,  with  bacon,  potatoes, 
corn-meal  mush,  coffee  and  cakes.  I fear  we  won’t  lose  weight. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  ptarmigan — -the  grey  and  white  one,  the 
“rock”  type,  and  a small  one,  the  size  of  a quail,  living  very  high  up. 
Then  there  are  the  ruffled  grouse,  the  spruce  hen,  and  the  blue  grouse. 

Billy  saw  a big  caribou  when  getting  in  the  horses  this  morning.  Saw 
plenty  of  game  trails  yesterday.  The  horns  of  the  moose  and  caribou  are 
still  in  the  velvet,  but  these  will  be  clear  very  soon.  These  animals  mate 
now  in  a very  few  days. 

Camped  amid  small  grove  of  scattered  balsams  in  middle  of  plain. 
We  are  camped  at  5,200  feet  elevation. 

September  3 

It  rained  hard  all  night,  and  this  morning  there  was  more  fresh  snow 
on  the  ranges.  It  is  still  pouring  at  10:30  a.  m.,  and  we  shall  probably 
remain  here  all  day,  as  the  nearest  good  camping  place  is  10  to  12  miles 
away,  and  it  is  raw  and  cold.  We  are  sitting  inside  Cook’s  tent  by  the 
stove.  Haven’t  used  our  own  stove  yet,  but  we  slept  11V2  hours  last 
night. 

We  haven’t  a care,  and  have  forgotten  all  the  old  ones,  which  loomed 
so  large  when  we  left.  Pills  and  patients  and  hospitals — all  forgotten, — 
and  as  Cully  says,  “Nothing  to  do  but  breathe.” 

Dennis  kept  watching  with  the  glasses,  the  plain  and  the  rolling 
ridges,  and  about  2 :30  spied  what  he  said  was  a caribou  with  a good  head. 
The  other  boys  confirmed  this,  and  Cully  and  Ben  started  to  stalk  him  at 
3 o’clock. 
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The  whole  stalk  was  in  plain  sight  from  the  camp,  and  I followed 
them  with  the  glass  for  three  hours. 

The  caribou  was  I y2  miles  away  on  the  side  of  a rolling  ridge.  The 
only  obstruction  in  the  landscape  was  short  scrub. 

Cully  shot  twice  at  ioo  yards  and  got  him.  The  head  is  a beauty  in 
its  symmetrical  proportions,  with  a SSlA"  horn  and  40  points. 

Cully  came  home  soaked  but  happy,  and  well  satisfied  with  his  trophy. 

The  rain  slackened  up  this  afternoon,  but  it  is  still  cloudy.  Hope  we 
can  go  on  tomorrow.  This  is  the  first  day  we  have  laid  -up  for  rain.  The 
boys  don't  mind  traveling  in  the  rain,  but  they  don’t  like  to  pack  up  in  the 
rain,  as  everything  gets  wet.  Once  the  stuff  is  on  the  horses,  covered  with 
canvas,  it  keeps  dry. 

Had  caribou  tenderloin,  ham,  split  pea  soup,  potatoes,  peas,  biscuits, 
raisin  cake,  doughnuts,  and  coffee — and  a cigar.  Not  such  a bad  day  after 
all. 

September  4 

“Cache  Camp ” — In  the  morning,  the  weather  cleared  up  somewhat, 
and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  showers  in  the  forenoon,  the  going 
was  good.  We  traveled  across  the  plain,  gradually  rising,  and  after 
luncheon  Dennis  and  I bore  off  to  right  alone  up  past  the  shoulder  of 
Table  Mountain,  and  the  others  went  on  into  camp. 

Dennis  and  I hunted  for  bear  all  afternoon,  but  saw  none.  Got  into  a 
very  hard  shower  of  rain  and  hail  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  very  cold. 

We  made  a long  detour  to  cross  the  head  of  the  ravine,  and  up  to  the 
spur  of  a big  mountain,  where  we  had  a glorious  view  of  a great  plain  to 
the  east,  30  miles  long,  and  fringed  by  spike  peaks,  snow  covered.  We 
are  to  cross  that  plain  tomorrow,  and  go  into  those  mountains  for  a per- 
manent camp  of  a few  days,  and  are  cacheing  part  of  our  stuff  here  to 
lighten  up. 

We  saw  very  many  caribou  on  this  plain — one  of  the  finest  sights  and 
settings  in  the  world. 

After  leaving  us.  Cully  also  saw  many  caribou,  and  once  a small  band 
came  up  quite  close  to  inspect  the  horses  and  the  big  antlers  being  carried 
on  the  “buckskin”  man.  They  danced  and  cavorted  around  like  colts. 

Shot  seven  ptarmigan  and  a ground  hog  for  supper.  The  former  are 
more  plenty  than  ever  here.  We  are  camped  in  a wooded  ravine,  near 
where  Dennis  had  a cache  of  traps  and  supplies  for  his  winter  fur  hunting. 
In  addition  to  caribou,  Cully  saw  about  a dozen  moose. 

Elevation  here  5,250  feet. 
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September  5 

Soon  after  climbing  out  of  the  ravine  from  camp,  a heavy  rain  with 
high  wind  set  in,  and  kept  up  until  we  stopped  to  boil  the  kettle  at  3 
o’clock.  It  was  cold,  and  we  had  to  walk  frequently  to  keep  warm.  The 
boys  made  a big  fire  in  a low  swampy  place,  entirely  unprotected  from 
the  wind,  but  we  got  warm,  anyhow. 

From  the  height  at  which  Dennis  and  I saw  the  plain  we  crossed 
today,  it  looked  flat,  but  when  we  came  to  travel  it,  it  was  one  succession  of 
rolling  low  ridges,  absolutely  treeless,  and  filled  with  swampy  boggy 
places,  which  required  careful  negotiating  by  the  pack  horses,  but  none  of 
them  fell.  Saw  some  small  bands  of  caribou,  but  no  large  heads. 

When  we  broke  over  into  another  big  valley  and  among  some  low 
growing  stunted  spruce,  where  we  made  camp,  we  saw  three  moose. 

There  were  many  ptarmigan,  and  Dennis  shot  seven  in  ten  minutes. 
As  usual,  had  these  for  dinner,  along  with  fried  caribou  steak,  and  split 
pea  soup. 

Elevation  5,100  feet. 

September  6 

“Grizzly  Bear  Camp ” — Dark,  cloudy  and  cold,  but  no  rain,  and  the 
character  of  the  country  the  same  as  past  two  days. 

Saw  three  moose  off  in  the  distance,  and  as  one  head  looked  good, 
Dennis  and  I went  after  him.  We  got  up  to  50  yards  of  two  bulls  at 
different  places,  after  an  hour,  but  decided  they  weren’t  good  enough. 
Dennis  was  undecided  about  one,  and  “called,”  and  the  moose  stood  up 
and  answered.  He  was  a magnificent  sight,  and  kept  grunting.  Dennis 
said  he  might  charge,  so  we  went  back. 

We  found  Cully  was  off  on  another  stalk.  We  saw  him  and  Benny  off 
on  the  top  of  a high  hill  500  yards  from  where  the  kettle  was  boiling, 
watching  three  bull  moose  and  two  cows.  One  bull,  and  the  two  cows 
just  below  them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  were  in  range. 

Dennis  ran  up  to  them  after  we  got  in  to  the  fire,  and  soon  there  were 
these  three  dark  men  sitting  on  the  hill  and  watching  the  moose.  After  a 
long  time  they  came  back,  saying  the  Doctor  wouldn’t  shoot  as  he  thought 
the  big  head  was  not  quite  good  enough,  but  Dennis  said  “pletty  good 
head.” 

After  we  had  lunched,  during  which  each  man  except  me  ate  a whole 
ptarmigan  roasted  on  a spit,  Dennis  said,  “Come  on,  we  go  and  stalk  him.” 
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So  we  all  went  back  to  top  of  hill,  located  the  bull  lying  down,  and  began 
our  stalk,  with  the  others  watching. 

When  we  got  within  ioo  yards,  the  wind  veered  before  we  saw  the 
moose,  and  three  of  them  made  off  at  a run.  Cully  said  it  was  a good  pic- 
ture from  the  hilltop. 

We  then  came  back  to  our  horses  and  started  in  pursuit,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  went  on  to  make  camp.  It  was  about  2 o’clock.  After  half  a 
mile,  Dennis  spotted  a different  and  larger  bull  off  on  a rise,  which  he 
said  looked  good.  Hitched  the  cayuses  and  started  the  stalk. 

Soon  the  bull  lay  down,  and  we  couldn’t  well  see  his  horns,  but  after 
an  hour’s  stalk,  climbed  a hill — taking  some  chances  with  the  wind — and 
had  scarcely  got  seated  to  take  a look  at  the  horns,  when  he  got  our  wind, 
and  got  up  ready  to  run. 

Dennis  said,  “Shoot,”  which  I did,  and  three  shots  brought  him  down. 
He  was  a magnificent  animal,  not  old,  and  the  velvet  still  on  the  horns  but 
all  goose  and  green,  with  a wonderful  bell.  We  peeled  it  off  easily.  The 
horns  were  51"  spread,  but  very  symmetrical,  and  a fair  specimen.  Den- 
nis skimmed  out  the  head,  packed  it  on  a horse  (I  brought  them  up  while 
he  was  at  work) , and  we  made  camp  after  1 hours,  tired  but  bappy. 

There  are  very  many  signs  of  game,  and  we  are  just  on  the  border  of 
the  game  country,  and  tomorrow  are  going  on  for  half  a day  into  a per- 
manent camp.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  signs  of  the  country  and 
the  looks  of  it. 

On  the  way  from  luncheon  to  camp  all  eight  horses  got  mired.  The 
boys  had  to  take  the  packs  off  four  of  the  horses.  This  was  all  due  to  bad 
judgment  in  choosing  a crossing  place.  They  miss  Dennis  when  he  is  away. 

We  brought  in  some  of  the  fat  and  tenderloin,  and  had  delicious  moose 
steak  for  dinner  and  breakfast.  Cully  sighs  every  time  an  animal  is  shot, 
that  we  have  to  leave  so  much  meat.  Seems  he  wants  to  eat  our  bag  limit 
of  four  caribou,  two  moose,  four  sheep,  four  goats,  and  ten  bear.  Some 
appetite  for  one  who  is  so  abstemious  ( ?)  at  table.  That  word,  however, 
doesn’t  apply  here.  Cully  worries  daily  about  getting  stout,  and  feels  he 
is  growing  bigger  all  the  time.  I don’t  think  he  is  really,  but  the  feeling 
is  due  to  the  daily  shrinkage  of  these  $1.50  pants  he  bought  of  the  Jew. 
If  they  keep  on  at  their  present  rate,  and  the  rain  and  wet  continues,  they 
will  be  the  right  size  for  Bobby  when  we  get  home.  He  is  thinking  of 
willing  them  either  to  Bobby  or  to  one  of  his  grandsons. 

It  did  not  rain  during  the  day,  but  rained  hard  all  night. 

The  altitude  here  is  5,200  feet.  * 
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September  7 

“Stray  Dog  Camp” — Rained  much  during  the  night,  and  was  raining 
hard  in  the  morning,  and  it  kept  up  until  about  1 1 o’clock. 

Benny  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  behind  camp  and  reported  two 
good  bull  moose.  We  all  went  up  to  take  a look  and  it  was  decided  to  boil 
the  kettle,  and  have  a snack,  and  that  Cully  should  go  ahead  and  stalk, 
while  the  rest  packed  up,  and  came  on  after.  We  were  an  hour  behind 
them,  and  when  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  could  see  the  whole 
stalk  a mile  away  on  the  next  ridge. 

The  boys  got  within  50  yards  of  the  moose,  but  Cully  could  not  see 
the  big  one,  and  as  Benny  went  off  to  one  side  to  get  a better  look,  they  saw 
him  and  made  off.  The  boys  followed  and  picked  up  their  horses,  but 
failed  to  find  the  moose. 

The  main  caravan  continued  on  to  camp,  which  we  reached  about  7, 
and  as  it  was  a side  hill  site  and  to  be  our  permanent  camp,  the  pitching  of 
tents  required  more  care  and  preparation  than  for  a one  night’s  stand. 

Cully  had  not  arrived  at  8,  and  we  were  getting  anxious,  but  about 

8 130  we  saw  them  coming  across  the  plain. 

Dinner  was  at  10  P.  M.,  and  we  camped  at  5,000  feet  elevation.  The 
weather  began  to  show  signs  of  changing,  the  wind  shifted  to  north,  and 
we  had  a big  white  frost. 

September  8 

“Head  Camp  Happiness ” — Morning  broke  beautiful.  When  I awoke 
the  ptarmigan  were  calling  to  one  another  all  over  the  place, — showing 
their  happiness  at  the  sunlight.  One  of  these  birds  came  right  up  to  the 
door  of  our  tent,  and  said,  “Hullo,  Hullo,  Hullo,”  as  clearly  as  a human 
being  would  say  the  words. 

Dennis  and  I started  to  put  in  a full  day  for  sheep,  and  were  out  from 

9 :i5  to  8 :oo  P.  M.  We  had  a hard  day’s  ride,  and  Dennis  searched  every 
crag  and  mountain  side  and  peak  for  the  whole  day,  but  saw  almost  no 
sheep,  and  Dennis  worked  hard. 

After  lunch  at  2,  he  left  me  with  the  horses,  as  he  said,  “for  half  an 
hour,”  but  he  was  gone  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  walking  and  look- 
ing. On  the  way  home  we  saw  a couple,  but  it  was  too  late  to  go  after 
them,  and  as  we  were  nearing  camp  he  saw  two,  off  on  the  sky  line  of  a 
ridge,  west  of  our  camp  one  and  a half  miles. 

Cully  felt  he  should  get  his  moose,  so  put  in  the  day  on  that  job.  They 
went  west  under  the  short  timber  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  for  a matter  of 
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six  miles.  During  the  day  they  saw,  all  told,  ten  bulls.  There  were  five 
off  a further  three  miles  which  they  kept  in  reserve  until  they  investigated 
two  which  were  nearer,  one  of  which  had  a good  head.  They  got  up 
within  ioo  yards,  decided  the  head  was  desirable,  and  Cully  shot  as  the 
bull  was  facing  him,  and  missed,  and  off  he  went.  There  was  nothing  but 
his  head  visible,  the  light  wasn’t  good,  and  that  moose  still  lives. 

Then,  although  late,  they  started  for  the  five  which  were  three  miles 
away,  and  on  the  way,  and  in  a deep  ravine,  found  a real  good  head,  which 
Cully  dropped  with  one  shot.  It  is  a splendidly  proportioned  head,  though 
not  a wide  spread. 

Thus  ended  a perfect  day,  for  the  weather  really  was  perfect  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  two  weeks. 

The  night  of  the  7th  I awoke  at  five  with  cold  feet,  and  couldn’t  go  to 
sleep  again.  Cully  said  my  cold  feet  came  from  a cup  of  tea  I drank  for 
dinner.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Cold  feet  come  from  frost,  not  tea.  These 
doctors  have  funny  ideas.  I can  forgive  him,  for  he  threw  me  over  a 
thick  pair  of  pants  which  I put  on,  and  thought  then  I could  go  to  sleep. 
But  the  pants  were  so  damp  and  cold  they  did  no  good.  However,  it  is 
ungracious  of  me  to  complain,  for  he  honestly  tried  to  do  me  a favor  to 
atone  for  his  “break”  about  the  tea.  He  was  only  half  awake,  anyhow. 

The  next  night  I determined  to  put  on  enough  clothes,  so  I would  not 
sleep  cold.  I put  on  three  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  pants,  a woolen 
shirt,  a skin  jacket,  a sweater,  and  a Mackinaw  coat.  Besides,  took  one 
of  my  extra  blankets,  pinned  it  into  the  form  of  a pad, — and  believe  me  I 
slept  warm.  Never  turned  over  during  the  night  and  did  not  hear  Dennis 
in  the  morning  when  he  came  to  make  our  camp  fire  at  6 :3c),  until  he  called 
a half  dozen  times. 

When  we  started  this  trip,  I undressed  and  used  the  conventional 
pyjamas,  but  the  cold  has  cured  me  of  that  affectation  of  the  settlements, 
and  I have  adopted  Cully’s  barbarian  methods,  and  now  don’t  undress  at 
all.  He  hasn’t  undressed  since  we  started.  All  he  has  to  do  to  get  ready 
for  bed,  is  to  take  off  his  boots,  his  bowie  knife,  his  revolver  and  his  drink- 
ing cup,  and  he  is  ready  for  bed. 

September  9 

“ Head  Camp  Happiness" — After  sheep  again.  Dennis  determined 
to  make  a good  try  for  those  two  rams  which  we  saw  over  on  the  western 
mountain  on  our  way  home  last  evening.  He  told  Ned  and  me  to  take 
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the  horses,  go  to  the  big  pass,  and  then  await  him.  He  started  for  the 
mountain  on  foot.  He  came  back  in  20  minutes,  having  seen  the  two 
rams,  half  way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  feeding. 

The  boys  all  stood  around  and  jabbered,  while  Dennis  perfected  his 
plan  of  campaign.  The  sheep  were  in  a very  bad  place  to  reach,  as  they 
could  not  be  approached  to  within  range  without  their  seeing  us.  Evi- 
dently there  was  no  hurry.  He  wanted  the  sheep  to  finish  feeding,  know- 
ing that  once  they  lay  down,  they  would  stay  there  probably  for  some 
hours. 

After  all  the  jabbering  for  half  an  hour,  Dennis,  Ned  and  I started 
with  two  horses  and  rode  for  three-quarters  of  a mile,  and  left  the  horses 
and  Ned  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  from  the  mountain  and  Dennis 
and  I started  to  cross  the  flat  and  climb  the  mountain.  It  was  over  2,000 
feet  high,  and  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a house,  and  I wondered  if  it  was 
wise  for  me  to  attempt  it.  But  we  started,  and  after  two  hours  made  the 
top,  after  many  stops  for  breath. 

Got  on  the  highest  peak,  which  was  very  narrow,  and  with  cracked 
and  overhanging  rocks,  which  looked  like  they  might  fall  with  very  little 
encouragement.  Here  Dennis  had  to  revise  his  plans.  We  could  not  get 
off  this  peak  and  along  the  ridge  above  the  sheep,  because  of  a precipice, 
and  there  was  no  way  of  approach  without  being  seen.  So  Dennis  went 
back  down  the  mountain,  found  Ned,  and  told  him  to  make  his  way  across 
the  plain,  and  come  along  the  ridge  a little  higher  than  the  sheep,  and  drive 
the  rams  in  our  direction,  while  he  came  back  to  join  me. 

I had  sat  on  that  peak  without  any  luncheon  from  12  :3c)  to  3 130  when 
he  returned,  and  it  was  fortunate  there  was  but  little  wind,  otherwise  I 
would  have  been  very  cold.  Dennis  brought  me  a biscuit,  a couple  of 
pieces  of  moose  tongue,  and  some  chocolate,  and  we  sat  down  to  watch 
the  rams,  and  to  await  Ned’s  appearance  along  the  side  of  the  ridge. 

In  fifteen  minutes  we  saw  him,  and  in  a few  minutes,  when  the  rams 
saw  him,  they  started,  according  to  plan,  in  our  direction,  at  first  leisurely, 
then  at  a quicker  pace.  When  the  head  one  got  in  range,  Dennis  “called.” 
The  first  one  stopped,  and  I got  him  with  my  first  shot.  The  other  came 
on  faster  and  somewhat  below,  and  my  second  shot  broke  his  front  leg 
high  up — the  bullet  passing  through  his  brisket.  He  disappeared  over  a 
ledge  below.  Dennis  said,  “Give  me  gun.”  Away  he  went  down  the 
mountain,  like  a goat,  and  when  he  got  over  the  ledge,  there  was  no  use 
of  another  shot — as  the  sheep  was  down,  but  he  shot  all  the  same. 
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The  boys  skimmed  out  the  necks  and  cut  off  the  heads,  then  rolled  the 
carcasses  down  the  mountain,  and  we  will  send  back  for  our  mutton 
tomorrow. 

It  was  a satisfactory  day,  and  Dennis  is  a great  hunter. 

Cully  has  been  out  all  day  for  sheep,  and  while  they  found  some  ewes, 
they  found  no  rams,— yet  he  says  it  was  one  of  the  best  days  he  ever  put 
in.  Tomorrow  I hope  he  gets  his  sheep.  He  saw  six  zvhite  ewe  sheep, 
which  his  guide  said  were  Fannin  sheep.  We  are  surprised  to  find  this 
type  of  sheep  here,  as  we  have  been  told  there  were  no  Fannin  sheep  in 
these  parts.  I would  like  one. 

September  io 

“Head  Camp  Happiness” — The  forenoon  was  spent  putting  the  two 
rams’  heads  and  scalps  in  order,  and  in  doing  some  necessary  personal 
things — already  too  long  neglected,  and  this  half  day’s  lay  off  was  most 
acceptable. 

Cully’s  guide  went  off  afoot  early,  and  has  spent  the  whole  day  in 
search  of  sheep,  so  that  Cully  can  make  his  hunt,  we  hope,  tomorrow.  He 
is  not  back  yet  (7  P.  M.). 

This  afternoon  Dennis  and  I rode  out  some  three  miles  for  a few 
hours  to  look  for  bear  and  desirable  caribou,  but  without  success. 

Ned  and  Billy  took  two  horses  and  went  over  and  brought  in  the 
mutton.  It  looks  like  a slaughterhouse  about  the  camp  tonight.  All  the 
scalps  are  hung  up  to  dry  out,  except  Cully’s  moose  scalp;  the  quarters 
of  mutton  are  hanging  from  a pole,  along  with  certain  choice  bits  of 
caribou  and  moose  meat;  and  various  horns  are  hung  on  the  trees. 

The  Indians  are  fond  of  this  wild  mutton.  We  are  to  sample  it  for 
the  first  time  tonight.  It  ought  to  be  good  food.  It  lives  as  high  up  as 
anything  grows,  has  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  eats  only  good,  clean  food. 

These  rams  were  double  the  size  of  the  ordinary  domestic  ram, — and 
just  as  fat  as  butter.  This  fat  was  all  very  carefully  saved, — and  we  expect 
— and  hope  for — one  of  those  suet  puddings  which  Effing  christened  by  a 
name  unprintable,  but  which  he  said  was  the  best  food  he  ever  ate. 

Referring  again  to  the  ptarmigan  and  others  of  the  grouse  family,  we 
are  camped  on  the  side  of  a hill,  without  southern  exposure,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  the  ptarmigan  on  this  hillside.  In  the  bright  early  mornings 
they  make  a racket  like  our  chickens  at  home — noisy  little  chaps.  And  by 
the  way,  Dennis  never  speaks  of  “grouse”  or  “ptarmigan” — he  calls  them 
all  “chicken.”  He  says,  “I  take  gun  and  shoot  chicken  for  dinner.” 
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Yesterday,  when  Cully  and  Ben  were  out,  the  latter  called  Cully’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ptarmigan  there  had  a different  note  from 
those  back  at  camp.  He  said,  “You  hear,  he  talk  different.” 

Yesterday  and  today  have  been  two  of  the  most  perfect  of  days,  and 
they  are  a joy  after  the  rain. 

Cully  and  I are  sitting  in  front  of  the  tent  by  a big  camp  fire,  waiting 
for  dinner,  while  I write. 

This  morning  he  opened  the  box  his  sister  gave  him  to  bring,  and  it 
made  our  mouths  water.  She  must  have  had  experience  in  camping,  for 
she  chose  just  exactly  the  things  we  would  have  asked  for — various  sorts 
of  nuts  in  good  generous  amounts,  grape  jam,  marmalade,  honey  and 
currant  jelly.  Just  think  of  opening  the  “currant  jelly”  just  as  the  wild 
mutton  came  into  camp. 

This  morning  there  was  ice  in  the  pail,  and  last  evening  we  saw  for 
the  first,  a little  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Later  we  hope  for  good  displays. 

September  ii 

“Head  Camp  Happiness” — Dennis  and  I went  for  bear  off  through 
the  pass  by  which  we  reached  the  camp,  for  about  two  miles,  then  branched 
off  to  left,  past  the  big  cone-shaped  lava  peak.  We  saw  seven  ewes  and 
lambs  climbing  this  peak  to  what  Dennis  says  is  a salt  lick,  he  thinks,  at 
the  top. 

The  sides  of  this  cone,  which  is  probably  2,000  feet  high,  are  lava 
cinders — up  which  the  sheep  march  in  single  file,  and  at  a walk, — by  a 
spiral  path.  It  is  very  steep,  and  the  sight  of  these  beautiful  wild  creatures 
going  up  after  their  early  morning  feed  was  impressive. 

Down  below  on  a rise  from  which  we  viewed  the  above,  were  a ewe 
and  lamb  quietly  feeding.  Few  people  ever  come  here,  and  the  animals 
are  not  greatly  frightened  by  the  sight  of  man,  but  a scent  of  him  wdll 
drive  them  off  at  a run. 

There  was  a beautiful  little  emerald  lake,  like  a precious  stone,  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  where  40  ducks  were  sporting  about.  I got 
a picture  of  this  gem. 

Continued  on  to  the  top  of  a good  hill,  which  overlooked  a very  wide 
valley,  circled  by  mountains,  with  another  emerald  lake,  which  poured  a 
good  sized  stream  into  Tuva  Lake,  the  end  of  which  we  could  see  down 
through  the  pass. 

There  were  no  bears  in  sight,  but  a likely-looking  bull  caribou  was 
lying  down  one  and  a half  miles  away,  which  Dennis  said  seemed  to  have 
a good  head. 
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We  rode  around  the  lake  to  a high  point  overlooking  him,  and  closer 
inspection  confirmed  Dennis’  opinion  of  the  head.  Then  the  beast  got  up 
and  began  to  “travel”  and  feed,  and  we  had  a long  stalk  of  over  an  hour 
to  get  him.  Took  the  scalp  and  head  home. 

While  eating  our  luncheon,  the  horses  which  had  their  bridles  removed 
to  graze,  started  quite  rapidly  for  home.  Dennis,  with  a biscuit  and  a 
piece  of  cheese,  started  over  the  ridge  and  caught  them  after  half  an  hour. 

These  horses  seem  to  have  many  of  the  abilities  and  instincts  of  the 
wild  animals.  They,  for  example,  will  follow  a back  trail  by  scent  like  a 
dog,  as  Dennis  showed  me  one  day  when  returning  home  frome  a day’s 
hunt,  which  had  led  us  far  afield,  through  bush  and  bog  and  over  rocks 
and  through  streams.  He  gave  his  horse  his  head,  and  with  nose  fre- 
quently to  the  ground,  he  retraced  our  winding  steps  as  accurately  as  a dog. 

I have  said  nothing  about  the  trails,  since  we  left  the  Dawson  trail. 
There  are  none  whatever,  except  some  game  trails,  and  we  saw  the  last 
one  when  we  left  Mahlin  on  September  1st. 

During  the  first  week,  not  being  accustomed  to  horse  riding  since 
many  years, — and  never  having  experienced  the  sort  of  “going”  we  have 
here, — I felt,  unless  I watched  my  horse’s  every  step  and  steered  him  care- 
fully over  rocks,  through  brush  and  bog,  that  he  would  stumble  and  spill 
me.  I have  learned,  however,  that  one  is,  as  a rule,  safer  to  trust  his  horse. 
He  knows  his  job,  and  selects  his  steps  and  course  by  experience  and 
instinct.  But  the  Indians  make  horses  climb  places  and  slide  down  slides, 
which  at  first  seemed  awfully  risky  and  dangerous,  but  which,  now,  we 
are  used  to, — and  we  have  confidence  in  our  sure-footed  cayuses. 

I said  before  that  no  feed  whatever  was  brought  along  for  the  horses. 
They  are  turned  loose  to  graze  at  night,  and  seem  to  get  on  well  on  the 
wild  grasses.  The  first  two  weeks  it  was  hot,  the  packs  heavy,  and  the 
beasts  showed  it,  but  now,  after  a rest  of  a week  here,  they  are  are  looking 
plump  and  rested. 

The  horse  wrangler’s  job  is  the  worst  of  all.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  horses,  has  to  get  up  at  daylight  and  search  for  them  in  the  wet,  and 
if  they  come  around  camp  in  the  night,  he  must  get  up  and  drive  them  off, 
for  if  some  of  the  horses  smell  salt  around  the  supplies  which  are  in  the 
open  under  a canvas,  they  may  make  havoc.  The  boys  salted  some  “scalps” 
at  this  camp  on  our  arrival,  and  this  has  raised  much  trouble,  for  the  horses 
persist  in  coming  to  camp  for  the  salt  at  any  time  of  the  night.  Last  night 
there  was  a big  hullabulloo,  with  Billy  and  Dennis  shouting  and  driving- 
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them  off.  Poor  old  Billy  had  only  his  drawers,  shirt  and  rubbers  on,  and 
he  chased  them  away  down  the  hill  through  the  wet  bushes  to  the  flat. 
Then  this  morning  five  were  missing,  and  Billy  didn’t  get  in  until  io 
A.  M.,  having  been  out  since  daylight,  with  no  breakfast. 

The  doctor  had  an  exciting  day  after  sheep,  and  will  describe  his 
experience  below.  He  climbed  what  looked  like  an  almost  inaccessible 
peak,  and  he  and  I were  joyful  that  he  did  it  so  easily  and  with  no  result- 
ing discomfort,  except  some  stiffened  muscles. 

P.  S.  by  Dr.  Culbert : — Ed.  says  very  glibly,  “Cully,  you  write  this  up 
yourself.”  Perhaps  he  thinks  he  is  doing  me  a favor  in  that  command. 
He  is  a natural  born  and  fluent  writer  and  I am  sure  enjoys  the  job,  at 
least  to  all  appearances  he  does,  and  especially  so  when  he  can  rake  up,  or 
manufacture,  any  joke  on  me.  He  will  sit  and  chuckle  over  it  like  a 
schoolboy. 

This  makes  us  both  happy,  more  specially  because,  first,  Ed’s  jokes  are 
always  “kindly  jokes,”  and  second,  I don’t  believe  anyone  could  see  him 
chuckle  all  over  from  head  to  foot,  without  feeling  good  and  sharing  the 
joy  of  it,  without  absorbing  the  contagion  and  falling  for  it. 

Before  I record  the  day’s  experiences,  while  I have  this  log  book  in  my 
possession  and  a free  hand  (not  often  the  case),  it  seems  to  me  quite  timely 
to  make  a few  other  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  the  most  wonderful  “trip”  one  could  imagine. 
Marvelous  scenery,  most  expansive  and  rugged  in  character,  utterly 
baffling  description,  wonderful  bracing  air,  considerably  over  4,000  miles 
away  from  home. 

Necessarily  it  took  an  endless  amount  of  planning  and  arranging 
before  we  started.  Ed.  attended  to  all  this  detail,  in  fact,  was  busy  with 
it  for  ten  months  before  we  started,  and  I want  to  take  my  hat  off  to  him 
as  a manager,  for  everything  has  progressed  so  far  without  a hitch,  or 
a slip,  thanks  to  his  foresight  in  everything,  including  his  selection  of 
our  head  guide,  Dennis,  who  aside  from  being  an  excellent  guide  and 
wonderful  hunter,  is  a true  Indian  optimist  of  the  first  water. 

I want  to  say  a lot  more  more  about  Ed’s  prowess,  but  time  and  space 
forbid  for  the  moment. 

We,  Benny  and  I,  started  out  for  sheep  this  fine  morning.  Benny  had 
not  been  able  to  locate  any  yesterday,  so  we  went  over  the  hill  to  the 
northwest  and  skirted  past  the  lake  and  the  mountain  where  Ed.  got  his 
sheep.  This  is  the  highest  mountain  around,  and  I have  named  it  “McClel- 
lan” Mountain.  The  guides  and  all  refer  to  it  by  name  now. 


1.  MOUNTAIN  NAMED  BY  DR.  CULBERT  AND  NOW  KNOW  BY  THE  INDIANS  AS  McCLELLAN  MOUNTAIN, 

THIS  BEING  THE  HIGHEST  PEAK  IN  THIS  REGION. 

2.  MR.  McCLELLAN  LOADING  HIS  CAMERA. 

3.  MR.  McCLELLAN  AND  GUIDES,  TAKEN  BY  DR.  CULBERT, 
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We  went  toward  the  high  pass  which  we  were  ascending,  when  Benny 
spied  a couple  of  rams,  one  fair  sized  Fannin  and  one  small  one,  among 
the  rocks,  about  two-thirds  the  way  up  on  a face  of  the  mountain  beyond, 
where  Ed.  shot  his. 

We  decided  to  try  for  the  big  one  which  was  feeding,  so  left  the  horses 
with  Billy,  who  had  come  along  to  help,  and  began  the  ascent  on  another 
face  of  the  mountain  beyond,  and  out  of  sight  of  the  rams. 

It  was  a hard  steep  climb,  and  when  we  got  up,  Benny  stood  up  in  full 
view  to  look  around.  That  was  enough  for  the  rams ; they  bade  us  good- 
day,  and  went.  I took  one  chance,  shot  at  over  400  yards,  but,  needless 
to  say,  I am  not  as  good  a shot  as  Uncle  Johnny,  nor  Benny  as  good  a 
general  as  Dennis. 

I cannot  say  that  I felt  so  badly  at  seeing  them  go,  either.  They  were  so 
pretty,  so  graceful,  and  so  agile  in  climbing  over  along  the  rough  and  steep 
mountain  sides.  Then,  too,  I always  have  the  feeling  that  if  I shoot  my 
game,  I won’t  have  the  pleasure  of  going  after  that  game  again,  and  it 
certainly  is  a pleasure  to  see  these  animals  in  their  natural  state,  and  watch- 
ing their  motions.  So,  when  the  rams  had  gone,  I proceeded  to  test  out 
my  khaki  trousers,  by  sliding  down  tbe  steep  mountain  side.  Ed.  tried  to 
rag  me  about  this  later,  but  it  is  my  belief  that  they  stood  the  test  mighty 
well. 

September  12 

“Head  Camp  Happiness” — The  weather  ever  since  we  struck  this  camp 
has  been  most  ideal.  Beautiful  bright  days  and  nights  all  the  time,  and 
very  little  wind.  Dennis  says  we  are  fortunate. 

After  Cully’s  failure  to  get  the  two  rams  on  the  1 ith,  his  guide  started 
north  to  try  and  locate  others  for  a hunt  next  day.  He  returned  later, 
reporting  having  marked  down  a bunch  of  eight.  Dennis  didn’t  want 
to  take  any  more  chances  of  poor  stalking,  and  was  very  anxious  for  the 
Doctor  to  get  his  two  sheep,  so  said,  “We  all  go  tomorrow  early  for  these 
sheep  ?’’ 

At  8 o’clock  we  were  started,  Ned,  the  cook,  accompanying  us  to  act  as 
chaser,  if  necessary.  Found  the  flock  where  Ben  had  located  them,  about 
five  miles  from  camp,  but  instead  of  eight,  there  were  ten  or  twelve.  They 
were  on  the  grassy  slope  running  up  to  high  ridges  which  enclosed  the 
slope  in  a half  circle.  Cully  and  I were  joyful  when  Dennis  said : “Not 
necessary  to  climb  big  ridge.  We  can  get  above  them  by  following  the 
water  course — so  getting  to  top  of  the  big  grassy  slope  above  the  sheep.” 
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We  kept  the  horses  and  rocle  three-quarters  of  the  way  up,  but  out  of 
sight  of  the  sheep,  then  left  horses  hitched  in  a sheltered  place  and  began 
the  rest  of  the  climb  afoot.  Cully  and  I took  our  time,  and  the  two  guides 
went  ahead,  and  one  at  the  top  found  the  bunch  had  six  “policemen”  on 
the  watch,  much  higher  up  than  the  main  bunch.  One  young  ram  was  on 
the  side  of  the  cliff  just  on  a line  with  our  hiding  place  and  not  over  50 
yards  away,  three  others  a little  lower  down  to  the  left,  and  two  more 
away  off  on  the  other  other  side  of  basin. 

The  plan  was  to  shoot  from  our  location  as  the  rams  were  resting,  but 
the  “police”  interfered.  We  couldn’t  get  in  position  to  shoot,  without 
alarming  the  “police.”  So  Dennis  sent  Ned  away  down  the  mountain  to 
swing  around  and  “drive”  the  bunch  our  way. 

We  got  in  position  and  soon  Ned  began  his  drive  and  shouting.  The 
first  to  start  were  the  two  “police”  over  near  him,  and  they  started,  not  in 
our  direction  at  all,  but  straight  away  up  for  the  high  ridge — and  the 
whole  bunch  at  once  took  the  signal  and  were  off. 

Dennis  had  previously  spotted  a good  ram,  lying  below  our  watch 
point.  He  was  very  excited  and  pulled  Doctor  along  with  him  to  good 
shooting  position,  pointed  out  that  ram  and  told  him  to  shoot  him.  He 
was  so  excited,  he  fussed  Cully  a bit, — anyway,  he  didn’t  shoot  well  at  first, 
and  the  rams  were  making  tracks.  Soon  the  whole  lot  were  300  yards, 
and  I think  350. 

Cully  shot  at  the  rear  ram  and  he  disappeared,  and  we  forgot  all  about 
him,  and  he  kept  shooting  at  the  next  one.  Finally  he  was  hit,  and  as  it 
proved  afterwards,  he  was  hit  twice,  and  he  rolled  down  the  mountain. 
By  this  time  the  rest  had  disappeared. 

As  we  sat  there,  Dennis  discovered  the  sheep  which  I referred  to  above 
as  having  “disappeared.”  He  was  seen  by  the  glass  to  be  very  seriously 
wounded,  and  finally  fell  for  good,  without  any  more  shots. 

One  of  the  heads  had  38"  horns  and  was  a beautiful  stone  sheep ; the 
other  was  younger,  but  very  graceful  and  pretty. 

Thus  ended  the  hunt,  and  we  now  each  had  our  full  bag  of  sheep, 
except  that  we  were  entitled  to  one  Fannin  sheep  each. 

Dennis  was  the  keen,  efficient  and  ideal  hunter  up  to  the  killing, — 
cautious  as  a bear, — but  when  we  got  up  to  the  sheep,  he  was  the  picture 
of  happiness.  He  sang,  he  whistled  and  always  had  the  big  smile.  He 
was  outspoken  in  his  joy  and  pleasure  that  his  party  had  completed  their 
bag  of  the  toughest  game  to  get  in  these  parts.  Now  he  can  ride  back  into 
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Telegraph  Creek,  with  feathers  flying,  and,  with  all  these  ‘‘scalps”  at  his 
belt,  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  beautiful  squaws,  for  which  that  place  is  noted 

They  skimmed  out  the  heads,  took  the  hind  quarters  of  the  youngest 
sheep  and  one  spare  rib,  and  we  went  back  to  the  horses,  to  cook  and  eat 
our  “muck-a-muck”  (a  Chinook  word  for  “chow”).  We  had  cold  mut- 
ton, bread,  jam,  cheese,  tea,  and  had  that  spare  rib  roasted,  Indian  style, 
before  the  fire  on  a spit.  Old  Dennis  was  our  delight,  he  was  so  happy. 
He  stretched  himself  out  by  the  fire,  and  said,  “After  lunch,  I make  a big 
sleep.  No  more  worry  now,  only  ‘Silver  Tip,’  and  we  get  him  soon.” 

Dear  old  soul  is  Dennis,  and  he  has  brains.  He  has  stepped  right  out 
of  Cooper’s  novels, — and  could  well  have  been  Chingachook,  the  friend 
of  Deerslayer.  When  I see  him  coming  over  a bunch  of  rocks  on  a moun- 
tain, with  his  dark  skin,  prominent  features,  no  hat,  but  a knitted  band 
about  his  head,  I instinctively  look  at  his  girdle  for  “scalps.”  He  gets 
the  scalps  all  right,  but  they  are  animal,  not  human,  scalps. 

I am  just  learning  their  methods  of  hunting.  Some  of  the  chief  points 
are : always  get  above  your  game ; be  very  careful  of  the  wind ; take  your 
time,  etc.,  etc.  They  think  nothing  of  taking  a whole  day  to  stalk  a sheep. 

Referring  again  to  the  shooting  of  the  sheep  today.  The  mountain 
side  was  all  broken  grey  rock  and  the  sheep  the  same  color  as  the  rocks. 
This  fact  made  sighting  difficult  at  long  range. 

Our  tent  is  comfortable,  and  the  air  mattresses  a joy.  When  the  cold 
nights  started,  we  closed  the  flaps  at  night,  but  found  we  did  not  sleep  so 
well.  So  now,  we  have  them  wide  open  at  night.  Every  night  we  have 
a big  camp  fire  in  front  of  tent,  and  we  go  to  sleep  in  a brightly  lighted  tent. 

There  is  a stove  for  our  tent,  but  no  elbow  was  provided,  so  we  can’t 
use  it,  except  by  risking  the  burning  of  the  tent  by  sparks.  It  was  put  up 
once  and  in  a few  minutes  burned  a couple  of  holes  so  we  use  it  no  more. 
Don’t  need  it,  anyhow. 

Our  permanent  camp  is  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Jennings  River. 
Within  a radius  of  a very  few  miles  are  waters  running  into  the  Yukon, 
the  Mackenzie,  and  the  Stikine. 

These  big  “rolling  plains”  which  I have  frequently  referred  to,  are  at 
a high  altitude,  and  they  are  always  referred  to  by  the  Indians  as  “the 
big  mountain.” 

September  13 

“Head  Camp  Happiness” — Another  glorious  morning,  with  the 
“chicken”  making  a fuss  all  over  the  hillside. 
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Dennis  and  I are  staying  in  camp  for  the  forenoon  doing  some  needed 
things,  while  Cully  is  taking  some  practice  shots  at  a mark,  in  the  hope  of 
improving  his  shooting.  I am  writing  at  about  noon. 

After  lunch  we  will  go  and  look  for  bear.  Cully  went  away  for  the 
day  to  try  and  get  goat.  His  guide  saw  one,  one  day,  but  we  have  s'een 
none  in  this  country.  Too  bad  we  didn’t  wait  over  on  Hart  Mountain,  so 
Cully  could  have  gotten  his  goats,  but  at  that  time  he  thought  he  didn’t 
want  any.  Now  he  is  sorry,  and  does  want  them,  and  I hope  he  is  success- 
ful today. 

By  the  way,  we  had  the  “Dr.  Elting”  pudding  and  it  is  really  fine.  The 
name  he  gave  it  is  not  for  publication,  so  I shall  refer  to  it  as  the  “Dr. 
Elting”  pudding.  We  now  have  plenty  of  suet  and  can  have  the  dish 
many  times. 

Dennis  and  I spent  the  forenoon  in  camp,  busy  every  minute,  and 
after  a wonderful  luncheon  of  wild  mutton  chops,  left  at  2 o’clock  to  look 
for  bear,  going  west  to  watch  a big  pass  from  a high  ridge.  We  saw  no 
bear,  but  at  least  50  caribou.  One  bunch  had  30,  among  which  was  a bull 
that  looked  to  have  a good  head.  Crossed  the  valley  and  stalked  them  to 
within  400  yards  with  the  horses  always  in  plain  sight.  There  was  no 
chance  for  concealment,  anyhow,  as  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a long 
grassy  slope. 

Left  the  horses  at  400  yards  and  walked  to  within  200  yards, — the 
nearer  position  confirming  the  good  and  graceful  lines  of  the  head.  The 
beasts  all  stood  looking  at  us,  and,  on  Dennis’  advice,  decided  to  take  this 
very  last  caribou  allowance  this  season.  I shot  seven  times  and  hit  him 
each  time.  He  was  a tough  old  rascal,  and  one  would  not  expect  him  to 
stand  so  much  lead. 

The  head  was  not  a record  for  size,  being  only  a medium  one,  but  it 
is  beautiful  and  symmetrical,  and  I am  satisfied. 

I now  have  all  the  bag  I am  entitled  to  under  the  law,  except  bear,  and 
the  balance  of  my  time  will  be  put  in  with  an  effort  to  round  out  the  bear 
limit.  They  seem  scarce,  none  of  the  party  having  seen  any  on  this  trip, 
except  Cully,  on  Hart  Mountain,  at  5 P.  M.,  in  a cold  rain,  the  bear  1,000 
yards  down  an  impossible  cliff,  and  it  was  too  late  to  go  around  for  him. 

Cully  and  Ben  had  no  luck  today,  not  being  able  to  find  any  goat, — 
but  when  they  came  in  at  dark,  Cully  said  all  the  same : “The  end  of  a 
perfect  day.”  He  is  far  less  keen  to  get  a bag  than  I am,  and  is  quite 
happy  just  to  be  here  in  this  wonderfully  wild  and  picturesque  country, 
and  to  be  away  from  and  free  from  all  care. 
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As  to  caribou  shooting, — I do  not  care  to  shoot  any  more.  They  are 
too  numerous  and  too  easy.  I am  awfully  pleased  to  have  two  good 
specimen  heads, — but  as  for  getting  more, — it  would  be  about  as  much 
pleasure  to  shoot  a domestic  cow. 

This  is  the  sixth  day  since  arriving  at  camp,  everyone  of  which  has 
been  perfect  for  weather,  and  Dennis  thinks  no  hunters  have  been  here  for 
three  or  four  years.  What  a surprise  to  these  wild  animals  to  see  a human 
being  for  the  first  time ! The  caribou  are  often  quite  curious,  and  if  they 
do  not  scent  us,  sometimes  come  quite  close,  so  anxious  they  are  to  see  a 
new  specimen  of  being.  I did  not  think  I would  ever  get  to  a country  of 
such  virgin  wildness,  and  so  seldom  visited  by  man. 

Dennis  says  by  the  time  we  get  back  in  the  big  plains  on  way  out,  the 
caribou  will  be  flocking  by  the  hundreds.  And  as  for  moose,— they  are 
plentiful,  but  not  so  numerous  by  far  as  the  caribou.  One  day  Cully  saw 
ten  bulls.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  shoot  these  great  big  beasts,  which  weigh 
1,200  to  1,400  pounds.  They  are  picturesque,  harmless  and  beautiful, 
and  I fear  will  become  extinct  in  time.  Beach  and  Elting,  now  they  have 
all  the  heads  they  want,  have  the  right  idea,  viz.,  hunt  with  the  camera. 

September  14 

“Head  Camp  Happiness” — Weather  showed  signs  of  change  this  morn- 
ing. The  wind  strong  from  the  south,  clouds  running,  and  raining  a little. 
But  we  had  ordered  breakfast  for  7 o’clock,  and  soon  after  Cully  started  to 
put  in  one  more  day  after  goat.  Whether  he  is  successful  or  not,  we  have 
to  break  camp  tomorrow  and  start  gradually  our  return  journey, — 
hunting  for  bear  as  we  go,  and  Cully  has  one  more  caribou  to  get. 

We  don’t  like  the  idea  of  turning  our  faces  towards  Telegraph  Creek, 
because  it  means  this  wonderful  outing  is  drawing  to  a close.  But  it  must 
be  done,  and  our  40  days’  contract  is  up  on  September  30th,  so  that  we 
have  16  days  left  after  today. 

The  real  hunting  sport  of  this  country  is  the  hunting  of  the  sheep  and 
goat.  They  are  good  game  and  hard  to  get,  and  the  getting  requires  skill, 
perseverance  and  endurance,  for  their  usual  habitat  is  high  up  on  the 
mountains  and  the  approach  usually  difficult.  We  surely  had  good  luck 
to  get  our  four  sheep,  and  to  get  them  tivo  at  a time,  which  saved  lots  of  hard 
climbing  and  work  and  time. 

Dennis  says  we  may  expect  snow  any  day.  That  doesn’t  sound  good 
to  me,  when  I think  of  the  difficulty  of  travel  with  no  trail  and  no  snow, — 
and  how  much  more  difficult  it  must  be  zvith  snow. 
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Every  day  we  think  and  talk  about  Bob,  and  how  much  he  would 
revel  in  such  a trip  as  this.  I think  he  would,  even  more  than  Cully  and 
I,  if  that  be  possible.  But  he  is  young  yet,  and  has  lots  of  time  to  take  it. 
I began  to  think  I must  be  getting  old,  and  I judge  so  by  the  way  Ned  the 
cook  treats  me.  Besides,  the  other  day,  when  Cully  was  alone  in  camp, 
Ned  said  to  him,  “What  a nice  old  man  Mr.  McClellan  is!”  That  gave 
me  quite  a shock,  and  on  the  way  into  our  tent,  took  a look  in  the  mirror, 
and  saw  the  grey  whiskers, — and  started  immediately  for  a shave, — and 
afterwards  took  another  look,  and  knew  the  cook  was  wrong.  One  is 
but  as  old  as  he  feels,  and  1 feel  like  20  years,  and  in  better  health  than 
any  time  for  the  past  30  years. 

Dennis  and  I left  at  1 o’clock  to  have  another  look  for  bear,  up  past 
lava  mountain  to  overlook  the  plain,  where  I got  the  first  caribou.  We 
never  saw  a thing,  and  the  wind  was  fiercely  cold  through  the  passes. 
W e walked  a lot  to  keep  warm  and  came  home  early,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen. 

Got  home  and  waited  for  Cully  until  9 :oo,  then  started  dinner.  He 
blew  in  at  9 :3c),  cold,  hungry,  but  very  happy,  though  he  had  had  a very 
hard  day.  We  were  some  anxious  for  him,  as  the  traveling  among  these 
rocks  and  bushes  and  marshes  is  not  pleasant,  and  none  too  safe  at  night. 
But  he  got  a goat,  anyhow,  and  will  describe  his  day  himself. 

Tomorrow  we  leave  this  camp  with  great  regret,  for  many  reasons, 
chief  of  which  are : It  has  been  seven  days  of  great  pleasure,  in  ideal 

country  ; and  it  means  we  are  commencing  our  return  journey. 

P.  S.  by  Doctor  Culbert : — Once  again  I am  handed  the  log  with  the 
peremptory  command  to  write,  and  I’ll  go  right  to  it. 

Benny  and  I left  camp  about  8 and  went  N.  E.  to  a higher  glacier  pass. 
The  glacier  is  rounded  at  first,  very  steep  and  covered  with  volcanic 
dust, — later  it  is  flat  for  a mile.  As  we  climbed  one  of  the  first  mounds 
about  200  feet  high,  following  a caribou  trail  sideways  up  the  mountain, 
just  as  we  reached  the  top,  we  met  four  ewes  coming  up  the  opposite  side 
on  the  same  trail.  They  were  not  startled,  and  I did  not  want  to  frighten 
them,  they  did  look  so  pretty,  so  turned  north  toward  the  top  of  the  pass 
and  the  glacier.  When  I had  gone  a little  way,  I got  off  the  horse  and 
took  a picture  of  them. 

Then  we  went  on  over  the  glacier  and  through  the  pass  and  down 
the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  on  the  other  side.  We  had  seen  sheep  here 
another  day,  some  Stone  ewes  and  another  bunch  of  pure  white  ones, 
which  Benny  said  were  Fannin,  but  I now  believe  they  were  goat. 
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After  going  up  this  beautiful  and  rugged  valley  some  way,  Benny 
spied  a single  goat, — a young  billy,  white  as  snow,  high  up  on  one  of  the 
rocky  cliffs.  We  went  on  out  of  his  sight,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the 
foothills  with  the  horses.  These  we  left  tied  about  timber  line  and  climbed 
up  until  we  got  to  a point  above  the  goat;  then  we  came  around  the 
mountain  on  the  rough  rocks,  until  we  could  see  him  a little  below  us, 
and  scarcely  15  yards  away,  lying  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  His  sharp 
eyes  quickly  caught  our  heads  peeping  at  him,  and  I never  saw  a prettier 
sight. 

Ben  said,  “Shoot  him.”  Whether  it  was  the  cold  wind  that  was  blow- 
ing in  our  faces,  or  whether  that  beautiful  animal  charmed  me,  I don’t 
know.  I pulled  up  my  gun  slowly  and  fired.  Instantly,  the  goat  was  on 
his  feet,  looked  at  me  prettier  than  ever  in  his  alertness,  and  was  off  around 
the  cliff.  Benny  grabbed  his  rifle,  and  me  by  the  arm,  and  commenced 
running  around  that  jagged  steep  cliff  like  the  goat.  Shortly  we  saw  him, 
— he  had  stopped  to  look  back,  prettier  than  ever.  Benny  offered  me  the 
gun,  and  again  said,  “Shoot.”  But  I said,  “No,”  and  thought,  “He  is  too 
pretty.  He  has  won  his  liberty.”  Benny  said,  “Let  me  shoot.”  Without 
thinking,  I nodded  my  head.  Crack  went  the  gun,  and  the  goat  fell, 
wedged  in  between  two  rocks,  right  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Then  we  climbed  to  get  him.  Benny  skimmed  out  his  head.  I wanted 
the  whole  hide,  but  it  could  not  be  done  from  his  position. 

We  returned  to  the  horses,  Benny  minus  a hat  which  had  blown  away, 
in  spite  of  his  having  put  stones  on  it.  After  reaching  the  horses,  we  went 
down  into  the  valley  and  had  lunch  in  a cold  wind.  Near  our  lunch  place 
was  a large  excavation,  where  a bear  had  recently  dug  out  a gopher. 

Then  we  started  back  for  camp,  going  by  way  of  several  other  passes. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  Benny  thought  it  would  not  be  any  longer 
and  would  not  be  so  steep.  We  were  going  along  about  5 P.  M.  when  we 
sighted  two  more  goats  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  across  the  valley. 
We  crossed  the  valley  to  get  a better  look  at  them,  and  at  6 105  started  to 
climb  for  them. 

I did  not  care  if  I was  out  all  night,  I was  enjoying  the  day  so.  The 
foxy  goats  must  have  seen  us,  for  they  hid  themselves  in  a ravine  that  led 
up  the  mountain.  Occasionally  they  would  look  down  and  over  at  us, 
and  on  one  such  occasion  I began  firing,  but  it  was  a small  target  and  a 
long  distance  for  me, — 400  to  500  yards  and  I never  touched  him.  Then 
Benny  took  the  gun  and  went  away  and  fired  several  times,  but  no  use. 
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It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  goats  reached  the  top  through  the  ravine 
they  were  in.  I would  have  stayed  over  night  and  got  after  them  in  the 
morning,  only  I was  afraid  Ed.  would  be  uneasy,  and  I would  delay  the 
departure  in  the  morning,  so  went  for  camp  through  three  passes  and 
rough  traveling,  and  shortly  pitch  darkness.  The  horses  could  see,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  wonderful  how  they  picked  their  way  among  the  rocks, 
bogs,  etc.  At  times  the  white  moss  helped  us  to  see  some  of  the  ground. 

September  15 

“Stray  Dog  Camp'’ — This  was  the  day  set  for  breaking  up  our  per- 
manent camp  and  starting  our  return  journey. 

The  morning  broke  cloudy,  but  before  the  packs  were  all  adjusted,  it 
cleared,  and  we  had  a nice  sunny  day  to  travel,  but  windy. 

When  within  a mile  of  the  new  camp  (which,  however,  we  used  on 
the  way  coming  in)  Dennis,  who  had  walked  a long  way  ahead,  marked 
down  a good  bull  caribou,  lying  solitary  and  alone  a mile  off  the  trail  to 
the  south. 

Cully  had  still  one  coming  to  him,  and  from  where  we  were,  we  could 
see  the  whole  stalk  along  the  steep  hillside  across  the  valley,  and  I think 
we  “in  the  gallery”  had  about  as  much  fun  as  Cully,  who  had  to  work  for 
his  fun.  They  rode  the  horses  to  a point  a little  above  the  bull  and  off  to 
the  left.  He  was  a tough  beast  to  kill  and  took  several  bullets.  Once  he 
reeled  completely  over,  and  I thought  he  was  finished,  and  so  did  Cully, 
so  he  walked  toward  him.  But  much  to  his  surprise,  he  jumped  up  again 
and  went  on,  to  drop  for  good  after  another  shot. 

The  head  is  a very  beautiful  specimen,  and  Cully  is  well  satisfied,— 
so  now  we  have  only  bear  to  get,  and  they  are  some  scarce.  I can’t  say 
bear  hunting  in  this  district  is  a wildly  exciting  sport.  First,  there  are 
very  few  bears;  and  second,  the  method  of  hunting  is,  leaving  camp 
early  and  watching  all  day  with  the  field  glasses  the  rolling  country  from 
various  points  of  vantage  on  the  plain.  So  far  I have  not  seen  a single 
bear  since  those  seen  coming  up  the  Stikine  River  and  it  looks  doubtful 
if  I will. 

Soon  after  reaching  camp,  a stray  dog  came  in  on  our  trail.  He  was 
lost  and  evidently  had  been  lost  a long  time.  One  hind  leg  was  almost 
useless,  and  Cully  is  to  examine  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  He  would 
not  eat,  and  we  fear  has  been  in  contact  with  a hedge  hog  and  got  some 
quills  in  his  mouth  and  throat,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  trouble  with  the 
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leg.  His  joy  at  finding  human  beings  was  touching  and  pathetic.  No 
one  knows  how  far  or  how  long  the  poor  doggy  has  wandered. 

Dennis  says  we  are  fortunate  to  have  gotten  on  so  long  without  snow, 
Hope  it  keeps  off  until  we  reach  Telegraph  Creek. 

I want  to  put  on  record  two  facts  about  my  companion  and  friend. 
First,  he  is  the  most  careful  man  of  his  clothes.  For  instance,  he  brought 
a rain  coat  along  which  cost  $18.00.  When  it  rains,  you  think,  of  course, 
he  puts  it  on.  Not  at  all.  That  coat  is  kept  nice  and  dry  in  his  saddle  bag, 
while  he  proceeds  to  get  soaking  wet,  thus  saving  the  rain  coat. 

Second,  he  loves  his  old  things.  He  brought  along  a 20-year-old 
rubber  air  mattress.  It  leaks  like  a sieve, — has  to  be  pumped  every 
night,  each  pumping  requiring  400  strokes  of  the  pump, — and  by  morning 
is  so  flat,  he  is  sleeping  on  the  boughs.  And  a very  old  camera,  which 
looks  like  it  had  been  through  the  late  war  and  all  the  battles ; and  a pair 
of  boots,  of  which  one  sole  soon  began  to  flop  from  the  toe,  and  has  to  be 
nailed  shut  every  other  day.  But  he  loves  his  old  friends  with  the  same 
intensity  as  he  does  his  old  clothes. 

September  16 

“Stray  Dog  Camp” — Dennis  and  I left  camp  at  6 45  A.  M.  for  a day’s 
bear  hunting  and  returned  at  6 P.  M.,  wet  and  cold,  as  a rain  came  on 
about  4 o’clock,  and  the  wind  was  icy.  When  we  began  to  feel  chilly,  we 
walked  and  warmed  up. 

Traveled  at  least  15  miles  all  told,  the  direction  being  towards  our 
next  camp, — and  we  never  saw  a bear,  nor  any  fresh  bear  signs. 

Cully  has  just  come  in  from  a similar  day’s  hunt  and  with  the  same 
experience  to  tell,  though  he  says  they  did  find  where  a bear  had  dug  out 
a ground  hog,  within  a couple  of  miles. 

It  seems  evident  that  these  animals  are  not  frequenting  this  particular 
section,  and  tomorrow  we  are  to  investigate  another  region  off  more  in 
the  mountains.  At  the  same  time  we  are  to  move  camp  another  stage  and 
will  occupy  same  ground  we  used  coming  out. 

It  rained  some  in  the  afternoon  and  it  was  cold.  Camp  and  the  big 
fire  looked  good  to  us. 

September  17 

“Grizzly  Bear  Camp ” — Morning  dawned  clear,  and  weather  good. 
Cully  and  I and  our  guides  left  camp  at  7 A.  M.  ahead  of  the  pack  train, 
to  spend  the  day  looking  for  bear.  The  other  boys  packed  up  and  went 
along  to  next  camp,  but  caught  us  up  as  we  finished  luncheon.  Cully  and 
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I separated,  he  going  towards  the  mountains  to  the  right,  while  Dennis 
and  I came  through  and  past  our  new  camp,  and  went  about  seven  miles 
beyond,  searching  the  plains  from  the  high  places  all  the  afternoon,  but 
never  saw  a bear  nor  any  fresh  signs  of  bear,  and  Cully  had  the  samle 
experience.  It  was  raw  and  cold  with  some  cold  showers. 

The  stray  dog  was  invited  to  come  along  with  the  pack  train,  but  he 
couldn’t  follow.  We  regret  now  we  did  not  end  his  misery,  for  undoubt- 
edly he  was  badly  wounded  by  hedge  hog  quills,  and  could  not  recover, 
and  Cully  had  no  opportunity  to  help  him,  if  that  were  possible. 

We  saw  caribou  and  moose  during  the  day  and  I got  pictures  of  two 
beautiful  caribou.  Dennis  saw  one  bull  ahead  which  looked  good,  and  as 
we  could  not  and  did  not  want  to  shoot  him,  Dennis  said,  “We  make 
picture.” 

We  rode  up  behind  a little  knoll, — caribou  being  on  the  other  side, — 
and  when  we  crept  to  the  top,  there  were  two  of  these  most  beautiful  crea- 
tures, neither  of  which  saw  us.  The  nearest  one  was  just  about  80  to  ioo 
feet  away  and  facing  us,  with  his  head  down,  feeding.  I got  camera 
ready  and  Dennis  whistled.  He  looked  up  and  stood  stock  still,  while  I 
took  two  snaps.  Then  I got  one  of  the  other  bull, — and  then  they  went  off 
ioo  yards  and  examined  us  at  their  leisure,  very  interested  in  the  horses. 
They  probably  never  saw  a horse  before. 

This  taking  of  pictures  was  more  fun  than  shooting  the  beasts.  I also 
got  a picture  of  a bull  moose  in  the  morning  at  about  150  yards,  which  I 
hope  turns  out  good.  Dennis  called  him,  and  he  came  quite  a distance 
towards  me. 

September  18 

“Grizzly  Bear  Camp” — Cold  night, — little  snow  on  ground  in  the 
morning,  and  the  ice  in  our  water  pail  had  to  be  broken  with  a stick. 
However,  we  slept  with  tent  flaps  well  open,  and  slept  like  babes  in  the 
wood. 

The  morning  didn’t  look  good,  but  we  were  off  at  7,  Dennis  and  I 
going  to  the  S.  W.,  and  Cully  over  into  the  mountains  to  the  north.  We 
had  gone  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  it  began  to  snow,  and  we  couldn’t  see 
anything  at  a distance.  So  at  9 o’clock  we  got  in  the  shelter  of  a clump  of 
dwarf  balsams,  and  it  continued  to  snow  until  12.  We  stayed  there  all 
the  time,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  at  12  130  started  out,  as  it  had  stopped  snow- 
ing. Got  lighter  then,  the  sun  came  out,  and  it  was  a good  afternoon, 
with  occasional  snow  squalls  and  a cold  wind. 
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We  saw  no  bear  and  no  new  signs.  Rode  about  20  miles  and  reached 
camp  at  7,  hungry.  Cully  started  out  in  the  morning,  but  when  it  began 
to  snow — not  being  far  from  camp — they  turned  back  and  remained  in 
camp  until  it  stopped. 

Then  spent  the  afternoon  hunting,  but  saw  no  bear. 

It  is  a most  beautiful  evening  and  has  cleared  off. 

September  19 

“Cache  Camp ” — Broke  camp,  left  Ned  and  Billy  to  adjust  packs  while 
Cully  and  I started  out  in  different  directions  to  put  in  the  day  bear  hunt- 
ing,— he  towards  the  west,  along  under  the  mountains,  and  Dennis  and  I 
towards  the  S.  W.,  where  we  had  been  the  day  before. 

We  got  two  and  a half  to  three  miles  from  camp.  Dennis  had  dis- 
mounted to  have  a look  over  the  plain  with  the  glasses,  when  he  suddenly 
and  with  emphasis  said,  “I  see  ‘him’  bear.  Come  on,  mount  him  horse 
and  follow  me.  We  must  go  quick  and  get  to  leeward  of  him.”  So  we 
started  at  a gallop  down  the  side  of  the  rough,  stony  mountain  we  were 
on,  and  I followed  at  a trot.  My  horse  trotted  like  a camel,  and  bumped 
me  awfully.  After  15  minutes  of  this,  Dennis  got  off  for  another  look, 
and  said,  “Give  me  that  mare, — you  take  mine, — him  easier  for  you.” 
This  was  better,  and  we  continued  down  wind  for  a full  mile,  when  Den- 
nis suddenly  said  with  dismay : “I  lost  he  glasses.”  Sure  enough,  they 
bounced  out  of  the  case,  and  now  we  were  handicapped,  for  the  bear  was 
one  and  a half  miles  away,  and  Dennis  said,  “must  always  keep  ‘you’  eye 
on  bear,”  and  this  wasn’t  easy  at  that  distance  and  no  glasses. 

We  turned  back  in  a circle,  bitched  our  horses,  left  our  coats,  and 
started  to  stalk  the  bear  on  foot.  Dennis  went  off  at  a run,  saying  “Don’t 
try  to  keep  up.  I go  ahead  quick  to  keep  track  of  bear.”  I followed  as 
fast  as  my  wind  would  permit,  but  was  a poor  second  to  Dennis. 

We  finally  saw  the  bear,  traveling  about  quickly,  first  in  one  direction, 
then  another,  until  he  seemed  inclined  to  come  across  our  right.  Dennis 
fairly  pulled  me  along  around  through  a slight  depression  for  200  yards, 
he  occasionally  raising  up  to  get  a line  on  Mr.  Bear.  And  having  satisfied 
himself,  he  would  come  within  range,  we  squatted  among  some  boulders, 
ready  for  him. 

Soon  he  came  in  view,  walking  very  quickly.  I fired,  and  he  turned 
back  on  a run,  and  I fired  again.  Could  see  he  was  hit.  He  went  off  at  a 
run,  however,  and  I could  get  no  more  shots. 
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Dennis  said,  “We  git  him  yet,  but  must  travel  quickly,”  so  I gave  him 
the  gun,  for  I couldn’t  hold  the  pace,  and  off  he  went,  while  I followed  at 
my  pace.  They  went  over  a mile.  I lost  sight  of  the  bear,  but  could  see 
Dennis  coasting  along  some  willows  in  a low  place,  Finally  he  caught 
up  to  the  bear  which  had  lain  down,  about  done  for,  and  Dennis  put  him 
out  of  his  misery. 

I was  anxious  to  know  where  I hit  him,  and  this  proved  easy  of  solu- 
tion, for  Dennis  said  the  bear’s  tongue  was  hanging  out  all  the  time  he 
was  running,  and  his  mouth  was  always  open, — and  besides  a big  chunk 
of  fat  was  protruding  from  his  side,  so  these  were  my  two  shots,  one  of 
which  hit  him  after  he  started  to  run,  one  shot  in  the  head  and  one  in  the 
side. 

The  bear  looked  big,  but  was  only  medium  size.  He  had  a good  coat, 
however.  Thus  ended  for  me  a very  exciting  day.  Dennis  went  back 
for  the  horses  and  was  gone  two  and  one-half  hours,  having  spent  a lot 
of  time  looking  for  the  glasses,  which  he  did  not  find.  And  my  hat  was 
lost,  too,  but  I have  a warm  cap  in  camp,  and  shall  be  all  right  for  head  gear. 

This  was  a grizzly,  and  the  first  one  I have  seen  since  we  came  north, 
although  we  have  been  on  the  lookout  all  the  time  for  them,  and  have  put 
in  at  least  seven  days  solid  hunting  for  them,  after  my  other  bag  was  full. 
They  are  scarce  in  this  section  this  year. 

Bear’s  food,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  consists  of  fish,  berries,  roots, 
ground  hogs  and  ground  squirrels,  which  two  latter  animals  are  very 
plentiful  all  over.  There  being  no  berries  in  any  of  the  sections  we  have 
come  through,  to  speak  of,  we  believe  the  bears  have  gone  to  the  sections 
where  there  are  berries,  and  that  they  come  for  the  ground  hog  and  squirrel 
when  there  are  no  berries,  viz.:  in  spring  and  summer.  We  have  seen 
every  day  where  they  have  dug  for  these  ground  animals,  but  practically 
no  fresh  diggings. 

Augustus  Beck,  one  of  the  Williamsport,  Pa.,  party,  now  camped  just 
below  us,  spent  the  evening  with  us  yesterday.  They  had  come  from  the 
“sheep”  country,  west  of  Mahlin,  and  he  reported  berries  and  bears  plenti- 
ful, comparatively,  there. 

Dennis  says  when  a bear  is  shot  at  and  missed,  he  can  run  like  a fox. 
The  grizzly  interests  me,  and  I would  like  to  know  him  better.  Beck  says 
his  Indians  are  deathly  afraid  of  grizzlies  and  mice.  Anyhow,  they  never 
go  about  in  the  brush,  unless  armed,  which  seems  unnecessary,  unless 
bears  are  more  plentiful  than  we  have  found  them. 
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It  was  4:30  when  we  started  for  camp.  We  had  12  miles  to  ride, 
and  didn’t  get  in  until  8 :45- 

Cully  had  no  luck,  but  had  a long  hard  day’s  ride  and  was  pretty  tired. 
But  Ned  had  a fine  dinner  of  soup,  ptarmigan,  potatoes,  tinned  beans, 
pudding,  and  coffee,  and  Beck  stayed  until  1 1 o’clock.  He  seems  a good  sort. 

While  waiting  for  Dennis  that  two  and  a half  hours,  I saw  some  hunt- 
ing of  another  sort  than  ours.  A big  flock  of  ptarmigan  suddenly  flew 
past  me,  each  one  using  what  seemed  to  me,  bad  language,  and  all  talking, 
— soon  followed  by  a big  hawk.  When  he  saw  me,  he  flew  off.  Almost 
at  once  along  came  a big  eagle,  flying  very  low  and  making  for  the  covey 
of  ptarmigan.  Suddenly  he  checked  himself  and  made  almost  a straight 
“nose”  dive  into  the  bushes.  But  he  didn’t  get  his  bird,  for  he  soon  flew  off 
empty  clawed.  Thus  is  tragedy  being  enacted  daily  in  these  big  barrens, 
where  animal  preys  on  animal,  and  man  on  all,  while  man  is  only  preyed 
on  by  microbes, 

September  20 

“ Cache  Camp” — Went  after  bear  again,  but  a snow  storm  came  up 
about  2 o’clock  and  we  came  in,  having  seen  nothing.  No  use  staying  out 
in  the  snow  because  one  can’t  see  very  far. 

I got  several  pictures  of  caribou  and  one  of  a covey  of  at  least  100 
ptarmigan.  This  picture  is  specially  for  Mother.  I wish  she  could  see 
them  and  hear  their  “language.”  They  are  a constant  entertainment, 
almost,  but  not  quite,  as  good  as  the  horses. 

Cully  is  not  back  yet  at  7 :3c).  He  went  a long  distance.  Awfully 
cold  today,  with  one-half  inch  of  ice  last  night.  It  has  now  stopped 
snowing  at  7 130,  but  looks  like  it  will  continue. 

The  old  dog  has  followed  us,  and  is  getting  on  pretty  well. 

September  21 

“ Indian  Cache  Camp” — We  broke  up  “Cache”  Camp  and  started  our 
real  return  journey.  Cully  and  guide  left  at  once  after  breakfast  to  hunt 
ahead  for  bear,  and  the  rest  of  us  got  away  at  1 1 o’clock. 

There  was  no  incident  during  the  forenoon,  except  that  the  pack 
horses,  being  well  rested,  started  a running  race  up  the  stony  gulch.  They 
all  had  horns  lashed  to  the  top  of  the  packs,  and  were  an  amusing  sight, 
but  they  caused  consternation  among  the  boys,  because  this  running 
loosened  up  cinch  ropes,  making  it  necessary  to  re-pack  several.  Finally, 
the  leading  horse  fell.  This  stopped  the  gang.  This  horse's  pack  had  to 
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be  taken  off,  and  he  had  to  be  rolled  over  down  the  hill  to  get  him  on  his 
feet.  Soon  the  horses  settled  to  their  work,  and  there  was  no  more  trouble. 
Dennis  said,  “Every  one,  he  know  he  go  home  now.”  Smart  little  beasts, 
these. 

Cully  picked  us  up  for  luncheon.  He  had  to  find  us,  for  zve  had  the 
grub.  Soon  after  we  had  sat  down,  Sam  Harmon,  one  of  the  Williams- 
port men,  hove  in  sight  and  joined  us.  This  was  our  first  sight  of  him 
since  leaving  Telegraph.  He  had  grown  an  awful  looking  grey  beard, 
lie  is  an  old(  ?)  chap  of  66,  had  smoked  glasses,  and  I would  not  have 
known  him.  He  and  his  partner.  Bell,  had  had  very  bad  luck,  and  had 
nothing  but  some  poor  sheep  and  goat  heads,  and  he  was  blue. 

Along  about  5,  we  ran  into  Bell,  who  was  hunting  on  foot,  seven  miles 
away  from  camp, — and  he  had  a beard  and  was  also  blue.  They  were 
looking  for  caribou  and  moose. 

We  are  going  home  over  “Level’’  Mountain,  which  is  shorter  and  all 
right  in  good  weather  and  no  snow,  but  otherwise  not  good.  It  now  snows 
every  night,  but  melts  during  the  day.  We  sleep  fine,  but  Cully  thinks  he 
doesn’t  get  enough.  The  trouble  is,  it  takes  so  long  to  make  camp  and 
get  dinner ; it  is  usually  8 :30  before  dinner,  and  we  can’t  get  to  bed  as 
early  as  we  would  like. 

September  22 

It  snowed  an  inch  during  the  night,  and  we  got  packed  and  started  at 
10,  going  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  for  a mile  above  the  willows 
where  it  was  soft, — then  over  a round  top  mountain  of  grass  in  S.  E. 
direction.  From  that  we  could  look  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Mahlin 
River,  40  miles  above  Mahlin  Telegraph  Station,  where  we  crossed  that 
river  on  the  way  in, — and  off  on  to  Level  Mountain,  which  we  are  mak- 
ing for.  Away  across  country  to  the  S.  W.  loomed  Hart  Mountain,  where 
I shot  the  goats. 

Boiled  the  kettle  and  had  luncheon  at  Elting’s  old  Wolf  Camp,  where 
he  and  Dennis  put  in  five  days  once  for  moose. 

After  luncheon,  across  many  ravines  and  many  swampy  bogs, — which 
are  said  to  be  the  bane  of  this  route.  Across  two  of  these  the  horses  had  to 
be  led,  one  at  a time,  but  all  were  negotiated  without  having  to  take  off 
the  packs. 

For  luncheon  we  roasted  ptarmigan  on  a spit,  each  man  having  a whole 
bird,  except  Cully  and  me,  who  have  not  an  Indian’s  appetite.  Dennis 
was  very  hungry,  and  whistled  and  sang  all  through  the  “muck-a-muck” 
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festivities,  as  happy  as  any  Indian  could  be,  because  all  was  going  so  well, 
and  from  pure  healthy  spirits.  He  shifted  from  rubber  to  moccasins  at 
luncheon.  In  putting  these  latter  on,  they  first  make  a good  pad  of  dry 
grass,  lay  this  on  a piece  of  burlap  and  one  of  woolen,  wind  this  over  the 
foot,  then  over  all  put  and  tie  the  moccasin. 

It  began  to  sleet  at  I o'clock,  which  turned  to  rain,  and  we  traveled  in 
the  wet  all  the  afternoon  until  5 130,  when  we  made  camp.  I kept  dry, 
except  for  my  feet,  which  were  some  wet,  the  rain  coat  and  leggins  being 
a good  protection.  Cully  got  good  and  wet,  but  is  happy  to  feel  that  his 
rain  coat  was  perfectly  dry ! ! 

The  boys  soon  had  tents  up  and  big  fires  of  Jack  pine  stumps  roaring; 
clothes  were  put  on  lines  to  dry,  beds  were  made,  and  soon  the  discomforts 
of  the  afternoon  were  forgotten,  thanks  to  fires,  dry  clothes  and  a splendid 
dinner  of  tomato  soup,  wild  mutton,  potatoes,  etc.,  and — don’t  forget,— 
some  more  of  the  fine  “Elting”  pudding  with  the  unmentionable  name. 

September  23 

“Jack  Pine  Camp’’ — There  is  a special  interest  attaching  to  this  camp, 
and  we  call  it  ‘‘The  Camp  of  the  Mysterious  Bed.”  Cully  and  I can’t  solve 
it, — and  the  reader  would  be  less  able  to  if  he  knew  the  the  facts.  Perhaps 
later  the  mystery  may  be  solved,  and  if  it  is,  I will  explain  it. 

It  has  rained  all  night,  and  this  morning  looks  some  better,  and  we 
shall  lunch  about  1 1 and  go  on. 

We  got  into  spruce  timber  yesterday,  the  largest  we  have  seen,  and  it 
was  a perfect  joy,  to  come  from  those  great  barren  plains,  where  we  had 
been  for  20  days, — again  out  into  and  among  the  beautiful  trees  we  are 
accustomed  to.  They  seemed  to  hold  out  welcoming  arms  to  us,  and 
greeted  us  as  old  friends. 

While,  as  I said,  it  rained  all  night  in  camp,  this  morning  the  moun- 
tain and  trail  we  covered  yesterday  were  deep  in  a foot  of  snow,  and  we 
are  sorry  for  Bell  and  Harmon,  who  are  to  cover  this  same  trail,  in  our  rear. 

The  boys  are  shoeing  horses  this  morning.  We  held  off  starting  until 
the  rain  let  up  and  had  a light  luncheon  at  12,  and  got  away  about  2. 

It  began  to  rain  and  continued  pouring  until  5 :30, — the  hardest  rain 
we  have  been  in.  It  is  worth  recording  that  Cully  wore  his  rain  coat  all 
the  afternoon.  Crossed  some  deep  ravines,  some  bad  bogs,  but  on  the 
whole  the  trail  was  through  sparse  Jack  pine  and  spruce,  and  pretty  good. 

Reached  the  Mahlin  River  at  6:30  for  camp,  but  Ned  is  so  particular. 
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we  clid  not  get  dinner  until  9 :3c).  This  consisted  of  ptarmigan,  which  were 
delicious,  Elting  pudding,  etc.,  etc. 

With  a big  camp  fire  of  pine  roots  and  stumps,  we  were  soon  dry  and 
warm,  and  had  a wonderful  sleep. 

There  are  plenty  of  salmon  in  this  river,  but  the  beavers  have  dammed 
it,  and  as  the  salmon  can’t  get  through  the  dam,  and  we  were  camped 
above,  we  had  no  time  or  inclination  to  go  down  stream  and  catch  them. 

Plenty  of  ducks,  and  this  morning  two  big  flocks  of  wild  geese  went 
south,  one  flock  having  at  least  75  in  it.  This  means  colder  weather. 

Now  we  are  off  for  timber  line  on  Level  Mountain, — a full  day’s 
work.  We  both  feel  fine.  It  will  be  wet,  because  every  bush  and  tree  is 
loaded  with  snow  which  fell  last  night, — which  means  rain  coats  again, 
but  the  weather  is  better. 

The  elevation  is  4,400  feet,  while  at  previous  camp  it  was  4,800  feet. 
Now  we  begin  to  go  up  again. 

September  24 

“Mahlin  River  Camp” — Reached  here,  wet,  cold  and  hungry  at  6:30; 
had  good  dinner,  sleep  and  breakfast,  and  were  off  early.  Trees  and 
bushes  covered  with  snow,  and  very  wet.  Followed  the  river  for  two 
miles,  then  began  to  climb,  and  crossing  first  high  ridge,  struck  spruce 
timber  again. 

The  day  developed  few  bogs,  but  some  big  ravines, — then  up  to  higher 
and  higher  levels  until  we  reached  “timber  line”  of  Level  Mountain,  where 
we  made  camp. 

Saw  five  moose,  but  country  had  too  much  bush  and  trees  to  see  well. 

September  25 

“Fi^st  Camp  on  Level  Mountain” — It  was  very  cold,  but  we  slept  like 
Indians,  warm  and  comfortable,  expecting,  from  what  the  boys  said,  this 
would  be  the  worst  day’s  trail  of  all, — the  one  over  Level  Mountain.  It 
was  bad  enough.  The  elevation  is  6,200  feet,  and  the  mountain  is  a long 
flat  plain  of  pretty  well  uniformed  elevation. 

The  wind  was  strong  and  cold  and  straight  in  our  faces  all  day,  and 
we  were  not  sorry  when  the  day’s  ride  and  walk  (for  we  had  to  walk  some 
to  warm  up)  was  over.  Now  we  are  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. There  were  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  mountain.  The  horses  balled 
up,  but  traveled  very  quickly,  as  they  didn’t  like  the  wind  any  better  than 
we  did. 
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They  call  this  “Level  Mountain,”  because,  as  I have  said,  it  is  a great 
high  plain,  and  was  looked  forward  to  with  anxiety  by  Dennis, — for  a bad 
storm  or  fog  would  make  its  passage  a hardship.  The  surface  of  the 
mountain,  however,  was  anything  but  level,  being  all  hummocks,  and  hard 
to  walk  over. 

Saw  three  Indians  over  on  next  ridge,  and  Dennis  rode  over  to  inter- 
view them.  They  were  snaring  ground  squirrels.  Then  he  disappeared 
for  a long  time.  He  had  been  down  to  see  his  father-in-law  and  mother- 
in-law,  who  were  camping  by  the  Tabltan  River.  They  gave  him  50  pounds 
of  moose  meat  for  his  family,  and  gave  us  ptarmigan,  which  we  will  have 
for  dinner. 

Indians  take  their  families  camping,  as  we  go  to  the  seashore  or  moun- 
tains, but  whereas  the  expense  of  our  trips  is  large,  the  expense  of  theirs 
is  nothing.  They  catch  and  kill  their  food,  and  a little  money  goes  a long 
way. 

September  26 

“Second  Camp  on  Level  Mountain” — Dennis’  young  brother-in-law, 
16  years  old,  hove  in  sight  as  we  were  packing  up  this  morning.  He 
had  two  dogs  and  had  come  over  to  our  camp,  where  his  father  had  a 
cache, — for  some  meat.  He  was  a smart  looking  boy.  He  said  he  got 
30  ptarmigan  the  day  before  with  a bow  and  arrow.  They  also  build  low 
fences  of  willows,  running  up  to  various  narrow  outlets,  where  snares  are 
placed,  and  catch  many  that  way.  They  took  25  ground  squirrels  with 
snares  yesterday.  The  wants  of  these  Indians  are  few,  and  nature  sup- 
plies them  easily,  and  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

Continued  our  course  over  Level  Mountain,  but  at  a slightly  lower 
elevation,  our  average  elevation  being  5,300  feet.  It  was  a beautiful 
bright  day,  but  again  a strong  cold  wind  to  face.  However,  it  was  a good 
day,  and  we  made  about  12  miles,  and  are  camped  along  some  timber,  but 
not  in  it. 

September  27 

“Ned  Brooks'  Camp” — “Third  Camp  on  Level  Mountain,”  Elevation 
5,000  Beet — There  was  a big  ring  around  the  moon  last  night,  and  we  had 
our  first  view  of  Northern  Lights,  but  of  limited  brilliancy.  Snow  began 
to  fall  at  9 A.  M. — we  got  away  at  9 130,  and  it  snowed  hard  until  noon. 
Cleared  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  made  12  to  15  miles,  starting  to  descend 
Level  Mountain,  on  which  we  had  traveled  three  days, — coming  down 
through  a large  burned  track,  used  as  horse  pasture  in  autumn. 
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There  were  no  ptarmigan,  but  Dennis  shot  20  yesterday.  Our  wild 
mutton  is  just  finished,  I am  sorry  to  say.  It  has  been  the  most  delicious 
wild  meat  I have  ever  eaten.  Wild  sheep  have  a peculiar,  but  not  unpleas- 
ant odor,  and  it  is  the  same  odor  as  the  balsam  and  willow  have  up  here. 
Passing  through  clumps  of  these  trees,  one  smells  “sheep.” 

The  boys  always  build  a roaring  fire  at  luncheon  time,  and  if  the  travel- 
ing has  been  wet,  they  off  with  their  foot  gear,  heat  up  and  partly  dry 
their  foot  covering.  They  are  much  more  careful  of  their  feet  than  we  are. 

Dennis,  the  optimist,  makes  our  fire  every  morning  between  6 and  6 130. 
and  every  morning  shouts  out:  “Fine  day, — everything  go  fine,  make 

good  trip  today.  ‘Putty’ soon  he  clear.  All  have  good  time  ‘bimebv.’  The 
sun,  he  come  soon.”  His  great  swear  word  is  “Ginger.”  Billy  uses  awful 
cuss  words  at  the  horses,  but  he  doesn’t  know  what  they  mean  and  are 
not  offensive, — though  if  said  by  most,  would  be  much  so.  Billy  is  the 
horse  wrangler,  and  has  to  start  out  in  his  hunt  for  them  before  daylight, 
and  sometimes  he  doesn’t  get  back  before  9 130  or  10  o’clock.  He  makes 
himself  a cup  of  coffee  before  he  starts. 

The  work  of  making  camp  is  divided  up.  Cook  puts  up  his  cook  tent 
and  stove  himself.  The  others  unpack  the  horses,  erect  our  tent,  make 
our  fire,  gather  a lot  of  wood,  put  up  their  own  tent,  etc.,  and  when  all  is 
done  and  everything  covered,  they  have  a nice  cup  of  cocoa,  which  we 
share.  This  is  needed,  for  it  takes  cook  two  and  a half  to  three  hours  to 
get  dinner  after  we  land.  As  the  English  say, — “they  do  themselves  very 
well,” — and  I presume  the  “chow”  on  a trip  like  this  is  better  than  they 
get  at  home,  and  they  can  eat  some. 

I am  writing  while  waiting  for  dinner.  We  have  come  down  from 
5,000  feet  elevation  today  to  3,800  feet, — and  Cully  seems  to  feel  the 
change  from  the  stimulation  of  the  higher  altitude, — for,  for  nearly  40 
days  now,  we  have  been  up  in  the  air  around  the  5,000  feet  mark  all  the 
time,  and  that  was  stimulating. 

September  28 

“Camp  on  Tabltan  Plateau,”  Elevation  3,800  Feet — This  was  fine 
camp,  on  dry  ground,  in  spruce  and  Jack  pine, — it  was  warmer  in  the  lower 
elevation,  and  we  slept  splendidly.  It  rained  all  night  and  we  went  to 
sleep  with  tent  flaps  wide  open,  while  listening  to  the  patter  of  the  rain  on 
the  roof,  and  in  the  glare  of  a big  camp  fire  in  front.  Morning  came  clear, 
and  the  whole  day  was  perfect.  The  trail  dropped  and  dropped  first 
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through  the  hlack  pine  (our  first  view  of  this  tree),  then  through  much 
popple,  whose  yellow  leaves  turned  the  bright  sunlight  into  gold, — until 
at  the  Stikine  River  level,  reached  about  3,  the  elevation  was  only  1,650 
feet.  So  that,  since  yesterday  morning,  we  had  dropped  down  3,350  feet. 

While  at  luncheon  in  a beautiful  glade  of  popple,  we  saw  an  Indian  on 
horseback,  back  half  a mile  on  top  of  a high  sharp  pointed  hill,  rounding- 
up  horses.  Soon  he  brought  them  where  we  were,  he  and  his  seven-year- 
old  brother.  They  sure  looked  like  wild  people.  They  yarned  awhile, 
and  then  left.  Later  they  came  along  to  our  camp,  the  little  chap  riding 
bareback,  intending  to  make  Telegraph  Creek  tonight — 10  miles. 

The  scenery  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tabltan  and  Stikine  rivers  is 
impressive,  as  both  streams  are  in  deep  gorges.  Near  the  junction  we 
came  out  on  the  Government  road,  which  is  being  built  for  the  use  of 
caterpillar  tractors,  for  hauling  machines  and  supplies  up  to  the  mines 
near  Dease  Lake. 

We  took  several  pictures  here,  in  one  of  which  we  got  a Billy  goat,  on 
the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  across  the  Stikine.  Cully  was 
shy  of  one  goat,  but  there  was  no  way  of  getting  this  goat.  If  shot  from 
our  side,  which  could  have  been  done,  he  would  have  fallen  in  the  swift 
river,  and  as  they  will  not  float,  he  would  have  been  killed  to  no  purpose. 

We  visited  Tabltan  village,  a very  old  Indian  village,  hut  almost 
deserted,  there  being  less  than  a dozen  people  there.  There  was  a little 
church,  however,  where  services  are  held  occasionally.  It  seemed  good  to 
see  this  evidence  of  Christianity.  Surely  these  Indians  are  a vanishing 
race,  due  largely  to  their  adoption  of  white  man’s  food  and  manner  of 
living,  without  the  white  man’s  understanding  of  how  to  adapt  the  food 
and  living  to  their  needs.  Shutting  themselves  in  tight  unventilatecl 
houses  causes  germ  diseases,  of  which  T.  B.  carries  off  the  most. 

This  government  road  we  have  followed  since  3 o’clock,  climbs  the 
face  of  the  very  steep  cliffs  along  the  river  and  follows  along  at  a dizzy 
height.  We  rode  for  a time,  but  the  horses  persisted  in  keeping  on  the 
side  next  the  declivities,  so  we  walked, — it  was  safer.  There  was  much 
evidence  of  volcanic  eruptions  along  the  river. 

Along  today’s  trail,  before  we  came  to  the  river,  we  passed  the  hay- 
stacks Dennis  had  put  up  for  food  for  his  horses  this  winter.  He  cuts 
the  swamp  grass  around  little  lakes, — but  the  horses  really  shift  for  them- 
selves until  about  Christmas.  He  also  had  various  caches  of  tools,  cook- 
ing utensils,  etc.,  along  this  trail,  and  we  have  seen  others  of  his  at  different 
points  of  this  trip. 
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They  pointed  out  today  old  and  deep  trenches  where,  they  said,  in  the 
olden  times  the  Indians  cached  their  salmon  for  winter’s  food.  Now, 
this  is  differently  done.  The  fish  are  dried  and  smoked  in  rough  buildings, 
made  of  small  logs  loosely  placed  in  house  form,  the  fish  being  placed  on 
the  roof.  The  salmon  is  an  important  article  of  diet  to  these  people. 

We  have  seen  several  Indian  graves,  all  placed  in  a commanding 
position  on  a hill.  They  bury  in  the  ground,  then  huild  a small  wooden 
house  over  it.  The  reason  we  do  not  see  more  is  that  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  permanent  care. 

September  29 

“Stikine  River  Camp,”  or  “Ten-Mile  Camp,”  Elevation  1,800  Feet — 
Our  final  camp,  which  we  left  early  this  morning,  reaching  Telegraph 
Creek  at  12:30  P.  M.,  where  the  inhabitants  were  excited  to  see  us,  and 
Hyland  well  concealed  his  satisfaction  that  the  horses  came  in,  in  good 
condition  and  with  no  accidents,  fatter  than  when  they  went  out, — and 
that  we  had  such  a successful  hunt  and  good  time. 

The  boat,  with  Ted  Sterling  in  charge,  was  at  the  wharf,  and  was  to 
leave  for  W ranged  on  the  3d,  so  we  had  three  and  one-half  days  to  wait 
and  kill,  in  that  wretched  little  place. 

Burnes  and  Riley,  riding  ahead  of  their  train,  caught  us  on  the  trail, 
this  morning,  and  rode  with  us,  giving  us  a graphic  description  of  their 
experiences  with  grizzlies,  of  which  they  saw  17.  Their  train  came  in 
about  5, — and  next  day  came  Beck’s  party  and  Robinson’s  party, — and 
on  the  2d,  Bell’s  party,  with  a record  caribou,  with  65 1/2"  length  of  horn 
and  55/4"  spread, — the  world’s  record  for  the  Osborne  caribou. 

Everyone  was  happy  and  satisfied  with  their  hunt  and  outfit,  except 
Burnes  and  Riley,  who  complained  much  about  their  head  guide, 
McClusky. 

We  put  in  the  time  preparing  and  boxing  the  scalps  and  labelling,  and 
at  5 130  A.  M.,  on  the  3d,  all  started  down  river.  Cully  and  I slept  on  the 
boat,  so  did  not  have  to  get  up  early.  The  trip  was  pleasant,  cloiidy,  but 
little  rain,  and  no  game  seen.  Cully  kept  his  gun  handy  for  grizzly  as 
he  and  Harmon  were  the  only  two  who  shot  none,  and  it  was  arranged 
they  should  do  the  shooting  if  one  were  seen. 

At  Wrangell  we  got  cleaned  up  and  into  fresh  clothes,  beards  were 
shaved  off,  and  at  6 P.  M.  on  the  4th,  the  “Princess  Alice”  came,  and  we 
reached  Vancouver  early  Sunday  morning,  the  7th,  leaving  at  once  bv 
another  boat  for  Seattle,  where  we  arrived  the  same  evening. 
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Notes  on  Guides 

Mike  McClusky — Burnes’  and  Riley’s  head  guide, — while  enjoying 
heretofore  a fine  reputation,  was  most  unsatisfactory,  having  poor  con- 
trol over  his  men,  and  being  independent,  slow,  and  disagreeable. 

Billy  Farm — Beck’s  guide,  was  very  highly  spoken  of,  and  most  satis- 
factory. Beck  said  he  was  very  strenuous  and  well  suited  to  a man  who 
was  used  to  hunting.  But  Beck  was  strenuous  himself,  and  no  doubt  con- 
veyed to  Fann  that  he,  Beck,  could  keep  up  with  any  speed,  which  he 
could.  Was  a fine  camp  manager. 

Lou  Becker — Their  second  guide,  they  said  was  “100%  in  every 
respect.”  He  was  considerate  of  his  men  and  an  even-tempered,  first- 
class  man. 

Scotty  Dennis — Was  their  horse  wrangler,  and  was  an  absolutely  good 
and  first-class  man.  He  was  the  tall,  lank,  happy  Indian,  with  the  big 
mouth  and  smile. 

Harry  Carlek — Their  cook,  Beck  said,  was  “the  best  cook  in  the 
Cassiar.” 

Ned  Tate — Was  also  said  to  be  a good  cook. 

Little  Dick — Bell’s  guide,  is  a good  man,  but  cranky.  Wouldn’t  let 
them  shoot  for  meat.  Probably  all  right. 

Sammy  Frank — Their  cook,  good. 

Pete  Henyu — Robinson’s  guide, — “first-class,  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory.” Robinson  was  outfitted  by  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  were 
annoyed  at  Henyu,  because  at  the  last  minute  he  refused  to  go  if  a certain 
horse  wrangler,  whom  he  had  previously  accepted,  went.  But  I am  satis- 
fied Henyu  is  a good  man. 

Dennis  Hyland — Our  guide,  was  a splendid  manager,  good  hunter, 
cheerful  and  happy,  considerate,  and  above  the  ordinary  Indian  or  white 
man  in  intelligence  and  character.  He  furnished  five  of  the  horses,  and 
looked  after  his  stock  well. 

Benny  Frank — Second  guide,  great  worker,  active  and  cheerful,  but 
hasn’t  sense  enough  or  balance  enough  to  make  a good  hunter. 

Ned  Brooks — Cook, — good  cook, — and  intelligent,  but  towards  the 
last  got  cranky  with  the  other  boys  for  no  apparent  reason.  Is  part  Jap. 
Was  very  slow  getting  meals,  but  very  particular  to  give  us  good  ones. 

Very  Essential  Equipment 

i Pair  Strong  Leather  Boots,  Large, 
i Pair  Rubber  Boots,  Large,  with  Leather  Tops. 
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l Rain  Coat,  Light. 

1 Mackinaw  Coat. 

2 Wool  Shirts. 

i Leather  Jacket. 

I Sweater,  Light, 
i Pair  Skin  Gloves, 
i Pair  Wool  Gloves, 
i Cap,  with  Ear  Protectors, 
i Pair  Wool  Breeches. 

1 Pair  Jungle  Cloth  Breeches,  big  enough  to  go  over  the  wool  ones. 
Plenty  of  Socks. 

4 Suits  Underclothes. 

2 Towels. 

2 Pair  Field  Glasses. 

2 Rifles. 

2 .22  Automatic,  Winchester, 
i Wood’s  Sleeping  Bag. 
i Air  Mattress. 

I Flashlight. 

Shoe  Grease, 
i Gun  Scabbard. 

Gun  Cleaning  Materials. 

Supply  Copper  Tags  for  Scalps  with  Name  and  Numbers  on,  and 
Copper  Wire, 
i Duffle  Bag  for  Bedding, 
i Duffle  bag  for  Balance  of  Stuff. 

12  Paraffin  Bags. 

Camera  and  Films. 

Smoking  Tobacco, 
i Rubber  Drinking  Cup. 

P.  S.  by  Dr.  Culbert 

There  are  a few  other  comments  or  conclusions  I would  like  to  make : 
First,  that  this  has  been,  as  I have  remarked  before,  the  most  wonder- 
ful trip  imaginable, — far  beyond  the  possibility  of  description  in  words. 

Second,  that  I would  never  have  dreamed  of  taking  it,  if  I had  not 
been  literally  dragged,  invited  and  cajoled  into  it  by  my  friend,  whom,  for 
reasons  I may  explain  later,  I have  dubbed  Sir  Edwin  McIntosh  McClel- 
lan, and  for  which  dragging  I shall  never  cease  to  thank  him. 

Third,  I have  learned  a lot  on  this  trip,  which  I hope  I will  be  able  to 
retain,  learned  both  from  Sir  Edwin,  and  from  Dennis  and  the  other 
I ndians. 

Edwin,  in  fact,  is  a real  sport,  a born  hunter.  He  goes  after  his  game 
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and  he  gets  it  from  sheer  determination  and  optimism,  in  addition  to  being 
a first-class  shot.  I cannot  help  but  admire  his  viewpoint, — in  fact,  I feel 
that  I must  have  absorbed,  unconsciously,  a considerable  amount  of  his 
spirit,  or  I would  have  come  home  without  any  game  at  all.  With  him, 
game  was  the  first  consideration.  If  he  got  the  game,  everything  was 
fine,  regardless  of  whether  it  rained  or  shined ; if  he  did  not  get  the  game 
one  day,  he  was  surely  going  to  get  it  the  next  day.  In  this  optimism, 
he  had  an  excellent  running  mate  in  Dennis. 

I started  in  with  a different  viewpoint.  To  me,  when  I started  in,  the 
game,  outside  of  grizzlies,  was  entirely  a secondary  consideration.  I was 
so  happy  to  be  permitted  and  able  to  enjoy  the  wonderful  air,  the  wonder- 
ful scenery  and  the  outdoor  life,  that  I did  not  look  for  or  want  more,  until 
I gradually  and  very  slowly  absorbed  some  of  Ed’s  ideas.  Another 
thought  that  has  been  with  us  both  throughout  the  entire  trip,  is  that  how 
much  we  would  have  enjoyed  it,  if  only  the  instigator  of  the  trip,  Mr. 
Robert  McClellan,  could  have  been  along  with  us. 
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Perpetuating  the  Spirit  of  1776 

By  Mary  Frances  Anderson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDED  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  Dr.  W.  A.  R..  Goodwin, 
rector  of  the  Bruton  Parish  Church  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia, 
is  doing  a most  significant  work  in  American  history.  He  is 
restoring  the  colonial  capitol  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  Virginia 
to  its  pre-Revolutionary  War  status.  All  modern  buildings  will  be  removed 
from  the  town.  The  sidewalks  will  be  bereft  of  asphalt,  and  will  again  be 
paved  with  flagstones.  r\nd  such  marring  features  as  telegraph  poles  and 
wires  will  he  banished.  The  only  people  who  will  remain  in  the  rebuilt 
colonial  town  will  he  lineal  descendants  of  the  original  owners  of  the 
houses  in  which  they  live.  All  others  who  will  be  removed  from  the 
colonial  limits  of  the  town  will  be  provided  with  places  of  business  and 
homes  elsewhere. 

Williamsburg  has  retained  more  of  its  colonial  atmosphere  than  any 
town  in  the  country.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  came  on,  and  the  capitol 
was  moved  to  Richmond,  the  tide  of  change  swept  by  the  little  town  and 
left  it  to  carry  on  its  colonial  traditions.  There  are  about  forty  houses  in 
Williamsburg  that  have  come  down  from  the  Revolutionary  times  prac- 
tically unchanged.  Dr.  Goodwin  has  plans  for  restoring  and  rebuilding 
about  seventy  more.  The  main  business  section  of  the  town  will  be  moved. 
Where  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern  stood,  a modern  store  will  be  demolished, 
and  a replica  of  the  little  two-story  frame  house  that  has  been  called  the 
“Cradle  of  Liberty  in  Virginia”  will  stand  in  its  stead.  Even  the  wooden 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  that  was  over  the  door  of  the  original  build- 
ing will  be  duplicated.  Its  original  base  has  been  preserved  as  a curio  in 
the  Powder  Horn  since  the  Raleigh  Tavern  was  burned  just  before  the 
Civil  War.  That  famous  room  in  the  tavern  where  met,  played  and  danced 
the  gentry  of  Virginia  will  be  as  it  w^as  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  a young- 
law  student  at  William  and  Mary,  danced  with  an  early  sweetheart,  whom 
he  called  Belinda.  Its  historic  associations  will  be  revived,  however,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  the  temporary  meeting  place  of  the  Burgesses 
on  two  occasions  when  dissolved  by  an  irate  royal  governor.  It  wras  there 
that  the  first  Continental  Congress  wras  proposed. 

Along  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  which  in  late  years  has  been 
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dubbed  Main  Street,  nothing  will  be  left  except  the  quaint  old  red  brick 
buildings  with  their  green  blinds,  white  pillars  and  moss  green  roofs,  or 
the  substantial  frame  buildings  that  have  weathered  a century  and  a half. 

Dr.  Goodwin  has  already  had  restored  the  George  Wythe  House, 
which  is  now  used  for  a recton^.  It  stands  near  the  Bruton  Parish  Church, 
the  oldest  church  in  continuous  use  in  America.  The  church  and  the  old 
churchyard  have  been  carefully  kept.  The  Presidential  pew,  where  wor- 
shipped Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe  and  Tyler  while  serving 
as  Presidents,  is  carefully  kept  and  is  occupied  only  by  descendants  of  Presi- 
dents and  their  accompanying  friends.  The  church  service,  which  was 
brought  from  Jamestown  when  the  church  there  was  abandoned,  is  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  church.  The  clock  and  bell,  gifts  of  Queen  Anne, 
have  been  carefully  kept. 

The  old  college  hall  of  William  and  Mary,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
W ren,  is  still  used  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  George  Washington  was  study- 
ing surveying.  It  was  there  that  the  first  President  was  prepared  for  his 
long  life  of  public  service,  and  it  was  to  William  and  Mary  College  he  ren- 
dered his  last  act  of  public  service  when  he  returned  to  become  its  chan- 
cellor just  before  his  death.  Three  other  Presidents  were  trained  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary — Jefferson,  Monroe  and  Tyler.  The  great  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  John  Marshall,  was  another  alumnus  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College.  Two  other  colonial  buildings  stand  in  the  original 
college  group:  The  home  of  the  college  presidents,  built  in  1732,  and  in 
constant  use  as  a residence  for  the  head  of  the  institution  since  that  time, 
and  Brafferton  Hall,  which  was  built  in  1723  for  an  Indian  school.  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  was  the  home  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  honorary  fraternity, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  established  on  December  5,  1776.  The  college  had  the 
first  chairs  of  history,  modern  languages,  and  political  science.  It  inaugu- 
rated the  honor  system  of  student  discipline,  and  it  was  the  first  school  to 
give  medallic  awards  for  excellence  in  scholarship.  The  three  college 
buildings  are  of  native  brick,  the  ends  alternating  with  the  side  produce  a 
curious  pattern.  Wren  Hall  is  the  oldest  college  building  in  America, 
antedating  Massachusetts  Hall  at  Harvard.  Surviving  two  wars  and 
ravaged  by  three  fires,  its  thick  walls  remain,  preserving  its  original  archi- 
tectural design.  The  three  greens  wfill  be  restored  by  displacing  everything 
modern.  Four  or  five  modern  buildings  will  be  removed  from  Court 
Green,  leaving  only  the  little  colonial  courthouse  and  the  curious  octagon- 
shaped arsenal  built  by  Governor  Spotswood  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Capital. 
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The  Governor’s  Palace  will  he  rebuilt  on  Palace  Green,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  first  theatre  in  America,  built  by  William  Levingston  in  1716, 
will  be  the  foundations  used  for  a replica  of  “The  Play-House.” 

The  original  office  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  where  many  colonial 
legislative  acts  were  drafted,  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Capitol  group.  How- 
ever, pictures,  measurements  and  descriptions  of  the  Capitol  have  been 
preserved  which  will  be  accurate  guides  in  rebuilding  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. As  the  place  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  written,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  the  Constitution,  the  place  has  merited  immortality.  To  restore 
the  halls  which  echoed  with  Patrick  Henry’s  history-making  orations,  will 
be  recreating  the  atmosphere  of  those  momentous  days. 

The  old  prison  which  was  built  in  1701,  and  wherein  were  confined  the 
associates  of  Black  Beard,  the  pirate,  will  need  little  repairing.  The  mod- 
ern bank  building,  which  has  crowded  the  poor-debtor’s  prison  and  over- 
shadowed its  front,  will  be  cleared  away  to  leave  the  ancient  building  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  grounds  around  it. 

“Bedlam,”  the  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in  America,  and  the  second  in 
the  world,  will  be  completely  rebuilt  around  the  original  chimneys  and  an 
office  building  which  was  a part  of  the  group  that  stood  originally  on  a 
plantation  once  belonging  to  Martha  Custis,  and  called  at  that  time  “The 
Six  Chimney  Plantation.”  For  an  unbroken  period  of  over  a century 
three  generations  of  the  Galt  family,  all  physicians,  served  as  superintend- 
ents and  chief  medical  officers  of  the  institution. 

The  preservation  of  the  old  residences,  that  have  come  down  from 
colonial  times  and  have  historic  associations  indelibly  stamped  on  every 
brick  and  splinter,  will  be  a matter  of  much  satisfaction  for  those  who 
really  treasure  colonial  houses.  The  Galt  house  is  one  of  the  very  oldest 
residences  in  Williamsburg,  coming  down  from  the  days  that  the  town 
was  known  as  Middle  Plantation.  Bassett  Hall,  another  Middle  Planta- 
tion house,  stands  at  the  end  of  a long  avenue  of  trees.  It  was  the  home  of 
Burwell  Bassett,  whose  uncle,  George  Washington,  was  frequently  a visi- 
tor. In  1841  it  was  the  home  of  Vice-President  Tyler,  and  it  was  there  that 
he  was  notified  of  the  death  of  President  Harrison  and  of  his  own 
succession. 

Tazewell  Hall,  the  birthplace  of  Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney-General  in  Washington’s  Cabinet,  remains  practically  as  it 
was  in  pre-Revolution  days.  Near  it,  and  also  well  preserved,  is  the 
home  of  Peyton  Randolph,  President  of  the  First  Continental  Congress. 
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The  Tucker  house,  in  which  the  wife  of  John  Randolph  lived  before  her 
marriage,  and  a fine  example  of  colonial  design,  will  be  easily  restored. 

The  colonial  home  of  John  Paradise  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
is  an  unusual  example  of  early  brick  work,  which  is  being  used  as  a pattern 
in  restoring  many  of  the  brick  walls  of  buildings  of  that  period  which  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  The  Saunders  house,  where  Governor  Din- 
widdie  lived  while  the  “Palace”  was  being  repaired  in  1751,  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  a different  style. 

Audrey  house,  setting  in  the  midst  of  its  colonial  garden,  was  the 
background  of  the  novel  by  Mary  Johnston  that  depicted  life  of  that  period 
in  Williamsburg.  On  a window  pane  is  scratched  the  date,  1 734.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  home  of  Governor  Page,  and  the  people  of  Williamsburg 
often  refer  to  it  as  the  “Page  Cottage.”  Behind  the  building  stands  the 
original  kitchen  and  a small  brick  office  room  with  a fine  large  outside 
chimney. 

The  home  of  Col.  Wilson  Miles  Cary,  a delegate  to  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention in  1776,  has  connected  with  it  a romance  of  George  Washington, 
who  frequently  visited  there  while  he  was  a student  at  William  and  Mary. 
It  is  said  that  the  parents  of  Mary  Cary  discouraged  the  inconspicuous 
engineer’s  wooing  of  their  daughter,  and  that  Mary  fainted  on  the  porch 
of  this  house  some  years  later  when  she  was  the  wife  of  Edward  Ambler 
and  George  Washington  rode  past  on  his  triumphal  return  from  his  victory 
over  General  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Mary  Cary’s  sister  married  Lord 
Fairfax. 

The  Vest  house  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  stands  near  the  site 
of  the  old  capitol.  The  Chiswell  or  Wise  house  near  the  east  end  of  the 
town,  erected  about  1750,  was  used  as  headquarters  by  several  generals 
during  the  Revolution.  The  Coke  or  Garrett  house  dates  from  1775. 
There  is  another  Garrett  house,  a white  frame  with  green  blinds  that 
stands  on  the  Palace  Green.  The  Peachy  house  on  Court  Green  was  the 
headquarters  of  Rochambeau  just  before  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  and  also 
the  building  in  which  General  Lafayette  was  entertained  when  he  revisited 
America.  Close  to  it  stands  the  Griffen  house  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street,  where  lived  Judge  Cyrus  Griffen,  a member  of  the  Continental 
Congress. 

In  the  chapel  of  William  and  Mary  College  are  buried  Sir  John 
Randolph  and  Lord  Botetourt.  Sir  John  was  the  last  of  the  colonial 
Attorney-Generals.  Edmund  Randolph  was  the  first  Attorney-General  of 
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new  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Sir  John  Randolph  left  Virginia  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  feeling  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  who 
had  represented  the  King  to  remain.  He  regretted  his  decision  and  on  his 
death  bed  requested  that  his  body  be  taken  back  to  Virginia  for  burial. 
Lord  Botetourt  had  worked  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the  colony,  and  had 
been  especially  interested  in  William  and  Mary  College.  Other  notables  of 
the  colony  were  buried  in  the  chapel.  During  the  Civil  War,  when  many 
of  the  buildings  of  the  college  were  burned  or  greatly  injured,  the  vaults  of 
the  college  chapel  were  broken  open,  and  some  of  the  caskets  were  robbed 
of  their  silver  handles  and  plates. 

The  region  about  Williamsburg  was  hotly  contested  during  the  Civil 
War  and  many  of  the  old  buildings  of  Revolutionary  fame  became  asso- 
ciated with  another  epoch  of  American  history.  As  the  British  strength 
was  broken  in  the  campaigns  around  Yorktown,  the  Southern  cause  was 
decided  in  that  same  region. 

The  Revolutionary  War  had  been  begun  in  Virginia  when  Lord  Dun- 
more  confiscated  the  colonists’  powder,  and  stealthily  removed  it  by  night 
from  the  Powder  Horn  in  Williamsburg  to  a waiting  ship.  The  war  was 
ended  when  Washington  and  Lafayette  joined  forces,  and  after  a campaign 
planned  in  the  George  Wythe  house  in  Williamsburg,  met  the  British  in  a 
decisive  battle  a few  miles  away  at  Yorktown. 

The  Civil  War  was  begun  with  intensive  fighting  on  the  peninsula  of 
which  Yorktown  was  a central  point  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Richmond; 
it  came  to  a close  when  a decisive  conflict  between  the  two  armies  was 
settled  by  the  surrender  at  Appomattox — not  far  from  Williamsburg. 

The  town  of  Williamsburg  was  laid  out  in  1632,  and  in  1699  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony  was  removed  from  Jamestown  to  the  place  called 
Middle  Plantation,  which  was  rechristened  for  King  William,  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  England.  Governor  Francis  Nicholson’s  first  intention  was 
to  honor  his  sovereigns  by  laying  out  the  streets  in  the  form  of  a monogram 
of  W and  M,  but  a ravine  interfered  with  his  patriotic  purpose.  The  town 
that  was  intensely  royalist  became  the  altar  whereon  the  fires  of  a new 
patriotism  were  lighted.  Except  when  the  life  struggle  of  a Nation  was 
again  brought  back  to  its  grounds  for  determination,  Williamsburg  lapsed 
into  peaceful  rest.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  had  prophesied  that  the  little 
town  would  become  a light  in  the  wilderness  of  savages  and  unbroken 
forests.  His  prophecy  came  true. 

History  of  Williamsburg — When  the  State  House  at  Jamestown 
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was  burned  the  third  time  on  October  31,  1698,  the  authorities  decided  then 
to  build  the  new  capital  at  Middle  Plantation,  about  fourteen  miles  away. 
The  more  healthful  location  on  the  ridge  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
York  and  James  rivers  had  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Pott,  the  colony’s  physi- 
cian, as  far  back  as  1630.  When  Bacon  burned  the  second  State  House  in 
1677,  the  people  of  York  County  had  united  in  a petition  to  the  Assembly 
to  rebuild  the  capital  at  Middle  Plantation,  and  now  twenty-one  years  later, 
Governor  Francis  Nicholson  used  his  influence  to  change  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment from  Jamestown  to  the  preferred  location  that  was  to  be  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

At  a General  Assembly  at  “James  City”  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  1699, 
an  act  was  passed  for  laying  out  the  new  town  and  for  the  building  of  the 
new  government  house.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-three  acres,  bounded 
according  to  a draught  made  by  the  Governor,  was  set  aside  for  the  pro- 
posed capital.  The  ground  was  divided  into  half-acre  lots.  The  main 
street,  which  was  to  run  east  and  west,  was  to  be  called  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester Street,  in  honor  of  Oueen  Anne’s  oldest  son. 

The  Assemblymen  went  into  minute  details  in  regard  to  the  new  capital 
city.  Along  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  no  house  was  to  be  built  of  less 
than  ten-foot  pitch,  and  the  front  of  each  house  was  to  come  no  nearer  than 
six  feet  from  the  street..  The  houses  were  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  it  was  provided  that  if  a house  was  not  finished  in  twenty- 
four  months  after  the  grant  of  the  lot,  the  said  lot  should  revert  to  the 
feoffees  of  the  city.  The  first  feoffees  were  Lewis  Burwell,  Philip  Lud- 
vvell,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Harrison,  James  Whaley,  Hugh  Norwell  and  Mongo 
Ingles. 

The  city  was  to  be  called  Williamsburg  in  honor  of  King  William,  and 
at  each  creek  that  cut  the  peninsula  on  either  side  of  the  selected  spot,  was 
to  be  built  ports  which  were  to  take  the  name  of  the  creeks — Queen’s  and 
Archer’s  Hope.  It  was  ordered  that  the  land  was  to  be  apportioned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  directors  into  lots  of  not  less  than  sixty  feet  square,  and 
that  the  sale  of  lots  should  not  begin  until  October  20,  1 700.  The  Governor 
was  granted  the  power,  when  he  thought  proper,  to  incorporate  the  town 
into  one  body  politic.  This  was  done  on  July  8,  1722,  by  the  Govenor  act- 
ing with  the  Council.  It  remains  today  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in 
the  United  States,  although  it  no  longer  has  a Board  of  Aldermen  or  a 
husting’s  court. 

On  October  23,  1705,  the  Assembly  made  several  new  provisions.  If 
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an  owner  of  two  lots  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  should  build 
a framed  house  fifty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad,  or  a framed 
house  with  two  stack  chimneys  and  cellars  under  the  whole  house, 
bricked  forty  feet  long  and  twenty  feet  broad,  tbe  lots  would  be  exempt 
from  seizure.  Tn  the  same  provision  the  details  of  the  building  of  the 
new  Capitol  was  stated.  The  first  use  of  the  term  ‘‘Capitol”  w^as  applied 
to  the  new  building  by  Governor  Nicholson,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  new  city.  This  building  became  the  seat  of  the  Virginia  Council  and 
Burgesses  from  1701  until  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Capitol  planned  by  Nicholson  is  gone,  but  the  foundations  outlin- 
ing an  PI  marking  the  location  and  dimensions  remain.  The  plans  of  the 
Capitol  building  have  been  preserved  in  the  minute  descriptions  made  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  an  expert  in  such  matters.  Pictures  of  the 
building  and  construction  reports  made  by  the  builders  have  been  kept.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  Capitol  will  not  be  difficult  but  the  restorers  will  have 
to  choose  between  the  first  building  which  had  no  portico,  and  the  later 
structure  which  had  one  added,  which  feature  for  so  long  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  it. 

According  to  the  Nicholson  plans,  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  square 
feet  of  land  was  set  aside  for  the  new  edifice.  It  was  to  consist  of  two 
buildings,  each  seventy-five  feet  long  placed  perpendicular  to  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  Street.  A gallery  was  to  connect  the  two  buildings,  each  of 
which  was  to  be  two  stories  high,  crowned  by  a high  shingled  roof 
broken  by  dormer  windows.  One  end  of  each  building  was  to  be  made 
semi-circular  and  each  to  be  covered  with  flag  stones.  Each  ground 
floor  was  to  be  divided  into  four  compartments,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  left  open  and  therein  to  be  built  a grand  staircase  leading  to  the 
story  above.  This  left  in  each  building  a room  fifty  feet  long — that 
in  the  front  building  was  to  be  for  the  Council  and  General  Court,  and 
in  the  rear  building  was  to  be  the  assembly  room  for  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  The  second  story  floors  were  to  be  divided  into  rooms  for 
the  use  of  the  officers  and  the  various  committees  of  the  Council  and  the 
House  of  Burgesses. 

An  entrance  into  the  two  buildings  was  to  be  through  solid  walnut 
grand  folding  doors,  six  feet  in  length,  which  were  to  open  upon  porches 
having  iron  balconies  overhead.  The  connecting  gallery  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  Capitol  was  to  be  thirty  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  wide,  built 
as  high  as  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  A cupola  was  to  crown  the  mid- 
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die  part  of  the  gallery,  and  on  proper  occasions,  from  the  top  was  to  float 
the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain.  The  building  of  the  Capitol  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  make  a revision 
of  the  laws  of  the  colony. 

Still  standing  in  the  Green  opposite  where  the  Capitol  stood  is  an  old 
brick  building  which  was  used  as  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  It  was  the  working  place  for  many  of  the  statesmen  who 
helped  frame  momentous  legislative  acts  of  the  colonial  period,  some  of 
which  later  became  incorporated  in  the  statutes  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Behind  the  clerk’s  office  still  stands  the  old  prison  which  was  built  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Capitol  was  erected.  It  was  first  used  in  1701  and 
served  as  a prison  through  the  whole  colonial  period.  Behind  the  hand- 
wrought  iron  bars  rudely  fashioned  in  the  colony,  at  one  time  were  impris- 
oned the  confederates  of  Black  Beard,  the  pirate.  On  the  road  between 
Williamsburg  and  Queen’s  Port,  in  1718,  they  were  hanged,  giving  to  the 
road  the  name  by  which  it  has  since  been  known : “The  Gallows  Row.” 
The  poor  debtors’  prison  stands  near  the  old  jail. 

The  Old  Raleigh  Tavern — More  than  any  other  place  in  the  colonies, 
perhaps,  the  old  Raleigh  Tavern  on  the  east  side  of  Duke  of  Gloucester 
Street,  fostered  the  spirit  of  defiance  that  early  appeared  among  the  Vir- 
ginians when  royal  decrees  were  considered  unreasonable.  Twice  the  old 
tavern  was  used  as  an  assembly  place  for  the  Burgesses  when  the  Royal 
Governor  dissolved  the  House  of  Burgesses  for  discussing  disloyal  peti- 
tions and  resolutions. 

Its  largest  room,  the  Apollo  Room,  has  been  called  the  “Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty” in  Virginia.  Here  was  wont  to  meet  a group  of  high  spirited  young 
men  who  jealously  watched  the  Royal  Governor’s  actions,  and  who  early 
adopted  the  watchword:  “Resistance  to  Oppression.”  Lord  Dunmore 

became  violently  enraged  at  their  defiances  and  anathematized  Williams- 
burg as  “a  hell’s  broth  of  sedition”  and  “the  very  heart  of  the  rebellion.” 
Furiously  vindictive  he  had  answered  Patrick  Henry’s  “Is  life  so  dear  or 
peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ?”  with 
“Yes,  I will  proclaim  freedom  to  the  slaves,  and  lay  Williamsburg  in 
ashes !” 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  Apollo  group  that  kept  warm  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  in  Williamsburg  were  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  George 
Mason,  St.  George  Tucker  and  the  Randolphs.  Opposition  to  royal 
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authority  had  first  been  directed  by  the  frequenters  of  the  tavern  toward 
Governor  Botetourt,  the  first  resident  governor  that  the  colony  had  had  for 
many  years.  He  had  been  selected  because  of  his  pleasant  manner  and  his 
desire  to  please.  It  was  thought  that  we  would  win  the  good  grace  of  the 
colonists. 

Botetourt  was  welcomed  royally.  A great  feast  was  provided  at  the 
Raleigh  Tavern  with  a reception  given  in  his  honor.  His  first  Assembly 
was  opened  with  mutual  courtesies.  The  Burgesses  then  went  to  work  to 
consider  the  leading  legislative  problems  which  confronted  them.  They 
adopted  a series  of  resolutions  asserting  the  all-important  right  of  self- 
taxation,  the  right  of  trial  by  one’s  equals  in  the  community  and  the  right 
of  petition.  A formal  petition  was  addressed  to  the  King,  “to  quiet  the 
minds  of  his  loyal  subjects  of  this  Colony,  and  to  avert  from  them  the 
dangers  and  miseries  which  will  ensue  for  the  seizing  and  carrying  beyond 
the  sea  any  person  residing  in  America  ....  to  be  tried  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  ancient  and  long  established  course  of  Proceedings.” 
Peyton  Randolph,  as  Speaker,  sent  copies  to  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly.  When  dissolved  by  the  indignant  governor,  the  members  met 
in  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  elected  Randolph  clerk,  and  drafted  a non-importa- 
tion agreement  submitted  by  Washington.  The  document  was  widely 
circulated. 

The  second  time  that  the  Virginians  defied  His  Majesty’s  representa- 
tive, was  when  Governor  Dunmore  dissolved  the  House  of  Burgesses.  They 
gathered  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern  as  an  unofficial  body  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions for  an  annual  Colonial  Congress  “to  deliberate  on  those  general 
measures  which  the  interests  of  America  may  from  time  to  time  require.” 
In  sympathy  with  the  Boston  Blockade,  a day  was  set  aside  for  fasting, 
humiliation  and  prayer.  At  the  same  time  a meeting  was  called  to  select 
delegates  to  the  proposed  Continental  Congress  which  was  to  meet  May 
24,  1774. 

The  Committee  of  Correspondence,  the  first  attempt  toward  concerted 
action  of  all  the  colonies  during  the  Revolution,  was  planned  in  the  “Apollo 
Room”  of  the  Raleigh.  The  idea  was  threshed  out  in  the  unofficial  forum, 
and  the  measure  was  presented  in  the  Assembly  by  Dabney  Carr,  a member 
from  Louisa  County. 

When  the  news  went  out  from  the  tavern  that  George  Mercer,  the 
appointed  Stamp  Act  dispenser,  had  been  met  and  “persuaded”  not  to  ful- 
fill his  odious  contract  in  Virginia,  the  bells  of  the  church,  college  and  capi- 
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tol  all  rang  at  once.  Dramatic  scenes  were  enacted  in  the  tavern  when 
feeling  ran  high  and  there  was  no  parliamentary  restraint.  It  is  said  that 
many  of  the  finest  utterances  of  Patrick  Henry  and  other  patriots  were 
never  publicly  recorded. 

The  “Apollo  Room”  in  the  Raleigh  probably  witnessed  more  scenes  of 
brilliant  festivity  and  political  excitement  than  any  other  single  apartment 
in  America.  Sir  William  Gooch,  perhaps  Spotswood  and  Botetourt,  supped 
there  in  state.  It  was  long  used  for  balls  and  assemblies,  and  in  1764  we 
find  Jefferson,  a gay  young  man  studying  in  the  office  of  George  Wythe, 
writing  from  “Devilsburg”  as  he  called  Williamsburg,  that  he  was  as  happy 
the  night  before  “as  dancing  with  Belinda  in  the  Apollo  could  make  him.” 

The  Raleigh  Tavern  was  a square  two-story  building,  having  over  its 
front  door  a leaden  bust  of  tbe  famous  sailor,  wit  and  scholar  for  whom  it 
was  named.  The  “Apollo  Room”  was  called  for  that  one  in  Devil’s  Tav- 
ern, Fleet  Street,  London,  where  gathered  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson  and 
others  of  that  literary  group. 

The  “ordinary”  in  the  tavern  was  operated  in  early  colonial  times  by 
Henry  Wetherburn,  whose  liquid  refreshments  were  so  prized  that  Wil- 
liam Randolph  sold  to  Peter  Jefferson  two  hundred  acres  of  land  “for 
Henry  Wetherburn’s  biggest  bowl  of  arrack  punch.” 

The  most  important  literary  man  who  visited  the  Colonial  Apollo  was 
Philip  Frenau,  often  called  the  “poet  of  the  Revolution.”  A musician, 
who  frequently  was  a member  of  the  Apollo  group,  was  Alberti,  the  Italian 
violinist,  who  had  taught  the  “fiddle”  to  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
The  Apollo  was  entered  from  one  end,  and  opposite  the  door  was  a fire- 
place between  two  doors.  Above  the  mantelpiece  was  a Latin  motto : 
“Hilciritas  sapientiae  ct  bonae  vitae  prolis.”  (Jollity  the  offspring  of  wis- 
dom and  good  life.) 

Raleigh  Tavern  was  the  place  where  the  oldest  of  the  literary  and  social 
brotherhoods,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity,  was  founded  December  5, 
1 776,  by  a group  of  William  and  Mary  College  students.  The  Beta  chapter 
was  founded  at  Yale  in  December,  1779.  Soon  afterward  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, Bowdoin,  and  Amherst  founded  chapters.  At  present  there  are 
over  seventy  chapters  of  the  society  whose  emblem  is  the  golden  key. 

The  Alpha  Chapter  has  contributed  to  the  country  a long  list  of  great 
men.  Its  members  have  been  Presidents,  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors, jurists  and  ambassadors.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  charter 
members  was  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall.  During  the  Civil  War,  while 
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the  college  buildings  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  troops,  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  records,  Alpha  Chapter,  were  lost  or  destroyed. 

For  years  a brick  store  has  occupied  the  site  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern.  The 
pedestal  on  which  rested  the  bust  of  Sir  Raleigh  is  one  of  the  curios  in  the 
Powder  Magazine. 

The  First  Theatre  in  America — “The  Play  House'' — On  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  the  first  theatre  in  America,  built  in  1716  by  William  Leving- 
ston,  will  be  built  a replica  of  the  building  which  stood  near  the  weed- 
grown  garden  of  the  Audrey  House  at  the  corner  of  the  Palace  Green  and 
Nicholson  Street. 

From  the  Virginia  “Gazette”  records,  we  read  that  the  theatre  con- 
tributed much  to  the  social  gayety  of  the  times.  This  extract  from  the 
“Gazette,”  dated  September  10,  1736,  gives  an  idea  of  the  type  of  enter- 
tainment that  the  theatre  sponsored  : 

This  evening  will  be  performed  at  the  Theatre  “The  Tragedy  of  Cato,” 
and  on  Mon.  Wed.  and  Fri.  will  be  acted  the  following  comedies  by  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  country  : viz.  “The  Busy  Body,”  “The  Recruit- 
ing Officer,”  and  “The  Beaux  Strategem,” 

A clue  of  how  the  stone  steps  of  the  theatre,  which  Eevingston  imported 
from  England,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Blairs,  in  front  of  whose 
doors  they  may  be  found  today,  may  be  found  in  the  record  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Levingston’s  estate : 

The  agreement  made  4 December  1745  between  George  Gilmer  of 
Williamsburg,  Gent,  of  one  part,  and  the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Alderman  and 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Williamsburg  on  the  other : whereas  John 
Blair,  Esq.  Executor  of  Archibald  Blair  will  by  deed  20  February  1735, 
did  assign  to  said  George  Gilmer  lots  163,  164,  and  169  being  the  lots  and 
land  whereon  the  Bowling  Green  formerly  stood  the  dwelling  house  and 
kitchen  of  William  Levingston  and  that  house  called  “The  Play  House" 
for  155  pounds  of  lawful  money  of  Virginia  to  hold  for  a term  of  five  hun- 
dred years;  whereas,  the  said  George  Gilmer  for  fifty  pounds  to  him  in 
hand  paid  by  certain  persons  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  a paper  here- 
unto attached  did  sell  all  his  rights  in  the  Play  House  and  the  ground 
whereon  it  stands  with  six  feet  around  on  every  side. 

Another  mention  is  made  of  the  play  house  in  the  issue  of  December 
16,  1745  : 

As  there  is  no  place  to  hold  Common  Halls  and  Courts  of  Hustings 
. . . . and  as  the  Play  I-Iouse  stands  in  a convenient  place  ....  and  the 
said  Play  House  has  not  been  made  much  use  in  several  years,  and  as  it  is 
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now  going  to  decay  ....  if  you  will  bestow  upon  us  the  useless  house- 
on  these  conditions  that  it  will  be  cleaned  and  replenished  by  their  own  sub- 
scriptions if  required  as  granted. 

This  was  followed  by  the  names  of  those  who  held  shares  or  had  some 
interest  in  the  corporation. 

The  transfer  of  the  play  house  did  not  seem  to  terminate  the  use  of  the 
building  for  theatrical  purposes.  This  extract  from  the  “Gazette,”  dated 
October  2 1,  1751  : 

On  Monday  October  21,  1751,  a company  of  comedians  opened  at  the 
theatre  near  the  Capitol  with  King  Richard  I and  a tragic  dance  composed 
by  Monsieur  Bonier  called  “The  Royal  Captive.” 

England  furnished  practically  all  the  actors  of  this  period.  A mention 
is  made  “that  Lewis  and  William  Hallam  landed  at  Yorktown,  Va.  on  the 
5 of  September  1752  and  soon  after  went  to  Williamsburg.” 

The  first  play  produced  in  this  country  by  a regular  company  was  that 
by  William  Hallam,  who  called  his  troupe  “The  American  Company.” 
The  play  that  was  given  by  the  company  was  “The  Merchant  of  Venice.” 
In  1752  fireworks  exhibited  in  front  of  the  Governor’s  Palace  in  honor  of 
the  King’s  birthday  were  directed  by  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  Mr. 
Hallam. 

The  theatre  was  patronized  by  Governor  Spotswood,  as  was  recorded 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a friend  back  in  England,  “I  witnessed  a comedy 
given  at  the  Williamsburg  theatre  on  Wednesday,  the  seventh.” 

Historic  Homes  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia — The  early  name  of  Wil- 
liamsburg was  Middle  Plantation,  so-called  because  the  corners  of  four 
plantations  centered  at  the  place  where  the  town  was  built.  Residences 
were  built  by  the  four  owners  on  the  adjacent  corners  so  that  their  homes 
would  not  be  so  isolated  in  the  wilderness.  The  four  houses  were  Bassett 
Hall,  Tazewell  Hall,  Garrett’s  and  Wheatland. 

Bassett  Hall,  standing  in  a wooded  park  of  several  hundred  acres,  is 
still  used  as  a residence.  It  is  approached  from  Francis  Street  by  a wide 
avenue  bordered  with  trees.  It  was  up  this  avenue  that  the  son  of  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  State  in  1841,  galloped  at  break-neck  speed  to 
notify  Vice-President  Tyler  of  President  Harrison’s  sudden  death,  and 
that  he  was  to  go  to  W ashington  at  once  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dency. The  Vice-President  had  been  spending  a few  days  at  this,  his 
Virginia  estate.  When  the  messenger  brought  him  the  unexpected  news, 
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Tyler  was  standing  at  one  of  the  windows  in  the  library,  which  was  one  of 
the  front  rooms  at  Bassett  Hall. 

The  old  colonial  mansion  is  in  a wonderful  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  types  of  colonial  architecture  in  the  country. 
A double-decked  portico  guards  the  entrance,  and  wide  doors  lead  into  a 
broad  hall.  The  wood  work  in  the  paneled  hall  is  especially  beautiful.  A 
broad  flight  of  stairs,  broken  by  two  landings,  mounts  to  the  second  floor. 
The  rail  and  bannisters  are  hand  carved.  A room  at  the  end  of  the  hall 
holds  an  interesting  collection  of  family  plate,  oil  paintings  and  antique 
furniture. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  original  owners  was  a sister  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington. At  the  time  that  the  place  was  owned  by  Burwell  Bassett,  her 
son,  the  mansion  was  frequently  visited  by  his  uncle,  George  Washington. 
While  Tom  Moore,  the  Irish  poet,  was  touring  America,  he  visited  Bassett 
Hall,  and  while  there  wrote  ‘‘The  Firefly.” 

During  the  Civil  War  the  house  was  used  as  a hospital.  In  it  a 
wounded  Confederate  soldier  was  nursed  by  a Miss  Burfey.  Before  the 
Confederate  soldier,  Lieutenant  Lee,  recovered,  the  romance  between 
him  and  his  nurse  developed  into  an  engagement,  during  his  convalescence, 
and  while  Williamsburg  was  being  bombarded  by  Federal  troops,  the  wed- 
ding took  place.  Lieutenant  Lee’s  best  man  was  the  future  General  Cus- 
ter, who  was  then  a minor  officer  in  the  United  States  Army.  Captain 
Custer  came  to  his  friend’s  wedding  through  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
lines  under  a flag  of  truce.  The  two  had  been  at  West  Point  at  the  same 
time,  and  a rare  friendship  had  grown  up  between  them  which  had  not  been 
affected  by  their  alignment  on  different  sides  in  the  Civil  War. 

Tazewell  Hall,  another  of  the  four  original  houses,  built  on  one  of  the 
four  converging  plantations  that  gave  the  name  Middle  Plantation  to 
what  was  known  later  as  Williamsburg,  has  survived  the  changes  that 
threatened  its  destruction.  When  England  Street  was  extended,  the  house 
was  moved  aside,  turned  half  way  around,  and  was  placed  on  a new  foun- 
dation. It  is  still  used  as  a residence  and  remains  practically  as  it  was 
before  the  Revolution.  Tazewell  Hall  was  the  home  of  Sir  John  Randolph, 
attorney  for  the  Royal  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  Peyton  Randolph  was 
born  here,  as  was  Edmund  Randolph,  later  Governor  of  Virginia.  Sir 
John  had  been  knighted  for  services  to  Walpole,  and  when  he  came  to 
Virginia,  he  became  a leader  in  Williamsburg  affairs. 

Edmund  Randolph,  who  had  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary,  had 
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much  to  do  with  helping  to  establish  the  new  government  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  a member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia  and 
was  Washington’s  Attorney-General.  At  the  time  that  the  Jay  treaty  was 
signed  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  holding  himself  responsible  for  some 
public  funds  that  were  involved  in  the  foreign  service,  he  pledged  and  lost 
most  of  his  land  and  slaves. 

Tazewell  Hall  is  a two-story  framed  house  with  dormer  windows  pro- 
jecting from  an  attic.  The  house  is  well  supplied  with  windows  having 
small  panes  of  glass  and  protected  with  outside  wooden  shutters.  The 
dignified  front  porch  with  its  four  columns  is  a part  of  the  original  plan. 

The  place  that  is  known  as  the  Randolph  House,  which  was  the  home 
of  Peyton  Randolph,  is  on  Francis  Street.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  1750.  Additions  have  been  built  at  various  times,  hut  the 
builders  have  preserved  the  colonial  pattern.  Peyton  Randolph  was  the 
first  President  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  also  Attorney-General 
of  Virignia  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  On  a mission  to  Eng- 
land in  the  colonial  days,  he  was  too  pointed  in  his  criticism  to  suit  the 
British  authorities,  who  had  him  displaced  in  favor  of  his  brother  John, 
who  was  acting  in  his  absence  in  the  capacity  of  Attorney-General. 

There  are  two  Garrett  houses  in  Williamsburg.  The  one  that  is  called 
the  Coke  House  stands  in  a beautiful  colonial  garden,  where  neat  hedge 
rows  have  long  since  been  overrun  by  a riot  of  shrubs  and  periennials.  The 
house  was  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  1775.  The  other  Garrett 
house  stands  on  Palace  Green  and  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  original  Garrett 
land  grant. 

The  Griffen  House,  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  where  lived 
Judge  Cyrus  Griffen,  a member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  stands  near 
the  Peachy  House,  where  Rochambeau  established  his  headquarters  before 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown.  From  the  balcony  on  an  upper  story  that  over- 
looked Nicholson  Street,  Lafayette  made  a speech  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  St.  George  Tucker  House,  a long  low  building  which 
stands  between  Palace  Green  and  the  Courthouse  Square,  was  where  Lafa- 
yette established  his  headquarters  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  Vest  House  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  one  of  the  oldest 
houses  in  Williamsburg,  was  used  by  General  McClelland  for  his  head- 
quarters during  the  Civil  War.  The  Chiswell,  or  Wise  House,  built  about 
1750,  standing  near  the  east  end  of  the  town,  was  used  by  the  soldiers  of 
both  the  Revolutionary  and  Civil  wars. 
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The  Galt  House  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  house  in  Williamsburg.  It 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  Francis  Street,  and  was  built  when  the  town 
was  known  as  Middle  Plantation.  Its  age  and  history  have  never  been 
definitely  established.  It  is  spoken  of  as  “more  than  a hundred  years  old 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.”  At  different  times  it  has  probably  afforded 
a refuge  for  British,  Colonial,  French,  Federal  and  Confederate  soldiers, 
as  it  is  near  where  different  armies  were  camped  in  both  the  Revolution 
and  the  Civil  wars. 

The  Blair  House  is  another  place  which  has  figured  in  the  several 
epochs  of  American  history.  It  is  a long  story  and  and  a half  frame  build- 
ing stretching  along  the  street  with  two  separate  entrances  mounted  by 
stone  steps.  The  stones  are  said  to  have  been  imported  from  England  by 
William  Levingston  when  he  built  his  theatre,  which  was  the  first  one  in 
the  country.  The  place  was  originally  the  home  of  John  Blair,  Sr.,  who  was 
President  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  and  acting  governor  of  the  Colony. 
He  was  prominent  in  many  of  the  Colony’s  early  activities,  and  was  closely 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  William  and  Mary  College.  John 
Blair,  Jr.,  appointed  by  President  Washington  on  the  first  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  lived  here  until  he  died  in  1800.  Blair’s  son-in-law, 
Professor  Andrews,  made  the  place  his  home  while  teaching  in  William 
and  Mary.  While  John  Marshall  was  a student  in  the  college  at  one  time 
he  lived  in  the  Blair  home. 

Paradise  House,  the  colonial  home  of  John  Paradise,  stands  on  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street.  For  a long  time  the 
building  was  unoccupied  because  it  was  badly  in  need  of  repair.  Lately  it 
has  been  partly  restored.  The  interior  woodwork  of  solid  mahogany  has 
been  preserved,  probably,  because  it  was  hidden  for  so  many  years  under  a 
coating  of  cheap  brown  paint. 

The  George  Wythe  House,  next  the  Bruton  Parish  Churchyard,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Palace  Green,  has  been  purchased  for  a parish  house,  and 
has  already  been  restored  to  its  original  state,  as  it  was  when  Washington 
and  Lafayette  together  planned  the  Battle  of  Yorktown.  The  place  was 
acquired  for  church  property,  and  was  restored  to  its  former  condition 
by  Dr.  Goodwin,  rector  of  the  Bruton  Parish  Church.  This  was  one  of 
his  first  steps  in  the  restoration  of  Williamsburg. 

The  house,  which  was  built  in  1755,  was  the  home  of  George  Wythe, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Wythe  designed 
the  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the  first  law  professor  in  the  country, 
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numbering  among  his  students  many  noted  men.  Among  his  students 
were:  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Monroe,  John  Marshall,  Henry  Clay, 

Edmund  Randolph  and  many  others  whose  names  are  written  high  on 
their  country’s  service  rolls.  The  fine  old  brick  building  embodies  many 
features  that  belong  distinctly  to  the  colonial  era.  There  are  peephole 
shutters  and  rimlocks  with  the  seal  of  England  cut  in  them.  There  are 
H L hinges  on  the  doors  and  windows  all  over  the  house.  Hand-carved 
bannisters  guard  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  one  ascending  to  the  second  floor, 
the  other  descending  to  the  cellar.  Large  chimneys,  wide  fireplaces  and 
massive  doors  were  built  for  service — and  not  for  mere  ornamentation. 
The  Wythe  House  is  described  as  the  residence  of  Judge  Bassett  in  Ellen 
Glasgow’s  novel.  “The  Voice  of  the  People.’’ 

When  Martha  Washington  was  Mrs.  Custis,  she  owned  a plantation 
along  the  outskirts  of  Williamsburg  called  the  Six  Chimney  Lot,  the  dwell- 
ing of  which  was  near  the  grounds  of  William  and  Mary.  The  house  is 
gone,  but  the  kitchen  is  left  and  a small  building  of  one  room,  and  near  it 
stands  a tree  which  is  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Martha  Custis. 

In  the  Bruton  Parish  Church  is  a service  of  church  plate  brought  from 
Jamestown  to  Williamstown  when  the  capital  was  moved.  The  clock,  bell 
and  communion  service,  still  in  use,  were  the  gifts  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
organ,  a modern  instrument,  contains  some  of  the  pipes  which  were  in  the 
original  instrument  which  was  brought  from  England  soon  after  the  church 
was  built.  At  one  side  of  the  pulpit  is  the  elevated  pew  containing  a high 
carved  chair  which  was  occupied  by  the  royal  governors.  Over  it  is  a 
purple  canopy,  on  which  is  emblazoned  in  gold  the  royal  arms  of  Great 
Britain.  The  pulpit  and  the  clerk’s  desk  are  the  original  ones  used  by  the 
first  rectors. 

The  Courthouse  and  the  Powder  Horn — Three  or  four  modern  build- 
ings will  be  demolished  to  restore  the  Court  Green  on  which  still  stands  the 
little  old  colonial  courthouse.  The  square,  when  cleared  of  everything 
modern,  will  have  two  buildings  left — the  little  red  brick  courthouse  on 
the  northern  end,  and  the  Powder  Horn,  the  colonists’  ammunition  store- 
house, on  the  southern  end. 

The  quaint  vine-clad  tower,  octagon  shaped,  was  built  on  what  was  at 
first  called  Market  Square  in  1714  by  Colonel  Spotswood.  In  it  were  stored 
the  Colony’s  ammunition  and  muskets.  When  the  Indians  were  trouble- 
some it  was  necessary  to  keep  a supply  ready  for  immediate  use.  The 
Powder  Horn  was  the  storehouse  from  which  Washington  had  supplied 
himself  when  he  was  sent  to  aid  Braddock  against  the  French  and  Indians. 
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When  Lord  Dunmore,  in  April,  1776,  removed  the  powder  from  the 
arsenal  stealthily  at  night,  the  Revolutionary  War  was  started  in  Virginia. 
Henry,  marching  with  men  from  the  surrounding  counties — Hanover, 
King  William,  New  Kent,  Charles  City  and  Gloucester — demanded  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  Colony  that  their  arms  and  powder  be  returned 
to  them,  and  were  not  mollified  when  they  received  instead  a check  cover- 
ing the  value  of  the  confiscated  articles.  The  muffled  tread  of  Lord  Dun- 
more’s  men  up  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  then  across  the  Court  Green 
carrying  their  loot  out  of  town  and  down  the  ship  waiting  in  the  dark, 
has  been  called  the  funeral  march  of  despotism  in  Virginia. 

William  and  Mary  College — William  and  Mary  College  was  chartered 
by  the  joint  sovereigns  in  1793  and  furnished  with  a coat-of-arms  by  the 
Herald’s  Office.  One  of  the  original  buildings  which  was  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  W ren,  antedates  Harvard’s  Massachusetts  Hall,  establishing 
its  claim  as  the  oldest  college  building  in  America. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a college  in  Virginia  soon  after  the 
settlement  at  Jamestown.  The  president  of  the  Virginia  Company  in  Lon- 
don, Sir  Edwin  Sandvs,  set  aside  15,000  acres  of  land  to  endow  a univer- 
sity to  be  established  at  Henrico  for  the  colonists  and  the  Indians.  In  1619, 
£1,500  were  contributed  to  endow  a college  at  Henrico  for  the  Indians, 
and  in  1621  another  subscription  of  £150  was  made  to  endow  a school  at 
Charles  City  to  be  a preparatory  school  to  the  University  of  Henrico,  and 
provisions  were  made  for  10,000  acres,  five  servants  and  an  overseer  to  be 
allotted  to  it. 

Mr.  George  Thorpe,  an  officer  in  the  King’s  Privy  Chamber,  came  over 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  University,  but  in  an  Indian  massacre,  he  with 
340  of  the  colonists  were  killed,  defeating  an  early  attempt  to  establish  a 
college  in  Virginia. 

In  1660-61,  the  Grand  x\ssemblv  held  at  James  City,  March  23,  passed 
an  act  providing  for  a college — the  beginning  of  William  and  Mary.  In 
1693,  when  Harvard  had  a president  and  two  professors,  William  and 
Mary  had  a president,  six  professors  and  a master.  William  and  Mary 
inaugurated  the  elective  system  when  this  rule  was  formulated,  “A  student 
paying  annually  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  shall  be  entitled  to  attend 
any  two  of  the  following  professors,  and  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds  any 
three.”  This  is  the  first  recognition,  or  adoption,  of  the  elective  system  in 
an  American  College. 

William  and  Mary  College  gave  first  distinct  recognition  of  the  honor 
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system  in  school  administration.  It  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence which  was  springing  up  in  the  untrammeled  spaces  of  the  New 
World.  The  old  Oxford  system  of  espionage  was  in  disfavor  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  college.  The  open  recognition  of  the  principles  of 
honor  were  embodied  in  Rule  5 : “Any  student  may  be  required  to 

declare  his  guilt  or  innocence  as  to  any  particular  offense  of  which  he  may 
be  suspected,  and  should  any  student  refuse  to  make  any  such  declaration 
when  required  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  suspended  for  a week ” 

The  first  Professor  of  Law  in  America  was  George  Wythe,  who  held 
the  full  title  of  Professor  of  Law  and  Politics.  Charles  Bellini  was  the 
first  occupant  of  a chair  of  Modern  Languages  in  this  country. 

Lord  Botetourt  gave  a sum  of  money  to  the  college,  the  interest  of 
which  was  sufficient  to  purchase  annually  two  gold  medals — one  to  be 
given  to  the  best  classical  scholar,  and  the  other  to  the  best  scholar  in 
philosophy.  The  first  competitors  for  the  Episcopacy  of  the  Colony — the 
Reverend  James  Madison  and  the  Reverend  Sam  Shield — both  received 
medals  in  successive  years. 

The  college  was  originally  built  upon  a tract  of  330  acres,  most  of 
which  has  been  sold  off.  Only  about  thirty  acres  remain.  The  land  was 
a part  of  a tract  belonging  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Ludwell,  Secretary  of 
State  in  the  Colony  from  1660  to  1678.  The  land  was  bought  from  Lud- 
well by  Thomas  Ballard  of  the  Council  in  March,  1674.  The  deed  was 
accompanied  by  a plot  drawn  up  by  Robert  Beverly,  Surveyor-General  of 
the  Colony.  The  land  was  bought  from  Ballard  by  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege in  1693.  The  deed  was  kept  until  it  mysteriously  disappeared  about 
1890.  In  the  corner  of  the  paper  containing  the  old  survey  by  Robert 
Beverly  is  written,  “And  by  Col.  Ballard  sold  to  ye  Colledge  of  William 
and  Mary  on  which  ye  Colledge  now  stands,  1775.” 

Before  the  Revolution  the  college  consisted  of  a School  of  Divinity, 
one  of  Philosophy,  in  which  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics  were 
taught,  and  a Grammar  School  for  the  instruction  in  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern languages.  An  Indian  School  was  supported  by  the  donations  of  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  which  from  1700  to  1776  took  care  of  and  educated 
eight  to  ten  Indians  yearly.  Some  of  the  Indians  came  from  a distance  of 
four  hundred  miles  to  the  college.  During  the  Indian  wars  Governor 
Spotswoods  demanded  of  the  tribes  in  Virginia  a number  of  the  sons  of 
chiefs  to  be  sent  to  William  and  Mary,  where  they  served  as  hostages  to 
keep  the  peace  while  engaged  in  learning  to  read  and  write  and  coming 
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under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching.  Until  the  year  1819  the  college 
exercised  the  duties  of  the  office  of  surveyor.  Among  those  it  commis- 
sioned were  George  Washington  and  Zachary  Taylor,  grandfather  of 
General  Taylor,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  commencement  was  held  in  [700.  It  being  a new  thing  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  there  was  a great  gathering  of  people.  Neighbor- 
ing planters  attended  in  stately  coaches  with  liveried  drivers  and  foot- 
men. From  Maryland,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
some  came  in  sloops  up  the  river,  having  traveled  down  the  coast  by  water. 
The  Indians  from  the  wilderness  around  through  curiosity  visited  Wil- 
liamsburg on  that  occasion. 

The  General  Assembly  was  held  in  the  college  from  1700  to  1705,  when 
the  Capitol  had  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  Most  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors took  an  active  interest  in  the  college.  An  extract  from  Miller’s 
“Retrospect”  states : “Lord  Botetourt  attended  morning  and  evening 

prayers  in  the  college  chapel.”  It  was  Lord  Botetourt  who  gave  a sum  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  was  sufficient  to  purchase  annually  two  gold 
medals  to  be  awarded  annually  for  excellence  in  scholarship. 

When  King  William  died,  a picturesque  memorial  ceremony  was 
held  one  day  in  May,  1702,  which  was  devoted  jointly  to  mourning  for  the 
King  and  celebrating  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne.  On  the  college 
grounds  were  assembled  2,000  people.  The  Governor,  in  official  costume, 
appeared  in  the  morning  on  a white  horse  draped  in  black,  but  at  noon 
exchanged  his  habiliments  of  mourning  for  holiday  garments  in  honor  of 
the  new  Queen.  The  black  and  purple  had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place 
his  decorations  were  blue  and  gold.  Buglers  from  the  warships  appeared 
on  the  upper  balconies  of  the  college,  oboes  were  arranged  on  the  second  and 
violinists  were  stationed  on  the  lower  tier  constituting  a unique  orchestra 
which  played  national  British  airs  while  the  colonists  acclaimed  their  loyalty 
to  the  new  Queen. 

A statute  of  Lord  Botetourt,  which  long  occupied  a place  of  honor  on 
the  college  campus,  was  defaced  during  the  Revolutionary  W ar.  The  head 
and  arms  were  knocked  off,  and  the  whole  was  splattered  with  tar  while 
party  rage  was  at  a high  pitch  and  everything  pertaining  to  royalty  was 
obnoxious. 

The  old  chapel  was  first  opened  on  the  28th  of  June,  1732.  The  Rev- 
erend James  Blair,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  the  first  president  of  the  col- 
lege, appointed  by  the  King  at  the  time  that  the  college  was  opened. 
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preached  a sermon  on  that  occasion  from  the  text,  “Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  that  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Sir  John  Randolph  was  the  first  person  buried  in  the  college  chapel. 
The  remains  of  Lord  Botetourt,  it  is  believed,  rest  in  the  same  vault  with 
those  of  Sir  John  Randolph.  John  Randolph  was  the  last  of  the  colonial 
attorney-generals.  His  son,  Edmund  Randolph,  was  the  first  Attorney- 
General  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Virginia.  John  Randolph  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John.  He  was  born  in  Williamsburg  in  1727  and  became  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  Colony  in  1766.  He  held  his  office  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution. 

Certain  quaint  customs  of  the  early  administration  of  the  college  are 
found  in  the  old  records.  One  institution  that  cannot  be  found  in  modern 
colleges  may  be  mentioned : “Resolved  that  Mrs.  Foster  be  appointed 

stocking  mender  in  the  College,  and  that  she  be  paid  annually  the  sum  of 
twelve  pounds,  provided  that  she  furnish  herself  with  lodging,  diet,  fire  and 
candle.” 

A Englishman  visiting  the  college,  wrote  back  that  the  freedom  allowed 
the  students  was  unbelievable.  He  dined  in  a hall  where  several  small 
boys — the  oldest  not  over  twelve — appeared  at  the  tables  without  shoes 
and  coats.  And  when  it  pleased  them,  they  left  the  table  and  helped  them- 
selves at  the  sideboard.  He  grudgingly  addedHhat  almonds  and  sweets 
were  on  the  sideboard  that  engrossed  their  attention. 

From  a record  of  the  year  1756,  one  reads  that  Benjamin  Franklin  vis- 
ited the  college,  and  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him.  Besides 
conferring  surveyor’s  commissions,  the  college  also  examined  applicants 
to  teach.  It  is  recorded  that  Richard  Collyon  was  by  them  examined,  and 
thought  capable  of  teaching  the  grammar  school  at  Norfolk.  This  was 
in  1756. 

Toward  the  endowment  of  the  college  was  contributed  1,985  pounds, 
14  shillings,  and  ten  pence  raised  out  of  the  quit  rents  of  the  Colony.  One 
penny  a pound  was  levied  for  it  on  all  of  the  tobacco  exported  from  Virginia 
to  Maryland.  For  its  use  was  set  aside  the  office  of  surveyor-general  with 
all  its  issues,  fees,  profits,  advantages,  conveniences,  liberties,  places  and 
priviliges.  Also  10,000  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Blackstone 
Swamp  and  10,000  acres  lying  between  the  forks  of  the  York  River.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  300  pounds  of  the  original  subscriptions  for 
founding  the  college  were  accredited  to  “several  pirates”  on  the  account 
books. 
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At  one  time  the  House  of  Burgesses  voted  to  the  college  all  the  proceeds 
from  peddlers’  taxes.  The  fines  went  to  those  who  informed  on  the  ped- 
dlers selling  without  license  and  were  divided  between  the  justice  of  the 
peace  and  the  public  treasury. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  died  in  1691,  directed  that  his  executors 
arrange  the  annual  rents  (subject  to  ninety  pounds  to  be  given  to  Har- 
vard) to  be  paid  to  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  for  the  education  of 
Indians.  The  fund  was  invested  in  an  English  estate  called  Brafferton. 
With  the  proceeds  the  building  on  the  College  Green,  now  known  as  the 
Brafferton,  was  erected,  and  until  the  Revolution  the  Indians  were  sup- 
ported and  educated  by  this  charity.  In  1723  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  an  English- 
man, gave  45  pounds  a year  toward  its  support.  Brafferton  Hall  is  now  used 
by  the  college.  It  escaped  destruction  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil 
War,  and  from  the  numerous  fires  that  destroyed  some  of  the  buildings 
at  different  times,  and  remains  today  exactly  as  it  was  constructed  over  two 
hundred  years  ago.  The  three  original  college  buildings  are  constructed 
of  native  brick,  the  ends  of  which  are  alternate  with  the  sides,  producing 
a curious  pattern.  The  high  fused  glaze,  almost  like  glass  on  the  surface  of 
the  bricks,  is  considered  a lost  art.  Modern  brick  makers  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  the  method  which  was  used  in  those  days  to  produce  the 
curious  glassy  surface.  The  bricks  for  the  college  buildings  were  made 
on  the  grounds  by  Col.  Daniel  Parke,  one  of  the  Council,  who  received 
fourteen  shillings  a thousand  for  them. 

Thomas  Jefferson  estimated  the  cost  of  the  building  and  two  wings  at 
$162,000.  Mr.  Thomas  Hadley,  who  came  from  England,  was  the  con- 
tractor who  had  the  daily  ordering  of  things  needed  in  the  construction  of 
the  building.  His  records  were  carefully  kept. 

The  president’s  house,  which  was  built  in  1732,  bas  been  used  con- 
stantly as  a residence  for  the  heads  of  the  college  except  during  the  Revo- 
lution and  Civil  War.  The  foundation  of  the  president’s  house  was  laid 
on  the  third  day  of  July,  1 732 — the  year  that  Washington  was  born.  Presi- 
dent James  Blair,  Mr.  Dawson,  afterward  Commissioner  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Fry,  who  was  afterward  known  as  Colonel  Fry  under  whom  Washington 
served,  Mr.  Stith,  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Fox  laid  the  first  five  bricks,  in 
order,  one  after  another. 

It  was  occupied  by  Cornwallis  about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
and  later  was  used  as  a hospital  by  the  French  troops,  by  whom  it  was  acci- 
dentally burned.  The  walls  of  the  building  were  not  much  injured  by  the 
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fire.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XVI  at  his  own  expense  in  1782.  At  the 
same  time  the  French  Monarch  presented  to  the  college  library  five  or  six 
hundred  volumes  of  great  value.  The  president's  house,  the  Christopher 
Wren  Building,  and  Brafferton  Hall  form  a triangle  with  a space  of  green 
between.  They  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  restoration  plans. 

The  First  Newspaper  and  the  First  Public  School  in  Williamsburg — 
In  1736  the  first  Virginia  newspaper,  the  “Virginia  Gazette,”  was  published 
in  Williamsburg  by  William  Parks.  In  1766  a second  “Virginia  Gazette" 
was  started  by  William  Rind.  In  1775,  a third  “Gazette”  was  started  by 
John  Dixon  and  William  Blunter,  who  was  also  postmaster  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

In  1706,  Mattey’s,  Williamsburg’s  first  free  school,  had  been  estab- 
lished. Public  education  did  not  thrive  much  in  Virginia  as  the  greater 
number  of  people  in  the  Colony  lived  on  plantations,  and  those  of  means 
provided  tutors  for  their  children,  or  at  an  early  age,  placed  them  in  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  or  sent  them  abroad. 

Papers  in  a chancery  suit  in  Williamsburg  clerk’s  office,  entitled 
“Charles  City  Charity  School  vs.  Jesse  Cole  and  others,”  show  that  in 
1778  the  Williamsburg  citizens  associated  and  formed  a fund  by  subscrip- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a free  school  within  the  city,  and,  hav- 
ing purchased  a piece  of  ground,  caused  a building  thereon  to  be  erected, 
and  they  agreed  that  the  conveyance  should  be  made  to  the  Mayor, 
Recorder,  Alderman  and  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg. 

Several  years  later  William  M.  Davis,  of  James  City  County,  died  and 
devised  one  moiety  of  the  residue  of  his  estate,  after  the  payment  of  several 
legacies,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  of  Williamsburg,  at  the  free 
school  of  the  said  city,  “the  place  of  my  mental  nativity,”  and  the  other 
moiety  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Charles  City  County,  “the  place  of 
my  bodily  nativity.”  He  made  Jesse  Cole,  John  Mingo,  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  Williamsburg  and  the  Board  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Charity  School  of 
Charles  City  his  executors. 

The  Governor’s  Palace — One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  Williams- 
burg restoration  will  be  the  rebuilding  of  the  Governor’s  Palace,  which 
stood  at  the  end  of  what  is  still  called  the  Palace  Green.  No  picture  exists 
which  shows  the  complete  building,  and  only  fragments  of  descriptions 
have  been  found.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a miniature  suggestion  of  Ver- 
sailles, set  back  in  a park  with  formal  gardens  and  a lake  for  fish  and 
swans.  It  was  begun  in  1705,  and  was  completed  in  Governor  Spots- 
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wood’s  regime,  and  during  Dinwiddie’s  term  was  reconstructed  on  a 
grander  scale.  It  was  accidentally  burned  during  the  Revolution,  and  as 
the  Capital  was  moved  from  Richmond  afterward,  it  was  never  rebuilt. 
While  the  palace  was  being  rebuilt  for  Dinwiddie,  the  Governor  and  his 
staff  lived  in  the  Saunders  house — a large  white  frame  house  which  still 
stands  on  the  west  side  of  Palace  Green. 

All  of  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  royalty  were  held  in  the  Governor’s 
Palace.  An  old  number  of  the  Virginia  “Gazette”  of  1752  records  the 
brilliant  celebration  of  the  King’s  birthday,  when  dancing  and  much  merry- 
making were  observed  in  the  Palace.  In  the  brilliant  company  appeared 
some  unusual  guests — the  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  with  his  wife 
and  young  son  who  came  in  full  Indian  regalia.  The  cupola  of  the  Palace 
was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  after  the  ball,  fireworks  were  exhibited  on 
the  Palace  Green  by  the  manager  of  the  threatre,  who  at  that  time  was  Mr. 
Hallam. 

On  the  actual  foundation  of  the  palace,  from  which  Dunmore  was 
driven,  now  stands  a one-story  building  used  in  connection  with  the  mod- 
ern school  which  stands  in  front  and  completely  screens  the  monument 
which  marks  the  location  of  the  old  building.  Some  of  the  bricks  of  the 
original  building  were  used  in  the  walls  of  the  school  building. 

The  palace  was  supposed  to  have  been  two  stories  high,  flanked  by  an 
office  on  one  side,  and  a guardhouse  on  the  other.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Federal  troops  during  the  War  Between  the  States  at  the  time  the  property 
was  owned  by  Letitia  Tyler  Semple,  daughter  of  President  Tyler. 

The  first  occupant  of  the  palace  was  Governor  Francis  Nicholson,  the 
godfather  of  Williamsburg,  a haughty  governor,  who  worked  ardently 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  young  Capital.  He  is,  perhaps,  better 
known  by  an  unfortunate  love  affair  which  proved  his  undoing. 

The  high-handed  Nicholson  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Nott,  a peace- 
loving  amiable  man,  whose  short  administration  in  the  Governor’s  Palace 
was  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  the  colonists. 

After  Governor  Nott’s  death,  Colonel  Spotswood,  an  old  soldier  who 
had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim,  was  sent  to  Virginia.  Gov- 
ernor Spotswood  was  a picturesque  character — a man  of  resolute  char- 
acter possessed  of  liberal  views  in  some  ways,  but  always  a stickler  for 
royal  discipline.  As  a soldier  Spotswood  had  learned  to  obey,  and  as  a 
commander  with  a Governor’s  commission,  he  expected  obedience.  Before 
he  left  the  Governor’s  chair  he  had  become  unpopular  with  the  Burgesses 
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for  some  high-handed  proceedings.  Colonel  Byrd,  with  others,  were 
sent  over  with  charges  against  him,  and  were  finally  successful  in  having 
him  removed. 

When  Governor  Spotswood  came  to  America  in  1710,  he  brought  with 
him  a writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  being  in  the  country  for  some  time, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  the  iron  industry  in 
Virginia.  Pie  induced  a number  of  German  Protestant  iron  workers  to  go 
to  the  iron  mines  that  he  had  opened  in  Germanna,  Spotswood  planning  to 
live  in  Germanna  after  he  left  Williamsburg.  He  built  a castle  there  for 
himself,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mines  in  Germanna — the  first  in  America — 
brought  him  in  as  much  as  5,000  pounds  a year.  Because  of  his  interest  in 
the  iron  mines,  Spotswood  was  called  ‘'The  Tubal  Cain  of  America.” 

Governor  Spotswood  led  an  expedition  to  the  crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  while  exploring  the  unknown  forests  to  the  west.  His  com- 
panions on  that  trip  became  known  as  “the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Eforse- 
shoe.”  On  the  smoother  ground  around  Williamsburg,  horseshoes  were 
never  needed,  but  for  the  trip  across  the  mountainous  country,  the  horses 
were  shod.  Afterward  the  Governor  presented  each  of  his  knights  with  a 
golden  horseshoe  set  with  jewels  bearing  the  inscription : “Sic  Juvat 

Transcendcrc  Montes.” 

When  Lady  Spotswood  retired  to  Germanna  to  live  alone,  she  was 
persistently  wooed  by  the  owner  of  “The  Grange,”  who  was  a Reverend 
Thompson,  the  rector  of  the  Culpeper  Parish  church.  The  haughty  lady 
spurned  the  Reverend  Thompson’s  advances.  She  declared  to  him  that 
her  position  as  Governor  Spotswood’s  widow  was  so  superior  to  his  that 
his  suit  was  rank  presumption,  and  that  she  could  not  nor  would  not  humble 
herself  to  even  consider  his  proposal.  The  spurned  lover  wrote  a long 
letter  in  reply,  carefully  answering,  one  by  one,  every  argument  that  she 
had  made.  He  declared  that  his  position  as  a minister  of  God  was  above 
that  of  any  earthly  monarch.  He  ended  his  letter  by  saying  that  since  he 
had  disproven  all  of  her  objections,  that  there  was  no  reason  why  their 
marriage  should  be  postponed.  Lady  Spotswood  succumbed  to  the  min- 
ister’s line  of  reasoning,  and  married  him,  going  to  “The  Grange”  to  live. 

There  is  no  definite  record  of  Lady  Spotswood’s  death  and  the  location 
of  her  grave  is  not  known.  The  Reverend  Thompson’s  grave  is  in  the  Cul- 
peper Churchyard,  and  many  have  wondered  where  his  lady,  who  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Colony,  could  have  been  buried. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  “The  Grange”  was  owned 
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by  three  sisters  named  Hansborough,  who  lived  together  in  singular  seclu- 
sion, and  each  of  whom  met  a violent  death.  One  committed  suicide  by 
drowning  herself  in  a well  near  the  house,  another  hanged  herself  to  a 
walnut  tree  in  the  yard  with  a knotted  rope,  the  third  hanged  herself  with 
a hank  of  yarn  to  a rafter  in  the  attic.  The  ghost  of  a slave  that  was  killed 
by  one  of  the  sisters  is  said  to  come  back  from  his  grave  in  the  cellar,  where 
his  body  was  secreted,  and  strolls  from  the  well  to  the  walnut  tree,  and 
finally  disappears  in  the  attic,  seemingly  unable  to  fix  the  responsibility  of 
his  death. 

One  more  glimpse  at  an  occupant  of  the  Governor’s  Palace — that  of  its 
last  tenant — Patrick  Henry.  With  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  Archibald 
Cary,  of  Ampthill,  who  had  threatened  to  leave  his  dagger  in  Henry’s 
heart  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  dictator  of  Virginia,  Henry  had 
become  the  successor  of  Dunmore.  In  the  trappings  of  scrapped  royalty, 
the  gaunt  figure  of  the  new  Governor,  who  had  been  the  the  first  to  voice 
the  new  spirit  that  was  growing  up  in  the  Colony,  assumed  the  scarlet  coat 
of  what  had  represented  British  power.  In  the  Westmoreland  Club  at 
Richmond  hangs  a portrait  of  Henry  made  at  the  time  that  he  wore  the 
glittering  raiment  of  governorship. 

Henry’s  was  the  transition  figure  that  marked  the  passing  of  the  older 
to  the  new.  When  Richmond  became  the  seat  of  government,  Williams- 
burg lapsed  into  a drowsy  rest.  The  torch,  of  which  Nicholson  had  spoken 
prophetically,  had  passed  to  a line  of  pioneers  filtering  through  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  advancing  steadily  toward  the  Pacific.  An  influence 
toward  which  the  patriots  of  Williamsburg  had  contributed  no  inconsider- 
able part,  had  been  felt  in  Europe  as  the  Governor’s  words  had  foretold. 
The  French  Revolution  had  established  another  milestone  in  the  march  of 
Democracy,  and  England  was  beginning  to  frame  a more  liberal  colonial 
policy. 
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The  First  White  Settlers  of  Staten  Island, 

1609-1664* 

By  Charles  W.  Leng,  B.  Sc.,  and  William  T.  Davis,  Staten  Island, 

New  York 

occupation  of  Staten  Island  by  European  people  begins 
th  the  voyage  of  a Dutch  ship,  called  ‘‘Halve  Maan”  or 
lalf  Moon,”  of  which  Henry  (not  Hendrick)  Hudson,  an 
iglishman,  was  the  captain.  This  voyage  was  intended  to 
be  a search  for  a short  route  to  the  East  Indies,  but  resulted  in  the  discov- 
ery, on  September  3,  1609,  of  the  Lower  Bay  and  Staten  Island. 

It  is  possible  that  some  Scandinavian  explorer,  following  Leif  Erics- 
son’s discovery  of  the  American  Coast  about  the  year  1000,  may  have 
ventured  as  far  southward  as  our  Island ; or  that  some  adventurous  Bre- 
ton, Basque,  or  Venetian  mariner  may  have  seen  it.  P.  de  Roo  in  his 
“History  of  America  Before  Columbus,”  1900,  has  assembled  interesting 
but  indefinite  data  on  this  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  the  “Dalfina,”  variously  translated  as  “Dauphine,” 
or  “Dolphin,”  commanded  by  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano,  an  Italian 
employed  by  Francis  I of  France,  to  discover  a short  cut  to  the  East 
Indies,  anchored  in  New  York  Bay  in  April,  1524.  The  following  is  the 
translation  of  his  report  as  published  in  New  York  Historical  Society’s 
Collections,  new  series,  Vol.  I,  p.  45 : “We  found  a very  pleasant  situa- 
tion among  some  steep  hills,  through  which  a very  large  river,  deep  at  its 
mouth,  forced  its  way  to  the  sea ; from  the  sea  to  the  estuary  of  the  river, 
any  ship  heavily  laden  might  pass,  with  the  help  of  the  tide,  which  rises 
eight  feet.  But  as  we  were  riding  at  anchor  in  a good  berth,  we  would 
not  venture  up  in  our  vessel  without  a knowledge  of  the  mouth ; therefore, 

♦This  article  constitutes  Chapter  III  of  “Staten  Island  and  Its  People,”  bv  Mr.  Lena 
and  Mr.  Davis,  and  is  here  printed  from  advance  sheets  by  permission  of  authors  and 
the  publishers,  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc. — Ed. 
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we  took  the  boat,  and  entering  the  river,  we  found  the  country  on  its 
banks  well  peopled,  the  inhabitants  not  differing  much  from  the  others, 
being  dressed  out  with  the  feathers  of  birds  of  various  colors.  They 
came  towards  us  with  evident  delight,  raising  loud  shouts  of  admiration, 
and  showing  us  where  we  could  most  securely  land  with  our  boat.  We 
passed  up  this  river,  about  half  a league,  when  we  found  it  formed  a 
most  beautiful  lake  three  leagues  in  circuit,  upon  which  they  were  row- 
ing thirty  or  more  of  their  small  boats,  from  one  shore  to  the  other,  filled 
with  multitudes  who  came  to  see  us.  All  of  a sudden,  as  is  wont  to 
happen  to  navigators,  a violent  contrary  wind  blew  in  from  the  sea,  and 
forced  us  to  return  to  our  ship,  greatly  regretting  to  leave  this  region 
which  seemed  so  commodious  and  delightful,  and  which  we  supposed 
must  also  contain  great  riches,  as  the  hills  showed  many  indications  of 
minerals.”  This  description  fits  so  well  with  the  features  of  New  York 
Bay,  the  Narrows,  and  the  hills  of  Staten  Island,  that  by  general  accord 
Verrazzano  is  acclaimed  the  discoverer.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that 
eighty-five  years  elapsed  before  any  use  was  made  by  Europeans  of  this 
region. 

Hudson’s  discovery,  or  rediscovery,  was  immediately  followed  by 
exploitation  and  is  the  real  beginning  of  our  history.  It  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  repeat  that  part  of  the  Journal  of  Robert  Juet,  mate  of  the  “Half 
Moon,”  which  relates  to  Staten  Island.  Having  anchored  September  3, 
1609,  in  the  Lower  Bay,  he  proceeds,  September  4:  “In  the  morning  as 
soon  as  the  day  was  light,  we  saw  that  it  was  good  riding  farther  up. 
So  we  sent  our  boat  to  sound,  and  found  that  it  was  a very  good  harbour ; 
and  four  and  five  fathoms,  two  cables’  length  from  the  shore.  Then 
we  weighed  and  went  in  with  our  ship.  Then  our  boat  went  on  land 
with  our  net  to  fish,  and  caught  ten  great  mullets,  of  a foot  and  a half 
long  apiece,  and  a ray  as  great  as  four  men  could  haul  into  the  ship.  So 

we  trimmed  our  boat  and  rode  still  all  day This  day  the  people 

of  the  country  came  aboard  of  us,  seeming  very  glad  of  our  coming,  and 
brought  green  tobacco,  and  gave  us  of  it  for  knives  and  beads.  They  go 
in  deer  skins  loose,  well  dressed.  They  have  yellow  copper.  They  desire 
clothes,  and  are  very  civil.  They  have  great  store  of  maize  or  Indian 
wheat,  whereof,  they  make  good  bread.  The  country  is  full  of  great  and 
tall  oaks.” 

September  5 — The  ship  still  rode  at  anchor  outside  the  Narrows  and 
many  Indians  came  aboard. 
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Sunday,  September  6 — “In  the  morning  was  fair  weather,  and  our 
master  sent  John  Colman,  with  four  other  men,  in  our  boat  over  to  the 
north  side,  to  sound  the  other  river,  being  four  leagues  from  us.  [The 
‘other  river’  was  the  Narrows].  They  found  by  the  way  shoal  water 
two  fathoms ; but  at  the  north  of  the  river  eighteen  and  twenty  fathoms, 
and  very  good  riding  for  ships,  and  a narrow  river  to  the  westward 
between  two  islands.  [The  ‘narrow  river’  is  interpreted  as  the  Kill  van 
Kull  and  the  words  which  follow,  refer  to  the  north  shore  of  Staten 
Island].  The  land  they  told  us  were  as  pleasant  with  grass  and  flowers, 
and  goodly  trees,  as  ever  they  had  seen,  and  very  sweet  smells  came 
from  them.” 

For  some  reason  the  boat  was  set  upon  by  two  canoes  and  John  Col- 
man was  killed  by  “an  arrow  shot  into  his  throat.”  This  made  Hudson 
distrustful  and,  though  he  remained  outside  the  Narrows  until  September 
io,  and  continued  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  he  hoisted  in  the  boat  “and 
raised  her  side  with  waste  boards  for  defence  of  our  men.” 

September  n — “Was  fair  and  very  hot  weather.  At  one  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  weighed  and  went  into  the  river,  the  wind  at  south- 

southwest,  little  wind The  people  of  the  country  came  aboard  of 

us,  making  show  of  love,  and  gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheat,  and 
departed  for  that  night;  but  we  durst  not  trust  them.” 

During  September  12  and  13,  Hudson  slowly  sailed  or  drifted  with 
the  tide  through  the  Upper  Bay.  The  natives  continued  to  come  aboard. 
“They  brought  with  them  oysters  and  beans,  whereof,  we  bought  some. 
They  have  great  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow  copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to 
dress  their  meat  in.”  On  the  14th  the  voyage  up  the  Hudson  River  began 
and  continued  until  October  4,  when  the  “Half  Moon”  again  passed 
through  the  Narrows  and  returned  to  Europe.  In  the  note  on  page  331 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society’s  Collections,  it  is  said  that  Hudson 
“left  the  harbour  by  the  Kills,”  but  later  calculation  of  the  courses  given 
shows  that  this  is  incorrect.  In  the  same  volume  De  Laet’s  New  World 
is  translated  and  on  page  305  occur  a few  words  applying  apparently  to 
Coney  Island,  but  equally  applicable  to  Staten  Island.  On  the  shore 
they  gathered  blue  plums  that  were  ripe,  and  saw  around  them  noble 
oaks,  poplars,  and  other  trees. 

The  years  that  immediately  followed  Hudson’s  voyage  are  not  fruit- 
ful in  items  of  Staten  Island  history.  Hudson’s  report  of  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  country  he  had  seen,  especially  in  respect  of  furs,  led  to 
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several  trading  voyages  which,  however,  were  not  specially  directed 
toward  our  Island,  but  rather  toward  the  north  country,  where  furs  were 
more  plentiful.  Morris  relates  that  the  first  of  such  vessels,  sailing  in 
1610,  attempted  to  land  some  of  its  men  on  Staten  Island,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Indians.  Hudson  had  fired  his  cannon  at  the  Indians  while 
descending  the  Hudson  River  in  1609;  whereby  a feeling  of  fear  may 
have  been  aroused.  In  161 1,  according  to  Morris,  a landing  on  the  Island 
was  effected.  In  1613  a more  ambitious  effort  was  made  to  push  the  fur 
trade  under  the  direction  of  Hendrick  Cortiansen.  The  story  of  Captain 
Argali  having  visited  our  Bay  in  1613  or  1614  seems  to  be  discredited; 
and  the  statements  made  by  Morris  lack  details.  In  1614  the  United 
New  Netherland  Company  obtained  a charter,  which  was  not  renewed 
at  its  expiration  in  1618.  On  June  3,  1621,  the  states-general  granted  a 
charter  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  with  full  powers  over  New 
Netherland,  including  Staten  Island. 

During  these  years  there  is  no  evidence,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  any 
Dutch  settlement  on  the  Island.  But  we  think  it  probable  that  the  use 
of  the  large  spring  which  formerly  existed  near  the  bluff  at  the  southerly 
end  of  the  present  tunnel  at  Tompkinsville,  later  known  as  the  Watering 
Place,  originated  at  this  time.  In  Vanderdonck’s  “Description  of  the 
New  Netherland,”  he  says : “The  outward  bound  vessels  usually  stop  at 
the  Watering  Place  under  Staten  Island,  to  lay  in  a sufficient  supply  of 
wood  and  water,  which  are  easily  obtained  at  that  place.”  Vanderdonck 
arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1642  and  writes  as  of  something  then  long 
established.  There  is  also  a fainter  clue  in  a claim,  possibly  not  authentic, 
that  in  1623  King  James  had  granted  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
only  a watering  place  on  Staten  Island.  In  any  event  the  Watering 
Place  is  one  of  the  earliest  spots  on  Staten  Island  to  which  history  can  be 
attached.  Its  site  has  been  marked  by  a bronze  tablet  attached  to  a natural 
boulder  erected  by  a chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion in  1925,  Miss  Nellie  F.  Brinckerhoff,  regent. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Dutch,  having  the  fur  trade  always  in  mind, 
were  to  fortify  themselves  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River 
near  the  present  city  of  Albany.  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  dates 
as  an  established  government  from  the  arrival  of  Peter  Minuit  in  1626, 
and  it  was  not  until  1630  that  an  effort  was  made  to  deal  officially  with 
Staten  Island.  Michael  Pauw  received  a grant  on  August  10,  1630,  from 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  which  included  Staten  Island.  Under 
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their  charter  they  had  full  powers,  and  under  the  name  of  Patroon  they 
delegated  these  powers  to  Pauw  for  Staten  Island,  effectually  preventing 
any  other  attempt  to  colonize  it.  Pauw  made  no  effort  to  improve  his 
opportunity  and  surrendered  his  rights  in  1634.  Thus  for  twenty-eight 
years,  fully  half  the  period  of  Dutch  control,  Staten  Island  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

This,  at  first  thought,  seems  strange,  but  upon  reflection  that  the 
Dutch  were  more  intent  upon  trading  than  upon  colonization,  that  they 
tended  to  cluster  about  a fort  for  protection,  and  that  any  settlement  on 
Staten  Island  would  have  been  five  miles  by  slow  water  passage  from  the 
fort,  and  upon  an  island  whereof  the  western  part  was  held  by  Indians 
and  contiguous  to  the  mainland  with  plenty  more  Indians,  the  delay  in 
attempting  to  colonize  such  a spot  appears  to  be  not  unreasonable.  One 
cannot  entirely  dismiss  the  thought  that  some  bold  adventurer  may  have 
been  on  sufficiently  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians  to  have  ventured 
among  them  and  share  with  them  the  natural  wealth  of  the  Island ; but 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  little  historical  basis  for  such  a thought  exists. 

In  this  connection  the  story  of  the  Rapelje  family  must  be  told,  though 
in  part  it  is  traditional.  It  is  well  established,  however,  that  Joris  Janse 
Rapelje  and  his  wife,  Catelina  Trico,  came  to  New  Amsterdam ; that  their 
first  child,  Sara,  was  born  June  9,  1625,  and  that  he  obtained  a patent 
June  16,  1637,  for  land  at  the  Wallabout  in  Brooklyn.  It  is  also  known 
that  he  had  a ground  brief  for  land  in  New  Amsterdam  in  1647,  which 
he  sold  in  1654.  His  wife,  when  eighty-three  years  old,  made  an  affidavit 
that  in  the  year  1623  or  1624  she  came  in  the  ship  “Unity,”  the  first  ship 
that  came  for  the  West  India  Company;  commander,  Arien  Jorise. 
Eighteen  families  on  board  settled  at  Albany.  Commander  Arien  Jorise 
stayed  with  them  all  winter  and  sent  his  son  home  with  the  ship.  Deponent 
lived  in  Albany  three  years  and  in  1626  came  from  Albany  and  settled 
at  New  York,  “where  she  lived  afterwards  for  many  years  and  then  came 
to  Long  Island,  where  she  now  lives.”  This  affidavit,  from  certain  incon- 
sistencies and  the  advanced  age  of  the  deponent,  is  not  wholly  creditable, 
but  if  correct  as  to  the  years  spent  in  New  York  (1626  to  1637),  makes 
it  possible  for  Rapelje  to  have  been  one  of  the  adventurers  who  early 
lived  for  a time  on  Staten  Island.  Tradition  has  long  connected  the 
Rapelje  family  with  Staten  Island’s  beginning,  apparently  on  the  basis 
of  the  recollections  of  one  Altie  Widelar,  written  down  by  Judge  John 
L.  Mersereau,  “of  Chenango  County,  late  of  Staten  Island,”  about  1800. 
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Altie  Widelar  could  not  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances and  her  story  is  given  here  for  what  it  is  worth : “The  first  set- 
tlement made  by  the  Dutch  was  on  Staten  Island  by  the  family  of 
Rappelyea — and  at  Long  Island  by  the  Walloons  at  the  Wallabogt  or 
Walloon  bend,  from  Staten  Island  the  Went  to  Capsey — at  the  old  Bat- 
tery at  York — With  little  boats  Sails  Which  afterwards  servd  them  for 
Shirts  as  the  first  Shipping  Went  back  and  Was  2 years  before  they 
return*1  Which  Destress  the  Setlers  Exceedingly  they  Cultivated  but 
little — the  Spanyards  having  learnt  the  Indians  to  Raise  Corn — and  the 
indians  being  Troublesom  they  moved  to  Capsy  from  the  Island — Mrs 
Rappelye  had  a piece  of  a Dumplin  left  & hid  it  in  the  Chimney.  The 
Children  Crying  for  food  their  mother  said  when  the  people  was  gone 
they  Should  have  a peice  of  the  Dumplin.  but  the  Govr  had  seen  & took 
the  Dumplin  Which  Deprivd  the  poor  Children  of  their  S[w]eet  morsel, 
the  next  Day  a Ship  arivd  with  provesion  and  Cattle — then  the  Govr  told 
her  he  had  got  the  Dumplin  this  inrag*1  the  old  lady  [so]  that  She  Drew 
her  knife  & the  Govr  Gave  her  the  Choice  of  the  Cows  to  passefy  her  for 
the  taking  the  Dumplin — the  first  Weat  & Rye  Was  raisd  along  Bargain 
in  New  Jersey — Where  Was  many  indians  and  on  the  first  Settlement 
built  Stockeada  forts  and  livd  there  till  they  made  houses  With  port  holes 
to  fight  them.” 

This  story  is  repeated  as  of  the  date  of  1623  or  1624  by  Tysen,  Clute, 
Bayles,  and  Morris.  As  Mrs.  Rapelje’s  first  child  was  not  born  until 
1625,  it  is  manifestly  untrue  as  of  those  dates.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
something  on  which  the  story  is  based  actually  occurred,  it  must  have 
been  after  several  children  had  been  born.  These  births  are  known  and 
the  next  three  are  as  follows:  Marretie,  March  11,  1627;  Jannetie, 

August  18,  1629;  Judith,  July  5,  1635. 

Mr.  Royden  Woodward  Vosburgh,  a most  painstaking  investigator  of 
knotty  historical  problems,  to  whom  we  owe  the  analysis  of  this  matter, 
has  found  the  following  Contract  of  June  4,  1638 : “Wouter  van  Twiller 
to  provide  George  Rapelje  with  two  milch  cows  on  halves  ....  the  first 
heifer  calf  which  shall  be  bred  from  the  entire  number  shall  be  for  George 
Rapelje’s  daughter  Judith.” 

If  this  be  regarded  as  a confirmation  in  part  of  the  traditional  story 
it  would  bring  the  date  of  the  incident  to  about  1637  or  1638,  qfter  Pauw 
had  relinquished  his  patroonship,  and  after  there  had  been  time  for  the 
crying  children  to  be  born.  It  seems  to  us,  also,  as  intimated  above, 
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more  probable  that  there  should  have  been  some  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  inhabitants,  familiar  as  we  have  shown  them  with  the  Water- 
ing Place,  to  make  some  use  of  Staten  Island  than  none.  In  this  connec- 
tion also,  the  sentence  on  the  Manatus  map : “five  run  down  bouweries 
of  the  Company,  which  stand  idle,  whereof  now  A°i639,  three  are  again 
occupied”  is  important. 

Leaving  traditions  and  surmises,  we  turn  to  the  maps  that  were  made 
at  this  early  period  for  more  light  upon  its  history.  They  have  been 
reviewed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Tuttle  in  the  Proceedings  Staten  Island  Asso- 
ciation of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  II,  1908,  and  are  as  follows,  vis.:  A 
copy  of  a part  of  the  map  of  “that  province”  in  America  made  for  James 
I,  King  of  England,  in  1610.  The  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  was 
drawn  perhaps  from  surveys  by  Hudson  in  1609;  it  is  the  earliest  map 
showing  Staten  Island,  which,  however,  bears  no  name  on  it.  The  next 
is  the  “Carte  Figurative”  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague 
annexed  to  a memorial  presented  to  States  General  18th  August,  1616. 
It  embodies  the  discoveries  made  by  Adrian  Block  in  the  yacht  “Onrust,” 
which  he  built  in  New  Netherland  during  the  winter  of  1613-14,  after  his 
vessel,  the  “Tiger,”  was  burned.  Staten  Island  again  appears  without  a 
name.  The  next  is  Americae  Septentrionalis  pars  A Jacobsz  of  1621. 
For  the  first  time  R.  Achter  Kol  appears  but  Staten  Island  is  still  unnamed. 
A fourth  map  of  interest  is  Carta  particolare  della  Nuova  Belgia  e parta 
della  Nuova  Anglia,  which  Mr.  Tuttle  considers  dates  from  1631,  although 
there  were  editions  in  1647  and  1661.  This  map  is  interesting  chiefly  on 
account  of  what  is  probably  the  first  appearance  of  the  name  of  our 
Island  on  any  map,  the  name  “I.  State,”  being  given  to  a small  island  near 
Sandy  Hook. 

The  importance  of  the  evidence  of  these  maps  in  determining  when 
Staten  Island  received  its  name  is  weighty.  We  will  now  consider  the 
documentary  evidence.  Isaac  de  Rasieres,  in  1627,  wrote : “On  the  27th 
of  July  1626  by  the  help  of  God,  I arrived  ....  to  the  Hamels-Hoofden 
[the  Narrows]  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  west  point  is  an  island 
inhabited  by  from  80  to  90  savages,  who  support  themselves  by  planting 
maize,”  thus  indicating,  in  conjunction  with  failure  to  find  it  named  in 
other  early  documents,  that  Staten  Island  had  no  generally  recognized 
name  in  1626.  However,  the  patent  to  Michael  Pauw,  granted  in  1630, 
reads  “land  by  us  (the  Dutch)  called  the  Staten  Island,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Hamels  Hoofden.” 
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As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  we  quote  from  A Lecture  on  the  History 
of  Staten  Island,  delivered  before  the  Tompkinsville  Lyceum,  by  Ray- 
mond M.  Tysen,  Esq.,  Tuesday,  April  12,  1842:  “An  equally  probable 
account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Staten  Island.  The 
English  writers  to  justify  the  seizure  by  the  British  of  the  province  of 
New  Netherlands,  made  many  ridiculous  attempts  to  sustain  the  claim 
of  England  to  the  right  of  discovery.  As  Henry  Hudson  was  an  Eng- 
lishman (though  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company)  they 
assert  that  he  sold  his  discovery  to  the  Dutch,  without  the  permission  of 
the  King.  The  province,  they  say,  was  embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  colonies,  and  its  possession  by  the  Dutch  is  thus  accounted  for — 
‘by  the  permission  of  King  James  they  had  granted  from  him  to  their 
states  only  a certain  Island,  called  therefore  by  them  States  Island,  as 
a watering  place  for  their  West  India  fleets,  although  as  they  have 
encroached  upon,  so  they  have  given  it  a new  Dutch  name — wiping  out 
the  old  English  names,  in  those  parts  of  America,  in  those  old  sea  charts, 
and  have  new  Dutchified  them.’  Thurloe’s  State  Papers,  Vol.  V,  p.  81.” 

The  evidence  brought  out  in  discussing  the  name  Watering  Place,  the 
evidence  of  the  maps,  the  evidence  of  contemporary  documents,  all  seem 
to  controvert  the  idea  of  Hudson  having  named  Staten  Island,  and  to 
support  Mr.  Tuttle’s  conclusion  that  the  name  came  into  use  some  time 
between  1626  and  1630.  It  may  be  also  that  its  origin  was  correctly 
guessed  by  Tysen;  but  it  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  Thurloe’s 
argument  was  refuted  by  the  Dutch. 

We  have  now  to  relate  the  history  of  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
colonize  Staten  Island  by  patroons.  The  first  was  made  by  David  Pietersz 
de  Vries.  This  man  was  born  in  1593  or  1594,  in  Rochelle,  France,  but 
of  a Holland  family.  From  his  fourth  year  De  Vries  lived  mostly  in 
Holland,  but  he  wrote  that  he  was  “experienced  from  my  youth  in  mer- 
chandising, both  here  and  in  France.”  He  made  voyages,  usually  as 
a supercargo,  to  the  Mediterranean,  Newfoundland,  East  Indies,  and 
America,  where  he  became  interested  in  patroonships  in  Delaware,  Tap- 
pan,  and  Staten  Island.  In  his  own  words,  taken  from  the  translation  of 
his  Short  Historical  and  Journal  Notes  &c.  in  “Narratives  of  New  Nether- 
land,”  by  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  1909,  the  story  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

The  13th  [August,  1636],  I requested  Wouter  van  Twiller  to  register 
Staten  Island  for  me,  as  I wished  to  return  and  plant  a colony  upon  it, 
which  he  consented  to  do.  I took  my  leave  of  him  and  went  aboard. 
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Weighed  anchor,  and  by  evening  came  to  anchor  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Company’s  ship,  The  Seven  Stars. 

The  15th,  weighed  anchor,  as  did  also  the  Company’s  ship,  and  set  sail 
for  Fatherland,  to  which  may  Almighty  God  conduct  ns 

Anno  1638.  The  25th  of  September  I joined  a Company’s  ship, 
freighted  by  them,  and  in  which  were  some  persons  in  my  service.  On 

the  same  day,  weighed  anchor  and  set  sail The  26th  [December] 

. . . . about  noon  came  in  sight  of  the  highlands  of  Sandy  Hook 

The  skipper  then  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I would  sail  the  ship  in,  as 
I was  well  acquainted  here.  So  I brought  the  ship  that  same  evening 
before  Staten  Island,  which  belonged  to  me,  where  I intended  to  settle 
my  people,  and  in  the  dark  let  our  anchor  fall  in  eight  fathoms.  The  27th, 
in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  very  foggy  ....  we  quickly  sailed  to 

the  fort Found  there  a commander,  named  Willem  Kieft,  who 

had  left  France  in  a hurry  ....  who  invited  me  to  his  house. 

Anno  1639.  The  5th  January  I sent  my  people  to  Staten  Island  to 
begin  to  plant  a colony  there  and  build. 

The  Journal  gives  no  further  facts  about  Staten  Island.  The  next 
entries  show  that  June  4 De  Vries  visited  Connecticut  and  upon  his  return 
was  disappointed  to  find  no  people  sent  him  from  Holland.  He  made  the 
next  entry  “the  10th  February,  1640”: 

I began  to  make  a plantation  [not  on  Staten  Island],  a league  and  a 

half  or  two  leagues  above  the  fort I leased  out  the  plantation  of 

Staten  Island,  as  no  people  had  been  sent  me  from  Holland,  as  was  prom- 
ised me  in  the  contract  which  I had  made  with  Frederick  de  Vries,  a direc- 
tor of  the  West  India  Company The  16th  July  [1640]  Cornelius 

van  Thienhoven,  secretary  of  New  Netherland,  departed  with  a commis- 
sion from  the  head  men  and  Council  of  New  Netherland,  with  a hundred 
armed  men,  to  the  Raritanghe,  a nation  of  savages  who  live  where  a little 
stream  runs  up  about  five  leagues  behind  Staten  Island,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  satisfaction  from  the  Indians  for  the  hostilities  committed  by 
them  upon  Staten  Island,  in  killing  my  swine  and  those  of  the  Company, 
which  a negro  watched — whom  I had  been  solicited  to  place  there — in 
robbings  the  swineherds,  and  in  attempting  (unsuccessfully),  to  run  off 
the  yacht  Peace,  of  which  Cornelis  Pietesz  was  master,  and  for  other 
acts  of  insolence.  Van  Thienhoven  having  arrived  there  with  the  said 
troop,  demanded  satisfaction  according  to  his  orders.  The  troop  wished 
to  kill  and  plunder,  which  could  not  be  permitted,  as  Van  Thienhoven 
said  he  had  no  orders  to  do  so.  Finally,  on  account  of  the  pertinacity  of 
the  troop,  the  said  Van  Thienhoven  went  away,  protesting  against  any 
injury  which  should  happen  by  reason  of  their  disobedience  and  violation 
of  orders;  and,  when  he  had  gone  about  a quarter  of  a league,  the  troop 
killed  several  of  the  savages,  and  brought  the  brother  of  the  chief  a pris- 
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oner,  for  whom  Van  Thienhoven  had  been  surety  before  in  eighty  fathoms 
of  zeewan,  otherwise  he,  too,  must  have  been  put  to  death.  Whereupon 
the  Indians,  as  will  hereafter  be  related,  killed  four  of  my  men,  burned  my 
house  ....  in  revenge. 

After  the  affair  of  July  16,  De  Vries  turned  his  attention  to  other 
matters  and  does  not  refer  again  to  Staten  Island  until  the  following 
year,  1641,  when  he  tells  how  the  Indians,  in  revenge,  killed  his  men: 
“The  1 st  of  September,  my  men  on  Staten  Island  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  the  Raritans;  and  they  told  an  Indian  who  worked  for  our  people, 
that  we  would  now  come  to  fight  them  on  account  of  our  men ; that  we 
had  before  come  and  treated  them  badly  on  account  of  the  swine,  that 
there  had  been  laid  to  their  charge  what  they  were  not  guilty  of,  and 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Company’s  men  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  the  South  River,  who  came  ashore  on  Staten  Island  to  cut  wood  and 
haul  water,  and  then  at  the  same  time  stole  the  hogs,  and  charged  the  act 
upon  the  innocent  Indians,  who,  although  they  are  bad  enough,  will  do 
you  no  harm  if  you  do  them  none.  Thus  I lost  the  beginning  of  my 
colony  on  Staten  Island,  through  the  conduct  of  Commander  Kieft,  who 
wished  to  charge  upon  the  savages  what  his  own  people  had  done.” 

The  lessee  of  the  De  Vries  plantation  on  Staten  Island,  under  date  of 
January  7,  1640,  was  Thomas  Smythe.  Its  location  has  been  definitely 
fixed  by  Mr.  George  W.  Tuttle  (Proceedings  Staten  Island  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  I,  1922,  p.  18),  at  Tompkinsville,  at  or  near  the 
Watering  Place,  where  vessels  on  their  way  to  sea  stopped  for  wood  and 
water.  The  Manatus  map  of  1639,  of  which  a copy  was  presented  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1892  by  Henry  Harisse,  is  the  authority  on  which 
Mr.  Tuttle  relied. 

De  Vries  did  not  immediately  give  up  his  rights  on  Staten  Island;  he 
appears  to  have  made  his  home  in  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  twelve  selectmen  when  not  away  on  exploring  or  trading 
expeditions.  He  founded  several  colonies  besides  his  plantation  on  Staten 
Island;  he  was  a good  churchman  and  did  much  toward  building  the 
church  in  the  fort.  He  believed  in  a friendly  policy  toward  the  Indians 
and  blamed  Director  Kieft  for  the  many  difficulties  with  them.  Finally 
he  decided,  in  1643,  t0  return  to  Holland  for  good.  The  suffering  prov- 
ince, says  Brodhead,  lost  one  of  its  best  citizens.  Of  his  later  life  nothing 
is  known  except  that  his  Journal  was  probably  written  in  1654. 

The  Indian  difficulties  with  which  De  Vries  had  to  contend,  leading 
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to  an  offer  by  the  Council  of  ten  fathoms  of  wampum  for  every  head  of 
a Raritan  (Col.  Dutch  MSS.,p.  76)  and  culminating  in  the  destruction  of 
De  Vries’  plantation  on  September  1,  1641,  have  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  “Pig  War,”  because  the  swine  raised  by  the  Dutch  were  the 
cause  of  the  irritation. 

As  to  the  fate  of  Thomas  Smythe,  lessee  of  Dr  Vries’  plantation,  the 
“Journal  of  New  Netherland”  by  an  unknown  author  states:  “Those 

[Indians]  of  Hackingsack,  otherwise  called  Achter  Col,  had  with  their 
neighbors  killed  an  Englishman,  a servant  of  one  David  Pietersen”  (Nar- 
ratives of  New  Netherland,  p.  276)  ; nothing  further  is  known  of  him. 

The  second  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Staten  Island  was  made 
by  Cornelis  Melyn.  He  and  his  family’s  connection  with  Staten  Island 
extended  over  a period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  from  1640  to  1698.  It  is 
said  that,  being  in  New  Netherland  in  1639,  he  formed  the  design  of 
obtaining  possession  of  the  Island  regardless  of  the  claims  of  De  Vries. 
On  July  3,  1640,  having  returned  to  Holland,  he  obtained  from  the  man- 
agers there  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  permission  to  found  a 
colony  on  Staten  Island  and  be  its  patroon  (Collections  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc., 
1913,  p.  129).  It  appears  as  if,  in  anticipation  of  obtaining  such  permis- 
sion, he  had  made  preliminary  arrangements  to  proceed,  for  on  August 
15,  1641,*  Joris  Dircksen  and  Francis  Jansen  obtained  a release  from  a 
contract  with  him  to  work  on  Staten  Island  “because  a short  time  before 
the  arrival  here  of  the  said  Cornelis  Melyn  and  Joris  Dircksen,  some 
farmers  upon  Staten  Island  had  been  killed  by  the  savages,  which  had 
frightened  the  wife  of  Joris  Dircksen  so  much,  that  she  will  not  live  upon 
the  Island  now”  (Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII;  8).  Melyn,  in  1659,  claimed 
that  when  he  was  going  “with  people,  cattle,  goods,  and  all  implements 
necessary  for  agriculture”  he  was  taken  by  a Dunkirk  frigate  and  that 
he  arrived  with  the  ship  “Den  Eyckenboom”  in  New  Netherland  with 
forty-one  persons  in  1641.  De  Vries  in  his  Journal  says:  “The  20th 


♦This  date  is  taken  from  the  Calendar  of  Dutch  Mss.  It  is  given  as  August  15, 
1640,  in  Documents  relating  to  Colonial  History,  XIII : 8,  which  date,  as  Melyn  left 
Holland  August  13  of  that  year,  is  impossible.  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van  Lear,  State  Archivist, 
writes  us  “The  releases  which  Melyn  gave  to  Joris  Dircksen  and  Francis  Jansen  were 
recorded  in  Vol.  I of  the  Register  of  the  Provincial  Secretary,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  capitol  fire  of  1911.  O’Callaghan’s  manuscript  translation,  however,  was  salvaged 
in  somewhat  damaged  condition.  In  this  the  release  to  Joris  Dircksen  is  dated  August 
15,  1640,  as  printed  by  Fernow,  the  other  release  being  dated  simply  August  15th.  You 
will  notice,  however,  that  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Dutch  Manuscripts,  O’Callaghan  gives 
the  date  as  August  15,  1641,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  correct,  for  the  book  is  a consecutive 
record,  in  which  the  releases  are  entered  between  documents  dated  August  14  and 
August  16,  1641.’’ 
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AugustJ  [1641],  the  ship  Oak  Tree  arrived  here,  in  which  came  a person 
named  Malyn,  who  said  that  Staten  Island  belonged  to  him,  that  it  was 
given  by  the  directors  to  him  and  to  Heer  vander  Horst.”  Under  date  of 
November  2 [1641]  De  Vries  says:  “The  same  day  Commander  Kieft 
asked  me  whether  I would  permit  Mallyn  to  go  upon  the  point  of  Staten 
Island,  where  the  maize-land  lay,  saying  that  he  wished  to  let  him  plant  it, 
and  that  he  would  place  soldiers  there,  who  would  make  a signal  by  dis- 
playing a flag,  to  make  known  at  the  fort  whenever  ships  were  in  the  bay, 
to  which  I consented — but  I did  not  wish  to  be  prejudiced  thereby — 
and  to  let  him  have  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  morgens  [a  morgen 
equals  about  two  acres]  of  land,  without  abridging  my  right,  as  he 
intended  only  to  distill  some  brandy  there  and  make  goat’s  leather.” 

In  the  meantime  the  Indian  attack  of  September  1,  1641,  had  occurred ; 
and  the  following  resolution  had  been  adopted  in  New  Amsterdam  on 
Thursday,  12th  September,  1641,  viz. : “Whereas  a short  time  ago 

some  of  our  people  on  Staten  Island  have  been  murdered  by  the  Sav- 
ages, Therefore,  to  prevent  further  mishaps  and  to  protect  the  people 
still  living  there,  we  have  judged  it  very  advisable  and  proper  to  erect 
upon  the  said  Island  a small  redoubt  at  so  small  an  expense  as  possible.” 
So  it  was  perhaps  thought  the  expense  would  be  slight  if  Melyn  did  the 
work ; but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  fort  was  erected. 

Probably  the  winter  of  1641-42  passed  in  discussing  the  conflicting 
claims  of  Melyn  and  De  Vries  for  the  next  document  is  dated  June  19, 
1642,  and  is  styled  a ground  brief,  by  which  Willem  Kieft  as  director 
and  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  the  Lords  Managers  of  July  3,  1640, 
granted  to  Cornells  Melyn  “the  entire  Staten  Island  ....  excepting 
so  much  land  as  appertains  to  a farm  ....  given — before  the  date  of 
the  before  mentioned  Act — to  David  Peterse  De  Vries.” 

Melyn  claimed  much  later  (1659)  that  “he  immediately  began  to 
build  houses,  to  plough  land,  and  to  do  everything  conducive  to  establishing 
a good  colony,  begrudging  neither  money  nor  labor.  But  thereupon  a 
second  unexpected  disaster  took  place  owing  to  the  war  with  the  savages 
or  aborigines,  commenced  in  New  Netherland.  My  houses  and  farms 
and  everything  were  burnt,  my  cattle  besides  some  people  were  shot  dead, 
so  that  I was  obliged  to  flee  for  the  sake  of  saving  my  life,  and  to  sojourn 
with  wife  and  children  at  the  Menatans  till  the  year  1647.” 

flf  the  date,  August  15,  1641,  for  the  release  of  Dircksen  and  Jansen,  be  accepted, 
we  must  assume  that  De  Vries  erred  in  giving  August  20  as  the  date  of  the  ship’s  arrival ; 
or  that  Melyn  loitered  between  the  Island  and  Manhattan. 
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The  Indian  attack  to  which  Melyn  refers  happened  in  1643,  as  an 
incident  in  a widespread  disturbance  which  has  been  called  the  “Whiskey 
War”  because  it  was  due  in  part  to  a determination  by  Director  Kieft, 
reached  at  a drunken  revel  on  February  24,  to  “break  the  mouths  of  the 
Indians”  contrary  to  the  advice  of  De  Vries.  Eighty  Indians  were  killed 
at  Pavonia  and  a warfare  was  started  which  nearly  brought  New  Neth- 
erland  to  utter  ruin.  The  exact  date  of  the  attack  on  Staten  Island  can- 
not be  stated,  but  it  must  have  been  after  the  statement  “Staten  Island, 
where  Cornelis  Malyn  established  himself  is  unattacked  as  yet,  but 
stands  hourly  expecting  an  assault.”  (Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I;  190 — October 
24,  1643.)  Anthon  doubts  the  occurrence  of  an  actual  attack  on  Staten 
Island,  attributing  the  downfall  to  the  general  alarming  conditions. 

Early  in  1644,  the  Dutch  organized  an  expedition  against  the  Staten 
Island  Indians,  consisting  of  forty  burghers,  thirty-five  Englishmen,  and 
several  soldiers  from  the  fort  at  New  Amsterdam.  They  landed  at  a 
late  hour  on  Staten  Island  and  marched  the  remainder  of  the  night.  At 
early  dawn  they  arrived  at  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find  the 
Indians  [possibly  Mariners’  Harbor,  where  a large  village  site  has  been 
found]  ; but  the  Indians  had  been  informed  of  their  coming  and  had 
fled.  The  expedition  carried  away  five  hundred  schepels  of  corn  and 
burned  the  remainder. 

The  location  of  the  forty-one  persons  Melyn  claimed  to  have  brought 
to  Staten  Island  and  their  names  are  unknown  to  us.  If  he  really 
located  at  “the  point  of  Staten  Island  where  the  maize  lands  lay,”  as 
De  Vries  expected,  and  where  a signal  to  the  fort  would  be  useful,  his 
location  would  have  been  Arrochar  or  Fort  Wadsworth. 

As  to  his  distilling  brandy  there,  we  have  to  compare  the  affidavit  of 
William  Hendricks  that  he  was  employed  in  the  latter  part  of  1640  [ ?] 
to  make  brandy  for  Governor  Kieft  in  Melyn’s  house  on  Staten  Island 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  six  or  seven  months.  (Doc.  Col.  Hist.  I,  p. 
358.)  This  affidavit  was  procured  by  Melyn  in  a dispute  with  Kieft, 
and  may  be  incorrect  as  to  date;  but  it  supports,  to  some  extent,  the 
scheming  character  of  Melyn’s  enterprise  attributed  to  it  by  De  Vries, 
and  is  not  incompatible  with  the  facts  that  led  to  the  Whiskey  War. 

A few  words  may  be  interpolated  as  to  the  quality  of  the  people  or 
“my  people”  as  the  Patroon  called  them.  They  were  not  free  immi- 
grants, but  owed  service  to  the  Patroon  in  consideration  of  his  expendi- 
tures in  bringing  them  to  New  Netherland.  The  following  will  illus- 
trate the  situation  in  which  they  might  find  themselves : 
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September  n,  1642.  Cornells  Melyn  vs.  Egbert  Woutersen,  for  loss 
of  the  services  of  defendant’s  daughter,  who  had  engaged  to  be  married 
before  her  term  of  service  expired.  Elsje  Jans,  the  maiden  in  question, 
testified  that  her  mother  and  another  woman  had  brought  a young  man 
to  Staten  Island,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  desired  her  to 
marry  him;  she  declined  at  first,  as  she  did  not  know  him,  and  had  no 
inclination  to  marry,  but  finally  consented;  she  concluded  by  returning 
in  court  the  pocket  handkerchief  she  had  received  as  a marriage  present. 
The  case  was  continued  on  October  9 and  October  16,  when  Elsje  made 
a declaration  that  she  sent  for  Adriaen  Pietersen,  and  that  on  his  com- 
ing to  Staten  Island  she  accompanied  him  to  his  yawl.  (Calendar  of 
Dutch  Manuscripts,  p.  82.) 

The  third  unsuccessful  attempt  to  colonize  Staten  Island  was  also 
inspired  by  Melyn.  Following  the  disaster  of  1643,  he  continued  for 
three  years  to  reside  in  New  Amsterdam,  where  three  of  his  children 
were  born,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  disputes  with  Kieft  which 
finally  led  to  that  person’s  recall  and  the  coming  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  as 
Governor.  With  that  domineering  individual  Melyn  also  had  plenty  of 
trouble.  As  Melyn  viewed  the  matter  “Stuyvesant  proceeded  very 
severely  against  the  (8)  Eight  men,  one  of  whom  was  myself;  elected  by 
the  community,  on  account  of  two  letters  so  written  to  your  Honors  in 
the  name  of  the  poor  ruined  community  treating  of  the  cause  of  war, 
disasters  and  the  consequences  of  the  same,  which  letters  had  been  read 
by  your  Honors  and  returned  to  him,  Stuyvesant.  As  a consequence 
hereof  I . . . . [was]  banished  from  New  Netherland  for  a number  of 
years.”  Stuyvesant’s  arbitrary  action  was  not  sustained  by  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company;  Melyn  returned  in  1648,  but  finding  that  Stuy- 
vesant was  sending  Van  Thienhoven,  secretary  of  the  province,  to  Hol- 
land to  argue  the  matter,  went  again  to  the  Fatherland  and  there,  in 
1649,  made  a contract  with  Hendrick  van  der  Capellen  toe  Ryssel  which 
started  the  third  attempt.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  J.  F.  van 
Lear,  Archivist,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  of  Albany,  New 
York,  we  are  able  to  present  on  the  accompanying  plates  a photographic 
facsimile  of  the  contract  between  Melyn  and  van  der  Capellen  and,  on 
the  pages  following,  a translation  from  the  original  Dutch.  Neither  of 
these  have  been  heretofore  printed. 

Mr.  van  Lear  adds  the  following  information : “According  to  Nieuw 
Nederlandsch  Biografisch  Woordenboek,  Godard  van  Reede,  lord  of 
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Nederhorst,  one  of  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, was  born  on  September  30,  1588,  and  died  on  June  25,  1648.  By 
his  first  wife,  Emerantiana  Oem  van  Wyngaarden,  he  had  two  sons  and 
six  daughters,  the  eldest  son  being  Gerard  van  Reede,  lord  of  Neder- 
horst. By  his  second  wife,  Catharina  van  Utenhoven,  he  had  no  chil- 
dren.” He  is  of  interest  to  Staten  Islanders  because  the  contract  which 
follows  shows  that  he  apparently  was  Melyn’s  partner  in  his  first  attempt 
to  colonize  the  Island : 

Contract  between  Henrick  van  der  Capellen  tho  Ryssel  and  Cornelis 
Melyn  respecting  the  transfer  to  van  der  Capellen  of  a third  inter- 
est in  Staten  Island,  in  accordance  with  previous  agreements 
entered  into  by  Melyn  with  the  consent  of  Godert  van  Reede, 
lord  of  Nederhorst. 

In  the  name  of  God  the  Lord,  Amen.  On  the  conditions  hereinafter 
written,  the  Hon.  Joncker  Henrick  van  der  Capellen  tho'  Ryssel,  lord  of 
Essel,  Hasselt  and  Isselbeecq,  of  the  first  part,  and  Mr.  Cornelis  Melyn, 
of  the  second. part,  with  the  advice,  knowledge,  approval,  written  con- 
sent and  cession  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Joncker  Godert  van  Rheede, 
lord  of  Nederhorst  (as  may  be  seen,  first,  from  a certain  offer  in  writing, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Hon.  Joncker  Henrick  van  der  Capelle  aforesaid, 
dated  the  4th  of  November,  1647,  at  Zutphen),  made  unsolicited  and  of 
his  own  free  will  by  Cornelis  Melyn  to  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  afore- 
said, whereby  the  said  Melyn  agreed  to  cede  to  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle 
aforesaid,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Hon.  Joncker  Godert  van  Reede, 
lord  of  Nederhorst,  then  being  at  Munster  as  ambassador  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  to  attend  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
a third  part  of  Staten  Island,  at  which  same  time  Cornelis  Melyn  bound 
himself  absolutely  to  this  extent  that  in  case  the  lord  of  Nederhorst 
should  not  give  his  approval  to  the  cession  of  the  third  part,  he,  Melyn, 
would  then  cede  to  the  Hon.  Joncker  van  der  Capelle  tho  Ryssel,  in  a 
binding  and  irrevocable  manner,  the  half  of  his  half,  being  one  fourth 
part  of  Staten  Island;  secondly,  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Lion. 
Joncker  Godert  van  Rheede,  lord  of  Nederhorst,  may  be  seen  from  cer- 
tain two  letters,  written  by  his  honor  with  his  own  hand  at  Munster,  one 
dated  the  6th  of  December,  1647,  and  the  other,  to  Cornelis  Melyn,  dated 
the  19th  of  January  1648,  which  two  letters  are  also  in  the  custody  of 
the  Hon.  Joncker  Henrick  van  der  Capelle  aforesaid;  and  afterwards 
a just  third  part  of  Staten  Island  was  conveyed  to  the  Hon.  van  der 
Capelle  and  his  heirs  aforesaid  by  word  of  mouth  and  the  signature  of 
the  lord  of  Nederhorst  aforesaid,  on  his  sickbed  at  the  Hague,  after  his 
honor’s  return  from  Munster,  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  having  been 
invited  by  Cornelis  Melyn,  by  order  of  the  Hon.  lord  of  Nederhorst,  to 
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visit  his  honor  at  his  sickbed  in  his  house  in  the  Voorhout,  here  at  the 
Hague,  before  his  honor’s  departure  for  Utrecht,  as  was  done,  at  which 
time,  after  the  cession  was  confirmed  by  the  clasping  of  hands,  his  honor 
declared  that  he  would  make  known  his  last  will  in  the  matter  to  his 
nearest  relatives,  as  was  done  in  fact  before  his  death,  which  has  after- 
wards been  and  is  still  observed  by  his  said  honor’s  nearest  relatives ; all 
of  which  is  duly  known  to  Cornelis  Melyn  have  fully  agreed  and  con- 
tracted as  follows : 

That  the  aforesaid  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  and  his  heirs  shall  have  and 
hold  in  full  ownership  a just  third  part  of  the  colony  which  Cornelis 
Melyn  by  proper  patent  and  conveyance  received  from  the  West  India 
Company,  to  wit,  of  an  island  in  New  Netherland,  named  Staten  Island, 
and  this  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction,  woods  and  all  other  rights  and 
privileges  appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  colony,  according  to  the  Exemp- 
tions granted  by  the  West  India  Company,  which  just  third  part  of  the 
aforesaid  island  the  said  Melyn  and  the  lord  of  Nederhorst  have  ceded 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  Cornelis  Melyn  hereby  does  cede 
to  the  Hon.  Joncker  Henrick  van  der  Capellen  and  his  heirs  aforesaid,  the 
other  two  third  parts,  both  with  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  and  the  lands, 
woods,  rights  and  privileges,  thereto  belonging,  remaining  for  the  behoof 
of  the  Hon.  lord  of  Nederhorst  or  his  heirs  and  the  said  Cornelis  Melyn 
or  his  heirs. 

Furthermore,  at  a convenient  time  the  colony  shall  with  common 
consent  and  approval  be  divided  by  the  patroons  or  their  representatives 
into  three  equal  parts,  according  to  the  map  thereof  made  or  still  to  be 
made,  and  distributed  by  the  drawing  of  lots,  but  in  case  any  one  should 
happen  to  draw  lots  in  a part  on  which  another  has  already  incurred 
expenses  or  erected  buildings  (which  however  will  be  prevented  as  much 
as  is  possible),  then  the  party  who  shall  happen  to  draw  these  lots  shall 
be  bound  to  make  compensation  therefor  to  the  other  by  friendly  agree- 
ment or  according  to  appraisal  by  arbitrators. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  each  party  shall  defray  his  own  expenses 
and  settle  his  own  part  with  people  and  make  such  regulations  for  his 
own  territory  as  shall  suit  his  own  convenience,  without  having  any 
further  community  of  interests  with  the  others. 

The  Hon.  van  der  Capellen  promises  on  his  part,  with  God’s  help 
and  as  far  as  it  lies  within  his  power,  to  promote  the  affairs  that  concern 
the  whole  colony  of  Staten  Island,  for  so  far  as  they  are  founded  in  law 
and  equity  and  it  can  be  done  with  a good  conscience 

The  aforesaid  Melyn  on  his  part  promises  to  see  and  take  care  (until 
such  time  and  occasion  as  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  shall  please  and 
deem  it  advisable  to  make  other  provision  in  the  matter)  that  the  people 
whom  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  or  his  representative  shall  send  to  the 
colony  (which  his  honor  intends  to  do  at  the  first  opportunity)  be  kept 
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in  good  order,  and  to  report  to  him  from  time  to  time.  He  shall  also 
while  there  take  diligent  care  that  the  colony,  in  whole  or  in  part,  suffer 
no  diminution  or  infringement  as  to  its  jurisdiction,  privileges,  owner- 
ship of  lands,  woods,  rivers,  kills,  fishery,  or  other  rights  thereto  belong- 
ing, nor  that  the  Hon.  van  der  Capelle  in  particular  suffer  any  loss  or 
diminution  as  to  his  respective  third  share  and  its  appurtenances,  annual 
income,  other  temporary  revenue,  or  fruits  thereof. 

For  the  performance  of  which  the  parties  on  both  sides  bind  their 
respective  persons  and  properties,  submitting  the  same  to  all  courts  and 
justices,  and  in  particular  to  their  High  Mightiness  the  lords  States  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Netherlands,  who  granted  the  charter  to  the  West 
India  Company.  In  witness  of  the  truth,  the  parties  have  mutually 
signed  these  presents  which  remain  with  me,  Martin  Beeckman,  notary 
public  at  the  Hague,  among  my  secret  minutes,  in  the  presence  of  and 
together  with  me,  the  notary  aforesaid,  and  two  witnesses,  to  wit, 
Joncker  Adriaen  van  der  Donck  and  Joannes  Grevingh,  in  ’s-Gravenhage, 
the  25  May — 4 June  anno  1650. 

Henr:  van  der  Capellen  toe  Ryssel  Cornelies  Melyn. 

Adriaen  vander  Donck) 

t ^ rs  „ * las  witnesses 

Joannes  Grevingh*  \ 

M:  Beeckman,  Not[ariu]s  Publ[icus] 

1650 

This  is  a brief  summary  of  the  events  of  1643-50  which  belong  more 
to  the  history  of  Manhattan  than  to  that  of  Staten  Island,  and  have  been 
fully  treated  in  other  works.  As  to  Staten  Island,  Melyn  evidently  con- 
tinued to  consider  himself  the  owner  and  to  contemplate  further  attempts 
to  exploit  it.  The  following  from  the  Melyn  Papers  (Collections  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.,  1913,  p.  125)  is  interesting  and  illustrative:  “year  1649.  at 
which  time  I was  in  ye  mind  to  go  with  my  wife,  children  and  people  to 
live  upon  sd  Island  again.  The  Indians  began  then  of  to  speak  of  buying 
ye  Island  again ; I then  demonstrated  to  them  ye  aforesd  Sale  & agree- 
ment, which  they  acknowledged  they  knew  very  well,  & that  that  they 
did  not  speak  of  that,  but  they  supposed  that  ye  Island  by  reason  of  ye 
war,  by  killing,  burning  & driving  us  off,  was  become  theirs  again,  and 
therefore  thought  there  must  be  a new  bargain  made,  which  I wholly 
refused  them  & would  neither  give  nor  promise  them  anything  saying 
unto  them,  that  which  is  sold,  must  remain  sold  & that  ye  Dutch  will 
not  pay  twice  for  anything,  which  they  have  once  bought,  but  if  they 

*In  a power  of  attorney,  executed  by  Adriaen  van  der  Donck  before  Notary  Martin 
Beeckman  on  April  19,  1650,  Joannes  Grevingh  is  designated  as  “Counsel  and  Treasurer 
of  his  Excellency  Count  Maurice  of  Nassau,”  the  former  governor  of  Brazil. 
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will  once  more  have  a small  gift  gratis  to  maintain  good  friendship  as 
had  been  done  before  I would  give  it  them,  whereunto  (after  mature 
deliberation  among  themselves)  they  resolved;  whereupon  I gave  them 
amongst  them  all  two  Coats  of  Duffles  containing  six  Ells  four  fathom 
of  wampum,  5 or  6 little  kittles,  some  awls  & needles  wherewith  they 
were  all  well  satisfied  & cryed  unanimously  (Keene,  Keene,  Keene  orit 
nietap)  i.  e.,  Thank  you,  Thank  you,  Thank  you  Good  Friend.” 

Melyn’s  story  of  the  renewed  attempt  in  1650  “to  restock  my  ruined 
colony  and  again,  if  possible,  to  restore  the  same”  proceeds  as  follows : 
“I  agreed  on  certain  conditions  with  the  Lord  Hendrick  Van  der  Capel- 
len  to  resell  etc.,  about  one-third  share  of  my  Colony  on  the  Staten 
Island,  which  upon  contract  he  agrees  at  his  expense  to  people  with  set- 
tlers, and  to  bring  his  share  up  to  condition,  which  he  has  demonstrated. 
Consequently  about  70  strong  and  with  fresh  necessaries  for  agriculture 
I again  set  sail  for  New  Netherland,  with  the  ship  named  the  New 

Netherland  Fortune We  ....  arrived  in  New  Netherland  in 

front  of  the  Staten  Island  where,  owing  to  contrary  wind  and  tides,  we 
cast  anchor.  The  people  belonging  there,  joyfully  went  on  land,  thank- 
ing God  for  Having  been  freed  from  the  water  and  the  ship.” 

This  was  on  December  19,  1650,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
disputes  with  Director  Stuyvesant,  between  whom  and  Melyn  no  good 
feeling  existed.  Melyn  claimed  that  his  “real  estate  being  at  the  Men- 
atans,  consisted  of  some  houses  and  lots,  was  attached  and  sold  to  my 
great  damage”  and  he  “resolved  to  quit  the  Menatans  and,  thus  Wronged 
and  Plundered,  to  join  with  wife  and  children  my  people  in  my  colony 
on  Staten  Island.  And  I left  the  Director  at  the  Menatans  with  all  his 
proceedings  to  continue  as  he  pleased  without  defending  my  just  cause, 
as  it  would  not  have  done  me  any  good  anyway,  and  further  intending  to 
repair  my  above  mentioned  losses,  and  attend  to  the  support  of  my  wife 
and  children,  which  has  again  been  assiduously  undertaken  by  myself 
and  my  people,  and  commenced  to  cultivate  the  land  which  had  been 
laying  so  long  fallow  to  clear,  plow,  sow,  mow,  thresh,  make  a harbor  to 
build  houses,  racks,  barns  for  the  purpose  of  lodging  the  people,  and  the 
cattle  we  were  using,  as  an  ornament  of  New  Netherland  and  an  honor 
and  credit  to  the  Hon.  Company  and  further  as  an  incentive  and  spur  to 
all  other  country  people  as  well  villagers  as  detached  farmers,  and  even 
to  those  arriving  from  the  Manatans  itself,  who  were  surprised  at  the 
large  crop  of  grain  which  had  this  year  been  produced  through  our  dili- 
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gence;  and  there  had  been  commenced  sixteen  handsome  farms  as  well 
by  myself  as  by  my  children  as  also  by  the  people  taken  along  by  me 
for  the  Lord  Van  der  Capelle  and  sent  over  by  His  Honor;  which  farms 
were  covered  with  twenty  seven  buildings ; houses,  racks  and  barns,  each 
well  provided  with  cattle  as  well  beautiful  plow  oxen,  milch  cows,  as 
calves  for  increase,  so  that  everything  began  to  be  abundant  on  Staten 
Island,  and  through  God’s  blessing  I began  again  to  recover  my  losses.” 
(Melyn  Papers,  pp.  1 12-13.) 

Stuyvesant’s  view  of  these  proceedings  was  “Upon  the  Island  they 
[Melyn  and  Capt.  Adriaen  Post,  superintendent  for  Van  der  Capellen] 
have  established  a government  according  to  their  own  notion,  also  a 
judicial  court”  (Col.  Doc.  XIV,  157)  ; and  when,  in  August,  1655. 
Melyn  had  gone  to  the  Menatans  in  his  boat  to  attend  to  some  business 
concerning  his  colony  he  was  arrested  and  “thrown  in  a dark  hole,”  he 
says,  which  “lasted  twenty  five  days  without  a further  hearing  until  the 
16th  of  September  [1655]  when  the  Savages  set  fire  to  all  buildings 
around  the  Menatans.”  In  the  face  of  this  disaster  Melyn  was  permit- 
ted under  certain  conditions  to  leave  the  hole.  “I  then  immediately 
departed  for  the  Staten  Island  to  see  whether  I could  save  my  people, 
houses  and  goods  from  the  savages ; but  in  vain ; for  a few  days  later 
the  savages  arrived  there  in  great  numbers  and  commenced  to  attack 
our  people,  to  set  fire  to  the  houses,  stacks,  barns  mostly  full  of  grain,  so 
that  the  people  were  obliged  to  seek  safety  in  my  house  which  they  (the 
savages)  also  succeeded  in  setting  afire.” 

This  Indian  attack  has  been  called  the  Peach  War  because  it  was 
brought  on  by  a squaw  being  shot  on  Manhattan  Island  for  stealing  a 
peach.  Her  death  was  avenged  by  an  attack  on  Manhattan  September 
15,  j655>  which  was  repulsed.  Early  on  the  following  morning  the 
Indians  attacked  the  settlement  on  Staten  Island,  which  being  unpro- 
tected by  soldiers,  was  nearly  annihilated.  Melyn’s  description  continues 
by  stating  that  after  his  house  had  burned  and  they  had  retired  to 
another  small  house  standing  close  to  the  shore  in  the  vain  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Menatans,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons,  among 
them  his  twenty-two-year-old  son,  his  son-in-law  and  two  nephews  had 
been  shot  dead,  fifty-one  in  number  went  into  captivity  among  the  sav- 
ages, where  they  remained  during  thirty-one  days  until  he  had  raised  a 
ransom  of  about  1,400  guilders. 

The  location  of  Melyn’s  house  is  established  by  a letter  of  Johannes 
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Bogaert  written  October  31,  1655,  printed  in  De  Navorscher  in  1858, 
and  translated  in  Narratives  of  New  Netherland,  1909,  p.  386.  “On 
the  2 1st  [October]  we  sailed  for  the  North  River,  from  Staten  Island, 
by  the  watering-place,  and  saw  that  all  the  houses  there,  and  about 
Melyn’s  house,  were  burned  up  by  the  Indians.”  The  names  of  some  of 
the  survivors  of  the  disaster  have  been  preserved  and  are  (Doc.  rel.  Col. 
Hist.  XIII : 74)  : 

Captain  Adriaen  Post,  wife,  five  children,  one  male  and  one  female 
servant. 

Hendrick  Swerinck,  wife,  two  children,  and  man  servant. 

Paul  Ercks,  wife,  child,  and  man  servant. 

Hendrick  Marcellis,  wife,  two  children,  and  man  servant. 

Jan  Aertsen  van  Heerde,  wife  and  eight  children. 

Aelbert  Guyssebertsen  van  Heerde,  wife,  four  children  and  man 
servant. 

The  wife  of  Aerent  van  Hengel,  “now  married  to  one  Severyn,” 
with  three  children. 

The  wife  of  Jan  van  Oldenzeel,  “called  Elsken,  married  to  a basket- 
maker,”  with  three  children. 

The  wife  of  Jan  Wesselinck,  “married  to  an  Englishman  who  is  a 
carter,”  with  three  children. 

Gylart,  the  servant  of  the  late  farmer  Jan  Wesselinck. 

The  wife  of  the  basketmaker  (?)  engaged  at  Zutphen,  named  Herm- 
ken,  with  two  children.  “She  is  married  to  a carpenter.” 

Three  children  of  Corporal  Gerrit  Jansen  van  Steenwyck. 

Wynott,  servant  to  the  late  Hans  Berentsen. 

Also  a boy  of  Berene  Driessen. 

The  smith  van  Steenderen,  called  the  crooked  smith. 

This  list  was  compiled  in  November,  1657,  and  shows,  in  the  remar- 
riage of  the  widows,  etc.,  what  had  happened  in  the  interval. 

Captain  Post  exerted  himself  after  1655  in  procuring  the  ransom  of 
the  captives,  in  the  recovery  of  the  cattle,  and  in  efforts  to  obtain  mili- 
tary protection  from  the  Director  and  Council  for  the  property  of  his 
employers.  They  felt,  however,  that  the  difficulty  of  protecting  the 
place  made  it  preferable  to  distribute  the  people  among  communities 
already  under  protection.  Post  finally  settled  in  Bergen,  where  he 
became  of  some  prominence. 

Some  idea  of  Captain  Post’s  efforts  to  restore  the  Staten  Island  col- 
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ony  may  be  gained  from  the  following  items  in  Calendar  of  Dutch  Manu- 
scripts : 

Page  165.  April  25,  1656.  Post’s  wife,  he  being  sick,  obtains  an 
order  for  the  soldiers  to  remain  for  the  present  on  Staten  Island. 

Page  166.  April  27,  1656.  Dirck  van  Shelluyne,  for  and  on  behalf 
of  Madame  Post,  prays  for  an  armed  force  to  be  sent  to  Staten  Island 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle  tho  Ryssel. 
This  was  refused  because  there  was  nothing  worth  preserving  but  the 
cattle. 

Page  166.  April  29,  1656.  Dirck  van  Shelluyne  asks  permission 
to  engage  some  freemen  to  settle  there,  on  condition  of  swearing  allegi- 
ance to  said  Patroon  [van  der  Capellen].  This  also  was  refused,  such 
oaths  being  inexpedient. 

Page  208.  May  31,  1658.  Petition  of  Post,  agent  of  Mr.  Van  de 
Capelle,  for  an  order  to  all  his  colonists  to  return  to  Staten  Island  [which 
they  did  not]. 

From  Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  XII : 74,  we  learn  also  that  in  November, 
1657,  “Captain  Adriaen  Post  with  his  wife,  five  children,  one  male,  and 
one  female  servant,  is  still  on  the  Island.” 

Melyn,  utterly  discouraged,  departed  with  his  family  for  New  Haven, 
under  the  protection  of  the  English.  Thence,  in  1660,  he  went  to  Hol- 
land and  tried  to  obtain  redress.  In  1661,  he  obtained  partial  recom- 
pense for  his  losses,  but  his  claim  that  he  owned  the  entire  Island  was 
disallowed.  After  his  death,  his  son  Jacob  renewed  his  claims  with  both 
English  and  Dutch  authorities,  and  received  such  recognition  as  seemed 
due,  viz. : land  equivalent  to  that  actually  cultivated  by  his  father. 

Baron  van  der  Capellen  did  not  immediately  give  up  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  colony  on  Staten  Island.  Through  Lubbertus  van  Dinck- 
lage,  as  his  attorney,  he  bargained  to  buy  Staten  Island  from  the  Indians 
on  July  10,  1657;  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  goods  to  be  paid, 
which  are  enumerated  on  a later  page,  were  to  be  brought  from  Holland 
and  delivered  to  the  Indians.  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  XIV:  393.)  The 
Indians  subsequently  claimed  that  they  were  not  paid  in  full.*  He  also 
urged  his  claims  upon  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company  who,  on 
December  19,  1656,  instructed  Stuvvesant  “that  in  times  of  need  care  be 
taken  and  orders  issued  for  the  safety  of  his  honor’s  people  and  farmers 

*On  December  22,  1657,  the  Directors  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  that  this  purchase  was 
annulled  (Calendar  of  Dutch  Mss.  p.  284). 
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on  Staten  Island.”  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  XIV : 374.)  Stuyvesant’s  obe- 
dience was  not  very  hearty  and  he  decidedly  objected  to  independent  pur- 
chases from  the  Indians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  van  der  Capellen 
succeeded  in  reestablishing  his  colony  on  any  important  scale.  In  a 
letter  written  October  6,  1659,  it  was  stated  that  he  died  shortly  before. 
(Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  XIII:  121)  and  thus  his  connection  with  Staten 
Island  ceased. 

Stuyvesant’s  attitude  toward  Staten  Island  is  shown  by  the  following 
addressed  to  the  Council  January  26,  1656,  when  Adriaen  Post  was  try- 
ing to  save  the  remnants  of  the  colony : “I  stop  here  and  impress  it 

upon  your  Honors’  mind,  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  to  remove  also 
the  small  garrison  on  Staten  Island,  which  has  no  more  protection,  but 
much  less  than  the  sailors  on  the  yacht.”  (Col.  Doc.  XIII : 60.) 

In  1659  the  net  result  of  the  three  Dutch  efforts  to  colonize  Staten 
Island  were  stated  by  the  Director  in  the  following  words:  “As  very 

few  persons  live  on  Staten  Island  on  behalf  of  Baron  van  der  Capelle, 
not  more  than  two  or  three  families,  for  whose  safety  pursuant  to  your 
orders  five  or  six  soldiers  are  kept  there  at  the  expense  of  the  Company 
and  as  so  far  no  more  show  any  inclination  to  settle  there  as  colonists.” 
(Col.  Doc.  XIV:  441.) 

Nothing  could  more  effectually  emphasize  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
as  colonists  on  Staten  Island.  Incidentally  also,  the  improbability  of  the 
Island  being  ever  entirely  deserted  from  the  time  of  De  Vries  is  again 
illustrated. 

From  the  Calendar  of  Dutch  Manuscripts  we  learn  that  on  October 
9,  1659,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  informed  Stuy- 
vesant  of  the  surrender  by  Melyn  of  his  patroonship  of  Staten  Island 
and  of  the  death  of  Van  der  Capellen.  By  December  24,  1660,  he  was 
also  informed  that  the  heirs  of  Van  der  Capellen  had  surrendered  any 
claim  they  might  have  to  the  Island.  The  letter  of  October  9,  1659,  also 
recommended  no  more  colonies  be  established  in  New  Netherland. 

On  March  6,  1660,  a treaty  of  peace  was  renewed  with  the  chiefs  of 
Marsepingh  and  Rechkawick  [Maspeth  and  Rockaway]  Hackinkasacky, 
the  Highlands,  Najeck,  Staten  Island,  Rumachenanck  alias  Haverstraw, 
and  Wiechquaeskeck.  (Col.  Dutch  MSS.,  p.  208.)  Mettano  or  Mat- 
tanoa  was  the  Staten  Island  chief.  (Doc.  rel.  Col.  Hist.  XIII:  148.) 

These  events  must  have  been  welcome  to  Stuyvesant,  to  whom 
Patroons  like  Melyn,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  were 
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distasteful,  and  Indian  wars  a matter  of  serious  concern.  He  had  sent 
samples  of  Staten  Island  minerals  to  Holland  in  response  to  one  instruc- 
tion, only  to  have  the  vessel  carrying-  them  lost  at  sea;  he  had  even, 
December  22,  1657,  had  “silk  worm  seed”  sent  to  him  (Col.  Dutch 
MSS.,  p.  284),  with,  we  fear,  no  satisfactory  result.  On  the  whole, 
some  more  peaceful  interval  was  due. 

We  now  come  to  August,  1661,  when  the  Director  had  abandoned 
the  Patroon  system  and  was  prepared  to  listen  to  an  application  from 
nineteen  settlers,  described  as  Dutch  and  French  from  the  Palatinate, 
though  some  of  them  had  long  been  in  New  Netherland,  for  permission 
to  establish  what  proved  to  be  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  Staten 
Island.  These  men  were:  Pierre  Billiou,  a Walloon,  who  had  arrived 

in  August  in  the  “St.  Jean  Baptist,”  and  who  was  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  our  history;  Thys  Barentsen,  Johannes  Christofels, 
Govert  Loocquermans,  Walraven  Luten,  Gerrit  Mannaat,  Wynant  Pie- 
ters, Gerrit  and  Teunis  Cornelissen,  Jan  Jacobsen,  Claude  Le  Maitre, 
names  which  can  be  traced  in  the  history  of  the  Island  even,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  present  day;  and  Harmen  Bartels,  Jan  Claesen,  Myndert 
Coerten,  Paulus  Dirck,  Ryck  Hendricks,  Jacob  Salomans  and  Captain 
Adriaen  Post,  who  do  not  seem  to  have  actually  settled  here. 

The  location  chosen  for  the  new  settlement  was  near  the  present 
Arrochar  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Edward  C.  Delavan,  Jr.,  is  still 
marked  by  a rectangular  bend  in  the  Old  Town  Road  near  St.  Mary’s 
Cemetery.  Danger  from  Indian  attacks  was  imminent  and  the  following 
entry  in  the  records  of  gunpowder  distribution  shows  preparations  to 
meet  it,  vis. : “June  26,  1662,  To  powder,  6 lbs,  issued  to  6 soldiers  sta- 
tioned at  Staten  Island.”  Twelve  similar  entries  which  follow  show  that 
a small  garrison  was  maintained  on  Staten  Island. 

To  this  settlement  in  later  years  j-  the  name  Oude  Dorp,  meaning  Old 
Town,  was  applied  by  the  Dutch  to  distinguish  it  from  New  Dorp,  a 
name  which  still  persists.  Oude  Dorp  was  well  suited  for  occupation  by 
settlers ; its  flat  fields  were  an  invitation  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  had 
perhaps  been  so  used  by  the  Indians;  New  Creek,  named  for  Peter  Noue, 
who  joined  the  settlement  before  long,  gave  them  access  through  the  salt 
meadow  to  the  lower  bay  with  its  wealth  of  fish;  the  forest-clad  hills 

fit  was  not  at  first  called  Oude  Dorp.  Stuyvesant  wrote,  in  1664,  “A  hamlet  not  yet 
named  was  begun  on  Staten  Island  about  two  years  ago  ....  it  lies  about  half  an 
hours  walk  from  the  Narrows.”  (Doc.  rel.  to  Col.  Hist.  XIV : 546.) 
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offered  pasturage  for  their  cattle  and  swine.  The  earnest  character  of 
these  first  permanent  settlers,  upon  which  their  success  was  based,  is 
shown  by  their  anxiety  before  their  settlement  was  two  years  old  to 
have  religious  services  in  their  midst. 

There  is  a letter  dated  August  14,  1664,  from  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius  to 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  reading  in  part  as  follows:  “The  French  on 
Staten  Island  would  also  gladly  have  a preacher,  but  their  families  are 

few  in  number  and  poor In  the  meantime  that  they  may  not  be 

wholly  destitute,  Gov.  Stuyvesant,  at  their  request,  has  permitted  me  to 
go  and  preach  there  every  two  months  and  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
This  I have  done  for  about  a year ; in  the  winter  season  it  is  troublesome 
on  account  of  the  great  water  or  bay,  which  must  be  crossed,  and  the 
showers  and  storms,  which  occur.”  (Doc.  Col.  Hist.  XIII:  391.)  In 
this  letter  we  have  the  first  conclusive  evidence  of  preaching  of  the  gospel 
on  Staten  Island ; and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  at  the  request  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Drisius,  who  was  about  sixty-three  years  old,  was  selected  because  he 
could  preach  in  English  and  French  as  well  as  in  Dutch.  The  story  of  his 
preaching  “regularly  once  a month,”  “from  1652  to  1682,”  as  stated  by 
some  authors,  is  wholly  erroneous.  Its  foundation  is  the  letter  quoted 
which  shows  that  he  began  in  1663;  he  died  in  1673  after  three  years  of 
aged  feebleness.  His  letter  to  the  classis  fixes  the  date  of  the  first  reli- 
gious services  on  the  Island  as  1663. 

The  earnest,  capable  character  of  the  early  settlers  at  Oude  Dorp  is 
shown  also  in  the  part  they  played  in  civic  affairs.  The  aggressions  of 
the  English  on  Long  Island  and  of  the  Indians  at  all  outlying  settlements 
led  to  a meeting  of  delegates  first  at  Flushing,  and  then  at  New  Amster- 
dam, on  April  10,  1664.  Staten  Island  was  represented  by  Pierre  Bil- 
liou  and  David  de  Marest.  The  Director  Stuyvesant  had  been  for  some 
time  in  receipt  of  instructions  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  to 
encourage  colonization  and  to  protect  colonists.  On  Staten  Island  he, 
at  various  times,  claimed  to  have  obeyed  these  instructions;  but  not 
always  in  the  same  words.  Thus  on  April  26,  1664,  he  wrote:  “provided 
with  commodious  block  house  as  a defense  against  the  attacks  of  savages 
last  summer  ....  built  by  putting  beam  upon  beam  and  for  their 
better  defence  ....  provided  with  two  or  three  light  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, of  which  one  or  two  are  pedereroes  ....  garrisoned  with  ten 
soldiers  for  its  greater  safety”  (Col.  Doc.  XIV : 546).  But  in  1666  he 
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referred  to  Staten  Island  in  a different  tone : “It  is  inhabited  only  on  the 
south  side,  behind  the  hill,  and  consequently  out  of  sight  of  the  fort,  by 
io  @ 12  men  but  so  and  so  able  to  bear  arms,  who,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
tected against  a sudden  attack  of  the  Savages,  did,  about  a year  ago, 
erect  a small  slight  wooden  block  house,  about  18  @ 20  feet  square,  in 
the  center  of  their  houses,  which  were  slightly  constructed  of  straw  and 
clap  boards  ....  its  garrison  consisted  of  6 old  soldiers,  unfit  to  accom- 
pany the  others  against  the  Indians.  The  aforesaid  Block  house  and 
hamlet  stood  within  sight  of  Najeck”  (Col.  Doc.  II:  443).  This  story 
agrees  better  with  the  powder  “issued  to  6 soldiers”  quoted  on  a previous 
page  and  with  the  protests  urged  by  Billiou  and  de  Marest. 

The  progress  of  the  civic  spirit  is  again  exhibited  in  the  ordinance  of 
January  28,  1664,  establishing  a Court  of  Justice  “for  the  public  good, 
for  the  greater  advancement  and  increase  of  the  recently  begun  village 
on  Staten  Island,  and  for  the  more  convenient  administration  of  Justice” 
. . . . “which  shall  provisionally  consist  of  the  three  undernamed  Com- 
missaries, to  wit:  David  d’Amarex,  Piere  Billiou,  and  Walraven  Lutten.” 

The  leadership  of  Billiou  in  this  permanent  settlement  of  Staten  Island 
is  shown  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  military,  and  judicial,  but  it  is  also 
plain  that  other  men  of  ability  and  influence  were  associated  with  him. 
One  of  these,  we  believe,  was  Govert  Loockermans,  one  of  the  petitioners 
of  1661,  though  apparently  not  an  early  settler.  Hon.  and  Rev.  William 
Prall,  in  his  paper  on  half-forgotten  worthies  in  Proc.  S.  I.  Inst,  of  A. 
& S.  Ill : 99,  has  shown  the  important  part  he  played  in  the  early  history 
of  Manhattan ; he  could  and  very  likely  did  urge  the  necessities  of  Staten 
Island  upon  the  authorities. 

The  Island,  being  open  to  individual  settlement,  and  protected  to 
some  extent  from  Indian  attacks,  began  to  attract  the  attention  it  deserved. 
So  we  find  that  March  19,  1663,  ground  brief  for  a plantation  was 
granted  to  Nicolaes  Dupuis  et  al.  ;*  and  on  May  15,  1664,  to  Jan  de 
Decker  for  60  morgens  (equivalent  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
acres).  There  is  no  clue  to  the  location  of  these  grants.  O’Callaghan’s 
“History  of  New  Netherland,”  Appendix,  p.  593,  gives  a “list  of  patents 
issued  by  the  Dutch  Gov1  from  1630  to  1664,  rendered  as  complete  as  the 
Book  of  Patents  and  Town  Records  now  admit.”  On  August  4,  1664, 
seven  or  eight  persons  from  Rochelle  and  St.  Martin,  France,  for  whom 

^Gideon  Merlet  and  Louis  Lacquerman  were  among  the  others  (Vol.  X Council 
Minutes,  p.  49). 
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Jean  Collyn  was  apparently  spokesman,  considered  settling  on  Staten 
Island  provided  a good  French  preacher  were  furnished. 

Staten  Island  was  not  destined,  however,  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch.  During  the  period  we  have  thus  far  covered  England  had 
been  under  the  reign  of  James  I to  1625  and  Charles  I to  1649,  neither  of 
these  Stuart  princes  adding  greatly  to  its  glory.  During  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell,  1649-58,  the  growth  of  Holland’s  colonial  development  was 
opposed  vigorously;  and  upon  the  accession  of  Charles  II,  his  minister, 
Clarendon,  successfully  continued  the  war  started  in  Cromwell’s  time.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  Staten  Island  occupied  the  thoughts  of  those 
who  waged  this  war.  The  following  is  extracted  from  “A  Brief  Narra- 
tive of  the  English  Rights  to  the  Northern  Parts  of  America”  (Thurloe’s 
State  Papers,  Vol.  V.,  p.  81)  A.  D.  1656,  contained  in  Historical  Col- 
lections; consisting  of  State  papers  and  other  authentic  documents; 
intended  as  materials  for  a history  of  the  United  States  of  America.  By 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  A.  M.  Vol.  I,  1792,  pp.  602-05  : 

For  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabel  employed  Columbus  at  their  own  charge 
and  sent  forth  a fleet  of  ships  under  his  command  for  new  discoveries,  so 
our  Henry  the  Vllth  much  about  the  same  time  employed  Sebastian 
Cabot, f sending  a fleet  of  ships  under  his  command  upon  the  like  Design. 
And  as  Columbus  discovered  the  western  or  southern  parts,  so  Cabot  (at 
the  Charge  of  the  King)  discovered  these  northern  parts 

Thus  as  the  general  and  particular  rights  of  the  English  to  these 
northern  parts  of  America  are  as  plainly  and  perspicuously  laid  down ; so 
upon  due  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  Dutch  have  no  right  at  all 
either  in  the  general  or  particular,  but  have  intruded  into  and  anticipated 
the  English  in  their  rights,  and  that  at  first  by  a violent  usurpation  and 
force  upon  the  native  Indians,  but  whether  it  was  by  particular  men,  or 
the  public  approbation  of  their  state,  is  questionable;  but  of  the  two  I 

rather  conceive  it  was  by  particulars My  second  reason  is,  that 

the  Dutch  plantation,  now  by  them  called  the  Netherlands,  have  not  been 
commonly  so  called  and  known,  until  of  very  late  years,  but  was  better 
known  and  commonly  called  by  them  the  New  Virginia,  as  a place  depend- 
ent upon  or  a relative  to  the  Old  Virginia.  And  as  there  is  in  that  an 
acknowledgement  of  English  right,  so  I conceive  it  to  be  true,  which  is 
commonly  reported,  that  by  the  permission  of  King  James  they  had 
granted  from  him  to  their  states  only  a certain  island,  called,  therefore  by 
them  Staten  Island  as  a watering  place  for  their  West  India  fleets; 
although  as  they  have  incroached  upon,  so  they  have  given  it  a new  name 
. . . . wiping  out  the  old  English  names  in  those  parts  in  America  in 
their  old  Sea-Charts,  and  have  new  Dutchified  them. 


fSebastian  Cabot,  the  person  employed  by  Edward  Vlth,  was  the  son  of  John. 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  English  argument,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  its  consequences.  March  12,  1664,  King  Charles  II  made  a 
grant  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Dutch.  The  duke  borrowed  four  men-of-war  from  the  King;  Colonel 
Richard  Nicolls  was  put  in  command  and  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  New 
Netherland  May  15,  1664.  Anchoring  in  Gravesend  Bay  August  18,  the 
approaches  to  New  Amsterdam  were  blockaded,  and  the  blockhouse  on 
Staten  Island,  opposite  the  squadron,  was  occupied.  Letters  passed 
between  Nicolls  and  Stuyvesant  August  20-23 ; troops  were  landed 
August  25  and  marched  to  the  ferry  at  Brooklyn.  Articles  of  capitulation 
were  agreed  upon  August  27,  and  New  Amsterdam  was  surrendered  on 
August  29.  Nicolls  took  possession  September  8,  1664.  We  have,  in  a 
letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Drisius  to  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  written  Sep- 
tember 15,  1664,  the  testimony  of  an  eye  witness  to  this  bloodless 
surrender : 

They  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  the  North  River,  near  Staten  Island,  four 
great  men-of-war,  or  frigates,  well  manned  with  sailors  and  soldiers. 
....  They  landed  their  soldiers  about  two  leagues  from  here,  at  Grave- 
zandt,  and  marched  them  over  Long  Island  to  the  ferry  opposite  this 
place.  The  frigates  came  up  under  full  sail  on  the  4th  of  September  with 
guns  trained  to  one  side.  They  had  orders,  and  intended,  if  any  resist- 
ance was  shown  to  them,  to  give  a full  broadside  on  this  open  place,  then 
take  it  by  assault,  and  make  it  a scene  of  pillage  and  bloodshed.  Our 
Hon.  rulers  of  the  Company,  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  City, 
were  inclined  to  defend  the  place,  but  found  that  it  was  impossible,  for  the 
city  was  not  in  a defensible  condition.  And  even  if  fortified,  it  could  not 
have  been  defended,  because  every  man  posted  on  the  circuit  of  it  would 
have  been  four  rods  distant  from  his  neighbor.  Besides,  the  store  of 
powder  in  the  fort,  as  well  as  in  the  city,  was  small.  No  relief,  or  assist- 
ance, could  be  expected,  while  daily  great  numbers  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back, from  New  Emgland,  joined  the  English,  hotly  bent  upon  plundering 
the  place.  Savages  and  privateers  also  offered  their  services  against  us. 
Six  hundred  Northern  Indians  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  French  pri- 
vateers, had  even  an  English  commission.  Therefore  upon  the  earnest 
request  of  our  citizens  and  other  inhabitants,  our  authorities  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  come  to  terms,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  bloodshed  and 
pillage The  English  moved  in  on  the  8th,  according  to  agree- 

ment. (Narratives  of  New  Netherland,  p.  414.) 

The  terms  of  capitulation  permitted  the  colonists  to  remain  upon  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King;  to  retain  their  property  and  local 
government,  and  their  religious  services  and  doctrines,  together  with 
their  preachers,  unchanged. 
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Thus  ended  the  Dutch  control  of  Staten  Island.  It  became  thereafter 
for  over  a hundred  years  (except  for  a brief  resumption  of  Dutch  rule  in 
1673)  a part  of  the  Province  of  New  York  in  the  British  Colonies  in 
North  America. 

In  the  history  of  every  country  its  early  history  is  liable  to  become 
mingled  with  stories  which,  from  their  pleasing  character,  are  repeated 
until  they  seem  historical.  Some  such  stories  have  a basis  of  fact,  as 
appears  to  be  the  case  with  that  of  Rapelje’s  sojourn  on  Staten  Island 
as  told  on  a preceding  page.  Others  originate  in  various  ways  and  have 
so  little  historical  basis  in  their  final  form  that  they  become  almost 
fabulous.  One  such  it  is  necessary  to  notice  before  proceeding  with  our 
Colonial  history.  It  may  be  styled : 

The  Waldensian  Myth 

The  facts  upon  which  this  is  based  include  the  origin  of  the  Wal- 
densian  sect  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  persecutions  which  it  suffered  in 
southern  France  and  in  the  Cottian  Alps  of  northern  Italy,  and  the  roman- 
tic survival  in  a mountain  tract  southwest  of  Turin  of  its  scattered  rem- 
nant led  by  their  pastor,  Henry  Arnaud.  The  region  they  still  inhabit 
was  called  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  they  were  known  as  Vaudois,  Valdesi, 
Valdenses,  etc. 

Pierre  Billiou,  by  an  error  in  translating  the  Dutch  word  Walslant, 
was  described  as  from  Pays  de  Vaud.  He  really  came  from  Artois  in 
French  Flanders.  A great  massacre  of  the  Waldensians  occurred  in 
April,  1655.  The  city  of  Amsterdam  subscribed  funds  for  their  relief 
in  March,  1656.  There  was  indignation  throughout  Protestant  Europe; 
Cromwell  interceded  forcefully,  Milton  produced  a famous  sonnet.  Some 
of  the  refugees  sailed  for  the  Delaware  River  in  December,  1656;  one  of 
the  vessels  went  ashore  near  Fire  Island  March  8,  1657,  but  her  passen- 
gers were  saved  and  proceeded  to  their  destination  in  the  other  two 
vessels.  There  is  no  present  evidence  that  any  of  this  company  settled 
on  Staten  Island  (Proc.  S.  I.  Assn.  A.  & S.  VI : 135). 

By  many  historical  writers  the  terms  Waldensian  and  Huguenot  have 
been  regarded  as  equivalent  to  French  Protestant.  The  French  Wal- 
densians united  in  1524  with  the  Swiss  Protestants  and  thereafter  had  no 
separate  organization.  The  term  Waldensian  in  seventeenth  century 
writings  does  not,  however,  necessarily  mean  the  Italian  Protestants; 
and  the  terms  have  been  confused.  Stuyvesant  referred  to  the  settlers 
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at  Old  Town  as  “Dutch  and  French  from  the  Palatinate” ; this  was 
erroneously  quoted  by  Brodhead  as  “French  Waldenses.” 

From  this  mingling  of  fact  and  fiction  has  grown,  by  the  admiration 
of  historians  possessed  of  some  imagination,  the  story  of  the  Waldenses 
at  Stony  Brook,  embellished  even  by  an  alleged  illustration  of  their 
church  (Morris  1 : 40).  It  is  useless  to  repeat  it  here  for  its  errors  have 
been  shown  in  1915,  in  Proceedings  of  Staten  Island  Association  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  VI : 1-60,  after  careful  investigation  by  a committee  includ- 
ing George  W.  Tuttle,  Charles  G.  Hine  and  William  T.  Davis,  greatly 
aided  by  Edward  C.  Delavan,  Jr.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  notwith- 
standing this  report,  the  Historical  Tablet  in  the  Borough  Hall  still  bears 
the  erroneous  statement  “1650.  First  church  erected  ....  by  Wal- 
densians,”  which  ought  to  be  removed. 

The  same  tablet  contains  also  other  gross  errors  as  shown  by  the  same 
report,  vis.: 

1613.  Settlement  of  Oude  Dorp  by  the  Dutch. 

1624.  Local  government  established. 

1660.  Fresh  Kills  settled  by  French  Huguenots. 

1668.  Staten  Island  separated  from  New  Jersey. 

Besides  others  of  minor  importance. 

While  we  must  regret  that  the  romantic  story  of  the  Waldensians,  so 
wonderfully  pictured  in  Milton’s  immortal  poem,  cannot  truthfully  be 
made  a part  of  Staten  Island’s  history,  we  are  compensated  in  some  degree 
by  its  replacement  by  that  of  the  Walloons.  Pierre  Billiou  and  many 
of  the  early  French  settlers  were  of  that  race.  Whereby  the  emblem 
of  the  lily  amid  thorns,  so  appropriately  used  in  the  Huguenot- Walloon 
Tercentenary,  and  the  legend  of  “Le  Mot  qui  fut  grave”  became  in 
truth  a part  of  our  heritage.  The  fervor  which  prompted  the  selection 
of  a lily  of  purity  surrounded  by  the  thorns  of  persecution,  and  suggested 
the  legend  of  the  young  mother  who  engraved  the  word  “Resistez”  on 
the  stone  wall  of  her  cell  to  aid  resistance  to  freedom  gained  at  the 
price  of  apostacy,  is  a parallel  for  that  of  the  Pilgrims  in  New  England 
or  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada.  The  inherent  qualities  from  which  it  came 
provided  that  resistance  to  the  discouragements  inevitable  in  a new 
country  which  finally  established  the  permanent  settlement  of  Staten 
Island. 
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A Rare  River  to  Fame  Unknown 

By  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ingraham,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

ONCERNING  the  affluents  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Hoosic  are  the  best  known,  on  account  of  the  great 
routes  of  travel  which  follow  their  banks  and  for  the  many 
historic  associations  which  are  connected  with  their  valleys. 
The  one  to  be  described,  however,  the  Battenkill,  of  Vermont  and  north- 
ern New  York,  though  a smaller  stream,  has  distinctive  charms  of  its 
own  which  entitle  it  to  renown,  and  it  possesses,  besides,  a considerable 
store  of  traditional  and  romantic  interest.  Rising  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, it  flows  in  a southwesterly  direction  and  enters  the  Hudson  one 
mile  north  of  Schuylerville,  or  Saratoga,  as  the  place  was  called  in 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  times.  Though  the  distance  in  a direct  line 
from  the  sources  of  the  Battenkill  to  its  outlet  is  only  about  thirty-five 
miles,  the  route  which  it  travels  in  its  tortuous  course  is  a great  deal 
further,  owing  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  country  through  which  it 
winds ; for  it  drains  a territory  composed  of  the  foothills  of  the  Green 
and  Adirondack  mountains,  which  lend  the  stream  many  of  its  scenic 
attractions. 

There  are  no  large  places  on  the  Battenkill,  Greenwich,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  2,500,  being  its  principal  town,  but  along  its  course  from 
early  times  have  flourished  numerous  small  manufactories;  woolen,  cot- 
ton, knitting  mills,  etc.,  surrounded  by  hamlets  of  a score  or  two  of 
dwellings.  Several  of  these  industries  are  still  in  operation  while  mod- 
ern ones  have  appropriated  the  waterpower,  which  the  river  affords,  and 
erected  plants  in  hitherto  unoccupied  places. 

The  original  Indian  name  of  the  stream  was  Ondawa,  signifying 
“Flowing  from  the  mountains/’  and  relates  to  the  passage  of  the  river 
from  the  heights  of  Vermont  to  the  farm  lands  on  the  west,  to  be  con- 
sidered later  on.  The  derivation  of  the  word  Battenkill  is  not  definitely 
known ; it  is  undoubtedly  of  Dutch  origin,  “Kil”  standing  in  that 
language  for  “river,”  and  it  is  claimed  that  “Batten  is  from  the  name  of 
a Dutchman  who  once  shantied  on  its  banks.” 

Arlington,  in  Vermont,  is  the  principal  village  of  the  Battenkill’s 
upper  valley  and  is  an  attractive  place  on  the  popular  auto  route  from 
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Manchester,  Vermont,  to  Cambridge,  New  York.  An  interesting  his- 
toric item  connected  with  Arlington  is  that  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga 
fame,  once  resided  here;  he  also  built  a home  in  Sunderland,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  three  miles  east.  Here  came  his  wife,  Molly 
Allen,  with  her  four  daughters  and  her  brother,  her  husband  at  this  time 
(1777)  being  a prisoner  of  war  in  the  custody  of  the  British.  Mary 
Brownson  had  married  the  rough,  profane  and  unbelieving  leader  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys  against  her  parents’  wishes,  who  hestitated  to 
give  their  daughter,  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith,  into  the  hands  of 
a man  who  was  not  only  indifferent  to  its  claims,  but  its  aggressive 
enemy. 

Allen  had  a great  opinion  of  himself  and  was  in  the  habit  of  violating 
every  sense  of  propriety  in  the  expression  of  his  views.  Not  long  after 
the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  a thanksgiving  service  was  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Bennington,  where  he  was  then  living,  and  while 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Jedediah  Dewey,  was  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the 
victory,  Allen  cried  out:  “Parson  Dewey!  Parson  Dewey!  please  men- 

tion to  the  Lord  about  my  being  there !”  The  parson  at  last  lost  patience 
with  his  repeated  and  impertinent  interruptions,  and  on  one  Sabbath 
when  the  minister  had  made  a statement  that  did  not  please  him,  he 
arose  and  boldly  contradicted  him,  saying,  “It  is  not  so !”  But  the 
clergyman,  aflame  with  righteous  indignation,  thundered  at  him : “Sit 

down,  thou  bold  blasphemer,  and  listen  to  the  word  of  God !”  Allen, 
who  had  started  to  leave  the  church,  quietly  returned  to  his  pew  and 
thus  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  rebuke. 

Molly  Allen,  however,  was  won  by  certain  of  his  really  excellent 
traits  of  character  which  were  concealed  by  his  coarse  manners  and 
uncultivated  exterior;  for  he  was  more  than  a mere  rowdy  and  swash- 
buckler— he  was  a man  of  a high  sense  of  honor  with  a gift  of  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  physical  power,  who  by  his  military  gifts  and  ability  in 
statecraft  may  well  be  called  the  Father  of  Vermont.  He  was  a writer 
of  unique  and  forceful  character,  employing  a fluent  style  which  though 
marked  with  rudeness  and  hyperbole  is  commanding.  He  wrote  several 
pamphlets  expressing  his  views  on  the  Hampshire  Grants  controversy, 
accounts  of  his  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  his  experiences  as  a prisoner 
with  the  British,  and  an  infidel  book  entitled  “Reason  the  Only  Oracle 
of  Man”  (1784),  which  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  to  appear  in  this 
country.  The  death  of  Molly  Allen  occurred  in  1783  and  she  was 
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buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Arlington.  Her 
daughter  Lorraine,  who  died  not  long  after,  asked  her  father  on  her  death- 
bed : “Whose  faith  shall  I embrace,  yours  or  that  of  my  mother?”  The 
poet  gives  his  reply : 

“Not,  not  in  mine,”  with  choking  voice, 

The  skeptic  made  reply — 

“But  in  thy  mother’s  holy  faith, 

My  daughter,  may’st  thou  die.” 

Two  miles  west  of  the  Vermont  line,  Camden  Creek,  flowing  from 
the  north,  joins  the  Battenkill  on  the  south  border  of  the  town  of  Salem 
and  has  very  interesting  historic  associations.  Here,  along  its  valley, 
settled  in  1770  Philip  Embury,  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  church  in 
America,  and  with  him  his  little  colony  of  Irish  emigrants,  all  of  the 
same  religious  persuasion.  He  had  recently  established  in  New  York 
City  the  first  church  of  his  denomination  in  this  country,  but  preferring 
the  more  independent  rural  life,  he  came  to  the  wilderness  of  northern 
New  York,  where  the  colony  took  up  lands  in  the  Camden  Valley.  This 
pleasant  vale  is  now  but  little  visited,  the  leading  lines  of  travel  having 
left  it  somewhat  isolated  and  retired.  Philip  Embury  was  not  an  ordained 
minister,  but  a lay  preacher,  and  employed  himself  at  Camden,  when  his 
occupations  of  farming  and  carpentering  permitted,  in  traveling  on  horse- 
back to  surrounding  sparsely  settled  communities  organizing  Methodist 
“classes”  and  preaching.  He  died  suddenly  in  1773,  aged  forty-five,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Moravian  Cemetery  in  Camden  Valley,  Rev.  Abraham 
Bininger,  a fellow-missionary  of  the  Moravian  church  and  a neighbor, 
officiating  at  his  funeral.  With  the  advent  of  the  Revolution  the  Embury 
Methodists,  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the  American  cause,  found 
themselves  in  embarrassing  circumstances,  and  abandoning  their  homes 
the  larger  part  of  them  fled  to  Canada  in  T778. 

Embury  had  been  the  leader  and  counselor  of  the  colony,  and  it  is 
believed  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  conciliated  the  unfriendliness 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  life  of  his  widow,  her  four  chil- 
dren and  a faithful  domestic,  Catharine  Low,  was  distressing  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution.  She  had  moved  to  a house  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Battenkill  near  East  Salem,  where  she  was  victimized  by  the 
people,  both  by  friends  and  enemies  of  the  British.  Two  of  her  chil- 
dren died,  and  conditions  becoming  unendurable,  she  and  her  associates 
departed  for  Canada  by  way  of  Vermont,  which  was  thought  to  be 
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negotiating  terms  with  the  British,  and  where  the  fugitives  believed  they 
would  be  in  less  danger  of  molestation.  The  party  settled  at  Augusta, 
Canada,  and  in  the  nearby  “beautiful  Blue  Church  graveyard”  on  the 
north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  opposite  Ogdensburg,  New 
York,  the  widow  of  Philip  Embury  and  many  of  the  Camden  Valley 
Methodists  lie  buried 

Embury’s  fame  was  entirely  posthumous;  he  never  dreamed  that  his 
name  would  one  day  become  renowned  in  the  annals  of  religious  biog- 
raphy. He  was  a plain,  plodding  man,  endowed  with  no  great  intellec- 
tual gifts,  but  with  spiritual  understanding,  sincerity  of  heart,  deter- 
mined purpose,  all  informed  and  governed  by  a practical  mind.  That 
Methodism  would  ever  attain  to  its  present  vast  proportions  had  not 
occurred  to  him  as  he  organized  in  New  York  City  his  little  church  and 
followed  the  wilderness  trails  of  his  northern  parish,  preaching  here  and 
there  to  small  companies  of  settlers,  none  large  enough  to  establish  a 
church,  during  his  three  years’  labors  immediately  preceding  his  death. 
However,  fifteen  years  following  that  event,  a church,  developed  from 
one  of  his  classes,  was  built  at  Ash  Grove,  near  Cambridge,  in  1788,  and 
became  widely  and  permanently  known  as  the  first  Methodist  church 
north  of  New  York  City. 

Embury’s  remains  were  brought  to  the  Ash  Grove  church  from 
Camden  Valley  in  1832  and  reburied  in  its  graveyard,  when  the  famous 
Methodist  preacher,  Rev.  John  Newland  Maffitt,  gave  an  eloquent 
address.  In  1866  his  ashes  were  again  reinterred,  it  being  the  centennial 
of  the  founding  of  the  Methodist  church  in  this  country,  and  this  time 
they  found  a permanent  resting  place  in  the  beautiful  Woodlands  Ceme- 
tery, of  Cambridge.  Here,  on  high  ground  commanding  a view  of  the 
Cambridge  Valley,  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1873,  the 
centennial  of  his  death,  by  the  Local  Preachers’  Association  of  America 
and  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  greatest  divines  in  the  Meth- 
odist church.  In  1916  the  sesqui-centennial  of  the  delivery  of  Embury’s 
first  sermon  in  New  York  was  observed  with  befitting  ceremonies  in 
which  distinguished  ministers  of  the  Methodist  church  participated  at 
the  grave.  The  Ash  Grove  church  still  exists  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage of  Cambridge  as  the  Embury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Rev.  Abraham  Bininger,  a Moravian 
missionary  of  Camden  Valley,  who  began  his  labors  here  about  the  year 
1770,  who  died  in  1811  aged  ninety-one  years,  and  who  was  buried  in 
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the  Moravian  cemetery  near  his  home.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Moravian  church  of  this  community,  which  under  the  care  of  eight 
different  ministers  existed  until  1869,  or  nearly  a century.  The  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  church  may  still  be  seen,  and  the  site  of  the  parsonage, 
not  far  distant,  is  marked  by  lilacs.  A pathetic  account  has  been  given 
of  a funeral  held  in  the  valley,  long  after  the  church  had  lapsed,  at 
which  the  minister  of  another  denomination  used  the  ritual  of  the  Mora- 
vians and  their  hymns,  and  of  the  fond  memories  tearfully  awakened. 

The  Cambridge  road  leading  westerly  from  Arlington,  a much  fre- 
quented route,  runs  through  a beautiful  canyon  with  numerous  enchant- 
ing scenes  to  invite  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  The  thoroughfare  winds  on 
its  shelf  along  the  north  side  of  the  Battenkill,  while  down  below  the 
river  ripples  forward  midst  the  primitive  surroundings  it  has  known  since 
prehistoric  days.  Emerging  from  this  fair  and  romantic  defile,  it  runs 
out  into  the  open  country  and  pursues  its  serpentine  course,  while  the 
Cambridge  Road,  crossing  the  river  on  an  old-time  wooden  bridge,  parts 
company  with  the  stream  and  leads  southward.  The  antique  Battenkill 
bridges,  like  the  one  referred  to,  are  gradually  disappearing,  having 
served  for  a great  length  of  time,  and  are  being  replaced  by  modern  steel 
or  stone  structures.  They  are  all  of  the  same  pattern,  constructed  of 
wood,  of  one  span  and  roofed;  three  of  them  are  still  in  use  in  Wash- 
ington County,  the  Red  Bridge  on  the  Whitehall  Turnpike,  the  widest 
known  of  any,  having  been  recently  carried  away  by  flood. 

The  hamlet  of  East  Salem,  on  the  Battenkill,  is  located  not  far  down 
the  river  from  the  outlet  of  Camden  Creek,  and  is  interesting  for  having 
been  a mill  town  since  the  Revolution  and  for  its  ancient  wooden  bridge, 
one  of  the  kind  described  above.  It  is  a surprise  to  the  stranger  to  find 
in  operation  here  a small  woolen  factory  and  to  be  told  that  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  cloth  has  been  going  on  in  this  little  place  for  more 
than  a century.  A mile  or  more  from  East  Salem  the  stream,  flowing- 
west,  turns  abruptly  and  runs  north  about  five  miles,  forming  the  east 
arm  of  the  Great  Bend.  A mile  north  of  the  turn  is  the  pleasant  village 
of  Shushan,  where  the  river,  passing  through  a cluster  of  hills,  is  adorned 
with  scenic  beauty  and  with  another  of  the  old  bridges.  Passing  through 
Rexleigh,  a small  manufacturing  community,  having  yet  another  of  the 
quaint  bridges,  the  stream  veers  to  the  west  to  form  the  head  of  the 
Great  Bend  and  flows  under  the  Red  Bridge. 

The  village  of  Salem,  three  miles  north  of  the  Red  Bridge,  though 
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not  in  the  valley  of  the  Battenkill,  has  ever  been  intimately  associated 
with  it,  and  is  rich  in  historic  memories,  particularly  as  regards  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  the  Presbyterian  churches.  The  former  was 
originally  a church  of  Scotch-Irish  in  Ireland,  who  having  emigrated  to 
this  country,  erected  a log  house  of  worship  in  Salem  in  1766,  the  first 
church  built  between  Albany  and  Canada.  The  pastor  was  Rev.  Thomas 
Clark,  M.  D.,  both  a clergyman  and  physician,  each  of  which  profes- 
sions he  practiced  in  Salem  until  his  resignation  in  1782.  An  uncom- 
mon fact  concerning  this  society  was  that  it  came  to  America  bodily  and 
thoroughly  equipped,  having  a pastor,  eight  elders  and  a membership  of 
two  hundred.  The  congregation  now  worships  in  its  commodious  and 
beautiful  church,  erected  in  1797. 

The  Presbyterian  church  of  Salem  was  organized  in  1769  with  fifty- 
two  members  who  had  come  from  New  England  and  settled  here.  In 
1774  a church  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  edifice,  but  was  never 
completed,  though  used  when  the  weather  did  not  permit  of  outdoor 
services.  During  the  Revolution  it  was  employed  as  a barrack  by  the 
Colonial  troops,  and  with  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  in  1777  it  was  stock- 
aded and  placed  in  condition  for  defense.  In  the  month  of  July  of  that 
year,  an  Indian  scout  name  Le  Loup  (the  Wolf)  with  a band  of  seven 
other  savages  serving  under  Burgoyne,  appeared  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Salem  and  one  of  them  was  killed  by  a bullet  from  the  extemporized 
fort.  Enraged  by  this  fatality  the  Indians  determined  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  first  white  people  they  might  meet.  They  left  Salem  for 
Fort  Edward  on  the  Hudson,  nineteen  miles  west,  where  they  had 
planned  to  join  the  advance  of  the  British  Army.  Traveling  by  the  south 
extremity  of  Lake  Cossayuna  they  came  upon  the  home  of  the  Allen 
family  near  what  is  now  South  Argyle  and  massacred  the  entire  house- 
hold, which  with  visitors,  consisted  of  nine  persons.  This  tragedy 
occurred  on  the  25th  of  July  and  it  is  probable  that  Le  Loup  and  his 
band  had  a hand  in  the  Indian  attack  on  the  colonial  outpost  north  of 
Fort  Edward,  which  took  place  two  days  later,  and  in  the  massacre  of 
Jane  McCrea  on  the  same  date,  Sunday,  July  27,  1777.  Other  killings 
of  white  people  by  Burgoyne’s  Indians  were  perpetrated  in  the  vicinity, 
all  of  which  have  been  well  nigh  forgotten  except  the  memory  of  the 
Jane  McCrea  tragedy  which,  due  to  the  romantic  features  of  the  case, 
her  youth  and  beauty,  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  emotions  of  the 
colonists.  These  atrocities  multiplied  enlistments  to  the  patriot  ranks 
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and  led  to  the  curtailment  by  Burgoyne  of  the  license  of  the  savages,  on 
account  of  which  they  gradually  deserted  from  his  army. 

Fitch’s  Point  lies  a mile  west  of  the  Red  Bridge  and  nine  miles  east 
of  Greenwich;  this  community  derives  its  name  from  the  point  of  land 
formed  here  by  the  confluence  of  Black  Creek,  flowing  from  the  north 
into  the  Battenkill,  and  from  the  Fitch  family  which  for  many  years 
dwelt  upon  it.  Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Dr.  Asa 
Fitch  purchased  property  here  and  through  his  prominence  as  a phy- 
sician and  in  other  activities  gave  the  neighborhood  the  name  which 
it  has  since  borne.  He  was  a man  of  fine  intellect  and  great  energy, 
interesting  himself  in  the  promotion  of  religion  and  temperance,  promi- 
nent in  the  establishment  of  the  State  and  County  Medical  societies,  and 
served  as  a member  of  Congress. 

His  son,  Prof.  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  resided  at  Fitch’s  Point,  and  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  became  even  of  wider  influence 
than  his  sire.  He  was  very  active  in  every  movement  for  the  uplift  of 
his  generation,  but  finally  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of 
entomology.  For  this  science  he  developed  an  intense  passion  and  so 
well  did  he  succeed  in  his  work  that  he  was  appointed  State  Entomolo- 
gist. The  thirteen  annual  reports  which  he  contributed,  dealing  with  the 
insects  of  the  State,  were  highly  praised  in  scientific  circles  and  gave  him 
a distinguished  place  throughout  America  and  the  world.  As  one  passes 
this  quiet  community  and  the  commodious  old  Fitch  mansion,  now  some- 
what dilapidated,  and  the  little  weather-beaten  office  until  recently  stand- 
ing there,  in  which  the  great  scientist  pursued  his  studies,  there  arises 
a feeling  of  regret  that  the  spirit  of  scholarship  and  philanthropy  which 
in  father  and  son  so  long  had  a home  here  in  this  pleasant  vale  has  taken 
its  flight.  The  idea  suggests  itself  to  the  contemplative  mind  that  place 
is  a matter  of  indifference  where  intellectual  gifts  and  moral  worth  are 
concerned ; that  superior  qualities  of  mind  and  character  will  perform 
their  allotted  work,  fulfill  their  destiny  and  gain  renown  though  seques- 
tered in  a remote  rural  neighborhood. 

Having  called  at  the  Fitch  mansion  to  ask  permission  to  take  a pic- 
ture of  it,  I was  invited  in  and  shown  over  the  house.  The  interior  I 
found,  in  contrast  with  the  outside  appearance,  to  be  in  excellent  repair 
and  it  was  a delight  to  observe  the  stately  apartments  in  characteristic 
colonial  style — high  ceilings,  spacious  halls,  generous  fireplaces,  and 
with  every  detail  of  construction  breathing  of  affluence  and  dignity.  The 
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attic  revealed  the  maze  of  heavy  hewn  timbers  supporting  the  roof,  and 
conveyed  an  idea  of  the  massive  framework  of  the  entire  structure. 
These  rooms  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  colonial  Schuyler 
mansions  at  Schuylerville  and  Albany  and  of  the  Sir  William  Johnson 
residences,  one  near  Amsterdam  and  the  other  at  Johnstown,  all  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  No  date  is  available  to  indicate  when  the  Fitch 
house  was  erected,  though  it  was  many  years  earlier  than  1787,  at  which 
time  it  was  employed  as  a public  house. 

A mile  west  of  Fitch’s  Point  the  Battenkill  passes  East  Greenwich, 
and  not  far  beyond  runs  south  a few  miles  to  Battenville,  forming  the 
west  arm  of  the  Great  Bend,  and  thence  west  through  Center  Falls  to 
Greenwich.  From  Fitch's  Point  to  Greenwich,  nine  miles,  the  macadam 
road  running  along  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  most  beautiful 
drive  that  I have  ever  viewed.  With  the  auto  gliding  in  and  out  of  the 
constantly  recurring  curves,  now  rising  above  the  stream,  then  declining 
to  its  level,  passing  through  the  quiet  little  villages  with  their  unpre- 
tentious manufacturing  plants,  on  and  on  till  the  spires  of  Greenwich  are 
seen  pointing  up  above  the  wooded  heights  in  the  west,  the  journey  is 
one  uninterrupted  experience  of  delight.  One  can  easily  imagine  what 
the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  would  have  done  with  outdoor  material  of 
this  kind,  and  how  he  would  have  peopled  this  rare  valley  with  characters 
and  episodes  of  immortal  fame. 

Four  miles  north  of  the  Great  Bend,  and  reached  over  an  improved 
road,  is  Lake  Cossayuna,  a beautiful  sheet  of  water  three  and  a half 
miles  in  length  and  a half  mile  in  width,  environed  by  hills  and  with 
irregular  shores.  The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  meaning  “The  lake  at 
our  pines,”  trees  of  this  variety  prevailing  here  in  primitive  times  and 
which  are  still  flourishing  on  the  surrounding  hills.  When,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1777,  the  Indians  attached  to  Burgoyne’s  army  invading  New 
York  spread  terror  among  the  people  along  the  Battenkill,  they  fled  to 
places  of  safety,  many  going  to  Fort  Edward.  Several  families  took 
refuge  on  an  island  situated  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Lake  Cos- 
sayuna where,  in  constant  fear  of  the  savages  who  were  scouring  the 
woods,  they  passed  two  or  more  anxious  weeks  until  the  British  had 
passed  south  towards  Bemis  Heights.  This  island  and  the  lake  shores 
are  favorite  places  of  resort  in  the  summer  months,  and  along  the  road 
which  encompasses  this  charming  body  of  water  are  many  cottages  and 
camps. 
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Few  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  village  of  Battenville,  one 
of  the  places  referred  to  and  four  miles  east  of  Greenwich,  was  once  the 
home  of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  In  her  long  and  eminent  career  it  is  the 
more  prominent  persons,  places  and  events  with  which  she  was  associated 
that  figure  most  conspicuously  in  her  biographies,  the  early  and  forma- 
tive period  of  her  life  being  for  the  greater  part  neglected.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  elaborate  biography,  “The  Life  and  Work  of 
Susan  B.  Anthony”  (three  volumes),  by  Ida  Husted  Harper,  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  her  experiences  at  Battenville  and  Center  Falls.  It 
was  here  that  the  foundations  of  her  life  work  were  laid,  that  the  begin- 
nings of  her  education  were  secured  and  the  injustice  to  womankind, 
which  then  prevailed,  was  experienced. 

Though  Miss  Anthony  in  her  later  years  enjoyed  the  love  and  vener- 
ation of  all  the  people,  though  she  dwelt  in  her  father’s  house  at  Roches- 
ter which  had  been  beautifully  fitted  up  by  her  friends,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  of  all  the  places  where  she  had  dwelt  Battenville  and  Center  Falls 
were  dearer  to  her  memory  than  any  others.  Here  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  visiting,  her  last  home-coming  having  been  in  the  summer 
of  1905,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  a few  months  before  her  death.  Her 
devotion  to  Battenville  and  its  memories  is  evidenced  by  the  monument 
to  her  kindred,  the  erection  of  which  she  arranged  for  on  her  last  visit, 
and  which  stands  in  the  little  graveyard  there.  Battenville  and  Center 
Falls,  two  miles  apart,  are  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Battenkill. 
With  all  the  rural  grace  and  beauty  of  this  valley  Miss  Anthony  was 
familiar  from  childhood,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  loved  to  resort 
to  this  fair  vale  which  she  had  delighted  in  when  she  was  in  the  heyday 
of  youth,  strength  and  happy  expectations. 

Susan  Brownell  Anthony  was  born  at  South  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
on  February  15,  1820.  Her  father,  Daniel  Anthony,  came  to  Battenville 
when  Susan  was  of  the  age  of  six  years  and  engaged  in  cotton  manufac- 
turing, but  after  a period  of  eleven  years  of  prosperity,  he  failed.  The 
large  fifteen-room  brick  mansion  which  he  had  built  in  1833,  together 
with  other  property  which  he  had  accumulated,  was  given  up  to  his  credi- 
tors, and  the  family  in  1839  moved  into  a large  wooden  house  at  Center 
Falls,  built  in  1810  and  formerly  a hotel.  Here  Mr.  Anthony  had  pre- 
viously erected  a satinet  factory  and  a grist  mill.  The  family  were  now 
in  very  pressing  financial  circumstances,  for  the  mill  property  and  home 
were  mortgaged  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interest  could  be  paid 
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and  a livelihood  obtained.  Susan,  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  returned 
from  a Friends’  seminary  near  Philadelphia  and  taught  district  schools 
in  her  own  and  adjoining  towns,  contributing  from  her  slender  wages  to 
the  family  needs.  It  was  in  these  days,  when  taking  schools  which  men 
had  been  found  incompetent  to  teach,  and  receiving  but  one-fourth  of 
the  pay  which  had  been  given  them,  that  she  was  impressed  with  the 
injustice  of  such  treatment.  Her  wages  were  never  more,  and  fre- 
quently less  than  two  and  a half  dollars  a week,  “boarding  around.”  For 
a period  of  two  years  she  was  a private  tutor  in  the  home  of  Mr.  Lansing 
G.  Taylor,  at  the  nearby  village  of  Fort  Edward.  An  item  in  her  jour- 
nal says:  “Mr.  Taylor  took  eight  of  us  to  the  Whig  convention  at 

Sandy  Plill  (now  Hudson  Falls)  yesterday,  and  I attended  my  first 
political  meeting.” 

Susan’s  diary  during  her  life  at  Center  Falls  is  very  interesting. 
Here  are  a few  of  the  entries : “Did  a large  washing  today.”  “Spent 
today  at  the  spinning  wheel.”  “Baked  21  loaves  of  bread — wove  three 
yards  of  carpet  yesterday.”  “The  new  saw  mill  has  just  been  raised  ; 
we  had  20  men  to  supper  on  the  6th  day  and  12  on  the  7th  day.”  Her 
sister  Hannah  and  she  for  a period  of  five  years  following  1840  taught 
in  the  surrounding  communities,  her  age  at  the  close  of  this  time  being 
twenty-five.  During  these  years  she  was  absent  for  a while  at  New 
Rochelle,  New  York,  where  she  served  as  an  assistant  teacher,  and  as  an 
instance  of  the  small  pay  then  allowed  women  for  such  work,  she  had 
but  sufficient  left  of  her  wages  to  pay  her  fare  home.  In  1845  Mr. 
Anthony,  having  been  unsuccessful  in  his  laborious  attempt  to  retrieve 
his  fortune,  left  Center  Falls  and  with  his  wife  and  three  children  moved 
to  a small  farm  he  had  purchased  near  Rochester,  New  York.  He  seems 
not  to  have  found  farming  very  remunerative  and  after  a time  he  moved 
to  Rochester  and  engaged  in  the  life  insurance  business,  which  proved 
profitable  and  which  he  followed  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  the  year  1847,  Miss  Anthony,  being  then  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  she  was  dismissed  from  a school  which  she  had  been  teaching  in 
Utica,  New  York,  and  an  incompetent  man  was  given  her  position  at  a 
salary  double  that  which  she  had  been  receiving  for  services  better  ren- 
dered. This  outrage,  added  to  the  memory  of  similar  ones  on  the  Bat- 
tenkill,  marked  the  beginning  of  her  great  struggle  for  woman’s  rights, 
for  she  then  unfurled  her  banner  in  a speech  delivered  in  one  of  churches 
of  the  town.  Many  years  ago  when  she  had  acquired  National  fame  she 
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was  entertained  near  my  home  by  an  Anthony  family,  relatives,  Batten- 
ville  being  not  many  miles  north  of  us.  She  was  invited  to  give  an 
address  on  the  rights  of  women  in  the  little  community  church  and  cheer- 
fully responded.  I have  a vivid  recollection  of  her  lecture  in  the  bare- 
floored  and  uncushioned  meeting-house,  and  with  but  a small  number 
present.  Distinctly  do  I recall  from  the  long  past  years  the  appearance 
of  the  distinguished  speaker.  She  was  of  medium  height,  well  propor- 
tioned, wore  a plain,  dark,  finely  fitted  gown,  and  had  a quiet,  dignified 
bearing.  She  was  then  perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  but  her  hair  was  raven 
black,  brushed  low  and  flat  at  the  sides,  while  her  dark  complexioned 
face,  though  plain,  was  attractive  in  its  inherent  expression  of  thought 
and  intellectual  power.  Her  address  was  devoid  of  elocutionary  frills 
and  was  a simple  and  unadorned  statement  of  her  position,  but  it  was 
overwhelmingly  convincing. 

Greenwich,  where  the  current  of  the  Battenkill  is  again  arrested, 
almost  from  its  settlement  in  1780  has  been  a manufacturing  place  and 
remains  such  to  the  present  day.  The  list  of  its  industrial  enterprises, 
past  and  present,  is  a long  one,  but  the  most  important  was  that  of  the 
producing  of  cotton  goods,  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  manufactured 
in  this  State.  This  factory  began  operating  in  1817  and  continued  until 
1845.  Here  was  used  the  first  of  an  improved  loom  made  in  this  coun- 
try, the  plan  having  been  derived  from  a brief  and  forbidden  study  of 
the  original  in  England  by  a skilled  American  machinist,  taken  there  for 
that  purpose.  Greenwich  is  pleasantly  located  on  a bluff  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  five  miles  east  of  the  Hudson  at  Schuylerville.  During 
the  anti-slavery  days  the  village  was  a prominent  station  on  the  “under- 
ground railway”  for  assisting  runaway  slaves  in  their  flight  to  Canada, 
and  several  residences  thereabout  were  provided  with  secret  lodgings  for 
the  entertainment  and  protection  of  the  fugitives.  Dr.  Hiram  Corliss, 
for  many  years  a physician  here,  was  a leader  in  this  work,  and  in  this 
village  his  son,  George  H.  Corliss,  began  a career  which  made  him  world- 
renowned  as  the  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  “Corliss  engine.” 
Another  distinguished  name  associated  with  Greenwich  is  that  of  Ches- 
ter A.  Arthur  who,  in  youth  having  been  a student  in  the  academy, 
became  President  of  the  United  States. 

Middle  Falls,  two  miles  further  down  the  river,  was  for  many  years 
a manufacturing  village  and  derives  its  name  from  being  located  between 
two  falls  of  the  Battenkill,  the  lower  one,  Dionondohawa,  having  a leap 
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of  ninety-five  feet.  This  Indian  name  is  not  derived  from  the  character 
of  the  river,  but  from  a group  of  conical  hills  at  its  outlet.  Below  the 
falls  may  be  viewed  the  impressive  chasm,  long  and  deep,  which  the 
stream  has  eaten  through  the  rock  during  vast  cycles  of  time ; but  unfor- 
tunately for  scenic  effects  the  river  has  been  largely  diverted  above  the 
falls  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  the  cataract  will  never  be  what  it 
was  before  the  greed  of  men  harnessed  ignobly  its  rejoicing  current  and 
hushed  its  majestic  song.  Many  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  might 
be  cited  in  America,  notably  the  ruin  of  Trenton  Falls,  on  West  Canada 
Creek,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Utica,  New  York,  which  in  the  days 
before  its  waters  were  diverted  rivaled  Niagara  as  a wonder-place. 
There  is  a romantic  Indian  tradition  connected  with  the  Dionondo- 
hawa  Falls  and  many  years  ago  the  legend  was  enshrined  in  a novel  by 
Miss  Nellie  M.  Soule,  of  Greenwich,  and  was  published  serially  in  the 
local  newspaper.  So  far  as  I have  learned,  this  is  the  only  literary  dis- 
tinction which  the  Battenkill  enjoys. 

From  Dionondohawa  Falls  to  the  outlet  of  the  Battenkill  is  a dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles ; the  river  passes  down  through  a picturesque 
and  narrow  valley,  crosses  the  flats  and  mingles  its  current  with  the 
Hudson  a little  south  of  the  former  residence  of  the  late  Governor  John 
A.  Dix.  The  grounds  thereabout  are  saturated  with  historic  memories. 
Here  a part  of  Burgoyne’s  army  were  encamped  on  his  advance  in  1777; 
from  hence  up  along  the  Battenkill  marched  Colonel  Baum  with  his  Hes- 
sians on  his  ill-fated  Bennington  expedition,  leaving  the  valley  after  a 
few  miles  and  marching  southwesterly  through  Cambridge.  One  mile 
south  of  Greenwich  a tablet  erected  by  Willard  Mountain  Chapter,  D. 
A.  R.,  of  Greenwich,  marks  this  highway.  In  the  rear  of  the  Dix  man- 
sion may  still  be  seen  the  approach  cut  by  Burgoyne’s  men  in  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  pontoon  bridge  upon  which  the  British  crossed 
on  the  way  to  their  defeat  at  Bemis  Heights 

Directly  opposite  the  outlet  of  the  Battenkill  and  located  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  one  mile  north  of  Schuylerville,  stands  the  historic 
Marshall  house.  The  British,  having  been  defeated  nine  miles  south, 
reached  Schuylerville  on  their  retreat  on  the  evening  of  October  9,  and 
on  the  following  day  the  Baroness  Riedesel  with  her  three  children  was 
sent  by  her  husband  to  the  Marshall  house,  it  having  been  the  only  dwell- 
ing within  Burgoyne’s  lines.  The  Baroness  was  an  accomplished  lady 
of  distinguished  birth  and  the  wife  of  Baron  Riedesel,  who  commanded 
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the  German  mercenaries  belonging  to  the  British  Army.  While  being 
driven  up  to  the  house  in  her  carriage,  the  guard  was  fired  on  by  a party 
of  Americans  on  the  opposite  or  east  side  of  the  river,  wounding  one  of 
the  men.  Observing  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  fire,  the  Baroness 
threw  herself  in  an  attitude  to  shield  her  children,  though  it  is  improb- 
able that  the  soldiers  aimed  at  any  others  than  the  guard.  The  Marshall 
house  soon  became  the  target  of  Furnival’s  battery,  located  on  high 
ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  half  a mile  north  of  the  outlet  of 
the  Battenkill,  the  Americans  believing  from  the  congregating  there  of 
so  many  men  that  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Army.  The 
residence,  however,  sheltered  none  but  women,  children  and  wounded 
officers. 

The  privations  and  sufferings  of  the  Baroness  and  her  companions 
during  a period  of  several  days  while  huddled  in  their  dark  and  unsani- 
tary quarters  in  the  cellar,  where  they  were  compelled  by  the  cannonad- 
ing to  take  refuge,  are  set  forth  with  graphic  style  and  literary  charm  in 
her  memoirs.  The  discomfort  of  the  wounded,  evidenced  by  their  groans, 
added  to  the  general  distress,  and  all  were  shocked  when  they  learned 
that  while  an  officer  was  having  a leg  amputated  in  a room  above  them, 
a cannon  ball  had  crashed  into  the  house  and  mangled  the  other  mem- 
ber. Their  need  of  water  became  urgent,  and  as  the  men  who  attempted 
to  obtain  a supply  from  the  river,  forty  rods  away,  were  fired  on,  the 
wife  of  a soldier  volunteered  to  make  the  trip,  which  was  safely  accom- 
plished, as  the  Americans  could  not  bring  themselves  to  shoot  down  a 
woman.  But  the  armistice,  which  was  agreed  to  on  the  14th  of  October, 
ended  the  miseries  of  the  beleaguered  army,  and  the  British  surrendered 
three  days  later. 

The  fortitude  and  grace  displayed  by  the  Baroness  during  these  try- 
ing days  and  nights  and  through  the  humiliating  experiences  of  the  sur- 
render, will  ever  entitle  her  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
appreciate  feminine  courage,  sympathy  and  goodness.  Surrounded  by  the 
horrors  of  war,  her  husband  in  imminent  danger,  she  yet  became  in  those 
terrible  days  of  imprisonment  an  angel  of  help  to  the  suffering  soldiers 
in  the  cellar  of  the  Marshall  house.  The  Baron  and  Baroness  returned 
to  Brunswick  in  1783,  and  after  having  served  in  important  military 
capacities,  he  died  in  1800.  The  Baroness’  personal  memoirs  of  Bur- 
goyne’s  campaign  were  published  in  Boston  in  1799,  and  she  died  in 
Berlin  in  1808. 
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The  Marshall  house  has  been  modernized  since  Revolutionary  days, 
but  the  main  or  front  part  is  the  primitive  structure  with  the  original 
timbers,  and  the  cellar  beneath  it  is  the  same  which  the  Baroness  with 
others  occupied  in  the  tragic  October  days  of  1777.  The  residence  is 
located  on  a small  hill  and  faces  east  with  a pleasant  lawn  sloping  down 
toward  the  river  and  with  a commemorative  tablet  by  the  path  leading 
up  to  this  historic  and  inviting  old  farmstead. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  Battenkill  the  larger  part  of  space  has  been 
devoted  to  its  historical  aspects  and  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  adequately  express  the  attractiveness  of  its  course — its  graceful 
windings,  lake-like  expansions,  its  bordering  meadows,  banks  adorned 
with  luxuriant  foliage  and  for  long  distances  with  wooded  hills  standing 
like  sentinels  on  either  side.  Its  beauties  are  too  illusive  to  be  communi- 
cated by  the  artificial  means  of  words.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Creator 
particularly  loves  the  little  treasures  of  his  workmanship,  upon  which 
he  has  evidently  bestowed  his  ultimate  degree  of  skill,  as  the  diamond 
and  other  precious  gems,  the  violet,  the  songbird  and  the  lisping  child. 
The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  rivers — the  great  ones  do  not  monopolize 
beauty  and  interest.  To  the  smaller  streams,  therefore,  may  we  resort 
to  behold  and  enjoy  the  exquisite  loveliness  which  they  frequently  pos- 
sess, and  of  these  none  will  better  repay  the  visitor  than  the  Battenkill. 
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By  Mary  Frances  Anderson,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HE  proposed  location  for  the  new  Supreme  Court  Building  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Washington — directly 
across  the  park  in  front  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  United 
States  Capitol.  Among  the  buildings  that  will  be  demolished 
to  make  way  for  the  new  marble  structure  will  be  the  old  Brick  Capitol, 
which  was  built  to  house  Congress  when  the  Capitol  was  burned  by  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812. 

For  over  a century  this  historic  old  building  has  stood  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  center  of  government  activities  while  the  fabric  of  a Nation 


was  being  woven.  Standing  aloof  at  the  corner  of  Maryland  Avenue 
and  First  Street,  its  plain  gray  walls  softened  in  summer  by  a tracery  of 
Virginia  creeper,  there  is  a charm  and  dignity  about  the  old  place  that 
comes  only  with  experience  and  years.  The  Old  Brick  Capitol  has  played 
a no  inconsiderable  part  in  helping  to  mould  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  first  outdoor  inauguration  when  President 
Monroe  took  the  oath  of  office  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
while  standing  on  an  improvised  platform  that  had  been  built  over  a 
door  on  the  north  of  the  building,  March  4,  1817.  This  set  a precedent, 
for  most  of  the  inaugurations  held  since  that  time  have  been  in  the  open. 

After  the  permanent  Capitol  was  rebuilt,  the  place  became  a hotel ; 
and  Presidents,  Senators,  Congressmen  and  foreign  ministers  made  it 
their  Washington  home.  It  followed  the  traditions  of  the  old  Tunni- 
cliffe  Tavern,  which  had  been  built  on  the  extreme  back  of  the  lot  when 
the  District  was  first  surveyed. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  Brick  Capitol  was  used  as  a Federal  prison, 
and  its  rooms  and  cellars  became  dungeons  in  which  were  herded  Con- 
federate captives.  In  it  Mrs.  Surratt  was  imprisoned  after  the  Lincoln 
tragedy  while  waiting  for  her  trial. 

When  it  was  made  into  private  residences,  a general  lived  in  one 
part,  and  a Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  another,  drawing  to 
it  a group  of  people  distinguished  in  the  various  activities  of  Washing- 
ton life.  In  1921  it  was  rescued  from  the  status  of  a third  rate  boarding 
house,  to  which  it  had  deteriorated,  and  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
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National  Woman’s  Party  by  deed  of  gift  from  its  purchaser,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
P.  Belmont,  of  New  York,  national  chairman  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party.  The  Government  offer  of  $299,200  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Woman’s  Party  for  the  property,  making  a gain  of  over  a hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  over  the  price  paid  for  it  by  Mrs.  Belmont  eight  years  ago. 
The  block  just  across  East  Capitol  Street  from  it,  on  which  is  located 
the  Library  of  Congress,  was  bought  by  the  Government  in  1886  at 
$2.4 2]/z  a square  foot. 

Because  of  its  excellent  location  and  great  historic  value,  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  for  a while  asked  $1,000,000  for  the  28,000  square 
feet  that  it  includes.  It  was  claimed  when  the  Government  placed  the 
metal  marker  on  it  several  years  ago  stating  that  the  building  was  the 
Old  Brick  Capitol  which  had  been  used  as  a temporary  capitol  from  1814 
to  1819,  that  the  building  should  never  be  destroyed,  as  its  value  was 
almost  priceless. 

Senator  Caraway,  of  Arkansas,  declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric buildings  in  America  and  asked  that  it  be  saved  as  a National 
shrine.  Senator  Caraway  has  been  active  in  trying  to  prevent  the  pre- 
valent wholesale  destruction  of  so  many  of  Washington’s  landmarks  as 
the  Capital  expands.  He  made  a masterly  plea  in  the  Senate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  those  things  which  represent  background,  tradition  and  his- 
tory— things  of  irreplaceable  value. 

In  late  years  it  has  been  the  supreme  ambition  of  Chief  Justice  Taft 
to  see  the  Supreme  Court  housed  in  a building  of  its  own  where  the 
dignity  of  the  court  could  be  better  maintained  in  more  commodious 
quarters,  where  space  would  be  provided  for  additional  offices  for  mem- 
bers of  the  court;  also  record  rooms,  storage  places,  library  space  and 
audience  rooms,  where  practitioners  before  the  court  would  have  rooms 
to  meet  and  confer  with  their  clients.  It  was  revealed  that  all  members 
of  the  court,  except  one,  maintain  offices  at  their  living  places  at  their 
own  expense,  The  need  for  adequate  storage  space  was  illustrated  by 
the  loss  of  time  involved  when  two  clerks  had  to  search  the  better  part 
of  two  days  among  old  files  in  the  basement  for  some  reference  that 
was  necessary  for  a case  being  considered. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  for  a long  time  has  favored  the  Brick  Capitol  loca- 
tion for  the  Supreme  Court1,  and  has  frequently  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  court  may  have  a home  of  its  own  while  he  is  still  serving  on  the 
bench.  Some  have  objected  to  the  plan  for  moving  the  Supreme  Court 
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from  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  has  been  contended  by  these 
objectors  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Founders  of 
the  Republic  to  separate  the  headquarters  of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, and  banish  the  one  that  is  supposed  to  guard  the  rights  of  all 
away  from  the  executive  and  legislative  departments. 

The  hill  on  which  the  Brick  Capitol  stands  was  originally  known  as 
Jenkins  Hill.  It  was  a part  of  a tract  of  land  belonging  to  Daniel  Car- 
roll,  of  Duddington,  a member  of  the  famous  Maryland  family.  It  was 
bought  by  Robert  Morris,  the  Pennsylvanian,  who  had  helped  to  finance 
the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  District  of  Columbia  was  laid  off  and 
3,000  plots  of  land  in  that  vicinity  were  sold  to  raise  money  to  help  build 
the  Capitol.  These  lots  were  sold  between  the  years  1792  and  1796. 
Morris  erected  Tunnicliffe  Tavern  on  the  corner  plot  to  comply  with  the 
government  requirement  that  buildings  must  be  erected  on  specified  lots 
at  once.  The  tavern  was  opened  for  business  May  21,  1799,  a little  over 
six  months  before  our  first  Congress  met  in  the  new  Capital.  As  it  was 
the  only  tavern  near  the  Capitol  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day  par- 
took of  its  hospitality.  President  Adams  put  up  at  Tunnicliffe  Tavern 
on  his  arrival  in  the  city  June  5,  1800.  Because  the  White  House  was 
in  such  an  unfinished  condition,  he  threatened  to  stay  at  the  tavern  until 
his  term  would  be  over,  March  4,  1801,  and  not  try  to  live  in  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  at  all.  During  the  next  twelve  years  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Marshall  and  others  made  it  their  headquarters  when  on 
brief  visits  to  the  Capital. 

The  Brick  Capitol  represents  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown  to  keep  the  Capitol  on  the  Potomac  where  it  was 
located  by  the  founders.  When  the  Capitol  was  burned  by  the  British 
in  1814,  many  dissatisfied  people  saw  an  opportunity  to  move  the  seat  of 
the  National  Government  away  from  “the  village  in  the  marshes  where 
the  streets  were  only  cow  paths”  to  a better  protected  place  where  city 
advantages  might  be  had — like  Philadelphia,  New  York  or  Annapolis. 
Neither  the  tavern,  nor  any  other  place  in  the  town  was  large  enough  to 
be  considered  for  a temporary  capitol.  The  determined  citizens  of  the 
town  got  together  and  began  to  make  plans  to  have  a building  ready  when 
Congress  convened  in  December.  A committee  of  seven  was  appointed 
by  the  citizens  to  work  furiously  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  those  bent  on 
moving  the  Capital  to  some  other  place.  The  committee  of  seven  raised 
the  money  and  had  a building  begun  so  that  there  was  something  besides 
promises  to  offer.  Representative  Jonathan  Fiske  made  a motion  for 
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the  removal  of  Congress  to  a place  inland,  where  there  could  be  no  dan- 
ger from  an  ocean  attack.  President  Madison  and  others  supported  the 
committee  of  seven,  and  the  removal  proposal  was  defeated  by  the  nar- 
row margin  of  nine  votes. 

Congress  set  aside  $5,000  to  furnish  the  temporary  Capitol,  and  a 
part  of  the  present  four-story  building  became  the  home  of  the  14th 
Congress,  which  met  December  11,  1815.  There  were  twenty-five 
states  in  the  Union  then,  so  there  were  fifty  Senators.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  forty-five  feet  long,  and  the  room  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  seventy-five  feet  long.  The  two  bodies  were  conten- 
tious about  their  new  quarters,  and  out  of  their  contentions  grew  the  plans 
for  the  first  outdoor  inauguration. 

The  Senate  wished  to  use  the  larger  room  belonging  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives, but  wished  to  keep  complete  control  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
monies as  it  had  always  done.  Out  of  the  $5,000  equipment  fund  the  Sen- 
ate had  been  provided  with  fine  red  plush  cushioned  chairs.  There  had 
not  been  enough  money  to  get  the  Representatives  such  elegant  seats, 
so  they  had  to  be  content  with  ordinary  cane-bottomed  chairs.  When 
the  Senate  demanded  the  use  of  the  Representatives’  Chamber  for  the 
inauguration  with  complete  control  of  the  ceremonies,  it  was  further 
stated  that  the  Senators  would  occupy  the  first  front  rows  in  their  fine 
plush  chairs.  That  was  too  much  for  the  Representatives.  Speaker  of 
the  House  Henry  Clay  objected  strenuously,  declaring  that  in  a demo- 
cratic country  like  the  United  States  both  law  making  bodies  should 
have  joint  control  of  the  Presidential  inauguration,  and  there  should 
certainly  be  no  difference  made  between  the  seats  that  they  occupied  on 
such  an  occasion.  Neither  side  would  give  in,  so  a compromise  plan 
was  made  to  hold  the  inauguration  out  of  doors.  Around  the  rough 
platform  that  fronted  A Street  seven  or  eight  thousand  spectators,  the 
largest  crowd  that  had  ever  gathered  in  the  infant  city,  saw  President 
Monroe  take  the  oath  of  office. 

When  the  permanent  Capitol  was  restored  in  1819,  and  Congress 
moved  away  from  the  Brick  Capitol,  it  became  a hostelry  again  and 
remained  so  until  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  taken  over  for  war  pur- 
poses. Many  distinguished  men  made  it  their  home  during  that  period. 
It  was  the  Washington  hdme  of  John  C.  Calhoun  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  side  facing  A Street  is  the 
room  in  which  he  died.  It  was  from  that  room  that  he  was  carried  to 
the  Senate  in  1841  to  make  a last  appeal  for  the  rights  of  the  South. 
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Too  ill  from  the  ravages  of  consumption  to  stand,  his  speech  was  read 
by  his  colleague,  Senator  Mason.  It  was  the  speech  that  called  from 
Daniel  Webster  an  answer — one  of  the  most  famous  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate — the  one  known  in  history  as  the 
“Seventh  of  March  Speech,”  which  probably  cost  Webster  the  Presidency. 

During  the  four  years  that  Congress  met  at  the  Brick  Capitol,  while 
it  was  an  era  of  good  feeling,  there  were  debates  that  presaged  historic 
conflicts.  It  was  there  that  the  tariff  question  first  became  a National 
issue.  It  was  there  debates  over  slavery  and  the  southwest  territory 
began  to  simmer;  and  the  young  Republic,  beginning  to  realize  its 
strength,  lifted  its  voice  for  the  first  time  in  international  affairs  and 
was  ready  to  proclaim  “no  foreign  entanglements”  which  became  the 
gist  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  was  in  those  formative  years  following 
the  War  of  1812  when  American  independence  was  really  completed 
and  the  new  Nation  was  firmly  established  that  Americanism  was  being 
developed  and  moulded.  Then,  when  it  was  no  longer  an  official  forum, 
so  many  law  makers  lived  at  the  Brick  Capitol  that  most  of  the  questions 
of  the  day  were  threshed  out  in  the  tavern  lobby  or  in  the  dining  rooms 
before  they  reached  the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  first  paper  owned  and  edited  by  a woman  was  published  in  the 
tavern  by  Anne  Royall,  of  Virginia.  The  paper  was  at  first  called  “Paul 
Pry”  and  later  “The  Huntress.”  The  first  woman  to  secure  an  inter- 
view from  a President  was  Mrs.  Royall,  who  finally  got  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  opinion  on  the  National  bank  question  under  unique  circum- 
stances. President  Adams  disliked  interviewers  and  had  refused  time 
and  again  to  discuss  the  troublesome  bank  questions.  Mrs.  Royall  was 
persistent  and  finally  followed  a cue  that  the  President  might  be  found 
at  a place  along  the  Potomac,  where  he  went  for  a daily  swim.  Mrs. 
Royall  found  the  President’s  clothes,  but  the  President  had  already  taken 
to  the  water.  Seizing  the  clothes,  Mrs.  Royall  shouted  to  the  President 
that  she  would  keep  them  until  he  gave  the  interview  that  she  had  been 
trying  so  long  to  get.  President  Adams  gave  his  opinion  on  the  bank 
question  while  standing  neck  deep  in  the  Potomac. 

Because  it  was  used  as  a prison  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Brick 
Capitol  is  sometimes  still  locally  known  as  the  “Old  Federal  Prison.” 
The  now  peaceful  coal  cellars  and  furnace  rooms  for  four  years  were 
filled  with  captured  rebels.  When  storms  are  brewing  and  loose  boards 
creak,  and  window  blinds  rattle  omniously  while  the  wind  shrieks 
plaintively  through  openings  under  the  tin  roof,  the  spirits  of  dead  and 
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gone  soldiers  and  statesmen  are  said  to  be  uttering  their  ghostly  protest 
at  what  is  going  on  around  Capitol  Hill.  John  C.  Calhoun’s  spirit  is  said 
to  be  particularly  restless.  If  the  stories  that  have  come  down  from 
war  times  are  true,  that  militant-speaking  South  Carolinan  must  have 
returned  to  his  former  battle  ground  on  a rampage  many  times  in  the 
i860  period. 

The  mounds  and  ridges  that  are  now  barely  perceptible  in  the  gar- 
den back  of  the  house  are  said  to  be  the  graves  of  prisoners  who  died 
while  confined  in  the  building  during  the  war.  This  has  been  disputed 
by  those  who  have  looked  up  the  records  of  the  times  in  the  War 
Department. 

What  is  now  the  Library  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  was  the 
room  in  which  Mrs.  Surratt  was  imprisoned  while  awaiting  her  trial  for 
conspiracy  in  the  Lincoln  assassination.  Some  of  the  gloom  of  that 
occasion  still  seems  to  cling  to  the  little  dark  room,  whose  only  windows 
look  out  upon  narrow  courts,  where  little  sunshine  can  filter  through. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  building  was  divided  into  three  parts  and 
sold  as  residences,  numbered  as  they  are  today,  21,  23,  and  25  A Street. 
Chief  Justice  Field  bought  21,  Mrs.  Condit  Smith  23  and  General  Dunn 
25.  In  the  drawing  room  of  the  central  house  Louise  Condit-Smith  was 
married  to  General  Leonard  Wood.  The  beautiful  garden  back  of  the 
place  has  long  been  associated  with  their  romance. 

General  Dunn’s  home  was  the  center  of  much  social  activity  in  mili- 
tary circles  a generation  ago.  Among  the  visitors  who  frequented  his 
home  were  General  Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  front  drawing 
room  of  the  Dunn  part  of  the  building  contains  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
Italian  marble  mantels  in  the  country.  The  woodwork  of  the  rooms  on 
the  lower  floor  is  solid  walnut  or  mahogany.  The  panelled  doors  have 
solid  silver  door  knobs  and  hinges.  Since  the  place  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  the  front  drawing  room 
has  been  furnished  by  William  Randolph  Hearst  as  a memorial  to  his 
mother.  It  is  often  called  the  Red  Drawing  Room,  for  the  rugs  and 
upholstery  of  the  furniture  are  in  red. 

The  drawing  rooms  in  the  central  part  of  the  building  are  in  blue, 
and  perhaps  are  the  most  pleasing  rooms  in  the  house.  Handsome  ceil- 
ing-length mirrors  and  open  fireplaces  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
rooms.  The  drawing  rooms  in  the  other  end  of  the  building  have  been 
furnished  by  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont.  In  one  is  a marble  bust  of  Mrs. 
Belmont,  a grand  piano,  inlaid  tables,  a lowboy,  a gold  settee  and  chairs 
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to  match;  and  over  one  of  the  mantels  hangs  the  deed  for  the  place  to 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  engraved  and  framed  at  the  time  that  it 
was  transferred  by  Mrs.  Belmont. 

When  the  entire  property  came  again  within  the  possession  of  one 
owner,  doors  were  cut  in  the  dividing  walls  and  the  three  lower  floors 
were  thrown  together.  The  rooms  in  the  three  upper  stories  are  rented 
or  leased  as  apartments  or  single  bed  rooms.  While  being  used  as  board- 
ing houses  during  the  previous  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  place  was 
much  abused.  The  Woman’s  Party  has  spent  a great  deal  of  money  in 
trying  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.  The  beautiful  mahogany 
and  walnut  woodwork  in  some  of  the  rooms  was  covered  with  a crust 
of  cheap  paint.  Even  the  hinges  and  door  knobs  were  enameled. 

The  place  has  accumulated  quite  an  interesting  collection  of  antique 
furniture.  Odd  pieces  of  Colonial  furniture  have  been  acquired  from 
various  sources.  Several  bed  rooms  have  been  furnished  by  individuals 
and  State  organizations.  There  are  rooms  that  are  called  Ohio,  Ten- 
nessee, South  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  because  those  State  branches 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  furnished  them.  There  are  other  State  rooms, 
and  in  every  instance,  furniture  has  been  secured  where  possible  to  carry 
out  the  historic  associations.  Mrs.  Belmont  has  contributed  furniture 
for  several  bed  rooms.  One  of  the  rarest  antiques  is  a grandfather’s 
clock,  hand-carved  from  solid  oak,  depicting  the  scene  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick’s  visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  valiant  efforts  have  been  made  to  save  the 
beautiful  old  building.  Marble  office  buildings  are  now  easier  to  find 
than  places  which  have  held  the  heart  beats  of  a Nation.  From  its  ter- 
raced position  at  the  corner  of  First  Street,  it  has  taken  some  active  part 
in  every  period  of  the  country’s  history.  In  late  years  there  has  grown 
up  around  it  the  mellowing  shade  of  trees  which  has  added  yearly  to  its 
growing  seclusion.  The  historic  old  garden,  with  its  tragic  and  roman- 
tic memories,  in  the  spring  is  still  powdered  with  violets  and  its  walks 
are  hedged  with  sedate  irises,  purple  and  white.  A line  of  slim  young 
poplars  offers  a protective  divide  between  the  garden  and  the  alley 
garages  that  have  sprawled  up  to  its  very  partition.  The  pensive  dig- 
nity of  the  old  place  arrests  the  attention  of  the  casual  passer-by.  One 
stops  for  a moment  as  if  at  a signal  from  the  past.  There  is  something 
more  than  brick  and  stone  that  crowns  the  rise  at  the  corner  of  First  and 
A streets.  The  weathered  gray  walls  suggest  a personality  that  holds 
the  essence  of  distilled  years — years  which  shaped  and  moulded  a Nation. 


A Forgotten  President— The  Enigmatical 
“Little  Magician/’  Martin  Van  Buren 

By  Cora  Milky,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

ARTIN  VAN  BUREN  was  the  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  followed  Andrew  Jackson  and  preceded 
the  hero  of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  the  first  New  Yorker  to  be 
elected  President.  He  was  the  first  citizen  born  under  the 
American  Flag  to  hold  that  high  office.  Those  who  preceded  him  had 
been  born  British  subjects. 

In  person  he  was  rather  under  medium  height  with  a high  forehead, 
a quick  eye  and  pleasing  features.  He  wore  short  sideburns  and  was 
somewhat  bald.  In  dress  he  was  immaculate,  almost  dainty.  He  made 
a fetish  of  good  manners  and  deportment.  It  is  said  that  when  he  left 
the  Senate  and  his  household  goods  were  sold  at  auction,  the  carpet 
before  a long  mirror  in  an  upstairs  room  was  worn  threadbare  from  his 
standing  there  so  much  to  practice  grace  and  gesture. 

When  he  was  a young  man  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Van  Ness  he 
had  met  Aaron  Burr  there.  Burr  was  essentially  the  charmer,  the  easy 
polished  man  of  the  world,  deferential,  obsequious,  even  to  his  inferiors. 
Van  Buren  marked  well  the  impression  the  astute  little  politician  made 
upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  the  others  present,  the  facility  with  which 
he  won  men,  the  ease  with  which  he  gained  his  point 

He  resolved  at  once  that  he  would  cultivate  such  a bearing,  that  it 
was  as  easy  to  win  by  subtlety  as  by  bluster,  and  infinitely  more  clever. 
So  great  was  this  impression  made  by  Burr,  so  carefully  did  Van  Buren 
cultivate  the  manner  of  the  older  man  that  he  was  accused  of  emulating 
the  sly,  intriguing,  treacherous  nature  as  well  as  the  suave  and  pleasing 
personality. 

This  accusation  was  unwarranted  because  neither  in  private  affairs 
nor  in  public  life  was  Van  Buren  the  least  like  Burr.  And  when  Burr 
ran  for  Governor  of  New  York,  Van  Buren  was  influential  and  active 
in  defeating  him. 

It  matters  not  where,  nor  from  whom,  Van  Buren  acquired  his 
bearing.  It  is  sufficient  that  no  professional  diplomat  in  the  Old  World 
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was  more  polished  than  he.  Few  men  were  better  fitted  for  the  draw- 
ing- room.  An  entertaining  talker,  he  could  converse  intelligently  upon 
a multitude  of  subjects.  Fond  of  feminine  society,  he  could  be  as  charm- 
ing to  a debutante  as  to  a grande  dame,  captivating  the  former  with  his 
levity,  delighting  the  latter  with  his  intellectual  charm.  Though  fas- 
tidious to  the  extreme,  he  could  chat  unconventionally  with  Jackson  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  and  enjoy  it.  Nothing  ruffled  him.  Nothing  disturbed  his 
quiet  dignity  nor  his  perfect  poise. 

But  it  is  a question  whether  or  not  the  achievement  of  such  a per- 
sonality benefited  him.  It  no  doubt  made  him  President,  but  it  also 
made  him  the  most  misunderstood  man  in  America.  This  period  of  his- 
tory was  a time  of  swank  and  swagger,  men  spoke  volubly  and  vocifer- 
ously, positively  and  pompously,  on  all  subjects.  They  took  sides  on 
everything,  spoke  at  length  in  debate  and  address,  fought  heatedly  with 
the  sword  as  well  as  the  pen,  for  what  they  called  their  principles.  A 
man  who  won  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  by  persuasion  was,  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  day,  an  insincere  hypocrite  seeking  popularity 
and  prominence  by  fawning  civility. 

Looking  back  over  his  record  with  an  impartial  eye  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  intelligent  men,  even  when  opposed  to  him,  could  have  seen 
anything  in  him  but  a careful,  deliberate,  positive  statesman.  But  his 
name  has  come  down  to  us  as  a sly,  intriguing,  selfish,  capable  politician 
intent  only  on  his  own  aggrandizement  and  the  exploitation  of  public 
office.  He  was  called  the  Red  Fox,  the  Little  Magician,  the  Weasel,  a 
wily  diplomat;  the  men  of  that  day  mistrusted  him  because  he  was  so 
different  in  manner  and  bearing  from  themselves. 

Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster,  those  great  orators,  were  his  contempo- 
raries. They  were  all  three  bombastic,  flowery,  fluent  and  fiery  speakers. 
All  were  ego-centric,  thinking  of  themselves  and  the  impressions  they 
were  making  as  much  as  of  governmental  affairs. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  another,  an  irascible,  crotchety,  little  man, 
obnoxious,  officious,  cold,  repellent,  but  outspoken  and  positive  on  all 
matters. 

Andrew  Jackson,  though  exceedingly  affectionate  and  loyal  to  those 
he  loved,  was  of  violent  temper  and  unreasonable  prejudice  against  those 
who  differed  from  him. 

Only  the  suave  and  smiling  Van  Buren  kept  his  temper  and  avoided 
personal  conflicts.  He  was  an  enigma.  He  could  be  as  courteous  to  an 
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enemy  as  to  a friend;  he  could  fight  a man  politically  and  drink  with 
him  privately;  he  never  resorted  to  personal  abuse;  he  kept  his  own 
counsel. 

He  kept  this  counsel  so  well  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  tak- 
ing a Hudson  River  boat  trip,  two  men  apart  from  him  were  discussing 
it.  One  was  a friend.  The  other  said : “You  can’t  get  a positive  state- 
ment from  him  about  anything.  I’ll  bet  you  the  price  of  the  passage  that 
to  any  question  you  may  ask  him  you  will  get  an  evasive  answer.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  other,  “it’s  a go.”  He  sauntered  over  to  where 
Van  Buren  was  standing  by  the  rail  and  said  indifferently : “Nice  day, 

isn’t  it,  Mr.  Van  Buren?” 

“Well,”  Mr.  Van  Buren  replied,  “it’s  according  to  what  you  call  a 
nice  day.  The  term  is  relative ; now,  if  you  mean — ” 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  manner  was  no  more  different  from  the  men  of  his 
time  than  his  training  and  experience  had  been  different.  Probably  the 
one  was  responsible  for  the  other.  After  seven  years’  preparation  in  the 
law  he  practiced  it  twenty-five  years  without  giving  a thought  to  politics. 
He  did  not  mix  the  two.  He  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  younger 
Harrison,  the  greatest  lawyer  of  all  our  Presidents. 

Experience  in  the  practice  of  law  makes  for  caution  in  the  expression 
of  opinion.  Lawyers  learn  that  opinions  based  on  the  strongest  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  swept  away  when  direct  evidence  is  produced. 
What  often  seems  to  be  is  not  at  all.  Impressions  and  intuitions  are 
only  useful  to  a lawyer  when  they  lead  him  to  unearth  positive  facts. 
Martin  Van  Buren  had  learned  from  experience  that  it  was  not  wise  to 
express  an  opinion,  to  be  positive  about  anything  until  he  knew  his  facts. 
He  had  learned  also  that  real  facts  are  sometimes  difficult  to  winnow 
from  the  mass  of  evidence  which  presents  itself.  He  had  learned  to  use 
his  eyes  and  ears  more  than  his  tongue.  Rufus  King  said  upon  Van 
Buren’s  election  to  the  Senate : “He  will  not  be  there  two  weeks  until 

he  will  know  every  man’s  opinion  but  none  will  know  his.” 

But  if  there  was  misunderstanding  of  his  character,  and  questioning 
of  his  opinions  at  that  time,  there  is  no  doubt  today  of  his  statesmanship. 
Looking  back  over  the  records,  we  see  that  on  all  important  questions  he 
took  his  stand  positively  for  what  he  thought  was  right  and  remained 
steadfast,  no  matter  what  the  result  to  himself. 

Even  before  he  entered  National  politics  he  had  established  himself 
as  a courageous  and  patriotic  worker  in  State  politics.  His  Classifica- 
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tion  Bill  was  the  most  energetic  measure  of  all  those  presented  during 
the  War  of  1812.  In  political  battles  of  New  York  he  fought  for  his 
measures  openly,  not  behind  closed  doors. 

Two  great  contributions  to  better  National  Government  mark  his 
career.  The  organization  of  the  Democratic  party  and  the  marshaling 
of  it  to  elect  Andrew  Jackson  was  a stupendous  accomplishment,  both  in 
the  handling  of  men  and  in  the  benefits  to  posterity.  His  tenacious  stand 
on  the  powers  and  restriction  of  government  in  the  financial  crisis  of 
1837  mark  him  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Presidents. 

When  Martin  Van  Buren  came  to  the  Senate  during  the  Monroe 
administration  there  were  no  political  parties.  The  Federalist  had  died 
by  its  own  hand  some  time  before;  the  Democratic  was  not  yet  born. 
Up  until  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams  the  teachings  of 
Jefferson  had  been  an  ideal  of  government.  Stimulated  to  opposition  by 
the  announcement  of  positive  Federalistic  policies  by  Adams,  Van  Buren 
set  himself  the  task  of  making  that  ideal,  prescribed  by  Jefferson,  into 
the  tenets  of  a political  party.  He  had  a genius  for  organization  and 
direction.  These  powers  he  brought  into  full  play.  He  first  found  a 
common  ground  upon  which  all  those  who  opposed  the  administration 
could  stand.  With  this  nucleus  he  began  to  work,  instilling  into  it  the 
party  spirit,  drilling  and  mobilizing  new  forces  after  the  fashion  of  great 
organizations  everywhere.  He  capitalized  every  mistake  of  the  admin- 
istration and  gave  it  the  fullest  publicity  through  carefully  prepared 
speeches.  In  addition  he  took  the  people  outside  of  Congress  into  con- 
sideration. Up  until  this  time  the  aristocracy,  the  business  and  financial 
interests,  the  intellectuals  alone  had  determined  governmental  affairs. 
There  was  rotation  in  office,  a line  of  succession;  office  holding  was  a 
profession,  a profession  in  which  the  masses  had  no  concern.  Van 
Buren  saw  that  the  masses  was  an  unused  force,  a most  powerful  force, 
that  he  could  make  his  own.  With  the  greatest  thoroughness  he  arranged 
to  have  circulated  those  Senatorial  speeches  that  would  mould  the  opin- 
ion, in  the  highways  and  byways,  to  his  own  desire. 

He  fought  the  administration  thoroughly,  but  openly  -and  above 
board,  in  a dignified  fashion.  Mr.  Adams  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  In  all  his  career  Van  Buren  never  brought  himself  to  use  vile 
means  or  personal  abuse.  And  he  was  always  careful  to  differentiate 
between  political  and  personal  wrong  doing.  All  these  methods  were 
innovations  in  politics.  They  earned  him  the  title  of  Little  Magician. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  organization  of  the  party  Van  Buren  began 
to  look  about  for  a leader  to  carry  it  to  victory.  With  that  same  uncanny 
acumen  which  made  him  master  of  situations  he  saw  that  he  was  not  the 
man  for  that  leadership.  His  qualifications  were  too  positively  mental; 
a leader  of  new  ideas  must  be  able  to  appeal  strongly  to  the  emotions  of 
the  people. 

When  Van  Buren  had  first  come  to  the  Senate  from  New  York, 
Andrew  Jackson  had  represented  Tennessee  in  that  same  body.  Their 
seats  were  not  far  apart.  They  had  become  well  acquainted.  From 
that  acquaintance  came  the  realization  to  Van  Buren  that  perhaps  none 
other  could  carry  the  party  to  victory  so  well  as  the  picturesque,  intrepid, 
valiant,  emotional  old  soldier. 

Van  Buren  builded  better  than  he  knew.  On  inaugural  day,  after 
this  victory  of  the  new  party,  the  broad  sidewalks  of  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue were  packed  as  the  procession  returned  from  the  Capitol. 

“I  never  saw  such  a crowd,”  wrote  Daniel  Webster  to  a friend, 
“persons  have  come  five  hundred  miles” — by  horseback,  boat  and  buggy 
in  those  days — “to  see  the  new  President,  General  Jackson,  and  they 
really  seem  to  think  that  the  country  is  rescued  from  some  dreadful 
danger.” 

Hunters  of  Kentucky,  Indian  fighters  from  Tennessee,  with  sturdy 
frontiersmen  from  the  Northwest,  mingled  in  the  throng  with  the  more 
cultured  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  White  House  the  motley  crowd  clamored  for 
refreshments  and  soon  drained  the  barrels  of  punch  which  had  been  pre- 
pared. A great  deal  of  china  and  valuable  glassware  were  broken ; the 
East  Room  was  filled  with  a noisy  mob ; men  whose  boots  were  covered 
with  the  red  mud  of  the  unpaved  streets  stood  on  the  satin  covered 
chairs  to  get  a sight  of  the  President. 

Such  a scene  had  never  before  been  witnessed  at  the  White  House. 
No  wonder  the  aristocratic  old  Federalists  thought  government  had  come 
to  an  end.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  This  demonstration  was  only 
the  birth  pangs  of  a larger  freedom. 

The  most  direct  line  of  succession  in  office,  hitherto,  had  been  from 
Secretary  of  State  to  President.  Jefferson  had  been  Washington’s  Sec- 
retary, Madison  had  been  Jefferson’s,  Monroe  Madison’s,  Adams 
Monroe’s. 

Probably  Andrew  Jackson  had  this  in  mind  when  he  selected  Martin 
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Van  Buren  to  occupy  that  place  in  his  cabinet.  But  Van  Buren’s  tenure 
of  office  did  not  last  long.  The  Petticoat  War  which  convulsed  all  social 
life  in  Washington,  destroyed  cabinent  efficiency,  wrecked  the  Presi- 
dent’s health,  almost  paralyzed  government,  made  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  intolerable  to  Van  Buren.  To  a man  of  his  temperament, 
so  fastidious,  so  suave,  who  loved  the  pleasantries  of  social  intercourse 
as  he  did,  petty  and  malicious  snobbery  was  insufferable. 

Like  other  wars  the  Petticoat  War  had  its  inception  in  the  past. 
When  Andrew  Jackson  was  in  the  Senate  he  had  resided  at  the  O’Neil 
Tavern.  Tavern-keeper  O’Neil  had  a daughter,  beautiful  and  gay,  who 
made  herself  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  around  the  bar,  and  who  was 
not  above  laughing  at  a coarse  joke  or  being  chuckled  under  the  chin 
when  it  would  further  her  father’s  business. 

Among  other  guests  at  the  tavern  was  John  Eaton,  a friend  of  Jack- 
son’s, who  admired  Peg  very  much.  John  Timberlake,  a sea-faring  man, 
was  also  a guest  and  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  bar  maid.  He  mar- 
ried her.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  other  John  was  a rejected  suitor 
or  a reluctant  one.  At  any  rate  he  continued  his  friendship  with  the 
fair  lady  and,  after  the  husband  had  accommodatingly  killed  himself  at 
sea,  he  married  her. 

When  “Old  Hickory”  came  to  the  President’s  chair  he  wanted  John 
Eaton  in  the  cabinet  and  put  him  there.  But  society  would  have  none  of 
Mrs.  Eaton.  The  elite  avoided  her  as  though  she  had  the  plague;  they 
ignored  her  when  forced  into  her  presence,  which  is  far  more  humiliating. 

Jackson,  smarting  from  the  terrible  slander  against  his  own  innocent 
wife,  tried  to  force  the  beautiful  Peg  down  society’s  throat,  but  without 
success.  Mrs.  Calhoun  was,  perhaps,  the  worst  offender.  She  would 
not  include  Mrs.  Eaton  in  her  invitations ; she  snubbed  her  outrageously 
when  they  met.  The  ladies  of  the  cabinet  took  their  cue  from  her  and 
followed  suit.  The  Dutch  Minister’s  wife  created  a scene  by  refusing  to 
sit  in  the  seat  assigned  her  at  an  official  dinner  because  it  was  beside  that 
of  Mrs.  Eaton. 

Only  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State,  was  kind.  Feeling, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  disrespectful  and  in  exceedingly  bad  taste  for  him  to 
treat  discourteously  or  offend  anyone  whom  his  chief  had  put  in  high 
office,  he  showed  Mrs.  Eaton  the  greatest  courtesy,  even  marked  atten- 
tion. He  singled  her  out  for  his  respects  at  State  affairs ; he  entertained 
for  her;  he  placed  her  in  the  seat  of  honor  at  his  own  dinner  parties;  he 
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gave  her  his  best  smiles  and  bows  at  the  affairs  at  the  White  House.  His 
enemies  said  he  did  so  to  curry  favor  with  the  President,  that  it  was  easy 
enough  for  him  to  do  so  as  he  had  no  wife  insistent  on  maintaining  a 
standard. 

But  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  who  had  wives  found  life  a bit 
difficult  in  this  situation.  Relations  became  so  strained  the  second  win- 
ter that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  cabinet  meetings ; the  Eaton  affair  was 
the  indirect,  if  not  the  direct,  cause  of  the  break  between  the  Vice- 
President,  John  Calhoun,  and  President  Jackson;  it  threw  the  whole  city 
into  a turmoil ; angry  men  walked  about  with  bludgeons  seeking  satis- 
faction; duels  were  talked;  old  friendships  were  severed;  Jackson’s 
health  began  to  break,  even  Van  Buren  looked  wan  and  worn. 

Affairs  came  to  such  a pass  that  something  had  to  be  done.  Van 
Buren  took  a hand.  He  suggested  that  he  and  General  Eaton  resign, 
that  their  resignations  would  force  the  resignations  from  the  other 
members.  The  President  then  could  select  another  and  more  harmoni- 
ous cabinet.  General  Jackson,  after  much  objection,  was  at  length  per- 
suaded into  seeing  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Van  Buren  resigned. 
Eaton  resigned.  The  others  followed.  A new  cabinet  was  selected. 

President  Jackson  then  appointed  John  Eaton  Ambassador  to  Spain 
and  Van  Buren  Ambassador  to  England.  The  ladies  of  the  Spanish 
court  were  not  so  particular  as  those  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  cabinet.  The 
Eatons  were  well  received  and  became  very  popular  with  the  Spanish 
grandees.  Van  Buren  was  not  so  fortunate  in  his  appointment.  The 
English  court  was  very  brilliant  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Talley- 
rand was  there  as  minister  from  France;  General  Wellington,  hero  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  conqueror  of  Napoleon,  was  there,  as  was 
also  the  friend  of  Van  Buren,  Washington  Irving.  Van  Buren  was  par- 
ticularly well  fitted  in  intellectual  ability,  in  character  and  deportment 
for  the  place.  Perhaps  no  other  position  of  his  whole  life  gave  him  the 
pleasure  that  this  one  did.  Far  from  political  intrigues  as  he  was  there, 
he  probably  felt  at  peace  with  the  world.  But  even  in  that  far  away 
country  the  long  arm  of  politics  reached  out  for  him.  Congress  had 
been  in  recess  when  the  President  appointed  him,  so  the  appointment 
could  not  at  once  be  confirmed.  When  Congress  convened  again  the 
appointment  was  rejected.  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  all  made  speeches 
against  him,  hoping  to  destroy  him  politically.  Instead,  this  rejection 
made  Martin  Van  Buren  Vice-President  during  Jackson’s  second  admin- 
istration. 
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As  Vice-President  Van  Buren  regarded  each  Senator  as  an  ambassa- 
dor from  a sovereign  State.  He  believed  that  he  had  not  the  power  to 
call  them  to  order  for  words  spoken  in  debate.  Consequently,  when  the 
Senators  said  what  they  pleased  to  each  other,  or  to  him,  flattering  or 
otherwise,  on  the  floor  in  public  address,  he  sat  calm  and  unmoved  with- 
out reply. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Clay,  always  a good  actor,  took  the  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  the  Vice-President,  during  a session  of  the  Senate,  to  use 
his  influence  to  stop  the  acts  of  Andrew  Jackson,  which  he  said  were 
bringing  ruin  on  the  country.  Always  a master  in  the  matter  of  public 
address,  he  never  spoke  better  than  at  this  time.  He  told  at  length  of 
the  disasters  and  the  calamities  which  were  befalling  the  Nation. 

“Go  to  him,”  Mr.  Clay  concluded,  assuming  a dramatic  pose,  “lay 
the  hand  of  a friend  upon  his  shoulder,  plead  with  him  in  the  name  of 
the  widows  and  orphans,  whom  he  is  unwittingly  beggaring,  to  cease 
from  these  policies.” 

Van  Buren  looked  at  him  earnestly  and  interestedly,  as  though  he 
were  weighing  every  word.  When  Clay  had  finshed  laying  his  spell 
upon  the  other  Senators  and  had  sat  down,  Van  Buren  arose,  called 
another  to  preside  for  him,  walked  down  from  his  place,  as  if  to  answer 
Clay.  The  Senators  listened  expectantly.  Van  Buren  continued  advanc- 
ing toward  him.  The  situation  grew  tense.  Stopping  directly  in  front 
of  Clay,  Van  Buren  was  silent  for  a moment.  At  last  leaning  over,  earn- 
estly he  said:  “May  I borrow  a pinch  of  your  excellent  Maccaboy?” 

Then,  after  sniffing  the  snuff  nonchalantly,  he  dusted  his  hands  daintily 
on  his  fine  linen  kerchief,  turned  and  saunted  leisurely  from  the  room. 

A moment  of  suspense  was  turned  into  comedy!  The  Senate  cham- 
ber roared  with  laughter. 

It  was  on  March  4,  1837,  that  Martin  Van  Buren  rode  to  his  own 
inauguration  with  General  Jackson  in  a phaeton  constructed  of  oak  from 
the  original  of  the  frigate  “Constitution.”  It  had  been  made  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  and  was  presented  by  sixty  admirers.  It  had  one  seat 
holding  two  persons,  and  a high  box  for  the  driver  in  front  bordered 
with  a deep  hammer  cloth.  The  unpainted  wood  was  highly  polished 
and  its  fine  grain  was  brought  out  by  a coat  of  varnish;  on  a panel  on 
either  side  was  a representation  of  “Old  Ironsides”  under  full  sail.  The 
phaeton  was  drawn  by  General  Jackson’s  four  iron  gray  carriage  horses 
with  elaborate  brass-mounted  harness. 
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The  crowd  at  this  inaugural,  which  came  again  to  see  “Old  Hickory,” 
for  Van  Buren  was  even  then  far  from  popular,  was  almost  equal  to  that 
of  the  preceding  one.  Many  strangers  had  been  unable  to  find  convey- 
ances to  take  them  away  and  could  not  obtain  lodging  places.  As  night- 
fall came  they  went  from  boarding  house  to  hotel,  from  hotel  to  private 
residence,  seeking  a place  to  sleep.  There  was  plenty  of  good  food  and 
rare  liquors,  but  no  beds.  Hundreds  slept  in  the  market  places  on  bales 
of  hay,  and  a party  of  distinguished  Bostonians  passed  the  night  in  the 
shaving  chairs  of  a barber  shop. 

President  Van  Buren’s  wife  had  been  dead  nineteen  years  when  he 
took  possession  of  the  White  House,  accompanied  by  his  four  sons. 
Shortly  after  his  inauguration  his  son,  Abraham,  married  a beautiful 
girl  from  South  Carolina,  who,  thereafter,  presided  over  affairs  at  the 
White  House. 

The  Executive  Mansion  was  refurnished  in  the  most  expensive  man- 
ner and  a code  of  formal  etiquette  was  established  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  high  office.  The  President,  endeavoring  to  restore  the  good 
feeling  between  the  Administration  and  Washington  society,  which  had 
been  ruptured  during  that  of  General  Jackson,  gave  numerous  enter- 
tainments at  the  White  House  and  attended  those  given  by  the  cabinet 
members. 

Accepting  social  invitations  from  anyone  was  an  innovation,  as 
Van  Buren’s  predecessors  had  never  done  so. 

In  addition  to  his  own  frequent  entertainments,  the  President 
requested  that  cabinet  members  give  a series  of  dinner  parties  and  eve- 
ing  receptions  during  the  sessions  of  Congress.  These  dinner  parties 
were  much  alike.  Those  attending  usually  saw  the  same  table  orna- 
ments, were  attended  by  the  same  waiters  and  ate  food  prepared  by  the 
same  cook.  The  guests  assembled  in  the  parlor,  which  was  connected 
with  the  dining  room  by  folding  doors.  When  the  meal  was  ready  to 
serve,  these  doors  were  thrown  open  and  the  table,  covered  with  an 
elaborate  display  of  silver  and  glassware,  was  revealed.  The  dinners  were 
much  alike.  Vegetable  soup,  a watery  compound,  as  a writer  of  the  day 
describes  it,  was  served  first,  followed  by  boiled  fish,  overdone  roast  beef 
or  mutton,  roast  fowl  or  game  in  season,  a great  variety  of  puddings, 
pies,  cakes  and  ice  creams.  The  fish,  meat  and  fowl  were  served  by  the 
host,  while  the  hostess  always  distributed  the  vegetables,  pickles  and 
dessert.  Champagne  and  other  liquors  were  served  with  the  dinner. 
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There  was  no  dearth  of  fine  liquors,  nor  of  drinking  it.  The  finest 
Madeira  was  called  “The  Supreme  Court,”  from  the  fact  that  the  Jus- 
tices sipped  it  continually  while  deciding  their  cases. 

At  the  evening  parties  the  carpet  was  lifted  from  the  room  set  apart 
for  dancing  and  the  floor  was  chalked  off  in  colors.  The  music  was 
invariably  that  of  first  and  second  violin  with  flute  and  harp  accompani- 
ment. Refreshments  such  as  water  ices,  lemonade,  negus  and  small 
cakes  were  handed  about  on  waiters  between  the  dances.  The  crowning 
glory  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  supper  served  after  the  dance 
was  over.  It  was  provided  by  the  hostess,  who  was  usually  assisted  by 
some  of  her  friends,  who  also  had  loaned  their  silver  and  glassware. 
The  tables  were  literally  covered  with  a la  mode  beef,  cold  roast  turkey, 
duck  and  chicken,  fried  and  stewed  oysters,  blanc  mange,  jellies,  whips, 
floating  island,  candied  oranges  and  numerous  varieties  of  tarts  and 
cakes. 

It  was  President  Van  Buren  who  inaugurated  the  New  Year’s  recep- 
tions. He  was  greatly  criticized  for  this,  even  publicly  in  Congress, 
because  of  the  stiff,  formal,  ceremonious  manner  of  the  occasion;  also 
because  “he  serves  no  fruits,  cake,  wine,  coffee,  hard  cider  or  other 
refreshments  of  any  kind”;  “he  uses  the  Marine  Band,  thereby  incur- 
ring no  personal  expense.”  Dignity  and  formality  were  new  things  at 
the  White  House  and  it  was  exceedingly  unbecoming,  according  to  the 
public  mind,  for  a Democratic  President  to  introduce  them. 

But  in  spite  of  the  gay  parties,  where  every  one  ate  so  much ; in  spite 
of  the  restoration  of  “good  will”  in  the  social  life  of  Washington;  in 
spite  of  the  stiff  and  formal  receptions  where  the  Marine  Band  played 
merrily  and  no  one  ate  anything  at  all,  this  was  a troublous  time. 

In  the  financial  crisis  of  1837  President  Van  Buren  faced  one  of  the 
most  difficult  situations  which  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Presi- 
dent. Only  Washington,  Lincoln  and  Wilson  were  confronted  with 
graver  issues.  The  cause  of  the  panic  lay  deep.  It  was  the  result  of 
the  amazing  extravagance  in  speculation  in  the  West,  the  extension  of 
bank  credits  and  the  over-issuance  of  paper  money  to  meet  this  tendency 
to  speculate.  Since  1820  the  increase  of  the  country  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation and  the  rapidity  of  the  expansion  westward  had  been  almost 
beyond  belief.  In  Michigan  the  population  had  increased  twenty  fold; 
in  other  localities  it  had  been  in  like  proportion.  In  1820  the  National 
debt  was  twenty  million.  In  1835  it  was  all  paid.  The  building  of 
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railroads,  canals  and  other  internal  improvements  increased  wages  to 
hitherto  unheard  of  scale.  Men  earned  money  easily;  they  spent  it 
recklessly.  Lands  were  opened  in  the  West  and  men  began  to  speculate 
in  them.  The  government  had  fixed  a price  of  $1.25  an  acre,  without 
limit  of  acreage  to  one  party.  Vast  tracts  were  bought  and  resold  at  an 
immense  profit. 

In  1836  the  proceeds  from  these  lands  reached  twenty-five  millions 
of  dollars.  People  began  to  look  to  the  West  as  an  Eldorado,  where 
vast  riches  could  be  had  without  labor.  Such  sudden  and  surprising 
changes  quite  disturbed  their  conceptions  of  value  and  bewildered  them 
in  their  calculations.  Money  with  which  to  speculate  was  taken  from 
ordinary  and  safe  occupations  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the  funds 
to  continue  these  industries  was  borrowed  from  the  banks.  To  meet 
this  demand  for  ready  money,  banks  and  bank  credits  increased  rapidly 
in  keeping  with  the  confidential  spirit  of  the  times. 

Thus  the  elemental  factors  of  a financial  crisis  were  all  at  hand,  a 
wholesale  dealing  in  property  that  had  only  fictitious  values  and  the 
wholesale  creation  of  indebtedness  and  the  attempt  to  pay  it. 

Jackson  had  realized  during  his  administration  that  extension  of 
credit  and  the  over-issuance  of  paper  money  were  going  to  bring  finan- 
cial disaster.  He  tried  to  stem  the  tide  by  the  issuance  of  his  specie 
circular,  which  demanded  payment  of  all  public  lands  in  gold.  But  this 
act  only  hastened  the  end.  The  remedy  came  too  late.  The  house  of 
cards  toppled  over. 

In  1837,  only  a month  after  Van  Buren’s  inauguration,  one  hundred 
banks  in  New  York  failed.  Three  days  later  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  closed  the  doors.  A general  bankruptcy  followed  from  East  to 
West,  from  North  to  South.  This  terrible  convulsion  rocked  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Republic.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  experienced 
in  America  before.  General  distress  was  everywhere.  Men  were  rejected 
who  offered  to  work  for  four  dollars  a month  and  board.  There  was  no 
money.  Coin  almost  disappeared  and  there  was  a partial  return  to 
barter.  A pair  of  shoes  would  be  paid  for  in  soup  tickets.  Written 
orders  such  as  “The  bearer  will  be  entitled  to  fifty  cents  full  value  at  the 
Auction  Hotel,”  “This  ticket  will  hold  good  for  a sheep’s  tongue,  two 
crackers  and  a bottle  of  red  eye”  were  taken  for  currency. 

With  the  alacrity  that  men  have  to  lay  the  folly  of  their  own  mis- 
deeds and  mistakes  at  another’s  door  the  people  blamed  the  government 
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for  the  financial  disaster.  They  said  that  if  Jackson  had  not  issued  the 
specie  circular  and  removed  the  deposits  from  the  National  Bank  as  he 
had,  all  would  have  been  well.  They  not  only  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  caused  the  panic,  but  that  by  some  miracle  it  could  restore  nor- 
mal conditions  immediately.  They  demanded  an  extra  session  of  Con- 
gress and  governmental  aid. 

To  these  demands  Van  Buren  turned  a deaf  ear.  “Government  has 
not  caused  this  distemper;  it  cannot  cure  it,”  he  said.  “The  people 
must  learn  wisdom  from  their  own  follies.  There  is  no  reason  for  a 
special  session.” 

An  angry  and  terrible  outburst  from  the  people  followed  this 
announcement.  All  men  joined  in  the  denunciation  against  him,  but  the 
President  stood  firm.  At  length  he  did  issue  a call  for  Congress,  not  to 
consider  governmental  aid,  however,  but  to  introduce  a bill  for  an  inde- 
pendent treasury.  In  his  message  to  this  special  session  he  reiterated 
what  he  had  said  about  governmental  aid  before  and  explained  his 
meaning  fully. 

“Government  is  not  created  to  give  specific  aid  to  citizens,  nor  is  it 
clothed  with  the  power  so  to  do.  Government  was  established  to  give 
security  to  all  in  their  lawful  and  honorable  pursuits.  It  was  not  cre- 
ated to  confer  favors.  The  less  government  interferes  with  private  pur- 
suits the  better.  The  people  must  work  out  their  own  salvation.” 

This  paper  is  now  considered  one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  in  all 
our  history.  It  marks  Van  Buren  as  a great  statesman. 

Had  he  been  a lesser  statesman  or  a more  selfish  politician  he  would 
have  said  that  even  though  government  had  in  no  way  caused  the  panic, 
it  was  nothing  but  right  that  government  should  relieve  it  in  any  way 
that  it  could.  He  would  have  explained  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  aiding  of  the  people  by  the  government  would  inculcate  the  wrong 
conception  of  governmental  powers,  but  that  under  the  existing  situation 
the  act  was  justified  by  the  serious  condition  of  the  country.  This  he  did 
not  do.  He  persisted  in  his  allegiance  to  governmental  ideas,  and  by 
doing  so  he  established  in  the  minds  of  the  people  what  government 
should  be.  But  the  result  was  suicidal  to  himself.  The  same  great  paper 
that  marks  him  a statesman  marked  his  political  downfall.  The  people 
would  have  no  more  of  him. 

In  the  most  sensational  and  riotious  campaign  of  our  history  he  was 
defeated  in  1840  by  the  old  soldier  of  log  cabin  fame,  William  Henry 
Harrison. 
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The  Democrats  came  again  into  power  in  1844.  Van  Buren  would 
have  without  doubt  been  nominated  for  President  at  that  time  had  he 
not  openly  expressed  himself,  in  spite  of  public  opinion,  as  opposed  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas.  Then,  as  before,  on  matters  of  public  impor- 
tance he  expressed  himself  openly  and  above  board.  He  would  not  avoid 
the  issue.  Again  it  cost  him  the  Presidency. 

Several  efforts  to  reestablish  him  in  his  rightful  place  in  the  affairs 
of  America  after  that  were  ineffective.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  on  his  country  estate  “Lindenwald.” 
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History  of  Prohibition  in  Maine* 

By  Colonel  Fred  M.  Dow,  Portland,  Maine 

N May,  1851,  Neal  Dow,  then  mayor  of  Portland,  appealed 
to  the  Legislature  to  outlaw  the  beverage  liquor  traffic.  That 
was  the  sixth  time  in  six  successive  years  that  he  had  appeared 
at  the  State  Capital  for  that  purpose.  He  brought  with  him 
on  this  occasion  whatever  prestige  attached  to  the  mayoralty  of  the 
State’s  chief  city.  He  had  prepared  a bill  that,  upon  motion  of  Judge 
Henry  Carter,  a Whig  representative  from  Portland,  was  referred  to 
a special  committee  of  five  Democrats,  three  Free  Soilers  and  two  Whigs. 
The  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  controlled  the  Legislature,  with  a Demo- 
crat as  Governor.  Before  that  committee,  and  a large  audience  includ- 
ing many  legislators,  Neal  Dow  explained  the  provision  of  his  bill.  It 
was  reported  favorably  just  as  he  had  written  it.  In  the  House  forty- 
two  Democrats,  thirty-one  Whigs  and  eight  Free  Soilers,  eighty-one 
in  all,  voted  for  it,  and  twenty-five  Democrats  and  fifteen  Whigs  against 
it.  In  the  Senate  the  yeas  were  eighteen,  given  by  fourteen  Democrats, 
three  Whigs  and  one  Free  Soiler;  the  noes,  ten  in  number,  were  all  from 
Democrats. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  story  of  the  enactment  of  a measure  which,  widely 
known  as  “The  Maine  Law,”  carried  the  fame  of  the  State  of  Maine 
where  else  its  name  might  have  remained  unknown.  Today  the  prin- 
ciple and  object  of  that  act  are  rooted  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  while  most  legislation  in  other  lands,  bearing  upon  the  liquor 
traffic,  has  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  it.  Two  years  after  its 
enactment  the  Legislature  adopted  the  report  of  a committee  felicitating 
the  State  upon  the  results  and  approving  the  principle  of  the  law.  Among 
other  declarations  the  report  stated : “It  is  justly  a subject  of  congratu- 
lation that  Maine  should  be  the  first  community  to  pass  such  a law,” 
that:  “the  great  principle  (Search  and  Seizure)  of  the  Act  of  1851  they 
regarded  as  a discovery  in  legislation  that  will  redound  to  the  lasting 

*At  a time  when  the  Jones  Act,  with  its  provisions  of  drastic  punishment  for  offenders 
against  the  prohibition  laws,  is  causing  widespread  discussion,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
situation  three  quarters  of  a century  ago.  This  article  is  quoted  by  special  permission 
from  “Maine — Resources,  Attractions,  and  Its  People,”  Harrie  B.  Coe,  editor,  being  pub- 
lished as  this  appears  by  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc. — Ed. 
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honor  of  its  author.”  In  that  law  the  prohibitory  movement  in  this 
and  other  countries  for  the  past  seventy  and  more  years  had  its  initiative. 

That  long  step,  from  centuries-long  legal  approval  of  the  liquor  traf- 
fic to  its  condemnation  by  law,  was  not  taken  thoughtlessly.  It  was 
preceded  by  years  of  discussion  accompanying  earnest  efforts  to  correct 
conditions  afflicting  the  State  in  its  early  years  and,  in  1846,  by  a pro- 
hibitory law,  which  General  James  Appleton  submitted  to  the  Legislature. 

Records,  public  and  private,  of  a period  prior  to  the  admission  of 
Maine  to  the  Union,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  show  that  excessive 
use  of  intoxicants  was  prevalent  among  her  people.  Some  visitors, 
sojourning  in  the  State  in  those  days  for  business,  curiosity  or  pleas- 
ure, in  published  letters,  described  its  people  as  “a  race  of  drunkards.” 
Let  us  believe  that  unjustifiable.  But,  exaggerated  as  such  statements 
undoubtedly  were,  there  were  conditions  and  influences  tending  to  much 
indulgence  in  liquor. 

Among  the  principal  industries  of  the  State  were  lumbering  and  fish- 
ing. Men  employed  in  those  industries  were  deprived  for  months  at  a 
time  of  the  restraints  of  family  life.  Because  of  such  prolonged  absences 
from  home  they  were  exposed  to  many  temptations  to  drink,  while 
facilities  for  obtaining  intoxicants  were  as  abundant  as  the  inducements 
to  excess  were  strong.  Intoxicants  were  easily  procurable.  As  late  as 
1833  there  were  four  hundred  and  sixty  taverns  maintaining  open  bars 
and  almost  every  country  and  general  store  sold  them.  Old  account 
books  disclose  more  sales  of  intoxicants  in  some  of  those  stores  than 
of  any  other  class  of  merchandise. 

Trade  with  the  West  Indies  constituted  a large  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  State.  Lumber,  fish  and  other  products  were  shipped  there, 
and  paid  for  by  return  cargoes  of  liquors  and  of  molasses  for  conversion 
into  rum  by  the  thirteen  distilleries  (1830)  in  the  State.  Opinions 
were  published  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  value  of  exported  lumber 
was  consumed  in  drink.  The  rum  distilled  in  1830  was  said  to  be 
i,333,i6o  gallons.  That  was  supplemented  by  imported  liquors  esti- 
mated by  the  late  Governor  Dingley  at  300,000  gallons.  The  popula- 
tion then  was  about  400,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  plentiful  supply  of  “good  stuff,”  the  sale  of 
which  was  encouraged  or  unvexed  by  law,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  some 
liquor,  then  sold,  was  not  better  than  that  bootlegged  in  these  latter 
days.  Publications  at  the  time,  though  commending  the  use  of  good 
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intoxicants,  warned  against  “poisonous,”  “adulterated”  and  “bad  stuff.” 
Tavern-keepers  and  retailers  were  advised  to  obtain  expert  assistance 
in  purchasing,  else  they  might  buy  spurious  concoctions. 

Drinking,  in  the  opinion  of  some  business  men,  “contributed  to  enter- 
prise, progress,  prosperity.”  The  drinker  was  extolled  as  a “good 
fellow',  aiding  business.”  The  abstainer  was,  by  the  same  token,  quite 
the  contrary,  and  a subject  for  sneers  and  other  annoyances.  That, 
especially  with  the  young  and  thoughtless,  tended  to  make  drinking 
popular  and  excessive.  Nor  was  excess  confined  to  such.  Even  some 
interested  in  religious  exercises  were  not  immune.  A clergyman,  in 
1843,  in  a letter  to  another,  wrote:  “My  main  dependence  in  the  mid- 
week prayer  meeting  is  upon  a deacon,  but  he  is  generally  so  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  that  his  prayers  are  not  edifying.” 

There  was  another  influence  tending  to  excess  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  was  quite  as  potent  as  all  those.  Citizens  of  high  business  and 
social  standing  were  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic.  Prominent  people 
were  numbered  among  its  patrons.  What  the  law  encouraged,  what 
leaders  in  business,  religion  and  society  approved,  could  not,  in  the 
view  of  those  less  prominent,  be  objectionable.  The  control  of  public 
opinion  by  the  traffic  was  so  strong  that  in  some  towns  a church  bell 
was  regularly  rung  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  as  a signal  for 
work  to  stop  for  drink  to  be  taken.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  use  of 
liquor  was  widespread  and  its  “abuse”  far  from  uncommon.  In  1830 
a publication  stated  that  more  than  10,000  persons  in  the  State  were 
known  to  “become  beastly  drunk.”  It  gives  no  estimate  of  the  number, 
unknown,  who  were  similarly  addicted,  or  of  the  more  numerous  class 
habitually,  though  to  a less  extent,  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  By 
1830,  be  it  remembered  that  conditions  as  to  drinking  were  much  better 
than  those  which  the  earliest  temperance  efforts  in  the  State  or  district 
attempted  to  improve.  But  as  late  as  1842  they  were  so  bad  that  a large 
majority  of  the  State  officials  and  members  of  the  Legislature  signed  a 
pledge  of  abstinence  to  set  a beneficial  example  to  the  citizenry  of  the 
State-at-large. 

Fortunately,  as  far  back  as  1813,  when  Maine  was  a part  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  were  some  of  her  citizens  who  did  not  drink  at  all  and 
many  more  who  drank  only  “moderately.”  From  among  those  came 
volunteers  who  undertook,  by  precept  and  example,  to  improve  condi- 
tions. They  commenced  with  urging  “moderation”  in  the  use  of  strong 
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or  “ardent”  spirits.  Experience  led  some  of  them  to  move  on  to  absti- 
nence from  them;  then  to  abandon  the  use  of  milder  intoxicants.  As 
they  advanced  some  fell  out  of  their  ranks  but  recruits  more  than  filled 
the  vacancies. 

Observation  led  some  of  the  more  earnest  among  the  reformers  to 
conclude  that  their  efforts  at  “reform”  were  more  than  counteracted  by 
the  licensed  liquor  shops.  They  then  attempted  to  increase  the  restric- 
tions of  the  license  laws  and  to  secure  enforcement  of  them.  Almost 
annual  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  to  those  ends,  but  with  little  or 
no  effect.  They  claimed  that  the  restrictions  did  not  restrict  and  that 
the  officials  did  not  enforce;  and  that  the  dealers  in  liquors  cared  for 
neither. 

In  1832,  a petition  to  the  Legislature  incidentally  enunciated  an 
underlying  principle  of  Prohibition  in  the  words : “The  liquor  traffic  is 
either  right  or  wrong,  if  wrong  it  should  be  suppressed.”  It  then 
added : “If  right  it  should  not,  through  license,  be  made  a monopoly.” 

The  Legislature,  not  prepared  to  declare  the  traffic  wrong,  practically 
made  it  free.  It  fixed  the  charge  for  a license  at  $1,  with  a fee  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  the  town  clerk,  who  in  most  towns  was  the  licens- 
ing authority,  for  each  license  granted. 

Soon  after  that  date  a few,  of  whom  General  James  Appleton  and 
Neal  Dow  were  the  most  prominent,  undertook  to  pave  the  way  to 
Prohibition  by  showing  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  inconsistent  with  the 
public  welfare.  In  1837  General  Appleton,  then  a representative  from 
Portland,  submitted  to  the  Legislature  a report  written  by  him,  of  a 
committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  It  was  the  first  official  document 
in  Maine  elaborately  discussing  Prohibition.  It  based  that  upon  public 
as  distinct  from  moral  grounds  by  the  words : “We  would  not  prohibit 

the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  religious 
and  moral  obligations;  but  because  the  traffic  is  inconsistent  with  our 
obligations  as  citizens  and  subversive  of  our  social  rights  and  civil 
institutions.” 

The  first  reference  to  the  subject  in  a gubernatorial  message  to  the 
Legislature  was  that  of  Governor  Kent  in  1838.  He  said:  “The  tem- 
perance movement  may  yet  receive  aid  and  support  from  legal  enact- 
ment which  shall  put  the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  the  traffic  in  ardent 
spirits.” 

The  Act  of  1846  before  referred  to,  followed  years  of  discussion 
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throughout  the  State.  Though  but  an  attempt  at  prohibition,  with  little 
effect  upon  the  liquor  traffic  directly,  that  measure  was  useful  in  edu- 
cating public  opinion  to  regard  the  liquor  traffic  as  an  object  for  con- 
demnation, rather  than  approval,  by  law.  In  1850,  a prohibitory  bill, 
designed  to  be  more  effective,  passed  by  the  Legislature  was  vetoed. 
That  was  followed  in  1851  by  “The  Maine  Law,”  to  which  reference 
was  made  at  the  opening  of  this  chapter. 

The  enactment  of  “The  Maine  Law,”  or  rather  opposition  to  it, 
wrought  a political  revolution  in  the  State.  In  twenty-seven  of  thirty 
years  prior  to  its  passage  the  Democratc  party,  a portion  of  the  time 
under  another  name,  had  controlled  the  State.  In  seven  years  it  had 
elected  its  candidate  for  Governor  with  practically  no  opposition,  and  in 
the  other  twenty  years  by  substantial  majorities.  After  that  enactment 
sixty  years  passed  before  a Democratic  Governor  was  chosen  by  popular 
vote.  In  the  meantime  but  two  were  seated  by  the  Legislature,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a majority,  chose  from  the  three  high  candidates.  The 
story  of  that  revolution  is  read  in  that  of  the  popular  attitude  toward 
prohibition. 

Owing  to  a constitutional  change  there  was  no  State  election  in 
1851,  and  it  was  not  until  1852  that  the  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
pass  upon  “The  Maine  Law.”  That  year  Governor  Hubbard  was  renom- 
inated by  his  party  despite  the  opposition  of  a militant  minority  in  it. 
In  the  following  election  he  received  more  votes  than  in  either  of  the 
two  years  when  he  had  been  elected,  but  failed  to  obtain  a majority,  and 
his  Whig  competitor,  also  committed  to  prohibition,  was  chosen  by 
the  Legislature.  Governor  Hubbard’s  defeat  was  compassed  by  anti- 
prohibition Democrats  because  of  his  approval  of  “The  Maine  Law.” 
But  the  latter  was  sustained.  Of  the  94,000  votes  cast  for  Governor 
over  70,000  were  for  candidates  committed  to  it,  and  the  Legislature 
was  chosen  by  a large  majority  also  favorable.  In  1853  the  bolting 
Democrats  of  1852  secured  the  regular  Democratic  nomination  for  a 
man  of  their  choice.  But  Maine  Law  Democrats  bolted  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  defeat  him,  and  a Whig  Governor  was  again  elected  by  the 
Legislature.  That  year  also  a large  majority  of  the  popular  vote  was 
given  to  gubernatorial  candidates  committed  to  prohibition,  and  the 
Legislature  elected  was  favorable  to  it  in  overwhelming  proportion. 

In  1854,  the  bolting  Democratic  Maine  Law  candidate  of  1853, 
Anson  P.  Morrill,  was  again  a candidate  on  a Maine  Law  platform.  In 
an  effort  to  recover  control  of  the  State,  Democratic  leaders  nominated 
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for  Governor  their  strongest  and  best.  Full  of  years  and  honor,  Albion 
K.  Parris  was  called  from  his  well-earned  repose  in  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  people  to  attempt  to  recover  the  lost  prestige  of  the  party 
which  had  honored  him  as  it  had  none  other.  But,  though  he  had 
been  elected  Governor  five  times,  three  of  the  five  with  practical  unanim- 
ity, the  task  was  too  great.  He  received  only  half  as  many  votes  as 
Governor  Hubbard  did  in  1852,  and  his  Maine  Law  competitor  led  him 
by  a plurality  more  than  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  his  own  vote.  He  lost  of 
his  party  some  three  thousand  who  voted  for  a distinctively  anti- 
prohibition Democrat  as  Mr.  Parris  was  not.  The  Maine  Law  candi- 
date, Mr.  Morrill,  was  made  Governor  by  a Legislature  stronger  for  pro- 
hibition than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

With  that  status  and  a record  of  large  popular  majorities  in  suc- 
cessive elections  the  friends  of  prohibition  had  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  firmly  established  in  the  State.  But  a reverse  was  in  store  for  it. 
In  1855,  what  was  left  of  the  two  former  leading  parties  in  the  State 
united  in  nominations  for  the  Legislature  upon  a coalition  ticket.  For 
Governor  each  ran  its  own  candidate.  Governor  Morrill  was  renom- 
inated by  what  was  that  year  named  the  Republican  party  and  which 
endorsed  “The  Maine  Law.”  The  issue,  as  defined  by  the  organs  and 
orators  of  the  coalition,  was  between  what  they  called  the  “ill-considered 
and  arbitrary  ‘Maine  law,’  ” and  a “suitable  prohibitory  law,”  the  Repub- 
lican party  standing  for  the  former;  the  coalition  for  the  latter. 

In  this  year  the  vote  for  Governor  Morrill  was  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  larger  than  in  1854,  and  more  than  ever  before  polled  in  the  State 
for  a candidate  for  Governor.  But  it  was  less  than  a majority.  The 
Republican  party  elected  two  Senators  and  sixty-one  Representatives; 
its  combined  opponents  twenty-nine  Senators  and  ninety  Representatives, 
and  with  control  of  the  Legislature,  made  Judge  Samuel  Wells,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate,  Governor. 

Prohibition  was  repealed.  The  substituted  License  Law  was  per- 
haps the  most  carefully  drawn  statute  of  the  kind  ever  enacted.  The 
change  was  not  made  without  opposition  from  some  coalition  legislators. 
Notable  among  them  was  Lot  M.  Morrill,  a brother  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor, and  coalition  president  of  the  Senate.  He  took  the  floor  and 
warned  his  political  associates  that  their  defeat  would  follow  their 
restoration  of  the  license  system,  left  his  party,  and  in  1857  was  elected 
Governor,  by  the  Republicans,  and  as  such  signed  a law  repealing  license 
and  restoring  prohibition. 
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In  1856,  the  Republican  party,  in  preparing  for  its  campaign  for 
Governor,  tacitly  agreed  to  hold  the  prohibition  issue  in  abeyance  and 
to  give  the  new  license  law  a fair  trial.  Its  opponents  insisted  through- 
out the  contest  that  Republican  success  would  mean  the  restoration  of 
prohibition.  The  Republicans  elected  their  candidate,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
by  a majority  of  nearly  20,000.  To  the  Legislature,  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  only  five  of  the  legislators  who  in  the  previous  year  had 
voted  to  substitute  license  for  prohibition,  were  chosen.  That  body  in  a 
revision  of  the  statutes,  refused  to  include  the  license  law,  evidence  of 
its  results  from  all  over  the  State  making  certain  the  restoration  of  pro- 
hibition the  next  year. 

In  1857,  the  Republican  party,  as  before  noted,  nominated  Lot  M. 
Morrill  for  Governor.  In  its  platform  it  declared  in  substance,  that 
license  was  inadequate  and  that  the  public  welfare  could  best  be  secured 
by  a suitable  prohibitory  law  which  would  be  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  people.  The  Democratic  State  convention  declared  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  license  law.  The  Republicans  elected  their  candidate 
for  Governor  by  12,000  majority.  The  Legislature  in  both  branches 
was  Republican  by  large  majorities. 

A prohibitory  law,  less  drastic  in  some  of  its  provisions  than  was 
“The  Maine  Law,”  was  enacted.  It  passed  the  Senate  twenty-four  yeas 
to  one  nay,  and  the  House  one  hundred  and  four  yeas  to  twenty-seven 
nays,  a strict  party  vote.  It  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  a special 
election.  They  were  to  choose  between  “The  Prohibitory  Law  of  1858,” 
and  “The  License  Law  of  1855.”  The  popular  vote  was,  for  the  former, 
28,855,  f°r  the  latter,  5,912.  The  new  law  was  assailed  by  its  oppo- 
nents in  the  political  campaign  of  1858,  but  was  sustained  by  the  election 
of  a Governor  and  Legislature  favorable  to  it.  It  has  remained  as  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  prohibitory  legislation  in  the  State. 

The  Republican  party,  responsible  for  the  restoration  of  prohibition, 
held  control  in  the  State  from  1857  until  1880.  In  the  latter  year  it 
failed  to  elect  its  candidate  for  Governor.  As  significant  of  the  views 
of  its  leaders  as  to  the  strength  of  prohibition  as  an  issue  it  is  noted 
that  in  preparing  to  recover  its  control,  in  1882,  they  declared  for  a 
constitutional  prohibitory  amendment.  The  Legislature  chosen  in  that 
year  submitted  such  an  amendment,  by  a vote  of  twenty-two  to  two  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  ninety-one  to  thirty-one.  The  vote  was  not 
strictly  partisan,  but  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirteen  yeas  one  hundred 
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and  six  were  Republicans.  The  popular  vote  upon  the  amendment  was 
70,783  in  favor  and  23,811  opposed. 

The  Republican  party  from  its  organization,  save  in  1856,  uniformly 
endorsed  prohibition  in  its  platforms.  Almost  as  regularly  the  Demo- 
cratic party  opposed  it.  But  a few  years  passed  after  the  ratification  of 
the  prohibitory  amendment  before  active  and  persistent  efforts  com- 
menced to  have  that  amendment  resubmitted.  For  some  time  they  met 
with  little  favor.  A great  majority  of  Republicans  and  a small  minority 
of  Democrats  were  opposed  to  such  action.  One  year  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  publicly  declared  for  resubmission,  but 
found  so  little  support  for  it  in  his  party  that,  as  a member  of  the  Senate, 
he  voted  against  it.  Another  year,  a Republican  sought  his  party’s 
nomination  for  Governor  on  a resubmission  platform,  but  he  was  so 
badly  beaten  in  his  canvass  for  delegates  that  he  withdrew  and  recanted 
his  committal  to  it.  Both,  as  was  quite  generally  the  case  with  Repub- 
lican resubmissionists,  declared  themselves  favorable  to  prohibition  and 
their  intent  to  vote  to  retain  the  amendment,  if  resubmitted. 

In  1910,  the  Democratic  party,  as  usual,  declared  in  its  platform  for 
resubmission  of  the  prohibitory  amendment.  Quite  generally  the  ques- 
tion was  ignored  by  speakers  and  candidates  of  both  parties.  Republi- 
can opponents  of  it,  anticipating  defeat  of  their  party,  were  anxious  that 
prohibition  should  not  be  chargeable  with  it;  and  leading  Democrats, 
with  little  faith  in  its  strength  as  an  issue,  were  as  willing  to  keep  it  in 
the  background. 

The  Democrats  elected  their  candidate  for  Governor,  and  a majority 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  sponsored  resubmission.  It  was 
carried  in  the  Senate  twenty-three  yeas,  all  Democrats  but  one,  to  seven 
nays,  all  Republicans.  In  the  House,  the  Democrats  needed  and  obtained 
Republican  aid  to  secure  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  that  branch 
the  yeas  were  one  hundred  and  four,  including  eighty-two  Democrats 
and  twenty-two  Republicans.  The  nays  were  thirty-seven,  all  Republi- 
cans. Some  of  the  Republicans  in  explaining  their  yea  vote  took  occa- 
sion to  declare  their  continued  fidelity  to  prohibition. 

The  popular  vote  upon  the  question  was  very  close,  60,095  favoring 
the  abrogation  of  the  amendment,  and  60,853  f°r  retaining  it.  But  with 
that  result,  narrow  as  the  margin  was,  organized  hostility  to  prohibition 
in  the  State  ceased.  Later  with  the  ratification  of  the  prohibitory 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  there  came  general  acquies- 
cence with  it. 
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Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society 

By  Frank  W.  Hutt,  Recording  Secretary,  Taunton, 
Massachusetts 


HE  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  one  of  the  long-established 
historical  institutions  in  New  England,  is  the  repository  of 
many  valued  papers  and  books  of  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary interest  in  the  “Old  Colony”  section,  and  with  a mem- 
bership of  over  eight  hundred,  holds  a place  of  increasing  significance 
among  institutions  of  its  kind. 


Its  officers  are:  President,  Frank  L.  Tinkham;  vice-presidents, 

Walter  C.  Baylies,  Ralph  Davol,  Frank  A.  Hubbard,  M.  D.,  George  A. 
King,  Marcus  A.  Rhodes;  recording  secretary  and  librarian,  Frank  W. 
Hutt;  corresponding  secretary,  Silas  D.  Reed;  treasurer,  Allston  Estes 
Williams;  historiographer,  Joshua  E.  Crane;  directors,  Miss  Sarah  B. 
Williams,  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Crandell,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Dauphin,  George  H. 
Eddy,  Allen  P.  Hoard,  Robert  M.  Leach,  Miss  S.  Lizzie  Dunbar,  John 
G.  Williams. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  charter  of  the  Old  Colony  His- 
torical Society,  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  was  observed  at  Historical  Hall 
in  May,  1928,  with  a large  attendance  of  members  and  friends,  including 
delegates  from  the  Fall  River,  the  Old  Dartmouth  and  the  Old  Bridge- 
water  Historical  Societies,  Frank  L.  Tinkham  presiding. 

With  an  allegorical  presentation,  the  anniversary  was  observed  in 
the  personification  of  people  and  events  that  have  had  to  do  with  the 
story  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society.  The  stage  had  been  arranged 
with  a classical  effect,  the  background  representing  the  facade  of  a tem- 
ple, the  Temple  of  Memory,  consisting  of  six  Tuscan  pillars  with  entab- 
lature, the  latter  having  the  society’s  motto,  “Patrum  Memoriam  Cus- 
todire,”  and  over  the  capitals  of  each  column  appearing  the  names  of 
Hall,  Emery,  Daggett,  Morton,  Reed,  Brigham,  a group  of  prominent 
leaders  and  founders,  the  columns  being  relieved  with  blue  background. 
Here  gathered  the  personification  of  groups  and  eras  in  the  society’s  his- 
tory (in  this  instance  called  Voices)  in  council,  and  here  came  Historia, 
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attended  by  Vesta,  the  protectress  of  the  hearth  and  the  home,  to  preside 
at  the  assembly. 

The  cast  in  the  allegory  was  as  follows : Llistoria,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Hart;  Voice  of  the  “Mayflower,”  Miss  Una  E.  Dary;  Voice  of  the  Pion- 
eers, Mrs.  Percival  C.  Lincoln;  Voice  of  Bristol  County,  Miss  Mary  J. 
King;  Voice  of  Taunton,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Church;  Voice  of  the 
Founders,  Mrs.  Clement  Hart;  Voice  of  the  Cedar  Street  Hall,  Mrs. 
Robert  C.  Witherell;  Voice  of  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society,  Mrs. 
Harry  P.  Thomas;  Voice  of  the  Anniversary,  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Knox; 
Vesta,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Brooks,  Jr. 

The  programme  was  as  follows : 

Following  the  processional  of  the  larger  group,  the  announcement  by 
Vesta,  and  the  greeting  and  crowning  of  Historia  by  the  Voice  of  the 
Anniversary,  Mrs.  Hart  made  her  proclamation : 

HISTORIA 

I am  Historia.  I cannot  number 

That  clerkly  host,  my  willing,  wise  recorders, 

The  folk-song  makers,  men  in  holy  orders, 

Who  long  ago  have  entered  into  slumber. 

I cannot  number  these,  my  harpists  loyal, 

In  tent  or  cloister,  or  in  pageant  royal. 

I am  Historia.  From  that  far  morning 

When  first  my  tribal  seers  were  vision-bringers, 

There  have  been  countless  prophets,  priests,  and  singers, 

With  messages  of  triumph  or  of  warning, 

Poets  of  wild  clans  or  of  cultured  races, 

Scribes  of  lost  peoples  and  forgotten  places. 

Where  unknown  Aryan  villages  are  buried, 

Their  shrines  are  now  no  more  than  dust  forever — 

Thebes,  Athens,  Rome, — my  broken  temples  never 
Rise  from  the  general  ruin,  cleft  and  serried. 

The  life  hath  fled  from  Troy  and  Carthage  fires; 

Unroofed  are  all  mine  ancient  Norman  spires. 

But  they  that  served  therein,  and  they  that  cherished 
My  lore  of  yesterday,  and  my  tradition — 

Those  tried  apostles  of  an  age-old  mission — 

In  all  the  throes  of  change,  these  have  not  perished. 

Through  fire  and  flood,  and  every  thrall,  far-seeing, 

These  proudly  bear  the  solemn  ark  of  being. 
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Now,  with  the  new  dawn,  and  with  new  migrations, 

Men  build  my  shrines  no  more  in  base  submission 
Unto  a goddess  and  a superstition — 

Olympian  myth,  or  pagan  incantation — 

But  with  broad  purpose  and  a zeal  unfearing, 

Praise  Pilgrim  folk,  and  Pilgrim  pioneering. 

Historia  then  challenged  each  in  turn,  of  the  council,  as  follows 

VOICE  OE  THE  u MAY  FLOWER” 

Daughters  and  Sons  of  Pilgrims  keep 
Fond  record  of  that  ancient  ship; 

For  in  their  hearts  is  hidden  deep 

The  log-book  of  the  “Mayflower”  trip. 

Daughters  and  Sons  of  Pilgrims  know 
The  story  of  the  long  ago. 

Again,  from  these  far-distant  shores 
Of  Time,  whereon  we  stand  today, 

We  hear  the  dip  of  Pilgrim  oars 
Within  the  lea  of  Plymouth  Bay; 

And  “Ship,  ahoy,”  again  we  call 
Across  the  solemn  interval. 

Again,  the  “Mayflower”  heaves  in  view, 

Her  gray  sails  glistening  in  the  sun ; 

We  hear  the  voices  of  her  crew — 

We  see  the  Pilgrims,  one  by  one 
Leave  the  good  ship,  and  climb  the  knoll 
To  find  their  heaven-appointed  goal. 

This  is  the  ship  that  brought  a freight 

More  precious  than  the  captain  knew — 

Brave  venturers  of  poor  estate — 

Great-hearted  Pilgrims,  wise  and  true, 

Whose  faith  and  valor  bade  them  stay 
After  the  ship  had  sailed  away. 

No  more  the  “Mayflower”  sails  the  sea — 

She  answers  to  her  helm  no  more, 

But  all  the  ships  of  History 
No  worthier  cargo  hither  bore. 

The  souls  of  Pilgrim  pioneers 
Survive  through  all  the  changing  years. 

O fellow-voyagers,  behold, 

How  faith  and  piety  availed; 

Their  scribes  and  singers  oft  have  told 
How  true  a course  the  “Mayflower”  sailed, 
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And  how  the  Pilgrim  spirit  still 

Keeps  watch  on  yonder  Pilgrim  Hill. 

VOICE  OF  THE  PIONEERS 

Mine  was  the  task  of  yesterday 
A marvel  to  unfold ; 

I was  the  first  to  clear  the  way 
Through  barrens  bleak  and  bold ; 

With  faith  serene  and  courage  keen. 

The  Present  I foretold. 

As  Israel,  in  ages  past 
The  desert-places  sought, 

So,  in  New  England  vales  I cast 
With  Pioneers  my  lot; 

And  all  earth’s  vanities,  at  last, 

My  Pilgrim  soul  forgot. 

The  Word  Inspired,  a cloud  by  day, 

By  night  a faithful  flame, 

Appointed  my  predestined  way, 

Its  warnings  to  proclaim. 

I bowed  before  the  Yea  and  Nay 
Of  great  Jehovah’s  Name. 

0 many  and  many  a league  away, 

The  lights  of  London  are; 

The  Holland  spires,  for  many  a day 
Forgotten  rise,  afar. 

1 have  nor  sight  nor  sound  of  these — 

A willing  exile  overseas. 

A shelter  in  the  pathless  wood 
Was  high  reward  for  me. 

My  simple  fare  was  sweet  and  good 
With  labor’s  ministry; 

And  well  I knew  God’s  Fatherhood 
A gracious  boon  to  be. 

Rude  were  the  times,  and  rough  the  age 
Of  my  allotted  years; 

Stern  were  the  tasks  and  small  the  wage — 
Ceaseless  the  savage  fears; 

Yet  History  hath  many  a page 
For  these,  her  pioneers. 
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O generation  of  today, 

Accept  the  gift  of  old — 

The  life  within,  an  humbler  way 
By  Pilgrims  lives  extolled. 

The  lasting  joys  that  these  portray 
Outweigh  the  purest  gold. 

VOICE  OF  BRISTOL  COUNTY 

Lo,  I am  the  V oice  of  the  County,  that  crowns 
With  Industry’s  ardor,  her  cities  and  towns. 

A Voice  that  hath  summoned  its  people  to  stand 
For  all  the  traditions  of  May  flower-land. 

We  lead  in  the  march  of  the  hamlet  and  town 
In  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  praise  and  renown. 

Our  clans,  that  were  nurtured  in  Mayflower  years 
Were  founders  courageous,  and  brave  pioneers. 

Their  cities  and  villages,  many  a score, 

Have  proudly  arisen  by  river  and  shore; 

And  these,  in  processionals,  gather  today 
Their  tribute  to  History’s  standard  to  pay. 

A greeting  to  Taunton,  Cohannet  of  old, 

And  all  who  have  dwelt  in  her  generous  fold. 

All  hail  to  New  Bedford,  the  Dartmouth  of  yore, 
Her  whaling  renown — her  industrial  lore. 

Fall  River,  the  Freetown  of  earlier  day, 

Courageous,  resourceful,  and  strong  for  the  fray. 

And  brisk  Attleboro,  and  all  who  have  shared 
Whatever  her  sons  have  adventured  and  dared. 

We  lead  in  the  march  of  the  good  and  the  true, 

We  stand  for  the  old,  and  we  welcome  the  new. 

We  follow  the  paths  that  the  forefathers  trod; 

Our  joy  is  in  toil,  and  our  trust  is  in  God. 

VOICE  OF  TAUNTON 

O hither  came,  in  the  early  days, 

A sturdy  race,  of  the  homespun  kind. 
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They  sought  no  honors  nor  fleeting  praise — 

They  left  the  glories  of  earth  behind ; 

And,  boldly  facing  the  storm  and  stress, 

They  built  their  homes  in  the  wilderness. 

They  fished  the  rivers,  and  set  their  weirs 
Along  the  course  of  the  Tetiquet; 

They  sang  their  hymns,  and  they  made  their  prayers, 
While  peril  lurked,  and  the  foe  beset; 

But  none  complained,  as  they  won  their  place 
Among  the  heroes  of  any  race. 

The  forges  roared,  while  the  Raynham  crew 
Sang  lusty  songs  of  their  industry; 

Their  foundries  throve  and  the  hamlet  grew 
Where  long  a wilderness  used  to  be — 

For  these  created  that  old  renown 
Of  Taunton  village  and  Taunton  town. 

The  homes  thus  founded  by  pioneers — 

The  enterprise  in  their  day  begun — 

Survive  the  changes  of  passing  years, 

And  shall  persist  while  the  ages  run; 

And  Taunton’s  standards  of  civic  pride 
On  such  foundations  as  these  abide. 

O generations  that  follow  on, 

The  prim  old  Puritan  comes  no  more ; 

A new  race  enters,  with  every  dawn 
To  build  and  delve  by  the  river  shore ; 

But  we  have  memories  manifold 
Of  those  who  came  in  the  days  of  old. 

VOICE  OF  OUR  FOUNDERS 

Who  were  the  men — far-seeing  men — 

Clerk,  missioner,  and  citizen, 

Gifted  with  ready  speech  and  pen — 

Leaders  in  history— 

Whose  vision  proved  and  cleared  the  way, 

And  set  apart  our  natal  day, 

In  eighteen  fifty-three? 

Who  bore  in  mind  the  times  of  old — 

Gave  honors  due  and  manifold, 

And  with  the  scholar’s  pride  extolled 
The  fathers’  memory? 
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Who  added  to  the  fair  renown 
Of  Taunton  folk,  and  Taunton  town, 

In  eighteen  fifty-three? 

Reed,  Morton,  Daggett.  Ordronaux — - 
They  saw  our  early  temple  grow ; 

And  patient  builders,  sure  and  slow, 

With  Reed  and  Emery, 

Ames,  Wheelwright,  Crocker,  Dean  and  Blake, 

Our  history’s  first  prophets  spake, 

In  eighteen  fifty-three. 

To  such  as  these,  of  civic  fame, 

Who  built  our  shrine  of  honored  fame, 

Today  we  gather  to  acclaim 
Devoted  fealty; 

To  these,  who  proved  and  cleared  the  way, 

And  set  apart  our  natal  day 
In  eighteen  fifty-three. 

VOICE  OF  THE  CEDAR  STREET  HALL 

I am  the  Voice  of  that  cherished  assembly  old — 

Yesterday’s  forum,  and  History’s  gathering-place. 

Let  us  reenter  its  portals  awhile,  and  retrace 
Memory’s  paths  manifold, 

Glimpses  of  Memory’s  gold — 

Scenes  that  the  present  no  longer  can  claim  nor  behold. 

Now  and  again,  in  the  stress  of  our  hurry  and  speed, 

Cometh  a retrospect  most  of  us  like  to  recall ; 

Back  to  the  old,  unforgotten  Historical  Hall, 

Gladly  we  linger,  to  heed 
Voices  that  summon  and  lead 

Through  the  dim  aisles  that  are  treasured  and  hallowed,  indeed. 

Hear,  if  ye  may,  as  we  pause  at  the  Cedar  Street  door, 

Eloquent  elders,  whose  trophies  and  triumphs  we  own — 

Dean,  whose  broad  enterprise  builded  that  temple  of  stone — • 
Lovering,  leader  of  yore; 

Seaver,  who  strove  to  restore 

Landmark,  and  record,  and  genealogical  lore. 

Hark,  if  ye  may,  to  the  echoes  of  story  and  song 

Thrilling  two  score  of  Old  Colony’s  affluent  years — 

Messages  brought  to  our  threshold  by  History’s  peers; 
Fellowships  stalwart  and  strong, 

Bearing  the  ark  of  our  praiseworthy  purpose  along. 
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How  do  our  visions  the  lost  congregations  recall : 

Greeting,  and  fond  reminiscence,  and  handclasp  renew, 
Many  and  many  the  faces  that  pass  in  review, 

Faces  familiar  to  all — 

Comrades,  co-workers,  and  friends  of  Historical  Hall. 

VOICE  OF  OLD  COLONY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

I have  been  foregathering 
In  the  past — in  the  past. 

I have  been  foregathering, 

And  I’ve  found  a treasure  vast — 

Priceless  treasure,  true  and  fine, 

Treasure  that  is  yours  and  mine. 

I have  gathered  records  old 

From  the  past — from  the  past; 

Records  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 

That  long  centuries  outlast. 

Journals  of  a former  day, 

Writings  weatherworn  and  gray. 

Books  and  manuscript  are  mine 
Quaint  and  old,  quaint  and  old; 

Furniture  of  rare  design, 

Arms  and  vestments  manifold; 

Handwrought  swifts  and  ancient  reels, 

Antique  looms  and  spinning  wheels. 

Many  priceless  likenesses 

Crown  my  walls,  crown  my  walls; 

And  the  lore  my  tomes  possess 
Early  folk  recalls : 

Signature  and  portraiture — 

May  such  treasures  long  endure. 

Better  far  than  all  of  these — 

Nobler  far,  nobler  far; 

Better  than  ancestral  trees 
All  my  other  heirlooms  are. 

I have  greater  treasury, 

And  I’ll  tell  it  unto  thee. 

Taunton  archives  yieldeth  me 

Souls  of  worth,  souls  of  worth — 

Men  of  honored  industry, 

Citizens  of  humble  birth : 
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Men  and  women  true  and  wise 
In  our  civic  enterprise. 

Thus,  throughout  the  passing  years, 

I have  found,  I have  found 

Men  and  women  who  are  peers 
With  the  gifted  and  the  crowned. 

Surely,  these  are  greater  far 
Than  all  treasures  are. 

VOICE  OF  THE  ANNIVERSARY 
THE  DAY  OF  THE  FOUNDERS— TAUNTON  IN  1853 

We  pause  awhile,  for  a brief  review 
Of  the  generation  our  fathers  knew. 

A glimpse  of  the  town  and  the  old  highway, 

And  the  common  people  of  yesterday. 

On  occasions  heretofore,  there  have  been  recounted  to  us  the  succes- 
sion and  the  procession  of  personalities  and  events  that  for  decades  have 
cooperated  in  creating  and  establishing  the  history  of  the  Old  Colony 
Historical  Society.  And  it  is  largely  because  of  these  valued  portrayals 
from  gifted  men  and  women  that  we  have  received  impetus  and  inspira- 
tion to  expand  our  present  hour  activities  and  to  continue  to  enlarge 
our  field  of  labor.  What  the  progressive  steps  of  our  attainment  have 
been,  we  know;  and  in  our  society’s  proceedings,  and  in  our  local  hall 
of  fame  we  have  dutifully  recorded  the  names  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported our  cause  and  upheld  our  banner. 

On  this  seventy-fifth  anniversary  month  of  the  receiving  of  the 
society’s  charter,  then,  may  we  be  allowed  to  digress  from  the  customary 
procedure  of  reviewing  the  written  and  oft-repeated  record  of  our 
advance;  and  for  this  specific  occasion,  may  we  limit  ourselves  to  the 
retrospect  of  immediate  community  conditions,  the  homelike  local  scene 
and  surroundings,  and  the  pioneer  group  and  neighborhood  themselves, 
at  the  period  when  the  Old  Colony  Historical  Society  was  about  to  pro- 
claim its  presence  and  to  assert  its  raison  d’etre. 

What  constituted  the  common  round  of  the  nearly  forgotten  day  and 
generation — what  was  the  local  background  like  when,  at  the  opportune 
time — this  institution  was  founded?  Let  us  briefly  visualize  that  town 
of  Taunton  as  it  was  in  1853,  three-quarters  of  a century  ago,  as  to  its 
social  and  its  every  day  business,  as  well  as  its  intellectual  aspects, 
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twelve  years  before  it  entered  upon  cityhood — the  industrious,  typically 
New  England  River  community  as  it  was,  preserving  its  old  traditions, 
and  yet  moving  along  in  the  van  of  its  times. 

As  we  then,  for  a few  moments  close  the  doors  of  this  present,  we 
are  inclined  to  recall  the  era  when  this  Church  Green  was  the  still 
quieter  Academy  Street,  an  educational  center  quite  the  equal  of  that  of 
any  academic  town  in  New  England,  with  its  flourishing  scholastic  insti- 
tution, of  which  Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  master  of  arts,  was  then  the 
principal ; a street  whereon  then  stood  as  now  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
foundation,  and  whereon  resided  its  pastor  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
this  society.  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham;  the  community  era  when  Cohan- 
net  Street  was  familiarized  to  its  generation  as  Westminster  Street,  a 
bow-shaped  thoroughfare  that  turned  to  the  right  at  the  present  High 
Street,  and  at  that  time  had  an  attractive  wooden  depot  that  was  replaced 
in  1865  by  the  present  stone  depot.  It  was  then  that  Winthrop  Street 
was  Market  Street,  with  the  public  market  standing  where  the  car  barn 
is  at  present;  when  Court  Street  was  Mill  Street;  and  when  Broadway 
was  North  Street,  where  dwelt  a number  of  our  prominent  townsmen : 
Edmund  H.  Bennett,  counsellor-at-law,  afterwards  our  first  mayor,  and 
dean  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School ; William  B.  Crandell,  gifted 
teacher  of  music;  Nathaniel  Morton,  counsellor-at-law  and  our  society’s 
first  president;  Colonel  Silas  Shepard,  captain  of  industry,  and  a leader 
in  the  local  textile  world;  Rev.  Erastus  Maltby;  Nathan  Rand;  Benja- 
min L.  Wood.  How  these  names  must  recall  to  you  the  traditions  of 
those  days.  It  was  an  era  when  the  streets  were  lined  with  elm  and 
maple  trees;  when  many  of  the  commodious  old  dwellings  still  remained, 
even  on  the  main  streets,  with  their  white-curtained  windows,  and  with 
gardens  at  both  front  and  rear ; and  when  the  one-hoss  shay  still  traveled 
the  unpaved  streets,  the  horse-railroad  being  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
future. 

Taunton’s  population  when  the  historical  society  received  its  charter 
was  10,440.  We  were  patriotically  in  touch  with  all  affairs  National, 
but  a few  years  after  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War,  at  the  height  of  the 
gold  fever  interests.  Franklin  Pierce  was  President  of  the  United  States; 
Daniel  Webster,  whom  many  of  our  founders  had  seen  and  heard,  had 
died  the  year  before,  in  1852,  and  he  had  been  succeeded  in  his  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  by  Hon.  Edward  Everett;  and  John  Clifford  was 
Governor  of  this  State. 
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A manufacturing  and  an  export  town  of  considerable  importance, 
we  at  that  time  stood  well  to  the  force  with  our  nearby  friends,  Fall 
River,  whose  population  then  was  only  1,000  more  than  our  own;  and 
with  New  Bedford,  whose  population  was  5,000  more,  those  cities  not 
yet  having  entered  upon  the  full  tide  of  their  textile  activities.  Our 
river  traffic  in  grain,  iron,  lumber,  brick  and  general  hardware  was 
immense  for  the  period,  both  boats  and  sloops  plying  up  and  down  the 
river  day  and  night.  The  Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  the  first  in  their 
field  here,  were  sending  out  into  all  the  world  their  famous  product; 
and  the  Mason  Machine  Works,  that  very  year,  1853,  had  begun  to 
manufacture  locomotives.  The  Print  Works  on  Mill  Street  were  run- 
ning to  capacity;  and  the  Dean  Cotton  and  Machine  Company  and  the 
Field  Tack  Works  were  at  the  height  of  their  prosperity. 

Very  vital  and  necessary  to  our  immediate  ancestors  in  their  every- 
day existence  was  the  Main  Street  of  yesterday,  the  thoroughfare  of 
1853,  George  Babbitt,  later  one  of  our  mayors,  having  published  our 
first  directory  three  years  previously,  in  1850,  and  thus  placed  Taunton 
on  the  map  and  in  the  book.  What  were  some  of  those  familiarized 
neighborhoods  of  our  founders,  and  who  were  the  tenants  of  the  shops 
as  the  townsmen  lived  their  useful  lives?  The  stores  themselves  were 
landmarks  of  their  daily  movements  to  and  fro;  such  as  that  of  Edgar 
Hodges  Reed,  where  some  of  our  first  meetings  were  held,  and  initial 
events  deliberated  upon;  those  of  William  Washburn,  furniture  dealer; 
George  Leonard,  grocer ; George  H.  Babbitt,  commission  merchant,  and 
afterwards  mayor;  White-Jackson  and  Company,  grocers;  Jabez  F. 
Rounds,  dry  goods  merchant,  who  preceded  Nathan  H.  Skinner;  S.  H. 
Rhodes,  milliner;  Hodges  Reed,  merchant;  John  Reed,  grocer;  Wil- 
liam Hutchinson,  stove  dealer;  Abner  Pitts,  jeweler;  Salmon  Wash- 
burn, hardware  and  furniture  dealer;  many  of  whose  faces  are  today 
familiarized  to  us  on  the  walls  of  this  hall. 

This  enumeration  is  but  a small  proportion ; but  it  should  be  as  inter- 
esting and  as  valuable  to  us  as  any  of  the  locally  current  historical 
annals  ; and,  indeed,  the  Main  Street  of  1853  takes  on  a very  bright  halo 
as  we  remember  the  fact  that  the  sons  and  brothers  of  these  shop  keepers 
were  soon  to  shoulder  arms  in  the  Union  cause;  and  that  Emery  and 
others  of  our  founders  were  to  be  defenders  of  the  same  principle.  Our 
ear  drums  are  thicker  today,  so  scientists  assure  us,  than  our  fathers’ 
were  in  the  old  day  of  Main  Street,  we  have  become  so  speedy  and  so 
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noisy;  but  even  then  a magazine  writer  exclaimed  at  the  tremendous 
rapidity  of  the  omnibus  period : “Society,”  he  declared,  “is  tumbling 

ahead,  neck  and  heels;  we  grow  dizzy  with  watching  it.  What,  pray, 
is  to  become  of  our  ancient  quietude  of  manner  and  of  life?  For  our- 
selves, we  feel  out  of  breath.  We  hide  our  old  books ; we  blush  for  our 
threadbare  coat  and  our  old  silver  teasets.”  Thus  they  commiserated 
one  another.  0 tempera!  O mores! 

The  leading  townsmen  were  men  who,  like  those  they  employed, 
began  their  day’s  work  at  daybreak,  and  continued  at  the  desk  until  sun- 
set. They  wore  their  tall  hats  and  cravats,  and  were  at  home  in  their 
homespun.  They  read  the  “Daily  Gazette”  and  the  Taunton  “Times- 
Democrat”  and  bore  their  full  share  of  the  civic  responsibilities.  What- 
ever else  they  were,  they  were  avowed  Abolitionists,  and  they  sensed 
the  approach  of  some  great  upheaval  in  affairs  National.  The  Taunton 
wife  and  mother  and  daughter  had  no  woman’s  club  for  culture  and 
enlightenment;  but  they  were  invariably  attached  to  their  sewing  and 
their  aid  societies;  they  combined  in  all  efforts  to  raise  money  for  civic 
purposes;  and  withal,  they  were  famous  housekeepers  and  cooks.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  crinoline,  and  of  the  bonnets  and  broad-rimmed 
straw  hats  in  the  summer,  and  of  the  velvet  cloaks  and  manteaux  in  the 
winter. 

Distinctively  a home-loving  people,  and  civic-minded,  they  welcomed 
and  shared  in  industry,  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  their  New  England 
town,  its  excellent  type  of  citizenship,  its  community  effort  and  steady 
progress,  its  churches  and  schools,  and  its  public  utilities  many. 

The  auguries  for  the  establishment  of  an  historical  society  at  that 
hour  were  most  favorable,  despite  the  irremediable  disaster  that  had 
occurred  in  1838,  fifteen  years  before,  when  our  town  records  were 
destroyed  by  fire — a regrettable  event  that  our  society  must  always  refer 
to  with  sorrow.  Yet,  in  1853,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a very  definite 
historical  urge;  and  many  of  our  leading  citizens  had  become  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  such  an  institution  as  we  represent  today.  We  have 
heard  that  the  homes  of  Taunton  were  welcoming  as  their  guests  many 
of  the  foremost  platform  orators,  as  well  as  vocalists  and  entertainers 
of  world  renown;  they  were  quite  proud  and  happy  in  their  joyous 
levees,  as  they  called  them,  and  their  genial  social  events ; their  long- 
instituted  Templar  and  Concert  Hall  affairs,  and  their  instructive  lyceum, 
and  the  library  association  series  of  entertainments.  The  leading  periodi- 
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cals  were  in  the  library  and  on  the  reading  tables  of  the  homes  of  Taun- 
ton. Only  three  years  before,  in  1850,  the  first  number  of  “Harper’s 
Magazine”  was  published,  and  in  that  magazine,  Dickens’  “Bleak  House” 
was  being  serially  issued.  Thackeray  was  lecturing  to  large  audiences 
in  New  York  City,  Blackwood’s  and  Bentley’s  Miscellany  were  quoted 
from;  and  all  the  now  so-called  Victorian  writers  were  favorites,  Addi- 
son’s Works,  the  British  essayists  and  Swift’s  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  hav- 
ing a surprising  sale.  And  just  at  that  time,  contributions  to  every 
department  of  intellectual  progress  were  receiving  splendid  impetus. 
Some  of  our  townsmen,  professional  men  and  others,  were  enjoying  trips 
abroad,  and  receiving  inspiration  thereby;  and  at  a time  when  the 
steamers  “America”  and  “Pacific”  were  accomplishing  the  ocean  pas- 
sage at  the  stupendous  speed  of  nine  days  and  ten  hours. 

If  we  are  alert  to  the  signs  of  those  times,  and  to  the  strong  and 
capable  personal  forces  that  were  at  work,  we  at  once  perceive  that  a 
trio  of  men,  each  of  distinguishing  gifts  and  character,  had  more  to  do 
than  any  other  with  the  element  and  the  incentive  of  historical  writing, 
that  lay  for  us  our  foundations.  One  of  this  trio  never  lived  to  witness 
the  fulfillment  of  the  historical  society’s  plans,  but  we  must  ever  vener- 
ate him  for  his  historic  labors.  Hon.  Francis  Baylies,  historian,  legisla- 
tor, diplomat,  attorney-at-law,  had  died  on  October  28,  1852;  and  his 
chief  published  work,  “The  Old  Colony  Memorial,”  in  its  two  volumes, 
was  then  at  the  height  of  its  popularity;  and  has  since  been  accepted  in 
its  essentials  as  a basic  work  for  all  later  histories.  To  the  hospitable 
home  of  Francis  Baylies  came  as  welcome  guests,  statesmen  and  authors 
of  note,  and  people  of  distinction  in  all  walks  of  life.  His  life-work  and 
his  influence  were  a most  significant  force  in  the  historical  society 
projects.  He  was  a herald  and  a fore-runner  of  our  work. 

Preeminent  spirit,  indeed,  in  our  earliest  and  later  years  of  institu- 
tional activity,  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  Emery  was  a charter  member  of 
this  society,  and  its  president  for  many  years.  In  all  matters  whatever, 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  the  city,  he  was  an  indomitable 
leader  and  ally.  He  was  an  historian  upon  all  occasions;  and  his  chief 
work,  “A  History  of  Taunton”  is  the  standard  publication  of  the  name 
and  purpose.  In  the  very  year  of  our  institution  appeared  his  two  vol- 
umes “The  Ministry  of  Taunton,”  a work  that  is  replete  with  informa- 
tion of  greatest  value  to  our  early  history  and  that  was  of  prime  impor- 
tance in  the  historical  society  movement.  He  was  an  admirable  host, 
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and  his  estimable  wife  was  a most  gracious  hostess,  and  we  are  honored 
in  having  their  portraits  on  these  walls  at  this  hour.  They  welcomed  to 
their  home  many  public  speakers  who  brought  the  messages  of  the  time 
and  the  hour  to  Taunton.  It  was  at  Dr.  Emery’s  house  that  the  first 
meeting  of  the  society  took  place,  a year  after  the  society  had  received  its 
charter;  and  it  was  at  this  meeting  that  the  original  code  of  by-laws 
were  adopted  and  steps  taken  towards  the  acquisition  of  a permanent 
headquarters.  Our  society  can  point  to  no  more  generous  friend  in  all 
its  history. 

Captain  John  Williams  Dean  Hall  may  be  accounted  the  third  in  this 
trio  of  historians.  He  was  in  his  own  most  useful  way  the  instigator 
and  popular  annunciator  of  the  historical  organization  and  endeavor.  As 
editor  at  that  period  of  the  Taunton  “Whig  and  Democrat,”  he  was  an 
indefatigable  exponent  of  the  preservation  of  records  and  of  relics  his- 
torical. In  his  editorials  and  his  news  columns,  he  breathed  a most  intel- 
ligent spirit  in  such  matters ; and  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  urge  his  con- 
stituency to  prepare  and  to  publish  articles  relating  to  old  sections  of  the 
city,  ancient  houses  and  families,  and  old  institutions.  Therein  and 
otherwise,  he  was  a most  prolific  contributor  to  all  historical  effort;  his 
chief  work  being  the  “Genealogy  of  the  Hall  Family.”  He  was  for  many 
years  the  secretary  of  this  society;  and  it  was  he  who  stressed  the  fact 
of  the  necessity  of  a “History  of  Taunton,”  which  Dr.  Emery  was  des- 
tined to  produce. 

No  one  of  the  leaders  answers  to  a roll  call  today;  but  we  happily 
recall  them  thus : Associated  with  these  three  promoters  of  the  histori- 
cal movement  were  William  Baylies  and  Edmund  Baylies;  Nathaniel 
Morton,  son  of  Governor  Marcus  Morton,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
formulated  the  plans  for  the  society,  himself  becoming  our  first  presi- 
dent in  1854;  Hon.  John  Daggett,  Attleboro’s  historian,  whose  library 
we  possess,  and  who  succeeded  Mr.  Morton  as  our  president;  Rev.  Mor- 
timer Blake,  pastor  and  classical  scholar ; John  Ordronaux,  brilliant  legal 
light  and  our  first  recording  secretary;  Edgar  Hodges  Reed,  collabora- 
tor in  all  local  historical  effort,  collector  of  necrological  inscriptions,  and 
afterwards  our  recording  secretary  : Rev.  Charles  H.  Brigham,  writer, 
organizer  and  pastor;  Samuel  L.  Crocker,  business  man  and  historian; 
Henry  B.  Wheelwright,  A.  M.,  educator,  principal  of  Bristol  Academy ; 
William  R.  Deane ; Dr.  Caleb  Swan,  of  Easton ; Lawyer  Ellis  Ames,  of 
Canton. 
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These  men  were  the  leaders,  many  were  their  associates,  and  in  that 
very  year,  1853,  they  were  engaged  in  promoting  the  Library  Associa- 
tion lectures,  with  such  men  as  speakers  as  Professor  C.  C.  Felton,  of 
Harvard,  whose  ringing  dedicatory  address  had  been  heard  in  this  very 
building  in  1852;  President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College;  Hon.  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  Boston;  Hon.  John  J.  Gilchrist,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

In  our  mind’s  eye,  we  can  see  our  townsmen  of  that  day  present  in 
large  numbers  at  these  lectures,  as  also  at  those  of  old  Templar  Hall, 
when  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  “Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,”  had 
held  forth  on  two  occasions;  where  the  Hutchinsons,  popular  vocalists, 
sang  their  way  into  the  people’s  hearts;  and  at  Central  Hall,  dedicated 
that  very  year,  1853,  where  were  heard  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  General 
N.  P.  Banks,  and  the  noted  singers,  Madame  Sontag  and  Adelaide 
Phillips. 

Aside  from  these,  too,  their  support  was  given  the  Beethoven  Society, 
William  Crandell,  founder,  whose  meetings  at  that  time  were  being  held 
at  Concert  Hall,  Henry  Dean,  leader;  as  well  as  to  the  Bristol  County 
Agricultural  Society,  its  fairs  and  its  speakers. 

Brief  glimpses  these,  all  too  brief  and  unsatisfactory  of  a venerated 
era  and  a people  that  sponsored  our  approach  to  the  field  historical.  The 
scene  has  shifted  many  a time  and  oft  since  the  beginnings  of  1853, 
and  we  have  emerged  upon  unlooked-for  arenas  of  action.  But  because 
of  the  fact  that  Morton,  Emery,  the  Reeds,  Daggett  and  their  partners 
and  successors  lived  and  worked  in  our  earlier  behalf,  we  are  inclined 
to  give  most  heartfelt  thanks  today. 
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JUET  (JEWETT). 

Arms — Argent  on  a cross  gules  five  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

FAY. 

Arms — Argent  six  roses  gules. 

Crest— A dexter  arm  holding  in  the  gauntlet  a dagger,  all  proper. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

BORING. 

Arms- — Quarterly  argent  and  gules  a bend  engrailed  sable. 

Crest — Out  of  a bowl  or,  five  quills  erect  argent. 

Motto — Faire  sans  dire.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

BLOOD. 

Arms — Gules  a knife  argent  haft  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

CHADOCK  (CHATTOCK)  (SHATTUCK). 

Arms — Gules  an  inescutcheon  argent  charged  with  a plain  cross  of  the 
field  within  an  orle  of  martlets  of  the  second. 

Crest — A martlet  argent.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

PEIRCE  (PIERCE). 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  humettee  gules  between  three  ravens  rising 
sable. 

Crest — A dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak. 

Motto — Dixit  et  fecit.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 


Jewett  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  C.  Finley,  New  York  City 

Arm, f — Argent  on  a cross  gules  five  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  field. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

EWETT  is  a name  which  has  flourished  in  England  and 
America  since  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
in  1066.  Throughout  the  centuries  the  family  has  main- 
tained its  reputation  for  integrity  and  service.  The  Ameri- 
can branch  of  this  old  English  family  has  been  prominent  in  all  walks 
of  life  since  its  founder  first  set  foot  on  these  shores.  In  colonial  gov- 
ernment, in  civil  and  military  life,  and  in  professional  achievement,  the 
name  of  Jewett  has  always  stood  for  single-minded  devotion  to  duty. 

By  derivation  the  name  means  “the  son  of  Julian.”  Julian  or  Gil- 
lian was  a popular  personal  name  many  centuries  ago,  and  in  many 
localities  it  was  used  in  the  diminutive  forms  Juliet  and  Gilot.  This 
was  gradually  slurred  into  Juwet  or  Jewett.  The  name  was  spelled  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways,  among  them  Jowett,  Jowitt,  Juet,  Juatt,  etc.  It 
appears  frequently  on  the  early  records  of  England.  William  Juet  is 
found  in  the  county  of  Hunts  in  1273,  and  other  persons  of  the  name 
are  found  in  Chester,  London,  Yorkshire,  and  Somersetshire. 

Henri  de  Juatt,  of  the  “House  of  Juatt,”  was  one  of  the  knights  who 
took  part  in  the  first  Crusade,  1096-1099.  Another  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  Henry  Jewet,  to  whom,  on  July  5,  i486,  King 
Henry  VIII  granted  the  offices  of  “Forrester  of  Windsor  Forest  and 
Parker  of  Sunning-Hill  Park  within  Windsor  Forest”  for  life. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  F.  C. 

Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  of  America,”  Vol.  I, 

pp.  14-19;  “The  Jewett  Family  of  America  Year  Book,”  pp.  40-49.) 

I.  Edward  Jewett  was  born  about  1580  in  Bradford,  West  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  died  there.  His  will  was  dated  February  2, 
1614,  and  proved  by  his  widow  July  12,  1615;  it  is  on  file  in  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  York.  He  was  a manufacturer  and  merchant  of  cloth,  a 
man  of  considerable  property,  and  one  who  bore  the  title  of  “Gentle- 
man.” He  married,  October  1,  1604,  in  Bradford,  Mary  Taylor,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Taylor.  This  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  Bradford  par- 
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ish  register.  Children,  born  in  Bradford:  I.  William,  baptized  Septem- 
ber 15,  1605.  2.  Maximilian,  baptized  October  4,  1607;  married  (first) 
Ann;  (second)  Elinor  Boynton.  3.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  4. 
Sarah. 

(F.  C.  Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  of  America,” 
PP-  3-4-) 

II.  losepli  lewett,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  (Taylor)  Jewett,  was 
baptized  December  31,  1609,  in  Bradford,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire, 
England,  and  was  buried  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  February  26,  1660. 
Together  with  his  wife,  one  or  two  children,  and  his  brother  Maxi- 
milian, he  sailed  from  Hull,  England,  in  the  ship  “John,”  in  1638,  thus 
arriving  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  within  ten  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment made  in  that  place.  The  Jewetts  were  associated  with  other  set- 
tlers from  Yorkshire  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  of  Rowley,  England,  and  it  was  this  company  which  founded 
Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1639.  They  also  introduced  into  America 
the  manufacture  of  cloth.  As  Joseph  Jewett  was  the  son  of  a cloth  man- 
ufacturer, he  undoubtedly  was  familiar  with  this  industry  and  helped  to 
establish  it  on  American  soil. 

On  May  22,  1639,  Joseph  Jewett  was  admitted  as  a freeman  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  subsequently  became  a leading  citizen  of 
Rowley,  where  he  owned  much  land  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town.  He  was  chosen  as  a representative  to  the  General  Court 
from  1651  to  1654  and  again  in  1660.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  records 
as  “clothier”  (which  then  denoted  a manufacturer  of  cloth)  and  later 
as  “merchant.” 

Joseph  Jewett  married  (first),  in  Bradford,  England,  October  1, 
1634,  Mary  Mallinson,  who  was  buried  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  April 
12,  1652;  (second),  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  13,  1653,  Ann 
Allen,  widow  of  Captain  Bozoan  Allen,  of  Boston.  She  was  buried 
February  8,  1660-61.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Jeremiah,  born  in 
Bradford,  England,  about  1637;  died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  May 
20,  1714;  married,  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  May  1,  1661,  Sarah  Dick- 
inson, daughter  of  Thomas  and  Janet  Dickinson ; was  a soldier  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  2.  Sarah,  born  probably  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  about 
1639;  buried  December  17,  1665;  married,  June  24,  1657,  Captain  Philip 
Nelson,  who  was  a Harvard  graduate,  and  prominent  in  Sir  William 
Phipp’s  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia;  he  married  (second)  Elizabeth 
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Lowell.  3.  Hannah,  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  April  15,  1641; 
married  (first)  John  Carlton,  son  of  Edward  and  Ellen  (Freeman)  Carl- 
ton, who  died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  January  22,  1668;  (second) 
Christopher  Babbage,  son  of  Roger  and  Hester  Babbage,  of  Totnes, 
Devonshire,  England.  4.  Nehemiah,  of  whom  further.  5.  Faith  (twin), 
born  March  5 or  15,  1645,  m Rowley,  Massachusetts,  died  in  infancy.  6. 
Patience  (twin),  born  March  5 or  15,  1645,  'n  Rowley,  Massachusetts; 
married  (first),  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1666,  Shubeal  Walker, 
of  Bradford,  Massachusetts;  (second)  a Dole.  Children  of  second 
marriage,  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts:  7.  Mary,  born  February  4, 
1654,  died  in  infancy.  8.  Captain  Joseph,  born  February  1,  1656,  died 
in  Rowley,  October  30,  1694;  married,  January  16,  1680,  Ruth  Wood, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Wood,  who  married  (second)  John  Lunt; 
served  in  King  Philip’s  War.  9.  Faith,  married,  in  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts, May  20,  1678,  John  Pingry,  son  of  Deacon  Moses  and  Lydia 
(Clement)  Pingry. 

(Ibid,  Vol.  I,  pp.  15-19,  7-35-) 

III.  Nehemiah  Jezvett,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Mallinson)  Jewett, 
was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  April  6,  1643,  ar,d  died  January  1, 
1719-20.  He  was  a freeman  at  Lynn,  April  29,  1668.  Although  own- 
ing land  in  Rowley,  he  apparently  made  his  home  in  Ipswich,  Massachu- 
setts. Fie  drew  up  most  of  the  wills  and  deeds  for  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  was  evidently  an  important  man  in  Essex  County.  We  find  his 
name  appearing  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony  and  also  in  those 
of  the  church.  He  was  an  elder  of  the  church,  a representative  to  the 
General  Court  from  1689  to  1719,  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1693,  1694, 
and  1719,  and  Justice  of  the  Session  in  1711  and  1712. 

Nehemiah  Jewett  married,  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1668, 
Exercise  Pierce.  (Pierce  II.)  Children,  born  in  Ipswich,  baptized  in 
Rowley,  Massachusetts:  1.  Mary,  born  August  9,  1673;  married  (inten- 
tions published  April  24,  1708)  Benjamin  Skillion,  of  Ipswich.  2. 
Thomas  (or  Nehemiah),  born  August  8,  1675;  died  November  26, 
167 5.  3.  Joanna,  born  May  8,  1677;  married,  November  9 or  10,  1697, 
Thomas  Varnum  (or  Warren),  of  Ipswich.  4.  Nathan,  born  October 
25,  1679,  died  November  8,  1679.  5.  Mercy,  born  February  11,  1680- 

1681,  died  August  30,  1681.  6.  Nehemiah,  born  March  14,  1683,  died 
August  24,  1747;  married,  in  Salem,  December  8,  1700,  Katherine  Gar- 
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land.  7.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  8.  Mehitable,  born  December  30, 
1687,  died  May  23,  1688.  9.  Mehitable,  born  September  16,  1689,  died 
November  or  December,  1742;  married,  May,  1715,  Daniel  Dow,  of 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  10.  Benjamin,  born  September  28,  1691,  died 
January  22,  1715-16;  married,  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  January  12, 
1 714-15,  Reform  Trescott,  of  Milton.  11.  Purchase,  born  March  7, 
1695,  died  August  7,  1695. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  3°-54-) 

IV.  Joseph  Jewett,  son  of  Nehemiah  and  Exercise  (Pierce)  Jewett, 
was  born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  September  14,  1685,  and  baptized  in 
Rowley,  on  September  20  following.  He  died  in  Peppered,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1751.  He  settled  first  on  part  of  his  father’s  farm  at  Ipswich, 
but  removed  to  Groton  in  1720.  He  married,  January  1,  1707-08,  Jane 
Hazen.  (Hazen  III.)  Children.  1.  Joseph,  born  in  Ipswich,  October 
9,  1708;  married  Mary.  2.  Exercise,  born  November  19,  1710,  in  Ips- 
wich; married,  April  4,  1732,  James  Horsley,  of  North  Town.  3. 
Edward,  born  June  15,  1714,  in  Ipswich,  died  in  Stowe,  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  30,  1790;  married,  in  1741,  Sarah  Farmer,  of  Billerica, 
Massachusetts.  4.  Nehemiah,  born  February  28,  1716-17,  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts,  died  September  13,  1758-59;  married,  August  29,  1738, 
Lydia  Blood,  of  Groton.  (Blood  IV.)  5.  Jedediah,  of  whom  further. 
6.  Jane,  born  in  Groton,  April  12,  1722;  married  a Sloan.  7.  Benja- 
min, born  November  30,  1724;  married,  December  31,  1754,  Sarah 
Flagg,  of  Hollis,  New  Hampshire;  served  in  the  Revolution.  8.  Hep- 
sibeth,  born  in  Groton,  August  12,  1727;  married  Ezekiel  Shattuck,  of 
Peppered,  Massachusetts. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  54-102.) 

V.  Jedediah  Jewett,  son  of  Joseph  and  Jane  (Hazen)  Jewett,  was 
born  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  September  5,  1719,  and  died  in  Pep- 
pered, Massachusetts,  May  12,  1804.  He  was  a farmer  of  considerable 
property,  and  held  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  his  town,  serving 
often  in  public  offices.  In  1756  he  and  his  wife  became  members  of  the 
church  of  which  a son  and  a grandson  were  afterward  deacons. 

Jedediah  Jewett  married  (first),  at  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1745,  Elizabeth  Shattuck  (Shattuck  V);  (second),  October  1, 
1783,  Mrs.  Mary  Baldwin,  of  Townsend,  Massachusetts.  Children  of 
first  marriage:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  January  25,  1745-46,  died  in  Pep- 
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perell,  April  9,  1773;  married,  January  12,  1769,  James  Blood,  Jr.,  who 
married  (second)  Martha  Shattuck.  2.  Keziah,  born  in  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, October  6,  1748;  married,  in  Peppered,  November  26,  1767, 
Joshua  Blood,  son  of  Deacon  David  Blood.  3.  Edith,  born  in  Groton, 
January  4,  1752,  died  in  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  October  23,  1848; 
married,  in  Townsend,  Massachusetts,  October  14,  1777,  Abel  Parker,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier.  4.  Jedediah,  born  at  Peppered,  April  22,  1754; 
died  there  1840;  married  (first),  in  Townsend,  May  8,  1776,  Rachel 
Blood;  (second)  Sally  Had;  served  in  the  Revolution.  5.  Edmund, 
of  whom  further.  6.  Hepzibah,  born  in  Peppered,  January  24,  1760, 
died  in  1816;  married,  May  9,  1786,  her  cousin,  Ezekiel  Perham,  of 
Peppered,  who  married  (second)  Phebe  Oaks. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  100-01,  185-87.) 

VI.  Deacon  Edmund  lezvett,  son  of  Jedediah  and  Elizabeth  (Shat- 
tuck) Jewett,  was  born  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  February  11,  1757, 
and  died  there  May  19,  1835.  He  was  a farmer  and  a deacon  of  the 
Congregational  church.  He  also  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
serving  as  a private  in  Captain  Isaac  Wood’s  company,  Colonel  Jona- 
than Reed’s  regiment  of  guards.  He  married,  at  Peppered,  November 
23,  1784,  Maria  Blood,  who  died  May  2,  1853,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Mary  (Gilson)  Blood,  of  Dunstable.  Children,  born  in  Peppered,  Mas- 
sachusetts: 1.  Susan,  born  December  3,  1786,  died  in  1856;  married, 
May  2,  1812,  John  Blood.  2.  Edmund,  born  October  10,  1788,  died 
April  3,  1870;  married,  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  May  14,  1815,  Phebe 
Shepley.  3.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  4.  Lucy,  born  April  2,  1795,  died 
unmarried.  5.  Ralph,  born  March  6,  1797,  died  without  issue,  January 
29,  1850;  married  Mary  Jewed. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  187,  31 1 ; Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  in  the  War 
of  Revolution,  Vol.  VIII.) 

VII.  Deacon  Henry  lewett,  son  of  Deacon  Edmund  and  Maria 

(Blood)  Jewett,  was  born  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  October  28,  1792, 
and  died  in  1881.  He  was  a deacon  of  the  church  and  held  many  town 
offices.  He  married  (first),  in  1820,  Rebecca  Blood  (Blood  VII)  ; (sec- 
ond) Eliza  Tucker,  who  died  in  1893.  Children  of  first  marriage,  born 
in  Peppered,  Massachusetts:  1.  Dr.  Henry  Alfred,  died  in  Northboro, 

Massachusetts,  August  26,  1895;  married,  in  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1849,  Sarah  A.  Lawrence.  2.  Reverend  John  Edward  Bullard, 
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born  December  9,  1821;  married,  at  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire, 
January  10,  1854,  Frances  Hunt  Lacy.  3.  Dr.  Frederick  Augustus,  born 
September  6,  1824;  married,  in  Abington,  Massachusetts,  Jyne  2,  1854, 
Harriet  Clementine  Torrey.  4.  Charles  Franklin,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Rebecca  M.,  born  in  1830,  died  without  issue  in  1852;  married,  in  1851, 
Filo  Wilcox. 

(F.  C.  Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  in  America,” 
Vol.  I,  pp.  312,  549.) 

VIII.  Charles  Franklin  lezvett,  son  of  Deacon  Henry  and  Rebecca 

(Blood)  Jewett,  was  born  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  in  1828.  He 
was  a farmer.  He  married,  August  26,  1855,  Georgiana  Shipley  Lor- 
ing.  (Loring  IX. ) Children,  born  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts:  1. 

George  Franklin,  of  whom  further.  2.  Charles  Henry,  born  in  1858. 
3.  Edgar  Shipley,  born  December  14,  1863.  4.  Edith  Rebecca,  born 

January  6,  1866.  5.  William  Loring,  born  April  19,  1870. 

{Ibid.,  p.  550.  C.  H.  Pope:  “Loring  Genealogy,”  p.  310.) 

IX.  George  Franklin  Jewett,  son  of  Charles  Franklin  and  Georgiana 
Shipley  (Loring)  Jewett,  was  born  at  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  March 
19,  1857,  and  died  April  25,  1926. 

After  having  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  local  schools 
of  his  native  district,  he  attended  the  Bridgewater  State  Normal  School 
at  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated.  He 
then  entered  Harvard  College,  and  upon  the  completion  of  his  course 
there  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  the  class  of  1886.  In 
1911  he  took  advanced  work  at  Harvard  University  and  was  given  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Dr.  Jewett  also  spent  several  years  studying 
abroad  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  from  College  Dr.  Jewett  began  his  career 
in  educational  work.  He  was  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Cambridge 
Latin  School  in  1887.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  selected  to  become  prin- 
cipal of  the  High  School  of  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  from  which  posi- 
tion he  was  called  to  teach  in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  and  later  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio.  For  a few  years  following,  Dr.  Jewett  was  assistant 
principal  at  Lasell  Seminary  at  Auburndale.  Massachusetts.  In  1900, 
after  these  many  years  of  intimate  association  with  public  and  private 
schools,  he  determined  to  establish  his  own  school  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  in  a closer  and  more  individual  manner.  He  found  a good  loca- 
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tion  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  on  top  of  a small  hill,  and  here  he 
founded  the  Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls,  which  has  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  select  and  superior  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Jewett  was  a hard  and  diligent  worker,  his  school  was  his  hobby,  and 
his  every  energy  was  directed  toward  the  advancement  of  the  school, 
with  a view  to  making  it  not  a bigger  but  a better  institution.  Mrs. 
Jewett  proved  an  ideal  helpmate  in  this  work.  Under  the  devoted  guid- 
ance of  Dr.  Jewett  the  Mount  Ida  School  grew  until  it  now  enjoys  an 
enviable  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  country.  Its  student  body 
includes  about  one  hundred  and  forty  girls  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  and  even  China.  Dr.  Jewett’s  own  teaching  included 
business  management,  chemistry,  physics,  and  sociology,  while  for  other 
branches  he  secured  the  best  teachers  available.  The  position  which  the 
Mount  Ida  School  now  holds  in  educational  circles  is  an  adequate  testi- 
mony to  the  success  with  which  Dr.  Jewett  performed  his  task. 

The  following  account  of  the  history  of  the  Mount  Ida  School  is  in 
Dr.  Jewett’s  own  words : 

The  early  years  of  my  professional  life  were  given  to  teaching  in 
the  public  school  system.  I came  to  see  the  necessity  of  a school  in 
secondary  education  which  would  supplement  the  work  of  the  public 
school  system  in  that  it  would  offer  a larger  freedom  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  courses  of  study  than  is  possible  in  a system  of  public  education. 
There  are,  of  course,  also  many  girls  and  young  women  whose  needs  are 

individual,  which  a system  of  public  education  is  unable  to  meet 

I decided  to  establish  a school  of  our  own.  One  day  in  1900  Mrs.  Jewett 
and  my  daughters  Edith  and  Helen  visited  with  a horse  and  buggy 
various  localities  in  Newton  and  neighboring  towns.  They  drove  through 
Newton  and  over  the  hill  on  which  the  school  is  now  located,  found  it 
unoccupied  and  admirable  for  a location  for  a school  for  girls  and  young 
women. 

In  August,  1900,  we  took  up  our  abode  on  the  newly- acquired  prop- 
erty. The  name  of  the  school  had  not  been  decided  upon.  The  hill  had 
been  called  for  a long  time  Mount  Ida.  We  decided  to  name  our  school 
Mount  Ida  School.  What  better  name  could  we  have  chosen? 

Although  we  had  practically  nothing  in  the  shape  of  school  equip- 
ment, we  opened  school  that  year  with  three  pupils,  besides  our  daugh- 
ters Edith  and  Helen.  The  faculty  consisted  of  two  and  myself.  Cobb 
House  was  the  only  building  the  first  year,  the  blue  room  was  our  only 
recitation  room,  the  red  room  was  our  gymnasium.  The  next  year  we 
built  a gymnasium  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  west  end  of  the 
present  school  building.  The  second  year  we  had  seventeen  students 
and  added  one  teacher. 
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The  fifth  year  we  built  the  Mount  Ida  House.  The  school  had 
increased  to  over  forty  students In  1911  we  moved  the  gym- 

nasium and  built  a new  school  building.  In  1921  the  school  acquired 
the  magnificent  Cobb  Estate,  and  with  the  addition  of  this  property,  the 
outdoor  athletic  work  was  increased  to  include  horsemanship.  Our 
material  equipment  was  completed  to  its  present  condition.  The  school 
now  occupies  one  of  the  most  attractive  locations  in  New  England  and 
has  enough  land  to  meet  its  present  and  future  needs. 

With  the  growth  of  the  school  in  a material  way  there  has  been  a 
continual  and  gradual  advance  in  the  school  educationally.  From  time 
to  time  there  have  been  additions  of  courses  in  various  departments  of 
study.  I do  not  see  how  there  is  anything  educational  that  a young 
woman  would  want  that  she  cannot  obtain  here  at  Mount  Ida,  including 
the  work  of  the  secondary  school  course  and  the  work  of  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  the  average  American  college  or  university. 

Mrs.  Jewett,  my  daughter,  and  I do  not  anticipate  making  Mount 
Ida  a bigger  school ; we  have  reached  constructively  our  limit  in  respect 
to  numbers.  It  will  ever  be  our  endeavor  to  make  the  school  a better 
school,  but  not  a bigger  school. 

Dr.  Jewett  had  been  throughout  his  life  a diligent  student  of  educa- 
tional needs,  and  a prodigious  writer  and  reader,  not  so  much  for  pub- 
lication as  for  the  contribution  such  labors  could  make  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  and  his  understanding  of  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to 
cope.  He  was  for  some  time  affiliated  with  the  local  branch  of  the 
Royal  Arcanum,  and  was  a member  of  the  Harvard  Club  and  the  Con- 
gregational Club.  With  his  family  he  attended  the  Eliot  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newton,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Jewett  ably  devoted  his  tireless  activities  to  the  advancement  of 
American  education  and  the  important  work  of  developing  young  women 
for  their  careers  by  individual  attention  to  the  personal  problems  of  each. 
His  commanding  personality,  his  charming  manner  and  courteous  con- 
sideration for  all  won  for  him  the  deep  admiration  and  reverence  of  his 
fellows.  The  tributes  and  resolutions  adopted  at  the  time  of  his  passing 
indicate  the  position  which  he  holds  today  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
many  members  of  the  community. 

My  Friend 

He  was  a man  of  nature  rare, 

In  whom  so  many  traits  could  blend, 

But  most  of  all,  I like  to  think 
Of  him,  as  only  just  “my  friend.” 
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He  moved  with  dignity  and  ease 
Among  the  cultured  and  refined, 

But  in  the  poor  and  ignorant 
He  had  an  interest  most  kind. 

His  loyalty  to  those  he  loved 
Impelled  his  every  act  and  deed, 

His  duty,  just  to  labor  hard, 

And  thus  provide  for  every  need. 

Courage  was  his  that  never  quailed, 

He  ne’er  forsook  a task  begun, 

But  earnestly  and  patiently 

“Stuck  to  the  job”  till  it  was  done. 

Of  such  a man  we  truly  say : 

“His  is  a life  that  has  no  end.” 

And  so,  with  memory  so  dear, 

I’ll  think  of  him  as  still  “my  friend.” 

— Walter  Lincoln  Colby. 

George  Franklin  Jewett  married,  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  June  8,  1882, 
Abigail  Burgess  Fay.  (Fay  VII.)  Children:  1.  Edgar  Shipley  (twin), 
born  May  20,  1883,  died  July  3,  1883.  2.  Edith  Mehitable  (twin), 
born  May  20,  1883;  married  Professor  Carr,  of  Oberlin  College.  3. 
Helen  Fay,  born  November  4,  1884;  married  C.  Frederick  MacGill,  of 
Newton,  Massachusetts. 

(F.  C.  Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  in  America,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  550.  O.  P.  Fay : “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  pp.  377,  389-90. 

Family  data.) 

(The  Pierce  Line). 

Anns — Argent,  a fesse  humettee  gules  between  three  ravens  rising  sable. 

Crest — A dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  beak. 

Motto — Dixit  et  fecit.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

Pierce  is  a baptismal  name  derived  from  the  French  personal  name 
Pierre  or  Piers.  A certain  Peire  de  Gaveston  is  mentioned  in  the  time 
of  Edward  II  (14th  century)  ; Peter  Peirs  was  standard-bearer  to  Rich- 
ard III  in  1485;  and  many  others  of  the  name  occur  prominently  in 
English  history,  including  John  Piers,  Dean  of  Salisbury  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  who  was  made  Bishop  October  11,  1577,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  February  1,  1589.  The  name  is  variously  spelled  Pirse, 
Pierse,  Pieres,  Pearce,  Piers,  Peires,  Peirce,  Pearse,  Peers,  etc.  It 
occurs  in  many  counties  in  England,  including  Gloucester,  Kent,  Devon, 
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Norfolk,  Bedford,  Somerset  and  Suffolk,  as  well  as  London.  The  name 
is  related  to  that  of  the  famous  Percy  family  of  Northumberland,  cele- 
brated in  history  and  by  Shakespeare,  which  took  its  name  from  Percy 
forest  in  Normandy,  signifying  a stony  place,  from  pierre,  a stone.  Sev- 
eral Pierces  were  among  the  very  early  settlers  of  New  England,  and 
their  descendants  have  often  achieved  distinction  in  this  country. 

(C.  W.  Peirce:  “The  Peirce  Family  of  the  Old  Colony,”  pp.  1-2. 
F.  C.  Pierce:  “Pierce  Genealogy,”  pp.  6-7.) 

I.  John  Pierce,  or  Pears,  was  born  in  England  and  died  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  September  17,  1661.  lie  was  a cooper  by  trade,  and 
arrived  in  Boston  soon  after  the  original  settlement  of  that  place,  as  he 
was  admitted  as  a freeman  of  the  colony  in  1631.  He  settled  first  in 
Dorchester,  removing  to  Boston  in  1642.  He  was  a selectman  in  1633, 
1636,  and  1641,  and  a landowner  in  1656.  In  March,  1639,  he  was  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court. 

John  Pierce  married  (first)  Mary,  who  died  July  12,  1647;  (sec- 
ond), August  10,  1654,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wheeler,  widow  of  Thomas 
Wheeler.  Children  (all  by  first  marriage)  : 1.  Nehemiah,  born  Febru- 
ary 17,  1631-32.  2.  Samuel.  3.  Mehitable,  married  Jeremiah  Rogers. 

4.  Mary,  born  March  6,  1638.  5.  Mercy.  6.  Exercise,  of  whom  further. 

(F.  C.  Pierce:  “Pierce  Genealogy,”  p.  11:  “History  of  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,”  p.  71.) 

II.  Exercise  Pierce,  daughter  of  John  Pierce,  died  November  13, 
1731.  She  married,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1668,  Nehe- 
miah Jewett.  (Jewett  III.) 

(F.  C.  Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  in  America,” 
Vol.  I,  P-  30.) 

(The  Hazen  Line). 

The  original  spelling  of  this  name,  which  has  been  known  in  New 
England  for  many  generations,  is  uncertain.  The  early  settlers  of 
America  spelled  their  names  in  many  different  ways,  all  of  them  often 
unlike  the  spellings  used  in  England.  This  freedom  of  orthography 
makes  it  difficult  in  some  cases  to  trace  the  English  background  of  a 
family.  In  New  England  Hazen  was  also  spelled  Hasen,  Hassen,  Hay- 
son,  and  Hayzen.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  English 
name  Haysom,  which  came  from  the  place  name  of  Hevshain,  a parish 
on  the  coast  of  Morecombe  Bay,  Lancashire,  and  was  also  spelled  Hes- 
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sam.  One  authority  derives  Hayzen  (French  form,  Azan)  from  the 
Old  German  hazo,  meaning  war. 

(Ferguson:  “Teutonic  Surnames,”  p.  169.  Bardsley : “Diction- 

ary of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames”;  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  Index.) 

I.  Edward  Hazen  was  probably  born  in  England,  and  was  buried  in 
Rowley,  Massachusetts,  July  22,  1683.  He  first  appeared  in  Rowley 
about  1648,  and  was  known  there  as  a man  of  substance  and  influence. 
He  served  as  selectman  at  various  times  from  1650  to  1668,  and  his 
name  is  found  often  on  the  town  records.  Edward  Hazen  married  (first) 
Elizabeth,  who  was  buried  in  Rowley,  September  18,  1649;  (second), 
in  March,  1650,  Hannah  Grant,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Hannah 
Grant.  She  married  (second),  March  17,  1684,  George  Brown,  of 
Haverhill.  Children  of  second  marriage,  born  in  Rowley:  1.  Elizabeth, 
born  March  8,  1650-51;  married,  April  1,  1670,  Nathaniel  Harris.  2. 
Hannah,  born  in  September,  1653,  died  before  1683;  married  William 
Gibson.  3.  John,  born  September  22,  1655.  4.  Thomas,  born  February 
29,  1657-58,  died  April  12,  1735,  in  Norwich,  Connecticut;  married, 
January  1,  1682-83,  Mary  Howlet.  5.  Edward,  of  whom  further.  6. 
Isabell,  born  July  21,  1662;  married,  January  16,  1680,  John  Wood,  of 
Boxford.  7.  Priscilla,  born  November  25,  1664;  married,  July  21,  1681, 
Jeremiah  Pearson.  8.  Edney  (Edna),  born  June  20,  1667;  married, 
August  2,  1686,  Timothy  Perkins,  of  Topsfield,  Massachusetts.  9. 
Richard,  born  August  6,  1669,  died  September  25,  1733,  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts;  married  (first),  December  5,  1694,  Mary  Peabody; 
(second),  April  3,  1733,  Mrs.  Grace  Kimball.  10.  Hiphzebeth,  born 
December  22,  1671,  died  November  29,  1689;  married  in  1689.  H- 
Sarah,  born  August  22,  1673;  married,  June  27,  1690,  Daniel  Wicorn,  Jr. 

(New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
pp.  229-31 ; Vol.  LV,  p.  241. 

II.  Edward  Hazen,  Jr.,  son  of  Edward  and  Hannah  (Grant)  Hazen, 

was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  September  10,  1660,  and  died  in 
1748.  His  will  was  dated  May  27  and  probated  December  26  of  that 
year.  He  married,  November  6,  1684,  Jane  Pickard,  daughter  of  John 
and  Jane  (Crosby)  Pickard.  Children,  born  in  Rowley:  1.  Jane,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Edward,  born  July  17,  1688,  died  April  19,  1723, 
without  issue.  3.  John,  born  in  1691,  died  November  19,  1756,  in  Row- 
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ley;  married,  May  19,  1715,  Sarah  Nelson.  4.  Benjamin  (twin),  born 
February  19,  1694-95;  died  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  September  18, 
1755;  married  (first),  July  25,  1717-18,  Elizabeth  Blanchard;  (sec- 
ond), April  2,  1740,  Betty  Nutting.  5.  Hephzibah  (twin),  born  Febru- 
ary 19,  1694-95;  married  Nathaniel  Perkins.  6.  Samuel,  born  July  20, 
1698,  died  in  Shirley,  Massachusetts,  September  20,  1790;  married, 
October  1,  1723,  Sarah  Harriman.  7.  Israel,  born  July  20,  1701,  died 
in  Rowley,  January  2,  1784;  married  (first),  May  24,  1724,  Hannah 
Chaplin;  (second),  June  18,  1761,  Mrs.  Jane  Harriman.  8.  Hannah, 
married  a Greenleaf. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  XXXIII,  pp.  230-34.) 

III.  lane  Hazen,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Jane  (Pickard)  Hazen, 
was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  October  11,  1685.  She  married, 
January  1,  1707-08,  Joseph  Jewett.  (Jewett  IV.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  231.) 

(The  Shattuck  Line). 

Arms — Gules  an  inescutcheon  argent  charged  with  a plain  cross  of  the  field,  within 
an  orle  of  martlets  of  the  second. 

Crest — A martlet  argent.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  ancient  surname  of  Shattuck  is  spelled  in  various  ways — Shatac, 
vShattauk,  Shathooke,  Shadoc,  Chaddock,  Chadwyke,  and  Chadioc.  It 
is  probably  a name  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  As  early  as  1525  we  find 
the  names  of  Samuel  and  Alice  Shattocke  on  the  Parliament  Subsidy 
Rolls  of  Assessments  in  Tolland,  Somersetshire,  England.  As  Chad- 
dock,  and  Chadwick,  the  name  appears  in  Lancashire  and  Worcester- 
shire. Chadwick  is  a name  of  great  antiquity  in  England.  The  first  Wil- 
liam de  Chadwyke  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Among  his  contem- 
poraries were  others  of  that  same  name.  Uniting  with  different  patrician 
families,  they  gave  to  England,  as  well  as  to  America,  a long  line  of 
noble  descendants.  Going  back  father  in  the  records  we  find  Sir  John 
de  Chydeoke  (Chideoke  or  Chadeoke),  who  was  one  of  the  Barons  of 
Somersetshire  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century.  When  William  Shat- 
tuck came  to  America,  his  name  was  spelled  Shattocke.  The  names 
Chaddock  and  Chadwick  and  Shaddock  were  also  used  interchangeably 
in  New  England  with  Shattuck.  The  family  here  in  America  have  pro- 
duced a people  of  great  value  to  the  communities  in  which  they  have 
lived.  Many  of  them  have  been  graduated  from  the  New  England  col- 
leges and  have  taken  their  places  in  important  walks  of  life. 
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( Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,”  pp.  8-15.  Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Sur- 

names,” p.  167.) 

(The  Family  in  America). 

1.  William  Shattuck  was  born  about  1621  or  1622  in  England.  He 
evidently  came  from  England  to  America  in  his  minority,  but  no  record 
of  his  arrival  in  America  has  been  found.  His  father  may  have  died  on 
the  voyage  over,  and  his  mother  may  have  been  the  widow,  Damaris 
Shattuck  (Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William 

Shattuck,”  p.  361),  who  was  admitted  to  the  church  at  Salem  in  1641. 
This,  however,  is  not  proven,  as  there  is  no  full  record  of  her  children. 
Samuel  Shattuck,  the  first  son  recorded,  was  born  in  England  in  1620. 
William  Shattuck  may  have  been  his  brother  or  more  probably  was  a 
near  relative.  Damaris  Shattuck  married  (second)  Captain  Thomas 
Gardner,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  1642,  William  Shat- 
tuck’s  name  is  listed  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  when  land  was 
granted  to  “William  Chattuck.”  By  grants  and  purchases  he  added  to 
his  land  possessions  until  by  1664  he  was  a man  of  considerable  property. 
William  Shattuck  was  a weaver,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  also  a 
farmer.  He  died  August  14,  1672,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He 
married,  about  1642,  Susanna.  She  married  (second),  November  18, 
1673,  Richard  Norcross.  Children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts:  1.  Susanna,  born  in  1643,  died  in  Marlborough, 

Massachusetts;  married  (first),  February  n or  April  12,  1661,  Joseph 
Morse;  (second),  July  5,  1678,  John  Fay,  of  Marlborough  (Fay  I); 
(third)  Thomas  Brigham,  Jr.  (Brigham  I.)  2.  Mary,  born  August  25, 

1645,  died  October  23,  1732;  married,  February  11,  1662,  Jonathan 
Browne,  of  Watertown.  3.  John,  of  whom  further.  4.  Philip,  born  in 
1648,  died  June  26,  1722,  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts;  married,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1670,  Deborah  Barstow;  (second),  February  11,  1680,  Rebecca 
Chamberlain.  5.  Joanna,  died  April  4,  1673  ; unmarried.  6.  William, 
born  in  1653,  died  October  19,  1732;  married,  in  1678,  Susanna  Ran- 
dall. 7.  Rebecca,  born  in  1655;  married,  February  7,  1672,  Samuel 
Church.  8.  Abigail,  born  in  1657,  died  in  1694,  in  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts; married,  October  17,  1678,  Jonathan  Morse;  (second),  Septem- 
ber 22,  1690,  Joshua  Parker.  9.  Benjamin,  died  in  his  twentieth  year. 
10.  Samuel,  born  February  28,  1666;  married  Abigail. 

(Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 
tuck,” pp.  57-77.  Fay,  O.  P. : “Fay  Genealogy,”  p.  19.) 
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II.  John  Shattuck,  son  of  William  and  Susanna  Shattuck,  was  born 

in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  February  n,  1647.  Crossing  from 
Charlestown  to  Boston  on  a heavily  laden  ferryboat,  on  September  14, 
1675,  he  was  drowned  with  several  others  when  the  boat  sank.  Lands 
were  granted  to  him  in  Groton  in  1664,  but  he  himself  probably  never 
lived  there.  In  1675  ^ie  was  a sergeant  performing  important  duty  in 
King  Philip’s  War.  He  married,  June  20,  1664,  Ruth  Whitney,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Elinor  Whitney,  born  April  15,  1645.  She  married  (sec- 
ond), March  6,  1677,  Enook  (or  Enosh)  Lawrence.  She  had  four 
children  by  her  first  marriage  and  four  children  by  her  second.  When 
she  married  again,  she  took  her  husband  with  her  and  occupied  the  estate 
of  her  first  husband.  Children,  born  in  W atertown,  Massachusetts  : 1 . 

John,  of  whom  further.  2.  Ruth,  born  June  24,  1668;  married  (prob- 
ably) Jonathan  Farnsworth.  3.  William,  born  September  11,  1670,  died 
in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1744;  married  (first),  March  19,  1688, 
Hannah  Underwood,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts;  (second),  March 
24,  1719,  Deliverance  Pease,  in  Groton.  4.  Samuel,  born  in  1673,  in 
Watertown,  died  in  Groton,  on  July  22,  1758;  married  Elizabeth  Blood. 

(Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,” pp.  68-83.) 

III.  John  Shattuck,  son  of  John  and  Ruth  (Whitney)  Shattuck,  was 
born  June  4,  1666,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He  and  his  eldest  son 
were  both  murdered  by  the  Indians  on  May  8,  1709.  John  Shattuck  was 
a farmer.  He  bought  part  of  his  father-in-law’s  farm  and  lived  on  the 
Blood  homestead.  Both  the  Shattucks  and  the  Bloods  owned  large  tracts 
of  land  on  either  side  of  the  Nashua  River  near  some  paper  mills.  Gro- 
ton, a town  less  thickly  populated  than  some  of  the  older  towns  near 
Boston,  was  subject  to  Indian  depredations.  In  about  1690  the  Indians 
grew  bold  again  and  James  Blood,  John  Shattuck’s  father-in-law,  was 
killed  by  them  October  13,  1692.  Others  were  captured  and  the  mas- 
sacres and  capturing  continued  in  this  “Reign  of  Terror”  from  1690  to 
1710.  Many  of  the  families  left  Groton  because  they  were  so  afraid  of 
the  Indians,  but  John  Shattuck  remained,  there  to  meet  his  death.  In 
1707  John  Shattuck  joined  the  church,  his  wife  joining  later,  in  1721. 
John  Shattuck  married  Mary  Blood,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth (Longley)  Blood.  (Blood  III.) 

(Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,” pp.  77-81.) 
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Children,  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts:  i.  John,  born  January  6, 

1691,  died  (killed  by  Indians)  May  8,  1709.  2.  Jonathan,  of  whom 

further.  3.  David,  born  April  28,  1696,  died  young,  before  his  father. 

4.  Mary,  born  April  11,  1699;  married,  December  8,  1722,  John  Gilson. 

5.  Sarah,  born  October  5,  1701.  6.  Lydia,  born  March  1,  1704,  died 

October  23,  1783,  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts;  married,  May  22,  1723, 
Isaac  Williams.  7.  Elizabeth,  married,  January  2,  1726,  Isaac  Lakin. 
8.  Hannah,  baptized  May  2,  1707,  died  in  infancy.  9.  Patience,  born 
February  18,  1709;  probably  died  young. 

(Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,”  pp.  81-95.) 

IV.  Jonathan  Shattuck,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Blood)  Shattuck, 
was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  on  June  29,  1693,  and  died  Septem- 
ber 18,  1771.  He  was  left  in  charge  of  his  mother  and  six  younger 
children  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  proved  himself  unusually  adequate  to 
the  situation,  performing  his  duties  in  a manful,  kindly  way.  He  set- 
tled his  father’s  estate  in  ten  years — the  court  records  have  it  March 
26,  1719.  He  built  a house  for  his  mother,  and  in  time  acquired  a com- 
fortable estate  as  a farmer.  He  was  greatly  respected  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  and  held  at  times  town  offices.  He  married,  June  25,  1719, 
Elizabeth  Chamberlain,  who  was  born  May  26,  1700.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Nutting)  Chamberlain.  Children, 
three  eldest  boys  born  in  Groton,  Massachusetts,  the  others  in  Peppered, 
Massachusetts:  1.  Jonathan,  born  April  2,  1720,  died  September  20, 

1804;  married,  January  27,  1743,  Kezia  Farnsworth.  2.  Elizabeth,  of 
whom  further.  3.  John,  born  March  12,  1724,  died  December  31,  1807; 
married,  August  16,  1750,  Elizabeth  Shattuck,  second  cousin.  4.  Esther, 
born  May  21,  1726,  died  April  5,  1759;  married,  May  10,  1750,  Abel 
Parker.  5.  Kezia,  born  June  19,  1728,  died  December  7,  1747;  married, 
July  16,  1747,  John  Green.  6.  Mary,  born  September  22,  1730,  died 
June  27,  1810;  married,  September  12,  1753,  Simeon  Green.  7.  Zac- 
cheus,  born  March  26,  1734,  died  March  29,  1819;  married,  July  12, 
1759,  Anjubah  Chamberlain,  his  cousin.  8.  Eunice,  born  March  5, 
1736,  died  December  13,  1815,  at  Athens,  Vermont;  married  (first) 
David  Turner;  (second),  February  15,  1759,  Ezekiel  Perham.  9. 
Timothy,  born  August  8,  1738,  died  at  Lvndeboro,  New  Hampshire; 
married,  January  7,  1762,  Hannah  Nutting. 
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( Shattuck,  L. : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,”  pp.  92-1 19.) 

V.  Elisabeth  Shattuck,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  (Cham- 
berlain) Shattuck,  was  born  January  12,  1722,  at  Groton,  Massachusetts. 
She  died  July  25,  1782,  in  Peppered,  Massachusetts.  She  married, 
January  17,  1745,  Jedediah  Jewett.  (Jewett  V.) 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  115.) 

(The  Blood  Line). 

Arms — Gules  a knife  argent  haft  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Many  derivations  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  rather 
unusual  surname  Blood.  One  would  have  it  a contraction  of  “ap  Lloyd,” 
or  the  son  of  Lloyd,  Lloyd  being  a common  Welsh  personal  name. 
Another  makes  it  one  of  a class  of  surnames  derived  from  war,  while 
still  another  finds  in  it  the  old  Norse  word  blandr,  meaning  bashful  or 
timid.  Again,  it  is  said  to  come  from  the  ordinary  word  blood,  used  as 
an  oath  or  nickname,  as  in  the  phrase,  “a  young  blood.”  No  one  of  these 
explanations  has  been  completely  established,  but  all  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  name. 

There  is  a tradition  that  James  Blood,  the  American  immigrant,  was 
a brother  of  Colonel  Thomas  Blood,  of  Lancashire,  England,  who  for  a 
daring  exploit  forfeited  his  estates  in  Ireland  in  County  Clare,  but  was 
pardoned  by  King  Charles  II  on  August  8,  1671.  Probably  they  were 
not  brothers,  but  they  may  have  been  distantly  related.  The  exploits  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Blood  are  celebrated  in  Scott’s  “Peveril  of  the  Peak.” 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Brittanica.”  Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  King- 
dom.” H.  Blood : “History  of  Temple,  New  Hampshire,”  pp.  203- 

204.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  LIU, 
pp.  322-24.  American  Ancestry,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  6.) 

I.  James  Blood  was  born  probably  in  England  and  died  in  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  November  17,  1683.  He  *s  variously  said  to  have  come 
from  Cheshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  and  his  family 
was  reputed  to  be  wealthy.  He  came  to  Concord  about  1638,  remaining 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  James  Blood  married  Ellen,  who  died  in 
Concord,  August  1,  1674.  Children:  1.  James,  Jr.,  died  in  Concord, 

November  26,  1692;  married  (first),  October  26,  1657,  Hannah  Pur- 
chis,  died  in  1677,  daughter  of  Oliver  Purchis,  of  Lynn,  Massachu- 
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setts;  (second),  November  19,  1679,  Isabel  (Farmer)  Wyman,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Farmer,  of  Concord,  and  widow  of  David  Wyman.  2. 
Richard,  of  whom  further.  3.  John,  died  in  Concord,  October  30,  1692, 
unmarried.  4.  Robert,  died  in  Concord,  October  27,  1701 ; married, 
April  8,  1653,  Elizabeth  Willard.  5.  Mary,  born  in  Concord,  July  12, 
1640;  married,  December  12,  1660,  Lieutenant  Simon  Davis. 

(L.  Shattuck:  “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,”  p.  368.  C.  Potter:  “Genealogies  of  Families  of  Concord,  Mas- 
sachusetts,” p.  6.) 

II.  Richard  Blood , son  of  James  and  Ellen  Blood,  died  in  1683.  He 

was  the  largest  proprietor  among  the  early  petitioners  of  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, owning  a sixty-acre  right  near  Hollingsworth’s  paper  mills. 
He  was  a selectman  several  years  and  town  clerk  in  1668.  He  married 
Isabel.  Children,  list  probably  incomplete:  1.  Mary,  died  April  19, 

1662.  2.  James,  of  whom  further.  3.  Nathaniel,  died  in  Groton,  Mas- 
sachusetts; married,  June  13,  1670,  Hannah  Parker,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain James  Parker.  4.  Elizabeth,  married,  December  1,  1686,  Thomas 
Tarbell.  5.  Joseph. 

(L.  Shattuck:  “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,” pp.  368-69.  Vital  Records  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  II, 
p.  203.) 

III.  James  Blood,  son  of  Richard  and  Isabel  Blood,  died  September 

13,  1692.  He  was  the  first  victim  of  the  renewed  atrocities  of  the  Indians 
after  Groton,  Massachusetts,  was  fortified  in  1691.  In  1694  his  prop- 
erty was  divided  between  his  widow  and  his  two  daughters  of  the  first 
marriage.  The  other  children  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
their  uncle,  Jonathan  Kemp.  James  Blood  married  (first),  September 
7,  1669,  Elizabeth  Longley,  who  died  in  December,  1676,  daughter  of 
William  Longley,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  (second),  December  20, 
1686,  in  Watertown,  Abigail  Kemp,  of  Groton.  Children  of  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Richard,  born  May  29,  1670,  died  July  8,  1670.  2.  Mary, 

born  September  1,  1672;  married,  before  1709,  John  Shattuck.  (Shat- 
tuck III.)  3.  Elizabeth,  born  April  27,  1675,  died  October  20,  1759; 
married  Samuel  Shattuck.  4.  Hannah  (?),  died  January  6,  1676.  Chil- 
dren of  second  marriage:  5.  James,  born  August  12,  1687;  married 

Catherine.  6.  John,  of  whom  further.  7.  Martha,  born  October  20,  1692. 
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(L.  Shattuck : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,”  pp.  369-70,  383.  C.  Butler:  “History  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,” 
P-  3870 

IV.  John  Blood,  son  of  James  and  Abigail  (Kemp)  Blood,  was  born 

March  16,  1689.  He  resided  in  Groton,  Massachusetts.  He  married, 
July  13,  1712,  Joanna  Nutting.  Children:  1.  John,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  March  19,  1716;  married,  November  25,  1735,  Ebene- 
zer  Proctor,  of  Dunstable.  3.  David,  born  September  28,  1718;  mar- 
ried, May  1,  1740,  Abigail  Farnsworth.  4.  Lydia,  born  September  28, 
1720;  married,  August  29,  1738,  Nehemiah  Jewett.  (Jewett  IV.)  5. 
William,  born  December  9,  1722;  married  (first),  February  11,  1736, 
Martha  Lawrence;  (second),  January  5,  1748,  Lucy  Fletcher.  6. 
Moses,  born  November  25,  1724;  married,  January  27,  1745,  Elizabeth 
Stone.  7.  Hannah,  born  July  7,  1727.  8.  Oliver,  born  July  9,  1729; 

married,  November  8,  1751,  Sarah  Darling.  9.  Caleb,  born  November 

23.  1734- 

(L.  Shattuck:  “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,” pp.  370-71.) 

V.  John  Blood,  Jr.,  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Nutting)  Blood,  was 

born  February  18,  1714.  He  removed  from  Groton  to  Peppered,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  married,  December  8,  1741,  Abigail  Parker.  Children: 
1.  John,  born  September  25,  1742.  2.  Abigail,  born  February  3,  1744, 
probably  died  young.  3.  Abigail,  born  October  2,  1745;  married,  Octo- 
ber 11,  1764,  Jonathan  Sheple.  4.  Nehemiah,  born  November  18,  1747. 
5.  Eunice,  born  May  4,  1753:  married,  June  7,  1770,  James  Mosher.  6. 
Sarah,  born  August  7,  1758.  7.  John,  of  whom  further.  8.  Edmund, 

born  July  5 or  26,  1764,  died  November  16,  1843;  married  Lucy  Taylor. 

{Ibid.,  p.  370.  Vital  Records  of  Groton,  Massachusetts,  p.  31.) 

VI.  John  (3)  Blood,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Parker)  Blood,  was 

born  April  15,  1761,  and  died  April  27,  1833.  He  married  Olive  Ball. 
Child:  1.  Rebecca,  of  whom  further. 

(L.  Shattuck:  “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of  William  Shat- 

tuck,” p.  370.) 

VII.  Rebecca  Blood,  daughter  of  John  and  Olive  (Ball)  Blood,  was 
born  in  1793  and  died  in  1874.  She  married,  in  1820,  Henry  Jewett. 
(Jewett  VII.) 
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(F.  C.  Jewett:  “History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Jewetts  in  America,” 
Vol.  I,  p.  312.) 

(The  Loring  Line). 

Arms — Quarterly  argent  and  gules  a bend  engrailed  sable. 

Crest — Out  of  a bowl  or,  five  quills  erect  argent. 

Motto — Faire  sans  dire.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  ancient  name  of  Loring  or  Lorin  is  undoubtedly  of  French  origin 
and  is  derived  from  the  phrase  “of  Lorraine” — the  French  province. 
Such  a phrase  following  a proper  name  showed  the  owner  of  the  name 
came  from  Lorraine,  but  through  usage  the  preposition  was  dropped  and 
only  “Lorraine”  kept.  Time  also  had  its  way  with  Lorraine,  and  Loring 
was  the  final  result.  Loring  is  a name  rich  in  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations. The  family  of  Loring  figures  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury in  England  when  Robert  Loring,  poet,  mathematician  and  architect, 
built  the  Cathedral  of  Hereford.  He  was  made  bishop  of  that  see  in 
1279.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III  another  Loring  brought  fame  to  the 
family.  This  was  Sir  Pers  (Piers  or  Petrus)  knighted  by  his  King  and 
from  whom  came  the  famous  Sir  Neell  (Nele,  Neale  or  Nigel)  Loring, 
who  is  the  hero  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle’s  historic  novels,  “The  White  Com- 
pany” and  “Sir  Nigel.”  Sir  Nigel  was  one  of  the  twenty-six  Knights 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  that  was  founded  by  Edward  III  in  1348. 
The  plate  belonging  to  Sir  Nigel  is  in  the  twentieth  stall  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  George  Chapel  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  family  of  Sir  Nigel 
Loring  were  seated  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  and  from  their  line  came 
the  Lorings  of  Gloucestershire.  The  father  of  Sir  Nigel  was  Roger 
Lorynge  of  Chalgrave  in  Bedfordshire. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  p.  495. 
Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  pp.  11-14.) 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Deacon  Thomas  Loring  was  evidently  a warden  of  his  native  par- 
ish, Axminster,  Devonshire,  England,  who  came  to  New  England 
through  no  quarrel  with  the  mother  church  as  did  so  many  of  his  time. 
On  December  23,  1634,  Thomas  Loring  joined  the  church  colony  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  This  colony  had  come  from  Hingham,  Nor- 
folkshire,  England,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Robert  Peck, 
an  independent  minister.  On  March  3,  1635-36,  Thomas  Loring  was 
admitted  freeman.  He  had  already  acquired  land,  to  which  property 
he  added  at  a later  date.  He  was  a farmer.  Together  with  his  neigh- 
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bors  he  first  set  weirs  along  the  shore  to  catch  fish  in  1637.  That  stream 
is  now  known  as  “Weir  River.”  Besides  farming,  Deacon  Loring 
turned  his  attention  to  inn-keeping.  He  obtained  one  of  the  first  licenses 
granted  by  the  General  Court  in  March,  1637.  His  home  in  Hingham 
was  burned  on  March  15,  1645-46,  but  he  did  not  rebuild,  and  having 
purchased  property  in  Hull  he  removed  to  that  settlement,  and  became 
prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  possessed  much  land  in  various 
sections  of  that  neighborhood  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  April  4,  1661, 
in  Hull,  Massachusetts.  He  married  Jane  Newton,  of  England.  Chil- 
dren, two  baptized  at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  England;  three  baptized 
at  Hingham,  Massachusetts:  1.  Thomas,  baptized  at  Axminster,  Devon- 
shire, England,  on  March  5,  1625-26,  died  at  Hull,  Massachusetts,  in 
1678;  married,  December  16,  1657,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  Han- 
nah Jacob,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Mary  Jacob,  of  Hingham,  Eng- 
land; she  married  (second)  Captain  Stephen  French.  2.  John,  of  whom 
further.  3.  Isaac,  baptized  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  January  20, 
1639-40,  died  February  9,  1639-40.  4.  Isaac,  baptized  at  Hingham, 

Massachusetts,  January  9,  1641-42,  died  March  2,  1644-45.  5-  Josiah, 

baptized  January  9,  1641-42,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  died  February 
14,  1712-13;  married,  about  1662,  Elizabeth  Prince,  of  Hull,  Massa- 
chusetts, daughter  of  John  Prince.  6.  Benjamin,  baptized  November 
24,  1644,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  died  March  10,  1715-16;  mar- 
ried, December  8,  1670,  Mary  Hawke,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Mar- 
garet Hawke,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  pp.  1-20.) 

II.  John  Loring,  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Jane  (Newton)  Lor- 
ing, was  born  December  22,  1630.  He  was  baptized  December  27,  1630, 
at  Axminster,  Devonshire,  England.  He  died  at  Hull,  Massachusetts, 
September  19,  1714.  John  Loring  lived  at  Hull,  where  he  held  office  of 
town  clerk  for  seventeen  years,  and  in  1692  he  was  made  a representa- 
tive. His  son  Israel,  a minister,  wrote  an  obituary  upon  him  which  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  John 
Loring  was  a very  devout  man  and  one  who  directed  his  attention,  evi- 
dently, to  the  religious  education  of  his  family.  He  married,  December 
16,  1657,  Mary  Baker,  only  child  of  Nathaniel  and  Sarah  Baker,  of 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  She  was  baptized  in  August,  1639,  at  Hing- 
ham, and  died  July  13,  1679.  He  married  (second),  September  22, 
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1679,  Mrs.  Rachel  (Wheatley)  Buckland,  daughter  of  John  Wheatley, 
of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  and  the  widow  of  Benjamin  Buckland,  of 
Rehoboth,  Massachusetts.  She  died  September  20,  1713,  aged  seventy. 

(Pope,  C.  IT.:  “Loring  Genealogy,”  pp.  13-14.  ) 

Children  of  first  marriage,  probably  all  born  at  Hull,  Massachusetts : 
1.  John,  born  September  19,  1658,  died  January  2,  1677-78.  2.  Joseph, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Thomas,  born  March  1,  1661-62,  died  October  3, 
1738;  was  a saddler;  married,  January  10,  1686-87,  Leah  Buckland, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Buckland.  4.  Sarah,  born  January  1,  1663-64, 
died  December  16,  1678.  5.  Isaac,  born  January  22,  1665,  died  Decem- 

ber 3,  1702;  lived  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  member  of  Old  South 
Church,  Boston;  married,  August  5,  1691,  Sarah  Young.  6.  Mary 
born  February  4,  1667-68,  died  May  13,  1757;  married  Thomas  Jones, 
of  Hull,  Massachusetts.  7.  Nathaniel,  horn  March  5,  1669-70,  died 
December  16,  1744;  was  captain  of  a “coaster”;  married,  December  13, 
1699,  in  Boston,  Susanna  Butler.  8.  Daniel,  born  February  8,  1671-72, 
died  in  1742;  brewer;  was  member  of  Old  South  Church,  Boston; 
married  (first),  February  2,  1698,  Priscilla  Mann;  (second),  Novem- 
ber 17,  1717,  Susanna  Breckminster,  or  Buckminster,  of  Dorchester.  9. 
Rachel,  born  “February  29,”  1673-74,  died  March  8,  1706-07.  10.  Jacob, 
born  April  21,  1676,  died  December  5,  1751;  married  (first),  February 
9,  1708-09,  Sarah  Lewis;  (second),  May  8,  1728,  Hannah  Jacob.  11. 
Israel,  born  March  29,  1678,  died  December  31,  1678.  Children  of  sec- 
ond marriage,  born  at  Hull,  Massachusetts:  12.  John,  born  June  28, 

1680,  died  February  26,  1719-20;  married,  December  2,  1703,  Jane 

Baker,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and  Experience  (Collier)  Baker.  13. 
Reverend  Israel,  born  April  15,  1682,  died  March  9,  1772,  aged  ninety; 
married,  May  25,  1709,  Mary  Hayman,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Eliza- 
beth (Allen)  Hayman,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  14.  Sarah,  born 
June  6,  1684,  died  before  1714.  15.  Caleb,  born  January  2,  1688-89, 

died  September  15,  1756;  married  (first),  June  24,  1714,  Elizabeth 
Baker,  who  died  September  9,  1715,  aged  twenty-three;  (second),  Jan- 
uary 15,  1718-19,  Susanna  Cocks  (also  written  Cox  and  Cocke),  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  and  Sarah  Cocks,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  died 
April  8,  1723,  aged  thirty;  (third),  January  6,  1731-32,  Rebecca  Lob- 
dell,  daughter  of  Captain  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Lobdell. 

(Reference  as  before,  pp.  19-33.) 
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III.  Joseph  Loring,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Baker)  Loring,  was 
born  March  io,  1659-60,  at  Hull,  Massachusetts.  He  died  at  Hingham, 
Massachusetts,  on  February  3,  1691-92.  He  married,  at  Hingham,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1683,  Hannah  Leavitt,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Gilman) 
Leavitt,  who  married  a second  time,  in  1693,  Joseph  Easterbrook.  She 
died  at  Lexington  in  1728.  Joseph  Loring’s  wife  and  her  second  hus- 
band were  appointed  guardians  of  her  children  in  settling  Mr.  Loring’s 
estate. 

( Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  p.  24. ) 

Children,  born  probably  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts:  1.  Joseph,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Nehemiah,  born  June  17,  1686,  died  in  1730;  lived 
at  Stratford,  Connecticut;  was  a cordwainer;  married  (first),  May  5, 
1709,  Elizabeth  Cunningham,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  (second), 
October  29,  1727,  Deborah  (Jeanes)  Watkins,  daughter  of  William 
Jeanes,  and  widow  of  Samuel  Watkins,  of  Stratford,  Connecticut.  3. 
Joshua,  born  September  21,  1688,  died  in  December,  1721;  was  a tan- 
ner; married  (intentions  published),  January  21,  1711,  at  Boston,  to 
Hannah  Jackson,  daughter  of  Edward  Jackson,  of  Newtown,  Massa- 
chusetts. 4.  Submit,  born  August  11,  1691;  married,  July  8,  1713, 
Joseph  Estabrook,  Jr. 

(Reference  as  before,  pp.  24-45.) 

IV.  Joseph  (2)  Loring,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Leavitt)  Lor- 
ing, was  born  September  28,  1684,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  He  died 
July  4,  1746.  Joseph  Loring  was  a housewright  by  trade.  He  lived  in 
that  part  of  Cambridge  known  as  “The  Farms,”  which  later  was  incor- 
porated as  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  At  various  times  he  held  town 
offices  and  he  was  a deacon  of  the  church.  He  married  Lydia  Fisk, 
daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  (Day)  Fisk,  of  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  born  May  14,  1685,  and  who  died  October  4,  1758. 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  p.  43.) 

Children:  1.  Lydia,  born  January  17,  1711,  died  February  18,  1791 ; 
married,  June  17,  1731,  Deacon  John  Mason.  2.  Joseph,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 3.  Sarah,  baptized  July  17,  1715,  died  January  12,  1771;  married, 
December  2,  1736,  Captain  Thaddeus  Bowman.  4.  John,  baptized 
August  11,  1717,  died  December  13,  1717.  5.  Hannah,  baptized  Sep- 

tember 20,  1719,  died  January  12,  1771;  married,  May  22,  1735,  Sam- 
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uel  Winship,  Jr.  6.  Abigail  (twin),  baptized  January  7,  1722,  died 
November  30,  1811;  married  Jedediah  Munroe.  7.  Mary  (twin),  bap- 
tized January  7,  1722;  married,  June  30,  1751,  Samuel  Allen. 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  44.) 

V.  Joseph  (3)  Loving,  son  of  Joseph  (2)  and  Lydia  (Fisk)  Loring, 

was  born  August  21,  1713,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  He  lived  at 
Lexington.  On  November  20,  1764,  he  bought  a farm  at  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  which  later  became  a part  of  Sterling.  This  farm  he 
deeded  to  his  son  John.  In  1774  Joseph  Loring  was  a member  of  the 
Middlesex  County  Convention.  He  was  also  deacon  of  the  church  and 
selectman.  His  account  of  his  property  destroyed  by  the  British  on 
April  19,  1775,  gives  an  idea  of  a commodious  and  well-appointed  dwell- 
ing house  and  some  farm  buildings.  Joseph  Loring  totaled  the  loss  at 
£720.  He  died  September  13,  1787.  He  married,  January  1,  1735, 
Kezia  Gove,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Gove,  of  Weston,  Massachusetts. 
Children,  born  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts:  1.  A child,  died  April  4, 

1737.  2.  A child,  died  May  24,  1739.  3.  Submit,  baptized  January  4, 

died  January  6,  1740.  4.  John,  born  January  28,  1742-43,  died  August 
17,  1824,  at  Sterling,  Massachusetts;  married,  January  8,  1764,  Eliza- 
beth Howe,  daughter  of  Israel  and  Elizabeth  Howe,  of  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts. 5.  Lydia,  born  August  27,  1745,  died  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred years;  married  (first),  September  26,  1776,  Captain  William  Cham- 
bers, of  Mason,  New  Hampshire;  (second)  Mr.  Russell,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  6.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  7.  Jonathan,  born  Febru- 
ary 7,  1749;  figures  in  history  as  one  of  the  three  young  men  interviewed 
by  British  scouts  on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775;  settled  at  Mason,  New 
Hampshire;  married  (first),  January  7,  1782,  Rhoda  Hoar,  daughter 
of  John  Hoar;  she  died  October  22,  1809;  (second),  February  13,  1812, 
Hannah  (Reed)  Danforth,  daughter  of  William  Reed,  and  widow  of 
James  Danforth.  8.  Sarah,  born  February  27,  1755;  married,  October 
21,  1776,  Obadiah  Johnson,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts.  9.  Kezia,  bap- 
tized April  27,  1760;  married  Whitcomb  Powers  and  settled  at  Jaffrey, 
New  Hampshire. 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  pp.  75-136.) 

VI.  Joseph  (4)  Loring,  son  of  Joseph  (3)  and  Kezia  (Gove)  Lor- 
ing, was  born  December  27,  1747,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts.  He 
died  in  1839.  Joseph  Loring  was  a member  of  the  famous  company  of 
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militia  that  withstood  an  attack  of  the  British  on  April  19,  1775.  In 
1776  he  served  in  Captain  Ede’s  company  under  Colonel  Mansfield.  He 
was  in  a regiment  of  artillery.  Joseph  Loring  was  also  a corporal  of 
marines  on  the  ship  “Boston”  which,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Tucker,  captured  several  prizes  in  1779.  When  the  “Boston”  was  run 
into  port  by  the  British  in  1780,  he  was  imprisoned  with  some  others 
and  finally  they  were  allowed  to  find  their  way  home  on  foot.  His  claim 
for  services  in  the  war  was  granted  in  1780.  In  1786  he  was  in  the 
Lexington  company  that  took  part  in  the  suppression  of  Shays’  rebel- 
lion. In  1823  he  was  pensioned.  He  married,  November  26,  1772, 
Elizabeth  (Betty)  Pollard,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Dorothy  (Danforth) 
Pollard,  of  Bedford,  Massachusetts. 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  135.) 

Children,  probably  all  born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts:  1.  Eliza- 

beth, born  April  5,  1774;  married,  November  8,  1796,  Abel  Smith,  of 
Rindge,  New  Hampshire.  2.  John  Hancock,  of  whom  further.  3. 
Lydia,  born  February  8,  1779;  married  Colonel  Peter  Harrington,  of 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts.  4.  Thomas,  born  February  15,  1782,  died 
unmarried.  5.  Susan,  born  June  30,  1784;  married,  in  1804,  Nathan 
Munroe,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  6.  Polly,  baptized  November  22, 
1789.  7.  Joseph,  baptized  August  12,  1792,  died  in  1833;  married  Eliz- 
abeth Olcutt  and  settled  at  Jackson,  New  York. 

(Reference  as  before,  224.) 

VII.  John  Hancock  Loring,  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Betty) 
(Pollard)  Loring,  was  born  November  24,  1777,  according  to  the  Vital 
Records  of  Groton,  Massachusetts  (Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,” 
p.  224,  gives  1775  as  the  year  he  was  born).  He  died  June  5,  1866.  He 
settled  at  Groton,  Massachusetts.  Here,  John  Hancock  Loring  kept 
the  “Ridge  Hill  Tavern,”  and  his  son,  Jefferson,  carried  on  his  father’s 
work.  For  two  years  John  Hancock  Loring  was  a selectman.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1800,  Sarah  (Polly)  Penny,  the  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah 
Penny.  She  was  born  February  12  or  14,  1780,  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  died  November  26,  1885. 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  p.  224.  Vital  Records  of  Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts,  Vol.  I,  p.  148.) 

Children,  the  first  eight  and  the  tenth  one  are  given  in  the  Loring 
Genealogy:  1.  Jefferson,  of  whom  further.  2.  Miranda,  born  May  30, 
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1803,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts;  married,  in  1822,  John  B.  Prescott. 
3.  Mary,  born  March  23,  1805,  at  Rindge,  New  Hampshire;  married,  in 
1833,  Adam  Fisk,  of  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire.  4.  Emeline  Amelia, 
born  February  27,  1809,  at  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire;  married,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1832,  Joseph  Mansfield.  5.  Madison,  born  January  4,  1811  (Gro- 
ton, Massachusetts,  Vital  Records)  (December,  1810,  “Loring  Gene- 
alogy”),  at  Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire,  died  June  29,  1887,  at  Natick, 
Massachusetts;  married  Sarah  C.  Coffin,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Syrena 
(Dearborn)  Coffin,  of  Derry,  New  Hampshire.  6.  Isaac,  born  Novem- 
ber 4,  1813,  at  Townsend,  Massachusetts.  7.  Sarah  Augusta,  born  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1816,  at  Peppered;  married,  June  2,  1843,  Isaiah  L.  Cragin. 
8.  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born  May  15,  1818,  at  Townsend;  married,  June 
29,  1843,  Edmund  D.  Derby.  9.  John  Harrison,  born  February  4,  1821 ; 
probably  died  young  (Groton,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,”  p.  148.) 
10.  John  Harrison,  born  March  15,  1822,  at  Groton,  died  May  18,  1883, 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  married  Susan  Payson,  daughter  of  Nathan 
and  Mehitabel  (Knight)  Payson.  11.  Mary  Elizabeth,  born  February 
18,  1839  (Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  p.  94.) 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  p.  310.  Groton,  Massachu- 

setts, Vital  Records,  p.  148.  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Rec- 
ords, p.  1839.) 

VIII.  Jefferson  Loring,  son  of  John  Hancock  and  Sarah  (Polly) 
(Penny)  Loring,  was  born  November  5,  1801,  at  Lexington,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  died  at  Littleton,  Massachusetts.  The  “Loring  Genealogy” 
gives  the  date  of  his  death  as  June  26,  1845,  but  the  Littleton,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vital  Records,  p.  31 1,  gives  the  date  as  June  21,  1845.  Jeffer- 
son Loring  was  an  innkeeper  at  both  Littleton  and  Chelmsford,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  succeeded  his  father  as  host  of  the  “Ridge  Hill  Tavern” 
at  Groton,  Massachusetts.  Here  the  roads  diverged  and  came  together 
again  at  Lexington.  From  that  point  they  went  on  as  the  Great  Boston 
Road.  Jefferson  Loring  married,  October  8,  1830,  Dexilla  Fletcher; 
(second)  Eliza  R.  Shipley,  of  Peppered,  Massachusetts,  whom  he  mar- 
ried January  12,  1834.  Children,  all  of  whom  were  born  at  Groton, 
Massachusetts;  the  first  child  was  born  of  his  first  marriage,  the  last 
three  of  his  second  one:  1.  Dexilla  Fletcher,  born  February  20,  1832; 

married,  November  28,  1866,  Albert  Jenkins,  of  Townsend,  Massachu- 
setts. 2.  George  Albert  (twin),  born  November  18,  1834;  married, 
February  15,  i860,  Drusilla  Searles.  3.  Georgiana  Shipley  (twin),  of 
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whom  further.  4.  Mary  E.,  born  in  1839;  married,  January  17,  1857,  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  Lewis  Moore,  who  was  born  in  Marlboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy,”  pp.  310-60.  Littleton,  Massa- 
chusetts, Vital  Records,  pp.  148-311.  Groton,  Massachusetts,  Vital 
Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  148;  Vol.  II,  p.  113.  Green,  S.  A.:  “History  of 
Groton,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  No.  8,  p.  9.  ) 

IX.  Georgiana  Shipley  Loring,  daughter  of  Jefferson  and  Eliza  R. 
(Shipley)  Loring,  was  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  November  18, 
1834.  She  married,  August  26,  1855,  at  Peppered,  Massachusetts, 
Charles  Franklin  Jewett.  (Jewett  VIII.) 

(Pope,  C.  H. : “Loring  Genealogy, ”p.  310.  Groton,  Massachusetts, 
Vital  Records,  Vol.  II,  p.  148.) 

(The  Fay  Line). 

Arms — .Argent  six  roses  gules. 

Crest — A dexter  arm  holding  in  the  gauntlet  a dagger,  all  proper. 

(Burke:  “Encyclopedia  of  Heraldry.”) 

Fay  is  given,  together  with  Fagg,  Fake,  Fahey,  and  the  French 
forms  Fage,  Fege,  Feche,  Faye,  and  Fahey,  among  the  names  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  foe  gen,  from  the  stem  fag,  meaning  joyful. 
This  name  is  found  in  an  innumerable  variety  of  forms  in  both  France 
and  England.  Faye,  in  Norman-French,  is  a beech  tree,  and  in  Nor- 
mandy plantations  of  beech  were  called  Faye,  Fayel,  and  Fautlaie.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  name  was  introduced  into  England  from  France, 
since  it  is  more  common  in  the  former  country  than  in  the  latter.  One 
theory  which  has  found  considerable  favor  is  that  the  family  came  from 
France  to  England  during  the  religious  wars  of  France,  when  those  pro- 
fessing the  Protestant  faith  suffered  persecution  and  often  fled  to  other 
countries. 

(J.  Ferguson:  “Teutonic  Surnames,”  p.  435.  O.  P.  Fay:  “Fay 

Genealogy,”  pp.  5-13.  G.  H.  Johnson:  “One  Branch  of  the  Fay  Fam- 
ily Tree,”  p.  8.) 

I.  John  Fay  was  born,  probably  in  England,  in  1648,  and  died  in 
Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  December  5,  1690.  He  came  from  England 
to  America  in  1658  on  the  ship  “Speedwell.”  His  first  residence  was 
at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  whence  he  removed  to  Sudbury,  and  at 
last,  in  1675,  to  Marlboro.  It  is  probable  that  he  came  to  America 
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with  his  father  or  other  older  persons,  but  no  record  of  their  names  has 
survived.  He  married  (first),  about  1668,  Mary  Brigham,  born  in 
Watertown  about  1638,  died  in  1676,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mercy 
(Hurd)  Brigham  (Brigham  I);  (second),  July  5,  1678,  Susanna 
(Shattuck)  Morse,  daughter  of  William  Shattuck,  of  Watertown,  and 
widow  of  Joseph  Morse.  (Shattuck  I.)  She  married  (third)  Thomas 
Brigham,  Jr.  Children  of  first  marriage,  born  in  Marlboro:  1.  John, 

Jr.,  born  November  30,  1669,  died  January  5,  1747;  married  (first), 
December  I,  1690,  Elizabeth  Wellington;  (second),  December  16,  1729, 
Levinah  Brigham.  2.  David,  born  October  15,  1671,  died  August  2, 
1676.  3.  Samuel,  born  October  11,  1673,  died  November  10,  1732,  in 

Westboro;  married,  May  16,  1699,  Tabitha  Wood.  4.  Mary,  born  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1675,  died  November  9,  1751;  married,  March  26,  1696, 
Jonathan  Brigham.  Children  of  second  marriage,  born  in  Marlboro: 
5.  David,  born  April  23,  1679,  died  April  10,  1738;  married,  May  1, 
1699,  Sarah  Larkin.  6.  Gershom,  of  whom  further.  7.  Ruth,  born  July 
15,  1684;  married,  June  28,  1706,  Increase  Ward,  Jr.  8.  Deliverance, 
born  October  7,  1686,  died  January  22,  1711  ( ?)  ; married,  February  20, 

1706,  Benjamin  Shattuck,  who  married  (second)  Rachel  Clark. 

(American  Ancestry,  Vol.  II,  pp.  192-93.  O.  P.  Fay:  “The  Fay 
Genealogy,’’  pp.  19,  227.  G.  H.  Johnson : “One  Branch  of  the  Fay 

Family  Tree,’’  p.  13.  H.  Bond:  “History  of  Watertown,  Massachu- 

setts,” Vol.  I,  p.  206.  L.  Shattuck : “Memorials  of  the  Descendants  of 
William  Shattuck,”  pp.  67-86.) 

II.  Gershom  Fay,  son  of  John  and  Susanna  (Shattuck)  Fay,  was 
born  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1681,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 24,  1720.  He  resided  in  that  part  of  Marlboro  which  was  set  off  as 
Westboro  and  Northboro.  He  held  various  town  offices : constable  in 
1714,  surveyor  of  Westboro  in  1718,  etc.  In  1720  and  1721  he  was  on 
a committee  for  building  the  first  meeting  house,  and  in  1720  he  was 
again  constable.  He  built  the  first  sawmill  in  Northboro.  In  1707  he 
and  his  wife  were  exposed  to  a raid  by  the  Indians,  but  his  wife’s  brave 
assistance  probably  saved  the  lives  of  themselves  and  others.  Gershom 
Fay  married,  about  1702,  Mary  Brigham.  (Brigham  III.)  Children, 
probably  all  born  in  Marlboro:  1.  Gershom,  born  September  17,  1703, 

died  April  7,  1784;  married,  about  1728,  Hannah  Oakes.  2.  Mary,  born 
July  10,  1705;  married  George  Smith.  3.  Susanna,  born  November  18, 

1707.  4.  Sarah,  born  October  2,  1710;  married  Timothy  or  Thomas 
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Billings.  5.  Silas,  of  whom  further.  6.  Timothy,  born  June  26,  1716, 
died  in  1802;  married,  April  30,  1738,  Lydia  Tomblin,  or  Temple.  7. 
Paul,  born  in  August,  1721,  died  March  28,  1790;  married,  in  1752, 
Rebecca  Rice. 

(O.  P.  Fay:  “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  pp.  331-32.) 

III.  Silas  Pay,  son  of  Gershom  and  Mary  (Brigham)  Fay,  was  born 

in  Marlboro  (Westboro),  Massachusetts,  August  12,  1713,  and  died  in 
Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  September  22,  1758.  He  married,  in  1739, 
Hannah,  who  died  April  13,  1761.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  (?)  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1740.  2.  Hannah,  born  February  5,  1742.  3.  Sarah,  born 

April  30,  1745.  4.  Silas,  of  whom  further.  5.  Jane,  born  April  23, 

1753.  6.  Thomas,  born  February  14,  1755. 

(Ibid.,  p.  332.) 

IV.  Silas  Fay,  Ir.,  son  of  Silas  and  Hannah  Fay,  was  born  in  West- 

boro, Massachusetts,  November  14,  1747,  and  died  in  Camden,  Maine, 
in  1828.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Westboro  and  Princeton,  Massa- 
chusetts, whence  he  removed  to  Camden,  Maine,  in  1816,  and  purchased 
a farm  there.  He  married,.  May  7 or  17,  1776,  at  Princeton,  Anna 
Gleason.  (Gleason  V.)  Children,  probably  born  in  Princeton:  1. 

Silas,  born  in  June,  1777.  2.  Thomas,  married,  April  18,  1802,  Sally 

Hooker.  3.  Nancy,  married,  in  1803,  in  Princeton,  Captain  Nathaniel 
Hosmer,  of  Camden,  Maine.  4.  Jesse,  of  whom  further.  5.  Timothy, 
born  April  2,  1790,  died  June  17,  1865;  married,  October  13,  1816, 
Nancy  Cobb,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Azubah  (Newton)  Cobb.  6. 
Mary,  married  Colonel  Arthur  Pendleton.  7.  John,  died  in  Leominster, 
Massachusetts ( ?),  November  25,  1757;  married  Sophia  Newton,  of 
Camden,  Maine.  8.  Achsah,  died  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  aged  ninety- 
two;  she  married,  in  1812,  Colonel  John  Gould  Davis,  of  Princeton. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  334-35.  R.  Robinson:  “History  of  Camden  and  Rock- 
port,  Maine,”  p.  230.  J.  B.  White : “The  Gleason  Genealogy,”  pp. 

54)  98.) 

V.  I esse  Fay,  son  of  Silas  and  Anna  (Gleason)  Fay,  was  born  in 
Princeton,  Massachusetts,  April  24,  1783,  and  died  in  Camden,  Maine, 
June  1 7,  1865.  He  was  a farmer,  and  moved  from  Princeton  to  Cam- 
den between  1809  and  1812.  He  married,  July  19,  1809,  at  Camden, 
Lucy  Brown,  who  was  born  October  12,  1780,  and  died  in  Camden, 
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December  io,  1848.  Children,  born  in  Camden:  1.  Lefy  Start,  born 

February  12,  1810,  died  March  23,  1810.  2.  Anna  Elizabeth,  born 

March  18,  1811,  died  November  24,  1854;  married,  January  1,  1839, 
Nahum  Walker.  3.  Frederick  Brown,  born  June  3,  1812;  married,  May 
11,  1854,  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Sarah  Jane  Rea,  born  in  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  February  22,  1821,  died  at  Union  Springs,  Alabama, 
August  13,  1877,  daughter  of  John  and  Emily  (Delworth)  Rea.  4. 
Nathaniel  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  5.  Silas  Gleason,  born  February 
26,  1815,  died  March  11,  i860,  unmarried.  6.  Lucy  Relief,  born  April 

22,  1816,  died  August  21  or  22,  1867,  unmarried.  7.  Maria  Mirick, 

born  July  12,  1817,  died  December  12,  1877,  unmarried.  8.  Jane  Ames, 
born  January  19,  1821,  died  March  12,  1821.  9.  Achsah  Davis,  born 

May  19,  1824,  died  in  1829  (Family  data  says  October  22,  1858,  or 
October  14,  1859). 

(O.  P.  Fay:  “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  pp.  344-45.  R.  Robinson: 

“History  of  Camden  and  Rockland,  Maine,”  p.  138.  Family  data.) 

VI.  Reverend  Nathaniel  Thomas  Fay,  son  of  Jesse  and  Lucy 
(Brown)  Fay,  was  born  in  Camden,  Maine,  November  26,  1813,  and 
died  October  12,  1908.  After  preparing  for  college  at  Monson,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  spending  one  term  at  Amherst  College,  he  entered  Colby 
Institute,  at  Waterville,  Maine,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  He 
studied  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Bangor,  Maine,  Theological  Seminary.  On  November  20,  1833,  he 
went  to  Wood  County,  Ohio,  where  he  resided  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  ministerial  duties  for  many  years.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
delegate  of  the  Christian  Commission,  and  spent  six  weeks  at  City  Point, 
Virginia,  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  He  mar- 
ried, February  13,  1844,  Roxana  Dickinson  Woodbury.  (Woodbury 
VIII.)  Children,  born  at  Prairie  Depot  (Freeport)  Ohio:  1.  Ellen 

Bartlett  Woodbury,  born  November  29,  1846;  married,  November  23, 
1871,  Heman  Nye  McDaniels.  2.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  born  Septem- 
ber 2,  1848,  died  June  6,  1850.  3.  Lucy  Maria,  born  August  26,  1850, 
died  at  Superior,  Wisconsin;  married,  at  Rollersville,  Ohio,  November 

23,  1876,  W.  R.  Gillis.  4.  Abigail  Burgess,  of  whom  further.  5.  Henry 
Martyn,  born  July  29,  1854,  died  at  Long  Beach,  California;  married, 
at  Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  April  20,  1899,  Lizzie  Carr.  6.  Mary  Wood- 
bury, born  April  4,  1857,  died  at  Prairie  Depot,  December  14,  1862.  7. 
Jessie  Grace,  born  August  24,  1859  ; married,  in  October,  1881,  at  Ells- 
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worth,  Kansas,  M.  K.  Brundage.  8.  Frederic  Brown,  born  July  9,  1861, 
died  at  Prairie  Depot,  December  14,  1862.  9.  Hattie  Newell,  born 

October  5,  1863,  died  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  October  18,  1890.  10.  Roxana 

Dickinson,  born  January  16,  1867;  married,  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  Rob- 
ert Witwer. 

(O.  P.  Fay:  “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  pp.  377,  389.  Family  data.) 

VII.  Abigail  Burgess  Fay,  daughter  of  Reverend  Nathaniel  Thomas 
and  Roxana  Dickinson  (Woodbury)  Fay,  was  born  in  Prairie  Depot 
(Freeport),  Ohio,  August  22,  1852.  She  married,  at  Fremont,  Ohio, 
July  8,  1882,  George  Franklin  Jewett.  (Jewett  IX.) 

(References  as  above.) 

(The  Brigham  Line). 

Arms — Argent  a fleur-de-lis  within  an  orle  of  martlets  sable. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Saxon  in  origin,  this  surname  is  a compound  of  brigg,  a bridge,  and 
ham,  a house.  Originally  it  was  the  name  of  a manor,  now  called  the 
parish  of  Brigham,  in  Cumberland  County,  England,  which  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  came  eventually  to  the  earls  of  Northumberland.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II  this  barony  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  acts  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  for  1479  a Johannes  de 
Bridgeame  is  referred  to.  There  is  a township  of  Brigham  in  York- 
shire, but  the  one  in  Cumberland  is  considered  to  have  been  the  original 
source  of  the  name.  Other  forms  are  Bringeham,  Briccham,  Bricgham, 
Brygeham,  Bryegham,  Brygham,  Brycham,  Brigholm,  Briggeholm, 
Briggham,  Briggeham,  Briggam,  Birgeame,  Birgham,  Bridgeham,  etc. 

The  family  of  Cumberland  County  spread  its  branches  all  over  Eng- 
land, for  the  name  is  now  found  in  numerous  counties.  This  old  Saxon 
family  has  produced  Nicholas  Brigham  (died  1558),  who  is  buried  in  the 
Poets’  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  many  other  notable  personages. 

(C.  Morse:  “Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-2.  W.  Brig- 
ham: “History  of  the  Brigham  Family,”  pp.  4-7,  13-23.) 

I.  Thomas  Brigham  was  born  in  1603,  probably  at  Caversham, 
Oxfordshire,  England,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 8 or  18,  1653.  He  came  to  New  England  in  the  “Susan  and  Ellen,” 
sailing  April  8,  1635.  He  settled  in  Watertown,  although  most  of  his 
land  was  what  is  now  Cambridge.  He  was  a man  of  some  property  and 
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was  constable  in  1639  and  1642,  and  selectman  in  1640  and  1647.  He 
built  a grain  mill  on  the  Charles  River,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  colony. 
He  married,  probably  in  1637,  Mercy  Hurd,  a lady  of  quality,  who  came 
to  New  England  as  a teacher.  She  married  (second),  March  1,  1655, 
Edmund  Rice,  of  Sudbury  and  Marlboro;  (third),  in  1664,  William 
Hunt,  of  Marlboro;  she  died  in  Marlboro,  December  23,  1693.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Mary,  born  about  1638,  probably  in  Cambridge;  died  in 

Watertown  in  1676;  married,  as  first  wife,  John  Fay.  (Fay  I.)  2. 

Thomas,  born  about  1640,  probably  in  Cambridge,  died  in  Marlboro, 
November  25,  1716;  married  (first),  December  27,  1665,  Mary  Rice, 
daughter  of  Henry  Rice;  (second),  July  30,  1695,  Susanna  (Shattuck- 
Morse)  Fay,  widow  of  Joseph  Morse  and  John  Fay.  (Shattuck  I.)  3. 

John,  of  whom  further.  4.  Hannah,  born  March  9,  1649-50,  in  Cam- 
bridge, died  in  Marlboro,  December,  1719;  married  (first)  Gershom 
Eames,  who  died  November  25,  1676;  (second)  William  Ward.  5. 
Samuel,  born  in  Cambridge,  January  12,  1652,  died  in  Marlboro,  July 
24,  1713;  married  Elizabeth  Howe,  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Hannah 
(Ward)  Howe. 

(American  Ancestry,  Vol.  X,  pp.  59-60;  W.  Brigham:  “History  of 
the  Brigham  Family,”  pp.  33-34,  S1^2,  60-64,  77,  80.) 

II.  Dr.  John  Brigham,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mercy  (Hurd)  Brigham, 
was  born  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  March  9,  1644-45,  an<3  died  in 
Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  September  16,  1728.  He  was  a man  of  excep- 
tional gifts,  popular  in  his  day,  and  well  adapted  to  handling  public 
affairs.  He  was  a surveyor  of  unusual  ability  and  somewhat  ambitious 
as  a speculator  in  land.  He  carried  on  these  activities  in  addition  to  the 
practice  of  the  medical  profession.  He  was  representative  from  Marl- 
boro in  1689  and  1692,  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  town  of 
Sudbury  in  1705  and  1706.  He  erected  the  first  sawmill  on  the  Assabet 
River  before  King  Philip’s  War.  His  name  is  often  on  the  records  of 
land  grants  and  his  will  shows  that  he  was  well  to  do.  Dr.  John  Brig- 
ham married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  between  1691  and  1698;  (second) 
Deborah,  who  died  February  7,  1716-17;  (third),  May  22,  1717. 
Sarah  Bowker.  Children  of  first  marriage,  all  except  the  last  two  born 
in  Marlboro:  1.  John,  born  August  19,  1667,  died  December  2,  1667. 

2.  Sarah,  born  March  27,  1674;  married  Samuel  Goodenow,  son  of 
Samuel  Goodenow.  3.  Mary,  of  whom  further.  4.  John,  born  Novem- 
ber, 1680,  died,  probably  in  Sudbury,  September  16,  1729;  married 
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Martha.  5.  Hannah,  born  March  27,  1683;  married,  February  2,  1708- 
1709,  Oliver  Ward.  6.  Thomas,  born  May  6,  1687;  married,  December 
24,  1724,  Elizabeth  Bowker.  7.  Mercy,  married,  March  23,  1715,  Ebene- 
zer  Perry.  8.  Samuel,  married,  August  23,  1716,  Abigail  Monroe  (or 
Moore). 

(W.  Brigham:  “History  of  the  Brigham  Family,” pp.  70,  76, 88-90). 

III.  Mary  Brigham,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Sarah  Brigham,  was 
born  in  Marlboro,  Massachusetts,  May  6,  1678.  She  married,  about 
1702,  Gershom  Fay.  (Fay  II.) 

(Ibid.,  pp.  88-89.  O-  P-  Fay:  “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  p.  332.) 

(The  Gleason  Line). 

Arms — Gules  a chief  argent  on  the  lower  part  thereof  the  sun’s  resplendent  rays 
issuant  thereout  proper. 

Crest — The  sun  or,  rising  out  of  clouds  proper.  (Burke  : “General  Armory.”) 

The  name  of  the  Gleason  family  varies  in  its  spelling  according  to 
the  locality  in  which  the  family  was  living.  In  very  early  records  it 
appears  as  Leson  or  Leeson.  Later  on  come  some  thirty  variations  of 
the  name : Gleizen,  Glezen,  Gleeson,  Gleazen,  Gleyson,  Leason,  Leison, 
Lesen,  Eison,  and  so  forth.  The  name  is  spelled  invariably  without  the 
“G”  in  England.  Leeson  is  a corrupt  form  of  Levison,  and  the  famous 
Levison-Gower  family  call  themselves  “Leeson”-Gower.  The  name  of 
Lecia  de  Eltesle  appears  in  1273  in  Cambridge  County,  England,  and 
also  Robert  fil.  (son  of)  Lece  and  Lecia  Arnet.  In  1379,  in  Yorkshire, 
Johannes  Lesson,  and  in  1524,  in  Oxfordshire,  Gryfyn  Leyson.  The 
family  known  in  America  as  Gleason  is  probably  descended  from  the 
Leeson  family  in  England,  in  Northampton  County.  This  country  is  the 
Leeson  family  seat  and  the  only  other  family  bearing  that  name  is  found 
in  Ireland.  In  the  earliest  records  of  the  Gleason  family  in  America,  the 
name  is  spelled  Leson,  and  also  Leason,  which  leads  to  the  probability 
of  the  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Gleason,  having  come  from  the 
family  in  Northamptonshire,  England.  In  both  the  English  and  the 
American  lines,  the  Christian  names  used  are  very  similar.  A Thomas 
Leson,  of  Sulgrave,  appears  in  Wills  in  the  Archdeanery  of  Northamp- 
ton in  Second  Series,  Book  S,  folio  96,  dated  1614.  No  definite  connec- 
tion, however,  has  been  made  as  yet  between  the  English  family  and  the 
one  of  the  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Gleason,  who  was  the  first  to 
come  to  this  country.  And  it  is  probably  from  him  that  all  of  that  name 
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in  this  country  are  descended.  The  name  Leyson  is  recorded  in  North- 
ants  as  early  as  1527.  From  the  fact,  too,  that  Thomas  Gleason’s  wife 
was  Susanna  Page  and  that  the  Pages  were  numerous  in  Northants,  Eng- 
land, gives  us  another  link  in  the  chain  of  connections  which  ties  up  the 
English  family  with  the  American  one. 

(White,  J.  B. : “Gleason  Genealogy,”  pp.  9-16.  Bardsley:  “Dic- 
tionary of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames,”  p.  476.  Burke : “General 

Armory,”  p.  595.) 

I.  Thomas  Gleason  was  born  in  1607,  probably  in  Sulgrave,  North- 

ampton County,  England.  He  died  in  1686,  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. Thomas  Gleason  removed  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in 
1658.  On  December  3,  of  that  same  year,  he  leased  a portion  of  the 
Squa  Sachen  lands  of  a Captain  Scarlett.  This  lease  of  land  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  Mystic  Pond.  Through  a deed  secured  in  1639  of  Squa  Sachen, 
the  town  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  claimed  ownership  to  the  prop- 
erty of  Thomas  Gleason  which  he  had  leased.  In  March,  1662,  the  town 
instituted  a suit  against  him.  This  litigation  cost  Thomas  Gleason  all 
his  available  resources  and  the  case  was  unsettled  at  his  death  in  1686. 
He  also  lived  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  in  England, 
Susanna  Page,  who  died  January  24,  1691,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Children,  first  child  probably  born  in  England ; children,  second  to  sev- 
enth, born  in  Watertown;  seventh  and  eighth  born  in  Cambridge;  ninth 
child  born  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Joseph,  born  in  1642;  married  (first)  Martha  Russell;  (sec- 
ond) Abigail  Garfield.  3.  John,  born  in  1647;  married  Mary  Ross. 
4.  Philip,  born  in  1649-51 ; died  about  1690  at  Framingham,  Massachu- 
setts; was  a soldier  in  Captain  Joseph  Syll’s  company  during  King 
Philip’s  War  in  1676.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  in  1651,  died  April  21,  1676; 
killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Sudbury  fight  with  King  Philip’s  warriors 
when  Colonel  Wadsworth  and  fifty  or  sixty  men  were  slaughtered.  6. 
Isaac,  born  in  1654;  married  Hester  Eggleston.  7.  William,  born  in 
1655;  married  Obiah  or  Abiel  Bartlett.  8.  Mary,  born  October  31, 
1657.  9-  Ann,  born  in  1659,  died  in  1741(F),  at  Arlington,  Massa- 

chusetts. 

(White,  J.  B. : “Gleason  Genealogy,”  pp.  19-20.) 

II.  Thomas  Gleason,  son  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  (Page)  Gleason, 
was  probably  born  in  England,  in  1637.  We  find  him  settled  in  Sud- 
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bury,  Massachusetts,  in  1665,  on  land  bordering  upon  a pond  which  lay 
partly  in  Natick,  partly  in  Sudbury  and  partly  in  Framingham,  Massa- 
chusetts. On  September  29,  1673,  Thomas  Gleason  bought  about  thir- 
teen acres  of  land  near  Gleason’s  Pond  in  Framingham.  That  pond 
bears  the  same  name  to  this  day.  For  four  generations,  Gleasons  lived 
on  the  borders  of  that  pond,  Thomas  Gleason  building  his  home  near 
it  in  1678.  October  5,  1678,  he  was  received  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town  of  Sherborn,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  taxed  until  1700.  On 
March  3,  1692,  his  name  among  others  is  signed  to  a petition  to  the 
General  Court  for  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town  of  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  His  farm  which  was 
near  Sudbury,  was  described  as  in  Natick  bounds  in  the  town  of  Sher- 
born, but  from  1667  to  1710,  it  was  recognized  as  a part  of  Framing- 
ham. Thomas  Gleason  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  property.  He 
called  himself  in  his  will,  which  was  proved  September  10,  1705,  “of 
Sherborn.”  He  died  July  25,  1705,  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts.  He 
married  (first)  Sarah,  who  died  July  8,  1703,  at  Framingham;  and 
(second)  Mary. 

(White,  J.  B. : “Gleason  Genealogy,”  p.  21.) 

Children,  all  were  from  the  first  marriage,  and  all  but  the  first  were 
born  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts:  1.  Sarah,  born  February  6,  1665,  at 

Sudbury,  Massachusetts;  married  Jeremiah  Morse.  2.  Anne,  born  about 
1667;  married  John  Gibbs.  3.  Isaac,  of  whom  further.  4.  Patience, 
born  about  1677.  5.  Mary,  born  June  19,  1680;  married  Jacob  Pepper. 
6.  John,  born  about  1682-83;  married  Abigail  Larned. 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  24.) 

III.  Isaac  Gleason,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Gleason,  was  born  in 
1674,  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts.  He  died  December  5,  1737,  in  Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts.  He  settled  at  Framingham  near  his  father.  In 
1713,  Isaac  Gleason  assumed  the  care  of  the  meeting  house,  and  his 
name  appeared  on  a tax  list  in  1710.  He  married,  December  11,  1700, 
Deborah  Leland,  in  Sherborn,  Massachusetts.  She  was  born  August 
16,  1679,  in  that  place.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  and  Deborah 
Leland. 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  34.) 

Children,  all  born  in  Framingham,  Massachusetts:  1.  Deborah, born 
April  27,  1703;  married  Thomas  Winch.  2.  Isaac,  born  May  17,  1706; 
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married,  Thankful  Wilson.  3.  Prudence,  born  October  3,  1708;  mar- 
ried Samuel  Bullen.  4.  Phineas,  or  Phinehas,  of  whom  further. 

(References  as  before,  p.  34.) 

IV.  Phineas,  or  Phinehas  Gleason,  son  of  Isaac  and  Deborah 

(Leland)  Gleason,  was  born  on  August  3,  or  23,  1711,  at  Framingham, 
Massachusetts.  He  died  December  20,  1758-59,  at  Princeton,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  married  Elizabeth,  who  died  July  10,  1799,  at  Princeton. 
Children,  born  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts:  1.  Elizabeth,  born 

November  3,  1733.  2.  Phineas,  born  July  25,  1737,  died  October  14, 
1755.  3-  Ezra,  born  September  26,  1738,  died  August  28,  1760,  in  mili- 
tary services;  unmarried.  4.  Prudence,  died  July  12,  1741.  5.  Joanna, 

born  July  13,  1740;  married  William  Gibbs.  6.  John,  born  October  12, 
1742;  married  Mrs.  Eunice  French.  7.  Thomas,  born  May  9,  1745; 
married  Sarah  Stratton.  8.  Prudence,  born  March  20,  1747;  married 
John  Barker.  9.  Jesse,  born  May  25,  1749;  married  Hepzibah  Jones. 
10.  Anna,  of  whom  further.  11.  Deborah,  born  September  18,  1754; 
married  Ephraim  Mirick. 

(Reference  as  before,  p.  54.) 

V.  Anna  Gleason,  daughter  of  Phineas,  or  Phinehas,  and  Elizabeth 
Gleason,  was  born  October  25,  1752,  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts. 
She  died  June  5,  1796,  at  Princeton,  Massachusetts.  She  married,  May 
7 or  17,  1776,  at  Princeton,  Silas  Fay,  Jr.,  son  of  Silas  and  Hannah 
Fay.  (Fay  IV.) 

(The  Woodbury  Line). 

Arms — Barruly  of  fifteen  argent  and  azure  three  lions  rampant  gules  crowned  or. 

Crest — A bundle  of  five  arrows  wreathed  about  the  middle  with  a serpent  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Woodbury,  as  a surname,  comes  from  two  English  place  names: 
Woodborough,  a parish  in  County  Nottingham,  and  Woodbury,  a par- 
ish in  Devonshire.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  spelled  in  fifty-two 
different  ways  in  various  records,  its  earliest  appearance  being  in  Devon- 
shire in  the  eleventh  century.  David  de  Wodebir  appears  in  Devon- 
shire in  1273,  Edmund  de  Wodeburg  in  County  Suffolk,  Henry  de  Wode- 
burg  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  Ralph  de  Wodeburg  in  Nottinghamshire. 
The  name  is  also  spelled  Woodburgh. 

The  Woodburys  are  an  old  Saxon  family,  belonging  to  the  yeoman 
class  whose  homely  and  substantial  virtues  have  become  a byword  among 
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English-speaking  people.  The  family  which  arose  in  Devonshire,  and 
spread  into  Somersetshire  and  other  neighboring  counties,  was  the 
branch  which  produced  the  Woodburys  of  America.  John  Woodbury, 
“the  Old  Planter,”  who  founded  the  family  traced  herein,  probably  came 
from  Burlescombe,  a parish  of  Devonshire,  on  the  border  of  Somerset- 
shire. It  is  said  that  in  the  register  of  that  parish  there  were  more  Wood- 
burys than  any  other  name.  John  Woodbury  had  a brother  William, 
who  married  at  South  Petherton,  Somersetshire,  and  later  came  to 
America  and  founded  a family  here.  The  list  of  descendants  of  these 
men  includes  many  names  in  honorable  walks  of  life,  master  mariners, 
builders,  mechanics,  inventors,  doctors,  clergymen,  soldiers  and  states- 
men. The  Honorable  Levi  P.  Woodbury  (1789-1851)  was  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  of 
the  Treasury.  The  Woodburys  have  invariably  distinguished  them- 
selves in  whatever  line  of  work  they  chose  to  pursue. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  J.  H. 

Woodbury:  “A  Sketch  of  John  Page  Woodbury,”  p.  6.  Essex  Insti- 
tute Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  1-42.  “History  of  Bedford, 
New  Hampshire,”  p.  119.) 

I.  John  Woodbury  was  born  about  1579  in  Devonshire,  or  Somer- 
setshire, England,  and  died  in  1641.  He  came  to  America  from  Wey- 
mouth, England,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Dorchester  Company, 
arriving  at  Stage  Fort  (now  Gloucester,  Massachusetts),  in  February 
or  March,  1623-24.  About  1626  this  colony  moved  to  Nahumkeik  (now 
Salem,  Massachusetts).  When  John  Endicott  came  later  with  his  com- 
pany there  was  a conflict  of  authority,  which  resulted  in  Endicott’s  being 
Governor  and  the  leaders  of  the  Dorchester  Company  his  council.  John 
Woodbury’s  signature  follows  that  of  Endicott  in  subsequent  official 
documents.  He  returned  to  England  as  the  first  envoy  from  this  coun- 
try in  September,  1627,  but  came  again  to  New  England  in  June,  1628. 
His  visit  and  labors  resulted  in  the  charter  granted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  May  4,  1629,  under  which  the  colony  was  governed  for 
fifty-five  years.  On  September  28,  1630,  John  Woodbury  was  chosen 
Lord  High  Constable  of  Salem,  the  first  and  only  officer  ever  elected  in 
America  of  such  title.  He  took  the  freeman’s  oath  May  18,  1631 ; was 
deputy  from  1635  to  1639,  and  held  other  important  offices  both  in  town 
and  colonial  affairs. 
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John  Woodbury  married  (first),  in  Burlescombe,  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land, June  21,  1596,  Joanna  Humphrey,  who  was  probably  born  at  Bud- 
leigh,  England,  and  probably  died  before  her  husband  came  to  America ; 
(second),  before  August,  1629,  Agnes,  or  Anis,  Derby,  who  died  at 
Salem,  February  14,  1672,  widow  of  John  Derby.  Child  of  first  mar- 
riage: 1.  Humphrey,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  second  marriage, 

probably  all  born  in  Salem : 2.  John,  married  Elizabeth.  3.  Hannah, 

baptized  December  25,  1636,  died  September  1,  1714;  married,  April 
25,  1658,  Cornelius  Baker.  4.  Abigail,  baptized  November  12,  1637; 
married,  October  12,  1657,  John  Hill.  5.  Peter,  born  June  19,  1640, 
died  July  5,  1704;  married  (first),  in  September,  1665,  Abigail  Batchel- 
der,  born  February  12,  1642,  died  in  1666;  (second),  in  July,  1667, 
Sarah  Dodge,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Edith  Dodge,  baptized  in  1644, 
died  September  19,  1726. 

(J.  H.  Woodbury:  “A  Sketch  of  John  Page  Woodbury,”  pp.  5-7. 
L.  A.  Underhill : “A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  James  A.  Woodbury,”  p.  1.) 

II.  Humphrey  Woodbury,  son  of  John  and  Joanna  (Humphrey) 
Woodbury,  was  born  in  Budleigh,  England,  in  1609-10,  and  died  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  February,  1685  or  1686.  He  came  to  New 
England  with  his  father  on  the  latter’s  second  voyage  in  1628.  He  was 
a member  of  the  First  Church  of  Beverly  at  its  foundation,  and  later 
became  a deacon.  He  is  listed  as  a freeman  May  8,  1678.  In  Salem 
Land  Records,  Vol.  V,  pp.  108-16,  testimony  is  given  by  Humphrey 
Woodbury,  of  Beverly,  aged  about  seventy-two  years,  as  follows : 
“When  I lived  in  Somersetshire  in  England,  I remember  that  my  father 
John  Woodberye  (since  deceased)  did  about  56  years  agoe  remove  for 
New  England.  I traveled  with  him  as  far  as  Dorchester  (England)  and 
understood  that  my  father  came  to  New  England  by  order  of  a company 
called  Dorchester  Company;  he  (father)  went  to  Cape  Ann.  After 
three  years  absence  my  father  returned  to  England  stayed  one  half  year 
then  sent  back  by  some  who  intended  a plantation  three  leagues  west  of 
Cape  Ann,  brought  me  with  him ; we  arrived  at  Salem  on  or  about  the 
month  of  June  1628.” 

Humphrey  Woodbury  married  Elizabeth.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  of 

whom  further.  2.  John,  baptized  October  24,  1641,  died  January  2, 
1715-16;  married  (first)  Elizabeth,  who  died  April  16,  1689;  (sec- 
ond), July  2,  1690,  Alice  Derby,  widow  of  John  Derby.  3.  Isaac,  bap- 
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tized  February  4,  1643-44,  died  March  11,  1725;  married,  October  9, 
1671,  Mary  Wilkes.  4.  Humphrey,  baptized  March  8,  1646-47,  died 
April  9,  1727;  married,  October  10,  1671,  Ann  Winder,  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts.  5.  Susanna,  born  February  4,  1648-49;  married,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1668,  John  Tenney,  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts  6.  William,  bap- 
tized May  4,  1651,  died  about  1710;  married,  in  1676,  Hannah  Mas- 
coil.  7.  Peter,  born  March  28,  1653,  died  in  1675.  8.  Richard,  born  in 
February,  1654-55,  died  in  Boston,  in  1690:  married,  December  16, 
1679,  Sarah  Haskell.  9.  Elizabeth,  born  April  28,  1657;  married  John 
Walker,  of  Boston.  10.  Christina,  born  April  20,  1661 ; married,  April 
9,  1679,  John  Trask. 

(J.  H.  Woodbury:  “A  Sketch  of  John  Page  Woodbury,”  p.  6. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  I,  p.  84;  Vol. 
Ill,  p-  245;  Vol.  XXXIX,  p.  183.  Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary 
of  New  England,”  Vol.  IV,  p.  634.  Family  data.) 

III.  Thomas  Woodbury,  son  of  Humphrey  and  Elizabeth  Woodbury, 

was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  about  1639,  and  died  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  1716-19.  His  will  was  made  December  11,  1716,  and 
proved  April  20,  1719.  In  the  land  records  he  is  credited  with  owning 
fifteen  hundred  acres  near  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  He  married  (first), 
at  Salem,  December  2,  1661,  Hannah  (Dodge)  Porter,  baptized  July 
24,  1642,  died  January  2,  1688,  at  Beverly,  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Dodge,  of  Salem,  and  widow  of  Samuel  Porter  (Dodge  II)  ; 
(second),  April  29,  1690,  Elizabeth  Curtis,  widow  of  Samuel  Curtis. 
Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  William,  born  September  17,  1662,  died 

in  November,  1725;  married,  September  29,  1689,  Joannah  Wheeler, 
of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  who  died  April  7,  1748,  aged  seventy-six. 
2.  Samuel,  born  1665-66,  died  April  18,  1689.  3-  Thomas,  baptized 

July  31,  1667,  died  about  1698;  married  Abigail.  4.  Israel,  born  May 
23,  1670.  5.  Hannah,  born  February  25,  1672;  married,  July  5,  1694, 

John  Ober.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  February  6,  1676;  married  Joseph  Her- 
rick. 7.  Daughter,  born  January  20,  1679,  died  young.  8.  Susanna, 
baptized  March  7,  1680,  died  before  1716.  9.  Jonathan,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. Child  of  second  marriage:  10.  Samuel,  born  February  2,  1691. 

(Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  264-65; 
Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  31.  Family  data.) 

IV.  lonatlian  Woodbury,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Dodge) 
Woodbury,  was  born  September  12,  1682,  and  died  January  7,  1774. 
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His  will  was  made  April  29,  1762,  and  proved  February  7,  1774.  He 
was  a shoreman.  He  married,  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  March  25, 
1708,  Eleanor  Ellingwood.  (Ellingwood  III.)  Children:  1.  Benja- 
min, born  April  4,  1709,  died  September  11,  1710.  2.  Hannah,  born 

November  21,  1710,  died  March  29,  1751.  3.  Eleanor,  born  February 

4,  1 7 1 1 ; married  Ralph  Ellingwood.  4.  Jonathan,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Elizabeth,  born  May  15,  1716;  married  William  Ellingwood.  6.  Cor- 
nelius, bom  June  n,  1718,  died  November  20,  1807.  7.  Nathaniel,  bom 
April  1,  1720,  died  December  24,  1805.  8.  Edward,  born  December  1, 
1721,  died  December  13,  1721.  9.  Johannah,  born  June  5,  1725,  died 

September  10,  1738.  10.  Eunice,  born  June  21,  1727;  married  (first) 

George  Gallup;  (second)  William  Dike.  11.  Anna,  born  March  20, 
1729;  married  Joseph  Lovett.  12.  Edward,  born  April  21,  1731,  died 
in  1754.  13.  Susanna,  born  September  16,  1734,  died  November  26,  1761. 

(Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  32.  Fam- 
ily data.) 

V.  Jonathan  Woodbury , Jr.,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Eleanor  (Elling- 

wood) Woodbury,  was  born  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  December  n, 
1713,  and  died  in  Salem,  New  Hampshire,  before  September  5,  1776. 
He  removed  to  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  about  1735.  He  married,  June 
24,  1735,  Lydia  Dodge.  (Dodge  V.)  Children,  probably  all  except  the 
first  born  in  Methuen:  1.  Elisha,  born  in  Beverly.  2.  Jonathan,  born 

April  1,  1738.  3.  Ephraim,  born  December  3,  1740.  4.  Joanna,  bap- 

tized April  3,  1743.  5.  Lydia,  born  April  13,  1745.  6.  Benjamin,  bap- 
tized June  21,  1747,  died  young.  7.  Betty,  baptized  September  11,  1748. 
8.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  9.  Hannah,  born  July  31,  1754.  10. 

Eunice,  baptized  September  26,  1756.  11.  Edward,  baptized  November 

17,  1759- 

(Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXXVI,  p.  3 7.  Fam- 
ily data.) 

VI.  Benjamin  Woodbury,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Dodge) 
Woodbury,  was  baptized  at  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  November  4,  1750, 
and  died  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  April  4 or  20,  1809.  When 
in  1741  New  Hampshire  was  made  a separate  province,  Benjamin 
Woodbury  was  living  in  the  part  of  Methuen,  Massachusetts,  known  as 
Salem  Village.  This  village  came  within  the  boundary  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  henceforward  known  as  Salem,  New  Hampshire.  Lieu- 
tenant Benjamin  Woodbury  became  a resident  of  New  London,  New 
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Hampshire,  before  1790.  He  kept  a tavern,  held  various  town  offices, 
and  was  highly  esteemed  in  both  civil  and  church  activities. 

Benjamin  Woodbury  married,  November  26,  1773,  at  Salem,  New 
Hampshire,  Zillah  Dow.  (Dow  V.)  Children:  1.  Zillah,  born  Sep- 

tember 28,  1774;  married,  May  13,  1793,  Seth  Gay,  son  of  Ephraim 
and  Lois  Gay,  of  Attleboro,  Massachusetts.  2.  Jonathan,  born  July  23, 
1776;  married,  September  19,  1799,  Lois  Seamans,  daughter  of  Job  and 
Sarah  (Esterbrooks)  Seamans.  3.  Daniel,  born  June  15,  1778;  mar- 
ried, October  8,  1801,  Rapsina  Messenger.  4.  Phineas,  born  November 
21,  1780,  died  at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  March  12,  1817.  5.  Olive, 

born  January  11,  1783;  married,  November  19,  1807,  Job  Seamans,  son 
of  Job  and  Sarah  (Esterbrooks)  Seamans.  6.  Manley  G.,  born  July  13, 
1785;  married,  about  1807,  Eliza  Woodman,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
and  Molly  Woodman.  7.  Dillah,  or  Delia,  born  August  13,  1787;  mar- 
ried, April  10,  1808,  Joseph  Pike,  of  Sutton,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas 
and  Phoebe  (Brocklebank)  Pike.  8.  Roxana,  born  March  27,  1790, 
died  in  New  Orleans;  married  Benjamin  Chase,  a teacher  at  Dartmouth 
College.  9.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 

(M.  B.  Lord:  “History  of  the  Town  of  New  London,  New  Hamp- 
shire,” pp.  169-70:  Family  data.) 

VII.  Reverend  Benjamin  Woodbury,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Zillah 

(Dow)  Woodbury,  was  born  in  New  London,  New  Hampshire,  August 
13,  1792,  and  died  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  December  29,  1845.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  and  after  holding  several 
pastorates  in  New  England  removed  to  Ohio.  He  married,  at  Salisbury, 
New  Hampshire,  in  October,  1824,  Mehitable  Pettengill.  (Pettengill 
VIT. ) Child:  1.  Roxana,  of  whom  further. 

(M.  B.  Lord:  “History  of  the  Town  of  New  London,  New  Hamp- 
shire,” p.  370.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
Vol.  XIX,  p.  177.  C.  H.  Pope:  “A  Pettengill  Genealogy,”  p.  107. 

Family  data.) 

VIII.  Roxana  Dickinson  Woodbury,  daughter  of  Reverend  Benja- 
min and  Mehitable  (Pettengill)  Woodbury,  was  born  at  Falmouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, February  10,  1827,  and  died  in  Freeport,  Wood  County, 
Ohio,  November  2,  1872.  She  married,  February  13,  1844,  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Thomas  Fay.  (Fay  VI.) 

(O.  P.  Fay:  “The  Fay  Genealogy,”  p.  377.  Family  data.) 
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(The  Ellingwood  Line). 

Arms — Azure  a chevron  argent  in  chief  two  mullets  or,  in  base  a buck’s  head 
cabossed  of  the  second,  attired  of  the  third. 

Crest — On  a mural  coronet  a stag  sejant  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

On  records  in  New  England  this  name  is  variously  spelled  Ellwood, 
Elenwood,  Elinwood,  Ellenwood,  Ellingwood,  and  Ellinwood.  The 
name  Ellingwood  rarely,  if  ever,  appears  in  England,  Elwood  being  the 
original  form.  It  comes  from  Aldwoldus,  a contraction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  Aethelwold,  or  from  Elward;  or  possibly  sometimes  from 
a now  extinct  place  name  Elwood. 

The  family  of  Ellwood  was  found  in  England  in  County  Suffolk  as 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  as  Elward,  and  as  Aylward  in  Wiltshire 
in  the  eleventh  century.  It  also  appears  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

(Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  Vols.  I and  II.  Lower: 
“Patronymica  Britannica.”  Bardsley : “Dictionary  of  English  and 

Welsh  Surnames.”  O’Hart:  “Anglo-Irish  Landed  Gentry,”  pp.  271, 

312,  363,  383.) 

I.  Ralph  Ellingwood  was  born  in  England  about  1610,  and  died  in 

1670.  His  name  is  listed  as  Ralph  Ellwood  on  the  London  Custom 
House  Records.  He  came  from  England  in  the  ship  “Truelove,”  sailing 
in  September,  1635,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1637.  In 
1667  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Beverly  church.  He  married, 
probably  as  second  wife,  March  14,  1655,  Ellen  Lyn.  Child,  probably 
of  first  marriage  : 1.  Josiah,  baptized  May  26,  1644.  Children  of  second 
marriage:  2.  Stephen,  born  March  16,  1656.  3.  Ralph,  born  April  26, 
1:657  i probably  died  young.  4.  Ralph,  born  March  18,  1658;  married, 
February  3,  1711-12,  Sarah  Woodbury.  5.  John,  born  in  1659;  prob- 
ably died  young.  6.  Joseph,  born  June  22,  1662.  7.  Mary,  baptized 

June  5,  1664.  8.  Sarah  (twin?),  baptized  August  7,  1666.  9.  Elizabeth 
(twin?),  born  June  27,  1666.  10.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  11. 

David,  born  July  6,  1670. 

(Savage:  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England,”  Vol.  II,  p. 

1 13.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  Vol.  VI,  p. 
252.  S.  Dodge : “Ancestry  of  Nathan  Dane  Dodge,”  p.  69.  C.  Pope : 
“Pioneers  of  Massachusetts,”  p.  154.) 

II.  Benjamin  Ellingwood,  son  of  Ralph  and  Ellen  (Lyn)  Elling- 
wood, was  born  April  1,  1668,  and  died  March  28,  1731.  He  was  a 
shireman  residing  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  about  1688, 
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Mary.  Children:  i.  Eleanor,  of  whom  further.  2.  Benjamin,  born 

January  27,  1689-90;  married,  in  1747(F),  Susanna  Corning.  3.  Wil- 
liam, born  November  1,  1691 ; buried  December  27,  1773;  married,  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1718,  Abigail  Woodbury.  4.  Mary,  born  April  23,  1695; 
probably  died  young.  5.  Patience  (or  Priscilla),  born  March  3,  1696- 
1697,  died  in  1760;  married,  November  2,  1715,  Robert  Woodbury.  6. 
David,  born  December  11,  1698,  buried  March  6,  1777;  married,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1725,  Margaret  Wallis.  7.  Samuel,  born  November  21,  1700, 
died  in  1734.  8.  Mary,  born  October  9,  1702;  married,  June  7,  1720, 
Robert  Smith.  9.  Robert,  born  November  26,  1704;  married,  October 
3,  1725,  Abigail  Ober.  10.  Andrew,  born  October  22,  1706;  buried 
September  23,  1778;  married  (intentions  published  October  6,  1728) 
Elizabeth  Wallis.  11.  Jonathan,  born  October  19,  1708;  married,  May 
5,  1767,  Hannah  Foster.  12.  Eunice,  born  November  18,  1710,  died 
August  30,  1733  ; married,  October  22,  1729,  Zebulon  Woodbury.  13. 
Anne,  born  April  6,  1714;  married,  December  3,  1735(F),  Isaac  Grey. 

(S.  S.  Dodge:  “Ancestry  of  Nathan  Dane  Dodge,”  pp.  18,  69. 

Vital  Records  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  I,  pp.  122-23;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  106-09,  427-30-) 

III.  Eleanor  Ellingwood,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Elling- 
wood,  was  born  July  7,  1688,  and  was  buried  April  29,  1782.  She  mar- 
ried, March  25,  1708,  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Jonathan  Woodbury. 
(Woodbury  IV.) 

(Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  XXXVI,  pp.  32,  429. 
Vital  Records  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Vol.  II,  p.  106.) 

(The  Dodge  Line). 

Arms — Barry  of  six  or  and  sable,  over  all  on  a pale  gules,  a woman’s  breast  distilling 
milk  all  proper. 

Crest — -A  demi-sea-dog  azure,  collared,  finned  and  purfled  or. 

Motto — Leni  perfrmr  otio.  (Crozier:  “General  Armory,”,  p.  50.) 

Dodge  is  a surname  that  is  either  of  Teutonic  or  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin. It  is  used  as  a pet  name  for  Rodger  or  Roger,  which  is  from  the 
German  “Hruodger,”  meaning  “famous  spear.”  Dodd  was  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  personal  name,  and  in  many  instances  the  present-day  name  Dodd 
may  be  a weak  form  of  Dodge.  The  form  “Doidge”  is  used  in  England, 
but  it  is  pronounced  Dodge.  The  names  of  William  Dod  and  Richard 
Dod  appeared  on  the  Hundred  Rolls.  Hodge  is  a by-form  of  Rodger 
or  Roger,  which  appeared  as  early  as  1284  in  Lancashire  as  Hogge. 
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WOODBURGH  (WOODBURY). 

Arms — Barruly  of  fifteen  argent  and  azure  three  lions  rampant  gules 
crowned  or. 

Crest— A bundle  of  five  arrows  wreathed  about  the  middle  with  a 
serpent  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

LESONE  (LEASON)  (GLEASON). 

Arms— Gules  a chief  argent  on  the  lower  part  thereof  the  sun’s 
resplendent  rays  issuant  thereout  proper. 

Crest— -The  sun  or,  rising  out  of  clouds  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

DOW. 

Arms — Sable  a fesse  dancettee  ermine  between  three  doves  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

BRIGHAM. 

Anns— Argent  a fleur-de-lis  within  an  orle  of  martlets  sable. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

DODGE. 

Arms — Barry  of  six  or  and  sable,  over  all  on  a pale  gules,  a woman’s 
breast  distilling  milk  all  proper. 

Crest— A dfmi-sea-dog  azure,  collared,  finned  and  purfled  or. 

Motto — Leni  per f mar  otio. 

( Crozier : “General  Armory.”) 

ELL  WOOD  (ELLINGWOOD). 

Arms — Azure  a chevron  argent  in  chief  two  mullets  or,  in  base  a 
buck’s  head  cabossed  of  the  second,  attired  of  the  third. 

Crest — On  a mural  coronet  a stag  sejant  proper. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 


(fflxf&fthxxxg) 
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Roger  was  a common  rural  name  which  became  synonymous  for  a rus- 
tic. Chaucer  uses  it  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  “Now  tell  on,  gentil 
Roger,  by  thy  name.”  The  Dodges  of  Somersetshire,  England,  from 
which  came  the  American  ancestor,  William  Dodge,  may  have  originated 
from  the  Devonshire  line  which  had  settled  in  West  Devon,  coming,  of 
course,  from  Cheshire  where  the  parent  family  were  seated.  The  Dodges 
in  America  carried  on  the  original  occupation  of  their  English  ancestors 
— farming.  But  along  with  their  love  of  the  soil,  they  developed  other 
interests  which  were  of  great  benefit  to  their  country.  The  Dodges  were 
interested  in  philanthropy;  in  military  life  (five  officers  of  the  name  of 
Dodge  served  on  Bunker  Hill  in  the  American  Revolutionary  War)  ; 
others  in  the  family  became  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  and  ministers. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1700,  there  have  been  long  lists  of  Dodges  on 
the  rolls  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  as  well  as  on  the  rolls  of  other  well- 
known  colleges,  not  only  in  New  England  and  New  York,  but  in  the 
Middle  West  as  well. 

(Harrison,  H. : “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom,”  Vol.  I,  pp. 

1 17,  205;  Vol.  II,  p.  1 19.  Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge 

Family  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  1-12;  Vol.  II,  pp. 
468-69.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol. 
XV,  p.  255.) 

I.  John  Dodge  died  in  1635.  His  will  was  dated  April  2,  1635.  It 
was  proved  October  15,  1635.  He  probably  lived  in  Middle  Chinnock, 
Somersetshire,  England.  He  married  Margery. 

(Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  13.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,”  Vol.  XLVI,  p.  383.) 

Children,  born  in  Somersetshire,  England:  1.  Richard,  born  in  1602, 
died  June  15,  1671;  married  Edith.  2.  William,  of  whom  further.  3. 
Michael,  lived  and  died  in  East  Coker,  Somersetshire,  England;  in  1607, 
was  church  warden  in  East  Coker;  married  and  had  five  children.  4. 
Mary,  died  in  England ; had  a son,  John. 

(“New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,”  Vol.  XLVI, 
P-  3850 

II.  William  Dodge,  son  of  John  and  Margery  Dodge,  was  born 
probably  in  1604,  in  Somersetshire,  England.  He  died  between  the 
dates  of  1685  and  1692.  He  sailed  from  Gravesend,  April  25,  and  from 
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the  Isle  of  Wight,  May  n,  1629,  on  the  ship  “Lion’s  Whelp.”  He  is 
described  thus : “tall  in  person,  with  black  hair  and  dark  complexion.” 
Tradition  has  it,  that  after  landing  in  America,  he  went  back  again  to 
England,  married.  He  came  back  again  to  America  with  his  wife  and 
his  brothers,  Richard  and  John.  He  came  to  Salem  in  1629,  and  he  is 
recommended  to  Governor  Endicott  as  a “skillful  and  painful  husband- 
man,” with  the  request  that  he  might  have  charge  of  a team  of  horses. 
At  that  time,  Salem  included  the  present  Salem,  Beverly,  Wenham, 
Hamilton,  Ipswich,  Danvers,  Peabody,  and  possibly  other  sections.  We 
find  William  Dodge  a settler  in  the  Beverly  section  on  April  17,  1634, 
when  he  was  made  a freeman.  In  1667,  he  helped  to  found  the  “First 
Church”  in  Beverly.  He  purchased,  from  Peter  Palfrey,  land  in  the 
original  “Old  Planters’  Tract.”  His  position  in  this  Massachusetts 
community  was  that  of  a man  respected  for  his  integrity,  judgment  and 
religious  beliefs.  He  served  his  town  in  various  offices.  He  is  spoken 
of  as  Farmer  William  Dodge.  He  married  Elizabeth.  Children:  1. 

Captain  John,  born  in  1636;  married  (first),  April  10,  1659,  Sarah 
Proctor;  (second)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Woodberry,  widow  of  John  Wood- 
berry.  2.  Captain  William,  of  whom  further.  3.  Hannah,  born  in  1642, 
died  in  January,  1689;  married  (first)  Samuel  Porter,  who  died  in  1660; 
(second),  December  2,  1661,  Thomas  Woodbury.  (Woodbury  III.) 
4.  Josiah  Dodge,  killed  in  1675  in  the  Narragansett  Indian  War. 

(Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,”  pp.  13-14.  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,”  Vol.  XV,  p.  254;  Vol.  XLVI,  pp.  383-87.) 

III.  Captain  William  Dodge,  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Dodge, 
was  born  in  1640.  He  died  March  24,  1720.  There  is  a tombstone  rec- 
ord of  his  death  (opposite  p.  471,  Vol.  II  of  the  “Genealogy  of  the 
Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts”).  He  lived  on  his 
father’s  homestead  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  which  he  inherited.  By 
trade  he  was  a maltster.  In  1679  he  was  an  overseer,  a deputy  in  1689, 
a freeman  in  1683,  and  a Representative  in  1690.  He  was  a soldier  of 
distinction  serving  in  1675  in  the  war  against  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  placed  the  historic  bell  in  the  First 
Church  of  Beverly  (known  as  the  Bass  River  Church).  In  1654,  this 
bell  was  captured  at  Port  Royal  and  was  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy as  to  its  disposal.  He  married  Mrs.  Mary  (Conant)  Balch,  the 
widow  of  John  Balch,  who  was  drowned.  His  second  wife,  whom  he 
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married,  May  26,  1685,  was  Mrs.  Joanna  (Hale)  Larkin,  the  daughter 
of  Deacon  Robert  Hale,  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  She  died 
August  18,  1694.  His  third  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  Creatty,  whom  he 
married  in  1698,  the  widow  of  Captain  Andrew  Creatty,  of  Marblehead, 
Massachusetts.  She  died  February  1,  1701-02.  Children,  born  prob- 
ably of  first  marriage:  1.  Deacon  William,  born  March  20,  1663-64, 

died  January  17,  1747;  married,  December  12,  1689,  Mary  Porter.  2. 
Mary,  born  May  26,  1666,  died  in  1706;  married  Joseph  Herrick,  of 
Beverly.  3.  Joshua,  baptized  August  29,  1669,  died  April  15,  1694; 
married  Joanna  Larkin,  daughter  of  Joanna  Hale  Larkin,  who  married 
(second)  John  Thorndike.  4.  Hannah,  born  July  9,  1671;  married, 
January  14,  1693,  John  Green.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  October  26,  1673, 
died  in  1712-13;  married  Jonathan  Herrick.  6.  Sarah,  born  March  3, 
1 677-78,  died  young,  probably.  Children,  born  of  second  marriage:  7. 
Robert  (twin  of  Rebecca),  of  whom  further.  8.  Rebecca  (twin  of  Rob- 
ert), born  October  9,  1686,  died  June  22,  1687.  9-  Josiah,  born  Janu- 

ary 8,  1688-89,  died  young,  probably.  10.  Elisha,  probably  twin  of 
Josiah,  born  January  8,  1688-89,  died  young,  probably. 

(Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  20-33.) 

IV.  Robert  Dodge,  son  of  Captain  William  Dodge  and  Joanna 
(Hale-Larkin)  Dodge,  was  born  October  9,  1686.  He  died  January  1, 
1764.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  the  Second 
Church  of  North  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  where  their  tombstones  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  1894.  Robert  Dodge  was  a farmer  of  some  property. 
When  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen  as  surveyor  of 
highways.  Three  of  his  sons  were  coopers,  one,  Robert,  was  a cord- 
wainer,  and  William  was  a joiner.  He  married  (intentions  published 
June  26,  1709)  Lydia  Woodbury,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth 
(Herrick)  Woodbury,  of  Chebacco  Parish,  who  died  April  6,  1759,  in 
her  sixty-eighth  year.  Children,  all  born,  probably,  in  North  Beverly, 
Massachusetts:  1.  Isaac,  born  June  12,  1710,  died  October  16,  1679; 

married  (first),  October  12,  1732,  Lois  Herrick,  of  Wenham;  (sec- 
ond), October  13,  1753,  Phebe  Averill,  of  Topsfield.  2.  Rebecca,  born 
June  3,  1712;  married,  in  1731,  Jonathan  Thorndike.  3.  Caleb,  born 
December  11,  1714,  died  March  6,  1798;  married,  July  8,  1736,  Hannah 
Woodbury,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  4.  Lydia,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Joanna,  born  June  13,  1719;  married  Captain  Andrew  Woodbury,  of 
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Salem,  Massachusetts.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  June  17,  1721;  married, 
April  23,  1742,  Benjamin  Dodge,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  7.  Rob- 
ert, born  February  18,  1723-24;  married  (intentions  published,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1745)  Mary  Tarbox.  8.  William,  born  April  12,  1726,  died 
young.  9.  Nicholas,  born  April  16,  1728,  died  about  1785;  married, 
March  3,  1752,  Experience  Woodbury;  they  lived  at  Londonderry,  New 
Hampshire.  10.  William,  baptized  January  2,  1732,  died  June  3,  1810; 
married  (first),  November  14,  1752,  Mary  Baker;  (second),  August 
1,  1764,  Mary  Trask. 

(Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  pp.  33-59.) 

V.  Lydia  Dodge,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Lydia  (Woodbury) 
Dodge,  was  born  September  12,  1716,  probably  at  North  Beverly,  or 
Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  She  died  in  1776.  Lydia  Dodge  married,  on 
June  24,  1735,  at  Beverly,  Jonathan  Woodbury.  (Woodbury  V.) 

(Dodge,  J.  T. : “Genealogy  of  the  Dodge  Family  of  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  34.) 

(The  Dow  Line). 

Arms — Sable  a fesse  dancettee  ermine  between  three  doves  argent. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Dow  is  one  of  the  many  surnames  originating  in  a nickname.  The 
nickname  Daw  or  Dow  was  applied  to  persons  of  the  name  of  David.  In 
1 379  we  find  Dowes  living  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  also  Adam  Dow- 
man,  or  servant  of  Dow.  In  1573-74  the  name  appears  in  London.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  Scotland. 

(Bardsley:  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”  S.  E. 

Titcomb:  “Early  New  England  People,”  p.  238.) 

I.  John  Dow,  of  Tylner,  County  Norfolk,  died  between  July  7 and 

July  23,  1561.  Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  John.  3. 

Edith.' 

(J.  Dow:  “History  of  the  Town  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,” 

Vol.  II,  pp.  676-77.) 

II.  Thomas  Dow,  son  of  John  Dow,  resided  in  Tylner  and  Runham, 
County  Norfolk,  England.  He  married  Margaret.  Children:  1.  Henry, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Christopher,  married  and  had  nine  children.  3. 
Daughter,  married  Stephen  Farrer.  4.  Daughter,  married  a March. 

(Ibid.) 
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III.  Henry  Dow , son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  Dow,  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1612,  or  January,  1613.  He  resided  in  Runham,  County  Norfolk, 
England,  and  married  Elizabeth.  Children:  1.  Thomas.  2.  Henry,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Edward.  4.  Mary.  5.  Frances.  6.  William. 

(Ibid.) 

(The  Family  in  America). 

I.  Henry  Dow,  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Dow,  of  Runham, 

County  Norfolk,  England,  was  born  about  1608  and  died  April  21, 
1659.  He  resided,  probably  after  his  marriage,  for  six  years  in  Ormsby, 
County  Norfolk.  On  April  11,  1637,  he  was  granted  a license  to  come 
to  New  England,  as  follows : “Henry  Dow,  husbandman,  aged  29 

years;  Joane  his  wife,  30  years;  with  four  children  and  one  servant 
(Anne  Manning,  aged  17  years).”  He  settled  first  in  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  he  was  admitted  freeman  May  2,  1638.  In  1643  he 
removed  to  Hampton,  where  the  homestead  which  he  purchased  remained 
in  the  hands  of  his  lineal  descendants  until  1854.  He  was  selectman  in 
1651,  a deputy  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1655  and  1656, 
and  held  other  positions  of  trust.  Henry  Dow  married  (first),  Febru- 
ary 11,  1631,  Mrs.  Joane  Nudd,  widow  of  Roger  Nudd,  of  Ormsby;  she 
died  in  June,  1640,  and  he  married  (second),  in  1641,  Margaret  Cole, 
of  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  who  survived  him  and  married  (second) 
Richard  Kimball,  of  Ipswich.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Thomas, 

baptized  at  Ormsby,  England,  December  27,  1631 ; buried  at  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  July  10,  1642.  2.  Henry,  baptized  about  1634,  at 
Ormsby,  died  May  6,  1707;  married  (first),  June  17,  1659,  Hannah 
Page;  (second),  November  10,  1704,  Mary  Green.  3.  Child,  probably 
died  young.  4.  Joseph,  of  whom  further.  Children  of  second  marriage : 
5.  Daniel,  born  September  22,  1641,  died  March  7,  1718;  married  Eliza- 
beth Lamprey.  6.  Mary,  born  September  14,  1643,  died  in  1731,  unmar- 
ried. 7.  Hannah,  married  Jonas  Gregorie,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts. 

8.  Thomas,  born  April  28,  1653,  died  in  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1728. 

9.  Jeremiah,  born  at  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  September  6,  1657, 
died  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  in  1723. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  677-79.  H.  Bond:  “History  of  Watertown, 

Massachusetts,”  Vol.  I,  p.  201.) 

II.  Sergeant  Joseph  Doze,  son  of  Henry  and  Joane  (-Nudd)  Dow, 
was  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  March  20,  1639,  and  died  April 
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4,  1703.  He  married,  December  17,  1662,  Mary  Sanborn.  Children: 

1.  Joseph,  born  October  20,  1663;  married,  at  Amesbury,  Massachu- 
setts, May  25,  1687,  Mary  Challis.  2.  John,  born  December  12,  1665; 
married,  November  27,  1696,  Hannah  Page.  3.  Mary,  born  January 
15,  1668.  4.  James,  born  September  17,  1670,  probably  died  before  his 
father,  without  issue.  5.  Hannah,  born  August  25,  1672;  married  Wil- 
liam Fowler.  6.  Henry,  of  whom  further.  7.  Jeremiah,  born  March  24, 
1677;  married,  April  5,  1697,  Elizabeth  Perkins.  8.  Josiah,  born  July 

2,  1679,  died  April  18,  1718;  married,  September  22,  1710,  Mary  Pur- 

ington,  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts.  9.  Thomas,  born  April  26,  1682: 
unmarried  in  1721.  10.  Charity,  born  December  7,  1684,  at  Salisbury  ; 

unmarried  in  1721.  11.  Samuel,  born  June  4,  1687;  married,  November 
17,  1711,  Sarah  Shepard.  12.  Aaron,  born  April  4,  1692,  probably  died 
before  his  father,  without  issue. 

(J.  Dow:  “History  of  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,”  Vol.  II,  pp. 

678-80.) 

III.  Henry  Dow,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Sanborn)  Dow,  was  born 

November  7,  1674.  He  married,  December  7,  1694,  Mary  Mussey. 
Children:  1.  Joanna,  born  October  4,  1696,  died  April  18,  1736;  mar- 
ried, January  21,  1719,  Aaron  Morrill,  Jr.  2.  Lydia,  born  December  31, 
1699;  married,  December  10,  1719,  Samuel  Gould,  of  Amesbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 3.  Samuel,  born  January  22,  1702.  4.  Susanna,  born  March 
1 2,  1705.  5.  Ruth,  born  June  4,  1707;  married  (first)  a Rowe;  (sec- 
ond), January  13,  1735,  John  Morrill,  of  Kittery,  Maine.  6.  Judith, 
born  June  10,  1710;  married,  May  16,  1728,  John  Mumford,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  7.  Henry,  born  December  13,  1711.  8.  Daniel, 

of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  679,  681.) 

IV.  Daniel  Dow,  probably  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Mussey)  Dow, 

was  born  February  4,  1714.  He  married,  November  16,  1749,  Rebeckah 
Pesele,  or  Peaslee,  born  July  18,  1727,  died  June  2,  1757,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Kelley)  Peaslee,  of  Salem,  New  Hampshire.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Phineas,  born  June  16,  1750.  2.  Olif,  born  November  25, 

1751,  died  September  25,  1753.  3.  Peaslee,  born  September  2,  1754.  4. 
Zellia,  or  Zilliah,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  681.  E.  Gilbert:  “History  of  Salem,  New  Hamp- 
shire,” pp.  1 7,  18,  73,  102.) 
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V.  Zellia,  or  Zilliah,  Dow,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Rebeckah  (Pesele, 
or  Peaslee)  Dow,  died  in  Wood  County,  Ohio,  September  2,  1844.  She 
married  (first),  November  26,  1773,  at  Salem,  New  Hampshire,  Ben- 
jamin Woodbury  (Woodbury  VI);  (second),  June  2,  1814,  Jonathan 
Pillsbury,  of  Candia,  New  Hampshire. 

(E.  Gilbert:  “History  of  Salem,  New  Hampshire,”  p.  18.  M.  B. 
Lord:  “History  of  New  London,  New  Hampshire,”  p.  170.) 

(The  Pettingell  Line). 

The  origin  of  this  name  is  not  entirely  clear,  but  it  is  probably  from 
Portingale,  Portigall,  or  Portugal,  old  forms  of  the  name  which  indicate 
that  it  was  first  applied  to  Portuguese  settlers  in  England.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  the  name  Pettingell  may  come  from  Petinicol,  or 
Little  Nicholas,  which  is  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  at  an  early  date. 
The  family  appears  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century  under  various 
spellings,  in  London  and  Oxfordshire.  The  American  ancestor,  Rich- 
ard Pettingell,  came  from  County  Norfolk,  and  because  of  his  own 
statement  that  he  knew  in  England  Giles  Fuller,  of  Hampton,  who  came 
from  Topcroft,  County  Norfolk,  Richard  Pettingell  has  been  connected 
with  the  neighboring  village  of  Shottesham  in  the  same  county. 

(Harrison:  “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom.”  C.  H.  Pope  : “A 
Pettingell  Genealogy,”  pp.  3,  4,  7.  Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

I.  Richard  Pettingell  was  born  about  1620,  in  England,  probably  in 
Shottesham,  County  Norfolk,  and  died  about  1695.  The  exact  date  of 
his  coming  to  America  is  not  known,  but  he  was  a resident  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  before  1641,  and  was  admitted  as  a freeman  of  the  colony 
on  June  2 of  that  year.  He  held  land  at  Wenham  and  Salem,  and  was 
regarded  as  a man  of  character  and  judgment.  In  April,  1651,  he 
bought  land  in  the  Newberry  plantation,  having  sold  his  Wenham  prop- 
erty. He  was  chosen  as  a grand  juryman  for  the  year  1661.  Richard 
Pettingell  married,  before  1644,  Joanna  Ingersoll,  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Ann  (?)  Ingersoll,  of  Bedfordshire,  England,  and  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Children:  1.  Samuel,  baptized  at  Salem,  February  9,  1644- 
1645;  died  in  1711;  married,  February  13,  1673-74,  Sarah  Poore, 
daughter  of  John  Poore.  2.  Matthew,  of  whom  further.  3.  Mary,  born 
July  6,  1652,  at  Newbury,  died  September  19,  1705;  married  Sergeant 
Abraham  Adams,  son  of  Robert  and  Eleanor  Adams.  4.  Nathaniel, 
born  at  Newbury,  September  21,  1654,  died  about  1718;  married  (first) 
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Mary;  (second),  about  1703,  Hannah  Goodridge,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
and  Mary  (Adams)  Goodridge.  5.  Son,  born  November  15,  1657,  died 
November  17,  1657.  6.  Henry,  born  January  16,  1659,  died  January 

20,  1659. 

(C.  H.  Pope:  “A  Pettingell  Genealogy,”  pp.  3-11.) 

II.  Matthew  Pettingell,  son  of  Richard  and  Joanna  (Ingersoll)  Pet- 

tingell, was  born  in  Enon,  now  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  about  1648, 
and  died  after  October  24,  1714,  the  date  of  his  will.  He  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  in  1678.  He  was  a felt  maker  by  occupation,  and  his 
name  appears  in  various  land  transactions  between  1699  and  1710,  buy- 
ing and  selling  property  in  Newbury  and  vicinity.  Matthew  Pettingell 
married  Sarah  Noyes,  born  August  22,  1653,  daughter  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  (Cutting)  Noyes,  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  granddaughter 
of  the  Reverend  William  Noyes,  of  Cholderton,  Wiltshire,  England. 
Children:  1.  Son,  born  in  1674,  probably  died  young.  2.  Nathaniel, 

born  January  21,  1675-76;  married,  December  22,  1702-03,  Margaret 
Richardson.  3.  Matthew,  of  whom  further.  4.  Joanna,  born  January 
27,  1680-81,  died  April  15,  1722;  married  (intentions  published  Novem- 
ber 2,  1700)  Joseph  Mussey,  son  of  Joseph  and  Esther  (Jackson)  Mus- 
sey.  5.  Cutting,  born  September  30,  1683,  died  after  September  13, 
1760;  married,  November  24,  1714,  Bathsheba  Noyes.  6.  Nicholas, 
born  November  15,  1685,  died  before  1792;  married,  December  25, 
1718,  Tabitha  March,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  James  and  Mary  (Walker) 
March.  7.  Sarah,  born  April  19,  1688;  married  (first),  December  15, 
1715,  Francis  Brown;  (second),  December  2,  1717,  John  Weed.  8. 
Mary,  married,  January  21,  1719-20,  Daniel  Lunt.  9.  John,  born  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1693-94,  died  in  January,  1766;  married,  February  16,  1720- 
1721,  Mary  Knight.  10.  Abraham,  born  September  23,  1696,  died  in 
1715.  11.  Abigail,  born  October  17,  1699;  married,  July  2,  1724, 

Nicholas  Jackman. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  9-24.) 

III.  Matthew  Pettingell,  Ir.,  son  of  Matthew  and  Sarah  (Noyes) 
Pettingell,  was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  November  18,  1678, 
and  baptized  on  November  29  of  the  same  year.  His  will  was  proved 
December  6,  1756.  He  was  a weaver,  and  his  name  occurs  in  records  of 
land  transactions  in  Hampton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1738,  in  Newbury 
in  1721,  and  in  Salisbury  in  1721-22  and  1729.  He  and  his  wife  were 
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admitted  to  the  Salisbury  church  July  28,  1723.  They  resided  chiefly 
in  Salisbury.  Matthew  Pettingell  married  (intentions  published  Octo- 
ber 23,  1703)  Joanna  French,  born  December  16,  1683,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Hester  French.  Children,  first  seven  born  in  Newbury,  the 
rest  at  Salisbury,  Massachusetts:  1.  Abraham,  born  December  4,  1704; 

married,  February  29,  1727-28,  Hannah  French,  probably  daughter  of 
Edward  and  Mary  (Winsley)  French.  2.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further. 
3.  Joanna,  born  in  September,  1709,  died  before  1756;  married,  August 
29,  1727,  Daniel  Wooster,  of  Newbury.  4.  Judith,  born  October  28, 
1 7 1 1 ; married,  November  18,  1736,  Timothy  Davis,  of  Salisbury.  5. 
Rebecca,  born  July  23,  1714,  died  July  2,  1719.  6.  Matthew,  born 

November  8,  1716,  died  at  Salisbury,  in  1736.  7.  Samuel,  born  June  10, 
1719,  died  about  1774;  married,  May  7,  1751,  Mary  Moulton,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Noyes)  Moulton.  8.  Esther,  born  May  23,  1721 ; 
married,  September  24,  1740,  at  Salisbury,  John  Batchelder,  of  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  son  of  John  and  Abigail  (Cram)  Batchelder.  9. 
Mary,  born  September  14,  1724;  married  Samuel  Pettingell. 

(Ibid,.,  pp.  20-22,  43,  46.) 

IV.  Benjamin  Pettingell,  son  of  Matthew  and  Joanna  (French)  Pet- 
tingell, was  born  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  May  15,  1707,  and  died  at 
Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  May  30,  1756.  His  occupation  was  that  of 
a tailor.  On  December  31,  1727,  he  was  admitted  to  full  communion 
in  the  church  of  Newbury.  At  various  times  from  1735  to  1747  he 
bought  land  in  Haverhill  in  the  part  that  was  later  set  off  as  Plaistow, 
New  Hampshire.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Contoocook,  New 
Hampshire.  About  the  time  of  his  death  letters  were  granted  him  and 
his  wife  from  the  Newbury  church  to  that  of  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire. 
Benjamin  Pettingell  married,  December  30,  1729,  Elizabeth  Stickney, 
who  married  (second),  August  4,  1757,  Samuel  Sanborn,  and  died 
October  16,  1762.  Children,  first  born  at  Newbury,  second  to  sixth  at 
Plaverhill,  rest  at  Plaistow:  1.  Rebecca,  born  December  31,  1730.  2. 

Benjamin  S.,  of  whom  further.  3.  Matthew,  born  October  28,  1735: 
married  (first),  December  7,  1759,  Sarah  Carlton,  of  Plaistow,  who  died 
1767;  (second)  Sarah  Colby.  4.  David,  born  March  1,  1738-39;  made 
will  January  6,  1807;  married,  in  May,  1760,  Betsy  Heath.  5.  Andrew, 
born  February  25,  1741-42,  died  December  12,  1777;  married,  at  Salis- 
bury, April  23,  1769,  Abigail  Greeley.  6.  Elizabeth,  born  June  6,  1744, 
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died  July  18,  1818;  married  Jacob  Garland.  7.  Joanna,  born  August  17, 
1745,  died  January  14,  1745-46,  at  Plaistow.  8.  Joanna,  born  January 
17,  1747,  died  at  Salisbury,  December  5,  1793;  married  Joseph  Calef, 
of  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.  9.  James,  born  May  3,  1750;  lived  in 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  25-27,  56,  58-59,  64,  66.) 

V.  Benjamin  Pettingell,  Jr.,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (Stick- 
ney)  Pettingell,  was  born  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  July  6,  1734,  and 
died  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  March  15,  1805.  He  was  a soldier 
in  the  Crown  Point  Expedition,  serving  eight  months  in  Meserve’s  regi- 
ment. In  1757  he  was  a resident  of  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  and 
bought  land  the  same  year  at  Sandown,  New  Hampshire.  He  served 
in  the  expedition  to  the  Penobscot  in  1762.  Again  in  1771  he  purchased 
land  in  Plaistow,  and  had  from  his  first  wife  Bradford  property  which 
he  asked  to  have  included  in  the  limits  of  Plaistow,  probably  on  account 
of  boundary  troubles.  Benjamin  Pettingell  married  (first),  February 
11,  1755,  Martha  Pemberton,  daughter  of  John  Pemberton,  of  Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts;  (second)  Mrs.  Mehitable  (Kimball)  Hale,  born 
August  28,  1739,  died  April  23,  1812,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(Emerson)  Kimball,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Hale,  who  died  in  1756. 
Children  of  second  marriage,  born  in  Plaistow:  1.  Benjamin,  born  Sep- 

tember 22,  1759,  died  February  3,  1834;  married  Lydia  Sleeper,  of 
Kingston,  New  Hampshire.  2.  Amos,  of  whom  further.  3.  Betsey, 
born  June  11,  1763;  married  John  Fifield,  son  of  Joseph  Fifield,  of 
Kingston,  New  Hampshire;  he  married  (second)  Hannah  Farnum.  4. 
Mehitable,  born  July  19,  1765,  died  October  8,  1831;  married,  at  Salis- 
bury, New  Hampshire,  March  11,  1784,  Captain  Winthrop  Fifield,  son 
of  John  and  Anna  (Snow)  Fifield,  of  Kingston,  New  Hampshire.  5. 
Abigail,  born  December  31,  1767,  died  June  1,  1858;  married,  as  third 
wife,  Major  Isaac  Blaisdell,  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Currier)  Blaisdell. 
6.  Polly  (Mary),  died  before  1814;  married,  September  3,  1790,  Colonel 
Levi  S.  George,  of  Canaan,  New  Hampshire;  he  married  (second), 
October  25,  1814,  Betsey  Sanborn.  7.  Patty,  married  a Judkins.  8. 
Moses,  born  May  22,  1772,  died  June  30,  1774.  9.  James,  born  Novem- 
ber 13,  1775,  died  at  Ogden,  New  York;  married,  January  8,  1797,  at 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  True. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  53-56,  104,  107-08.) 
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VI.  Amos  Pettingcll,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mehitable  (Kimball) 

Pettingell,  was  born  in  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  November  5,  1760. 
His  will  was  made  March  3,  1837,  and  proved  March  4,  1840.  He  was 
a deacon  of  the  church.  He  married  (first),  February  2,  1786,  Char- 
lotte True,  who  died  June  26,  1834,  aged  seventy-three;  (second), 
August  30,  1835,  Mrs.  Jane  (Garland)  Greeley,  who  died  February  27, 
1836,  aged  fifty-nine;  (third),  May  19,  1836,  Mrs.  Deborah  (Lee) 
Worcester,  born  July  1,  1772,  in  Manchester,  Massachusetts,  died  July 
26,  1839,  widow  of  Reverend  Thomas  Worcester.  Children  of  first 
marriage,  born  in  Salisbury,  New  Llampshire:  1.  Eleanor,  born  Decem- 

ber 26,  1786,  died  March  7,  1861;  married,  July  31,  1810,  Samuel  C. 
Bartlett,  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Colcord)  Bartlett,  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts.  2.  Amos,  born  March  22,  1789,  died  March  22,  1790. 
3.  Ann  (Nancy),  born  April  10,  1791,  died  November  3,  1868,  at  Peoria, 
Illinois;  married,  August  11,  1816,  Dr.  Peter  Bartlett,  son  of  Joseph 
and  Hannah  (Colcord)  Bartlett,  of  Amesbury,  Massachusetts.  4.  Susan- 
nah, born  August  10,  1793,  died  November  18,  1837;  married,  Septem- 
ber 4,  1820,  Reverend  Benjamin  Huntoon,  who  married  (second),  July 
7,  1841,  Lydia  Bowman,  and  after  a third  marriage  died  at  Canton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, April  19,  1864.  5.  Mehitable,  of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah, 

born  September  21,  1797,  died  at  Hampden,  Maine,  in  1852;  married, 
June  27,  1821,  Josiah  Babcock,  who  died  at  Galesburg,  Illinois.  7. 
Amos,  born  April  5,  1800,  died  February  3,  1801.  8.  Lucy,  bom  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1802,  died  at  Peoria,  Illinois,  February  29,  1864;  married,  May 
23,  1833,  Honorable  Moses  Pettingell.  9.  Charlotte  T.,  born  February 
26,  1805,  died  at  Gorham,  Maine,  September,  1843;  married,  June  1, 
1828,  Dr.  Enoch  Cross,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  and  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  105-07.) 

VII.  Mehitable  Pettingell,  daughter  of  Amos  and  Charlotte  (True) 
Pettingell,  was  born  November  2 or  12,  1795,  in  Salisbury,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  died  October  14,  1849,  at  Bowling  Green,  Wood  County, 
Ohio.  She  married,  at  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  October  2,  1824,  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Woodbury.  (Woodbury  VII.) 

(Ibid.,  p.  107.) 
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A ME  RICA  N A 

July,  1929 


James  Towne,  1607-1698,  Matrix  of  the 
United  States 

By  Martha  Perrine  Munger,  Dayton,  Ohio 

YON  G.  TYLER,  in  his  scholarly  work  on  the  first  permanent 
English  Settlement,  very  aptly  terms  James  Towne  and  the 
James  River  Country  “The  Cradle  of  the  Republic.”  After 
reading  and  pondering  over  the  events  that  transpired  in  that 
part  of  the  New  World,  it  seems  that  one  word,  Matrix,  succinctly 
describes  a spot,  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  those  early  undertakings — 
James  Towne  Island. 

Webster  gives  Matrix  as  that  which  gives  form,  origin  or  foundation 
to  something  inclosed  or  imbedded  in  it.  So,  truly  did  James  Towne  fos- 
ter the  endurance,  bravery  and  independence  that  went  to  the  building 
of  this  Nation. 

“It  is  not  a work  for  everyone  to  plant  a Colony  (but  when  a house 
is  built,  it  is  no  hard  matter  to  dwell  in  it),  this  requireth  all  the  best 
parts  of  Art,  Judgement,  Courage,  Honesty,  Constancy,  Diligence  and 
Experience  to  do  but  near  (ly)  well;  and  there  is  a great  difference 
between  saying  and  doing.” — John  Smith. 

The  list  of  priorities,  events  that  first  took  place  at  James  Towne 
and  moulded  and  shaped  the  country’s  history,  is  an  impressive  one. 

During  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  her  daring  sailors  ranged  up  and 
down  the  seas  and  explored  the  Western  World  to  give  England  new 
realms  to  rival  Spain’s  conquests.  Men  like  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and 
his  half-brother,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  tried  to  establish  colonies  with  their 
own  private  fortunes.  Though  their  efforts  failed,  they  blazed  the  way ; 
and  when  peace  with  Spain  came  in  1605,  the  energies  of  the  English 
were  directed  once  more  toward  new  conquests  and  colonization.  In 
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the  place  of  private  enterprises,  organized  capital  undertook  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Raleigh  was  in  prison;  but  his  friends  and  relatives 
were  foremost  in  the  new  schemes. 

Two  large  associations  were  formed  (partly  through  the  efforts  of 
that  doughty  seaman,  Bartholomew  Gosnold.) ; one,  of  knights  and 
merchants  of  London,  and  the  other,  of  persons  resident  in  Bristol, 
Exeter  and  Plymouth. 

They  obtained  a charter  from  James  I in  1606,  which  defined  Vir- 
ginia as  that  portion  of  North  America  lying  between  the  34th  and  the 
45th  parallels  of  north  latitude.  The  first  company,  called  the  London 
Company,  was  permitted  to  establish  a settlement  anywhere  between  the 
34th  and  the  41st  degrees;  the  second,  the  Plymouth  Company,  between 
the  38th  and  45th  degrees;  but  neither  company  could  settle  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  a colony  already  established  by  the  other  company. 

Neither  company  nor  colonists  were  to  have  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, but  management  of  both  sections  was  conferred  upon  one  royal 
council,  which  was  to  name  a local  council  for  each  of  the  colonies ; and 
both  superior  and  subordinate  councils  were  to  govern  according  to  laws, 
ordinances  and  instructions  to  be  given  by  the  King. 

The  Plymouth  Company  sent  out  an  exploring  ship  in  1606;  and  in 
May,  1607,  they  dispatched  a colony  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River 
under  Captain  George  Popham.  One  New  England  winter  was  all  those 
emigrants  could  stand;  and  they  returned  with  nothing  accomplished 
beyond  the  building  of  a pinnace,  the  “Virginia,”  the  first  English  built 
boat  in  America,  that  later  served  the  Nation  well. 

The  London  Company  sent  out  three  ships:  the  “Sarah”  (Susan) 
“Constant,”  100  tons;  the  “God  Speed,”  40  tons,  and  the  “Discovery,” 
20  tons,  under  Captain  Christopher  Newport,  December,  1606.  Bar- 
tholomew Gosnold' and  Captain  John  Smith  were  among  the  few  sea- 
soned campaigners  that  kept  this  venture  from  failing  in  a like  manner. 
Agog  to  find  gold  and  a passage  to  the  East  Indies  and  a quick  return 
on  their  investments  the  settlers  ignored  every  precaution  toward  main- 
taining their  health  and  lives. 

Captain  John  Smith  kept  Indians  at  bay  and  through  intimidation, 
force  and  diplomacy,  secured  some  safety  and  food  for  the  settlers.  The 
Reverend  Robert  Hunt  was  another  mighty  man  fit  for  encouraging 
souls  to  fight  the  good  fight  in  the  wilderness.  He,  the  first  English 
clergyman  in  America,  sailed,  highly  recommended  by  Hakluyt,  friend 
of  Raleigh. 
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It  took  them  nearly  six  months  to  make  the  voyage  by  way  of  the 
Canaries  and  West  Indies;  and  tossed  and  weary  from  the  tropic  storms 
around  the  Bermudas  the  little  boats  sailed  in  May  between  the  Virginia 
Capes  and  loyally  named  them  after  their  English  Princes,  Cape  Charles 
and  Cape  Henry.  After  repeated  groundings  on  shoals,  they  at  last 
discovered  the  channel  into  the  Hampton  Roads  and  therefore  called 
that  place  Point  Comfort.  Captain  Newport  went  ahead  in  small  boats 
to  explore  the  mighty  river  they  had  found  and  returned  with  a favor- 
able report. 

George  Percy,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  thus  describes 
it : “This  River  which  wee  have  discovered  is  one  of  the  famosest  Rivers 
that  ever  was  found  by  any  Christian.  It  ebbs  and  flowes  a hundred  and 
three  score  miles,  where  ships  of  great  burthen  may  harbour  in  safetie.” 
(John  Smith’s  Works.) 

Archer’s  Hope,  some  five  miles  below  James  Towne,  was  first  thought 
of  for  the  settlement;  but  because  the  ships  could  ride  at  anchor  in  six 
fathoms  of  water  tied  to  the  trees  on  shore  at  James  Towne,  that  strip 
was  decided  on. 

At  that  time  it  was  not  quite  an  island,  being  a peninsula  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  a narrow  strip  of  land  covered  by  water  at  high 
tide.  In  the  eighteenth  century  that  neck  was  washed  away,  and  the 
“Back  River”  or  “Thoroughfare”  joined  the  James  again  on  the  West. 

This  was  the  first  civil  colony  established  by  a European  country  in 
the  New  World.  The  Spanish  and  French  colonies  antedating  James 
Towne  were  all  military  in  character. 

On  leaving  the  Bermudas,  John  Smith  had  been  thrown  in  irons  for 
supposedly  plotting  to  make  himself  king  of  the  new  colony.  When  the 
sealed  letters  from  the  King  were  opened  in  Virginia  it  was  found  he 
was  to  be  one  of  the  council.  He  demanded  a trial  to  clear  his  name; 
and  this  trial  by  jury  was  the  first  to  take  place  in  America.  He  was 
cleared;  and  the  fines  collected  from  Edward  Maria  Wingfield  for 
slander  he  turned  over  to  the  colony  for  its  use. 

The  venture  was  saved  from  failure  by  John  Smith,  when  food 
failed  and  disease  ran  riot  and  savages  surged  in  on  all  sides.  Lodge 
says  “because  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  English  Colony  for  two 
consecutive  years  in  America  the  London  Company  had  courage  to  pro- 
ceed; this  is  what  constitutes  Smith’s  strongest  claim  to  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  posterity.” 
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Edward  Arber  in  his  reprint  (1884)  of  John  Smith’s  Works,  says  in 
the  preface : “If,  then,  this  James  River  Colony  had  failed  before 

August,  1609,  when  the  ‘Third  Supply’  arrived;  the  colony  at  Bermuda 
would  never  have  been  attempted ; and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  would  not 
have  gone  to  New  England,  but  if  anywhere,  to  Guiana,  to  perish  among 
its  forests  and  swamps.  So  that,  for  about  a couple  of  years,  all  the 
glorious  possibilities  that  are  still  wrapped  up  in  the  words,  United 
States  of  America,  hung,  as  on  a slight  thread,  upon  the  hardened 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance,  the  self  forgetfulness  and  public  spirit 
of  this  enthusiastic  young  English  Captain.” 

With  their  hearts  envious  of  Spanish  galleons  returning  from  the 
Indies  loaded  with  gold,  the  stockholders  clamored  for  gold  or  some 
quick  return  on  their  money.  Digging  wells,  building  forts,  felling 
trees  and  fighting  savages  left  no  time  for  hunting  gold ; yet  to  quiet 
those  at  home,  the  settlers  sent  shiploads  of  fool’s  gold  (iron  pyrites), 
cedar  clap-boards  and  soap  ashes.  The  last  was  in  great  demand  because 
soap  was  taboo  in  England,  because  of  the  belief  that  the  plague  was 
carried  by  soap  and  by  garments  washed  with  soap. 

The  “Second  Supply”  sent  by  the  London  Company  in  1608  brought 
over  eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  glass,  pitch  and  soap  ashes. 
Although  all  but  thirty-eight  of  the  original  company  settlers  had  died 
miserably,  yet  the  stream  of  immigration  never  ceased — even  two  women 
ventured  over  with  the  “Second  Supply,”  Mrs.  Forest  and  her  maid, 
Anne  Barras,  whose  marriage  to  John  Laydon,  carpenter,  a few  months 
later,  was  the  first  English  marriage  in  the  New  World. 

In  May,  1609,  a new  charter  was  issued  by  the  London  Company 
extending  their  territory  and  giving  the  stockholders  the  power  to  appoint 
“a  sole  and  absolute  governor  for  Virginia.” 

A “Third  Supply”  was  sent  in  1609,  but  the  vessels  became  separated, 
and  the  “Sea  Venture”  with  the  new  governor,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and 
1 50  passengers,  was  wrecked  in  the  Bermudas. 

Those  that  reached  James  Towne  brought  yellow  fever  and  the 
London  plague  and  only  added  miseries  to  the  sufferings  of  the  colonists. 

John  Smith  had  been  grievously  wounded  by  an  explosion  of  gun 
powder  and  finally  returned  to  England. 

There  succeeded  nine  months  of  terrible  suffering  known  as  the 
Starving  Time;  and  when  spring  came  only  sixty  wretched  survivors 
were  living  at  James  Towne.  When  Gates  arrived  with  two  vessels 
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built  in  the  Bermudas,  a scene  of  desolation  awaited  him.  He  pro- 
claimed martial  law,  and  decided  to  abandon  the  colony.  June  7,  1610, 
they  left  James  Towne  and  sailed  down  the  river.  They  met  the  pinnace 
“Virginia, ” that  had  been  sent  ahead,  returning  with  word  that  Lord 
Delaware  and  150  colonists  had  arrived  at  Point  Comfort.  Thereupon, 
very  unwillingly,  the  colonists  turned  back  to  James  Towne. 

Gates,  with  care  and  providence  started  the  town  up  again ; and  Dale 
succeeding  him,  the  settlers  started  plantations  and  towns  further  up  the 
river.  But  these  times  were  hard,  and  Virginia  gained  a bad  name  for 
itself  because  of  the  sickness  and  hardship  to  be  endured. 

In  1612  John  Rolfe  started  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  turned  the 
tide  of  affairs  in  Virginia.  He  had  been  wrecked  with  Gates  in  the 
Bermudas,  and  lost  his  first  wife  and  little  daughter,  born  there,  whom 
he  named  Bermuda ; but  he  learned  what  a fortune  lay  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  weed.  Indeed,  the  plantation  where  he  lived  with  Pocahontas, 
was  named  Varina,  after  the  finest  brand  of  Spanish  tobacco.  By  his 
marriage,  in  1614,  to  an  Indian  princess,  he  brought  a period  of  peace 
to  the  colonists  that  lasted  until  the  unexpected  massacre  under  Opechan- 
canough  in  1622.  Tobacco  brought  such  a price  in  London  that  private 
companies  sent  over  their  own  colonists,  and  even  the  very  streets  of 
James  Towne  had  rows  of  the  plants.  The  pot  of  gold  had  been  found, 
though  in  such  an  unexpected  manner.  Captain  George  Yeardley,  who 
came  to  Virginia  with  just  his  sword,  in  a few  years’  time  had  acquired 
such  a fortune,  that  when  he  was  returned  in  1619  as  governor  of  the 
colony,  he  spent  thousands  of  pounds  on  his  equipment. 

During  this  interval  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  associated  with  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  in  preparing  a paper,  which  gave  America  its  first  expe- 
rience of  a written  constitution  for  internal  affairs.  It  abolished  martial 
law  and  communism,  assured  to  every  settler  a dividend  of  land,  and 
authorized  the  people  of  the  land  to  elect  representatives,  who  should 
share  with  the  company  in  making  laws.  To  put  the  Constitution  in 
effect,  Sir  George  Yeardley  was  sent  in  January,  1619,  as  governor  and 
captain-general.  And  in  this  eventful  year  at  James  Towne,  in  the 
church,  was  convened  the  first  House  of  Burgesses  called  together  by  the 
governor;  two  representatives  from  each  borough;  the  first  American 
legislative  assembly.  James  Towne  was  made  the  capital  of  the  four 
boroughs  and  called  “James  Citty.” 

Adding  to  the  varied  life  at  James  Towne  were  the  foreign  occu- 
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pants  of  the  jail.  In  1611  a Spanish  ship  was  sent  to  spy  out  the  Eng- 
lish settlement.  The  Spanish  Ambassador  to  England  repeatedly  begged 
his  royal  master  to  dig  up  this  colony  by  the  roots  and  stem  the  growth 
of  England’s  power.  A number  of  spies  were  captured  at  Point  Com- 
fort and  sent  to  James  Towne  for  several  years.  In  1614  Argali  had 
been  sent  to  Maine  by  Gates  to  drive  out  the  French  of  Nova  Scotia  who 
were  trying  to  settle  in  New  England.  He  dispossessed  the  intruders 
and  brought  fifteen  French  prisoners  to  James  Towne. 

Argali’s  ship,  the  “Treasurer,”  really  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  War- 
wick and  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  harry  the  Spanish 
Main.  As  the  expedition  had  to  be  carried  on  secretly  (England  being 
at  peace  with  Spain)  the  ship  often  flew  the  Dutch  flag.  And  it  was  this 
ship,  supposedly  Dutch,  that  in  1619  brought  the  first  load  of  slaves  to 
the  Virginia  colony.  Thus  in  the  same  year  liberty  and  slavery  began 
their  conflicting  history  on  American  soil. 

In  1624,  persuaded  by  adroit  English  advisers,  and  Gondomar,  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  King  James  followed  the  inclination  of  his  own 
miserly  and  crafty  heart,  and  had  Chief  Justice  Ley  declare  the  charter 
of  the  London  Company  null  and  void,  using  as  excuses  the  reports  of 
the  massacre  in  1622  and  the  enormous  loss  of  life  and  mismanagement 
at  different  times.  Virginia  became  a Royal  Province,  and  thus  ended 
the  noblest  of  all  English  companies,  that  as  a private  corporation  had 
spent  £200,000,  and  sent  out  8,000  emigrants  to  found  a new  empire  for 
England.  No  account  was  taken  in  the  report  of  the  difficulties  of  set- 
tling, disease,  starvation,  massacres  and  scanty  supplies  sent  out.  The 
wonder  of  it  all  is  that  so  much  had  been  accomplished ; even  the  unex- 
pected massacre  of  1622  failed  to  stem  the  tide  of  English. 

James  Towne  itself  had  been  saved  by  Richard  Pace  who  had  har- 
bored a converted  Indian  named  Chanco.  Chanco  told  him  of  the 
intended  massacre : and  securing  his  own  house,  Pace  rowed  across  the 
river  and  gave  the  governor  the  news.  John  Rolfe  was  amongst  those 
slain. 

Captain  John  Smith  had  never  returned  to  the  Virginia  colony,  but 
was  employed  by  the  company  to  explore  the  shores  of  New  England. 
In  1619  he  met  the  leaders  of  the  refugee  Puritans  in  Holland;  and  his 
favorable  reports  of  his  voyages  and  successful  fishing  and  fur  trading, 
induced  them  to  secure  the  privilege  of  settling  in  New  England. 
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OLD  MULBERRY  TREES,  JAMES  TOWNE  ISLAND, 
IN  FRONT  OF  JACQUELIN- AMBLER  HOUSE 


RUINS  OF  OLD  GOVERNOR’S  PALACE,  JACQUELIN- 
AMBLER,  1706 
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When  the  Pilgrims  first  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  there  were 
already  over  2,200  English  scattered  about  the  Virginia  colony. 

The  charter  of  the  London  Company  was  gone;  but  in  that  same 
year,  1624,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  which  inhibited  the 
governor  from  laying  any  taxes  or  impositions  upon  the  colony  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  “By  this  act,  Virginia  first  asserted 
on  the  American  Continent  the  indissoluble  connection  of  taxation  and 
representation”  (Tyler).  Sir  Edwin  Sandys’  fine  mind  originated  the 
liberal  ideas  of  government;  but  Sir  George  Yeardley  counted  largely 
in  the  execution  of  the  orders.  He  was,  after  Smith,  the  finest  and  most 
useful  friend  the  struggling  colony  ever  had. 

Though  the  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  colony,  James  Towne  died 
as  a city,  because  the  colony  was  entirely  devoted  to  plantation  life ; and 
only  by  special  enactments  was  there  any  impetus  given  to  building  on 
the  island.  The  Assembly  met,  court  and  church  were  held,  but  the 
houses  were  mainly  turned  into  taverns  to  accommodate  the  visitors. 
When  the  Royal  Governor,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  arrived  in  1641,  he  was 
minded  to  move  the  capital  to  a more  favorable  situation ; but  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  voted  against  the  removal,  and  instead  offered  500  acres 
on  the  mainland  to  any  one  building  a house  of  specified  dimensions  with 
cellar,  on  the  lots  in  James  Towne.  Market  was  held  their  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  (1649).  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  built  up 
the  commerce,  largely  increased  the  population,  but  did  not  favor  the 
growth  of  towns. 

The  colony  was  strongly  Royalist  and  during  the  Commonweath 
regime  many  cavaliers  flocked  to-  Virginia  shores  to  become  the  ances- 
tors of  famous  Virginia  families.  In  recognition  of  its  loyalty,  Charles 
II  gave  the  colony  a new  seal  in  1662,  “En  dat  Virginia  Quintum,”  a 
fifth  kingdom  for  him. 

Navigation  laws  passed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  restricting  the 
planters’  trade  to  English  merchants,  injured  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony,  forcing  planters  to  sell  their  tobacco  at  a fixed  price  to  the  mer- 
chants, who  on  the  other  hand  could  sell  goods  in  exchange  at  their  own 
prices.  After  a period  of  bad  government,  culminating  in  the  gift  of 
Virginia  by  Charles  II  to  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culpepper,  the 
colonists  were  so  impoverished  and  harassed,  that  when  there  was  a 
massacre  by  the  Indians  of  the  planters  on  out-lying  plantations  in  1673, 
they  petitioned  Governor  Sir  William  Berkeley  for  remedy  for  their 
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wrongs  and  protection  for  their  property.  When  no  relief  was  given, 
Nathaniel  Bacon,  Jr.,  of  Curl’s  Neck,  led  the  planters  in  their  attempt 
at  reform  and  against  the  Indians,  but  without  a commission.  Berkeley, 
therefore,  declared  him  a rebel  and  traitor.  Bacon  marched  on  James 
Towne  and  burned  the  town  in  1676.  His  undertaking  failed  to  bring 
about  immediate  reforms  and  relief ; but  the  people  remembered  the  man 
and  his  works,  and  Virginia,  a hundred  years  later,  was  the  first  colony 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  American  Independence  of  England — 
“Bacon  was  the  first  Englishman  to  take  up  arms  for  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  rights  of  the  people.”  (F.  M.  Thorpe). 

The  town  was  partially  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1676, 
but  was  never  used  largely  as  a place  of  residence  thereafter.  The 
houses  were  mostly  taverns,  except  for  the  few  mansions  of  landed 
owners.  When  the  town  was  burned  again  in  October,  1698,  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  James  Towne  to  Williamsburg,  and  the 
town  ceased  to  exist.  Services  were  still  held  in  the  church  until  1 741 ; 
and  the  public  ferry  was  there  until  the  Revolution.  The  island  was 
divided  into  a few  plantations  and  gradually  merged  into  the  property  of 
the  Jaquelin-Ambler  and  Travis  families. 

“In  the  address  of  ex-President  Tyler,  delivered  at  James  Towne  in 
1857,  at  the  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  first  landing  of 
the  English,  he  remarked,  in  referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  town  by 
Bacon,  1676,  ‘The  town  was  partially  rebuilt  and  many  of  its  houses 
remained  during  my  early  novitiate  at  William  and  Mary  College  (1802- 
1807).  They  stood  in  a connected  street,  running  East  and  West  from 
near  the  present  dwelling  house  (The  Jaquelin-Ambler  Mansion)  to  the 
ruins  of  the  church.’”  (Yonge.) 

On  a pilgrimage  on  May  13,  1859,  to  plant  ivy  on  the  church  tower, 
Edward  Everett  referred  to  the  tower  “as  marking  the  spot  where  the 
first  germs  of  this  mighty  republic,  now  almost  co-extensive  with  the 
continent,  were  planted  in  1607.” 

What  of  the  strip  of  land  that  saw  such  mighty  happenings ! It  is  a 
low  lying  island  in  the  James  River  containing  nearly  1,600  acres,  inter- 
sected by  Passmore  Creek  and  runs  and  marshes;  yet  in  its  day  every 
foot  of  the  higher  part  was  in  demand  and  occupied.  Stockades  were 
built,  five  successive  churches  and  three  State  Houses  were  built;  two 
glass  factories  were  built,  and  brickyards  on  the  island  furnished  bricks 
for  the  houses.  In  1608  the  first  glass  factory  was  built  and  within  a 
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year  was  doing  well.  In  1621  private  adventurers  contracted  with  the 
London  Company  to  build  another  glass  factory.  Captain  William  Nor- 
ton went  to  Virginia  to  set  up  the  factory  to  make  all  manner  of  glass, 
especially  beads  for  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  died  in  1623.  Vincen- 
zio,  the  Italian  foreman,  broke  the  furnace  with  a crowbar  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  sending  the  unhappy  Italians  home. 

George  Sandys,  brother  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  raised  silkworms  and 
translated  Ovid  while  living  in  William  Pierce’s  house.  The  mulberry 
trees  are  still  there. 

For  years  it  was  erroneously  thought  that  the  major  part  of  the  town 
lay  to  the  west  of  the  church  tower,  and  that  most  of  the  town  had  been 
washed  away. 

In  1893,  the  owners  of  the  island,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Barney, 
gave  twenty-three  and  one-half  acres  to  the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Virginia  Antiquities.  The  tract  contained  the  old  church  tower, 
graveyard,  Confederate  fort  and  the  foundation  of  Sir  Phillip  Ludwell’s 
house.  The  society  moved  the  U.  S.  Government  to  build  a sea  wall  to 
protect  their  tract  from  further  erosion  by  the  James  River. 

It  is  the  good  fortune  of  posterity  that  the  engineer  in  charge,  Sam- 
uel H.  Yonge,  succumbed  to  the  fascination  of  the  place;  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  3,000,  that  had  lived  and  died  on  the  island,  had 
lived,  clamored  to  him  for  the  answer  He  dug  into  old  archives  and 
deeds  at  Williamsburg,  surveyed  the  island  and  identified  the  lots  and 
parcels  of  land  of  the  early  settlers.  He  noted  where  the  successive  State 
Houses  were  built,  and  fixed  the  site  of  the  forts  and  blockhouses,  and 
proved  that  the  main  part  of  the  town  when  the  houses  were  built  of 
brick  lay  to  the  east  of  the  tower.  Lyon  G.  Tyler,  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  “The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,”  very  handsomely  acknowl- 
edges his  former  mistakes  and  praises  Mr.  Yonge’s  work,  “The  Site  of 
Olde  James  Towne,”  for  its  scholarly  accuracy. 

While  this  orderly  identification  was  going  forward,  the  island  owners 
started  on  a career  of  treasure  hunting.  The  idea  was  slow  in  taking  at 
first.  It  needed  a pewter  basin  to  be  drawn  in  a fisherman’s  net,  a halbert 
turned  up  by  a plow  and  a foundation  to  be  partially  uncovered  in  build- 
ing a roadway,  where  Indian-made  bricks,  grubbing  hoes  and  clay  pipes 
with  the  London  Company’s  mark  were  unearthed.  They  decided  that 
all  the  humps  and  furroughs  through  the  old  pear  and  apple  orchards 
were  not  signs  of  bad  farming  after  all,  but  indications  of  foundations. 
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So  setting  forth  with  a sounding  rod,  they  felt  their  way  through  the 
pastures  and  struck  many  a foundation.  Then  they  dug  and  dug  down 
deep,  and  presently  there  appeared  the  walls  of  a house,  crumbled  and 
fire  marked  and  caved  in,  but  with  foundations  still  intact.  The  chim- 
ney had  fallen  across  the  fireplace;  and  when  they  lifted  the  bricks  they 
found  the  fine  feathery  ashes  of  the  fire  that  had  been  burning  on  that 
hearth  when  the  town  was  fired  by  Bacon  in  1676!  A three-legged 
earthen  pot  crushed  by  the  chimney,  held  chicken  bones  in  the  center  of 
its  debris. 

The  hunt  was  on — the  earth  flew  fast  and  furiously;  pewter  spoons, 
blue  and  white  tiles,  buckles,  coins,  earthen  braziers,  keys  gigantic,  and 
earthen  jars;  lovely  bits  of  Venetian  wine  glasses,  fine  china,  rough 
pottery,  clay  pipes  in  masses  were  found. 

Did  Mr.  Yonge’s  book  say:  “Here  was  the  site  of  the  first  State 

House”?  They  had  already  proved  the  quality  of  the  owner  by  the  fine 
glass  and  china  in  the  foundation.  Did  he  say : “Here  the  Widow  Law- 
rence had  an  ordinary”  ? Why  they  had  already  found  the  cosiest  chim- 
ney, where  the  settlers  undoubtedly  had  smoked  and  smoked,  had  drunk 
their  fill;  and  all  by  the  tokens  of  heaps  of  clay  pipes,  tobacco  stained 
in  the  bowls,  squat  gin  bottles  and  blue  and  white  tiles,  with  still  some 
regularity  in  their  placement  around  the  fireplace. 

Did  Elizabeth  Piercy  own  the  land  next  to  the  Surf  Fort,  where  most 
of  the  trading  with  the  Indians  was  done?  A terrific  storm  scoured  the 
lovely  beach  of  all  sand  down  to  the  clay,  and  washed  out  a mass  of 
leaden  pellets  and  a seal  with  E.  P.  on  it,  right  where  most  of  the  glass 
beads  are  found.  Think  of  it ! On  a strip  of  beach  a mile  long,  some- 
times sandy,  sometimes  pebbly,  one  can  find  tiny  blue,  white-striped  and 
yellow  beads,  made  by  those  Italian  glass-blowers  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Isn’t  history  rather  vivid  when  beads  for  trading  are  found  and 
Indian  wampum,  too;  when  Dutch  pottery  is  found  with  “Fruntlk”  on 
it?  And  it  was  from  a Dutch  vessel  in  1619  the  first  slaves  were  brought ; 
even  a company  token  with  “Hans  Rulth  zu  Nurenburg”  on  it.  Was 
James  I stingy?  He  was;  a numismatic  book  says  that  he  was  so 
stingy  he  had  tiny  copper  shillings  made  for  Ireland,  thinly  coated  with 
silver.  Here  is  one  not  one-half  inch  across : I A.C. : D.G. : M A G. 

BRIT  FRA:  HIB:  REX.  Did  Stuart  and  Tudor  unite?  A King 
James’  penny  with  rose  and  thistle  marks  the  fact. 

Do  you  wonder  the  island  holds  one?  Surely,  the  memories  of  those 
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gone  long,  long  ago,  charge  the  very  air.  It’s  different  there,  a great 
reposeful  feeling,  as  if  a mother  having  reared  her  children  and  sent 
them  forth  has  folded  her  hands  and  waits  for  their  success.  James 
Towne  saw  Cornwallis’  struggles;  he  crossed  there.  It  commanded 
the  approach  to  Richmond  during  the  Civil  War.  There  are  four  Con- 
federate forts  there.  Just  a low-lying  tidewater  island,  mosquitoey, 
lovely,  alluring  with  duck-haunted  marshes  and  grand  stretches  of  tawny 
water  on  all  sides ; fifteen  miles  to  the  west,  four  to  the  south  and  seven 
to  the  east. 

Truly  a matrix  to  be  proud  of  and  cared  for  by  the  whole  Nation  and 
not  by  a single  private  owner. 

Bibliography — “The  Cradle  of  the  Republic,”  Lyon  G.  Tyler;  “The 
Site  of  Olde  James  Towne,”  Samuel  LI.  Yonge;  “Colonial  Virginia,” 
William  Cridlin ; “Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,”  John  Fiske. 

Priorities  From 

“THE  CRADLE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC,” 

Lyon  G.  Tyler 

First  permanent  English  settlement  at  James  Towne — May  13,  1607. 

First  essay  at  farming — May,  1607. 

First  church  built  by  English  people  in  America — 1607. 

First  jury  trial — 'September  17,  1607. 

First  glass  factory — 1608. 

First  tobacco  raised  in  Virginia  by  an  Englishman,  John  Rolfe — 1612. 

Oldest  church  plate — 1617. 

First  Legislative  Assembly — 1619. 

First  negro  slaves  introduced  into  an  English  Colony — 1619. 

First  silkworms  reared  in  America — 1619. 

First  iron  works — at  Falling  Creek,  1619. 

First  assertion  on  the  Continent  of  principles  of  taxation  without  representation — 
1624. 

First  written  Constitution  for  regulating  internal  affairs  of  an  English  Colony — 1621. 

First  brick  house — Sir  John  Harvey’s,  1630. 

First  State  House  in  the  United  States — 1630  (Yonge). 

First  revolt  against  British  authority — 1635. 

First  free  school  established  by  English  people — 1635  in  Elizabeth  City. 


William  Jenkins  Worth— Soldier 

By  W.  Frances  Scarborough,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 

ILLIAM  JENKINS  WORTH,  brevet  major-general,  United 
States  Army,  was  said  to  have  been  the  handsomest  man 
and  the  best  horseman  in  the  service.  That  is  Worth;  vivid, 
naturally  gifted — and  superlative. 

He  was  born  March  i,  1794,  in  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  New 
York,  of  sturdy  parentage;  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country  came 
from  Devonshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  in  1642.  His 
father  followed  the  sea  and  was  a man  of  character  and  capacity.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Marshall  Jenkins,  Esq.,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  city  of  Hudson.  Early  in  life  Worth  was  afforded 
the  means  of  a substantial  education  and  he  so  far  availed  himself  of 
them  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a capable 
man.  His  father  wished  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a trade 
narrowly  akin  to  his  own,  had  him  brought  up  with  that  career  in  view, 
and  to  that  end  procured  him  employment  at  an  early  age  as  a clerk  in 
Albany.  There  we  find  him  in  1812,  an  eager,  impatient  youth  of 
eighteen,  whose  imagination  was  stirred  by  the  military  activities  in  and 
around  which  preceded  the  actual  outbreak  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  whose  craving  for  sheer  physical  activity  made  the  quiet  steadiness 
of  merchandising  unattractive  and  even  distasteful.  As  he  said  to  an 
acquaintance,  he  was  “not  born  to  be  a merchant.”  It  was  true.  His 
temperament  and  the  cast  of  his  mind  disqualified  him  for  it. 

When  war  was  declared,  his  enthusiasm  could  not  be  restrained.  He 
determined  to  enlist.  He  tried  to  get  a commission,  but  could  not,  and 
with  the  same  impatience  with  obstacles  which  characterized  his  whole 
life,  he  enlisted  anyway,  taking  chances  that  his  education  and  business 
training  might  serve  him  in  good  stead.  Another  clerk  he  persuaded  to 
be  his  companion  in  what  was  considered  by  their  friends  as  a quixotic 
enterprise. 

Soon  after  their  enlistment  this  friend  was  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanor or  other  which  occasioned  his  arrest  and  imprisonment.  He 
was  in  despair.  Their  regiment  was  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement  and 
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the  opportunity  which  both  had  so  long  anticipated  was  about  to  slip 
from  their  grasp.  Worth,  instead  of  deserting  his  friend  in  this  predica- 
ment, told  him  to  pluck  up  courage  and  address  a memorial  to  General 
Lewis  asking,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  be  excused.  Taken  aback 
by  such  a bold  plan  he  hesitated.  Worth  over-ruled  his  objections  by 
saying : “I  will  write  one  for  you,”  and  so  it  was  done. 

When  it  was  presented,  General  Lewis  read  it  attentively,  looked 
narrowly  at  the  delinquent  who  stood  before  him  and  said : 

“Did  you  write  this  paper?” 

“No,  sir,”  was  the  unhesitating  replay. 

“Who  did  write  it?” 

“Private  Worth  wrote  it,  sir.” 

“You  are  excused.  Send  Private  Worth  to  me.” 

Worth’s  friend  was  amazed  at  the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  was  as 
apprehensive  as  Worth  himself  that  the  plan  of  getting  one  man  out  of 
the  scrape  had  succeeded  only  in  getting  another  in.  But  Worth  was  no 
less  astonished  when,  upon  presenting  himself  at  headquarters,  the  fol- 
lowing terse  dialog  ensued : 

“Are  you  Private  Worth?” 

“I  am,  sir.” 

“Did  you  write  this  paper?”  (presenting  him  with  the  memorial). 

“I  did,  sir.” 

“Henceforward,  you  are  my  private  secretary.” 

Worth  accompanied  General  Lewis  in  the  spring  of  1813  to  the 
frontier  of  Canada.  March  19,  1813,  about  one  year  after  he  had 
entered  the  service,  he  received  his  commission  as  first  lieutenant.  He 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  attack  on  Fort  George,  and  on  this 
occasion  distinguished  himself  by  such  intrepidity  and  gallantry  that  he 
was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  his  friend  and  patron. 

The  battle  of  Chrystler’s  Field  on  the  St.  Lawrence  soon  followed. 
General  Lewis  was  ill  and  confined  to  his  vessel  when  the  day  of  action 
arrived.  It  was  not  Worth’s  temperament  to  be  an  idle  spectator.  He 
asked  for,  and  received,  permission  to  join  the  field  army,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Boyd,  whom  he  served  as  volunteer  aide-de-camp. 
In  this  engagement  he  received  fresh  honors.  His  bravery  and  courage 
was  spoken  of  warmly  in  Boyd’s  official  report.  Worth  was  an  estab- 
lished favorite. 

In  April,  when  General  Lewis  recovered  from  his  illness,  he  was 
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assigned  to  command  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Worth  had  made  his 
way,  not  only  into  General  Lewis’  esteem,  but  into  his  affection.  When 
he  moved  to  New  York,  realizing  that  Worth  was  more  inclined  to  the 
field  than  to  the  desk,  Lewis  recommended  him  to  General  (then  Colonel) 
Winfield  Scott,  then  at  the  head  of  his  brigade  on  the  Canadian  Border, 
who  appointed  him  as  his  aide  and  placed  him  on  his  staff.  The  associa- 
tion of  Worth  and  Scott,  thus  begun,  was  the  basis  of  another  friendship 
of  many  years’  duration;  a relationship  which  was  as  cordially  warm 
while  it  lasted  as  it  was  bitter  when  it  ended. 

General  Lewis  missed  his  young  friend,  and  June  15,  1814,  we  find 
him  writing  from  New  York  to  Lieutenant  Worth  requesting  him  to 
“come  and  fill  up  the  vacancy”  occasioned  by  his  absence.  This  exhibi- 
tion of  affection  and  personal  cordiality  Lewis  brushed  aside  with  his 
characteristic  brusqueness,  however,  by  adding  “but  if  laurels  are  your 
object,  you  have  a better  chance  of  being  gratified  there  than  here.”  Of 
course,  Worth  craved  glory  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  youth.  “Hav- 
ing,” he  wrote  in  declining  Lewis’  invitation,  “participated  in  three 
months’  fatigue  of  the  Camp  of  Instructions;  the  enemy  being  within 
striking  distance  separated  only  by  the  Niagara,  which  we  cross  on  the 
morrow  and  the  battlefield  in  view,  you  will,  I trust,  excuse  my  choice. 
The  campaign  promises  to  be  a stirring  one,  and  you,  I am  sure,  would 
not  pardon  my  leaving.”  The  effect  of  this  letter  on  the  brave  old  sol- 
dier may  be  readily  imagined. 

July  4,  1814,  Colonel  Scott  advanced  with  his  brigade  and  took  pos- 
session on  Chippewa  Plain,  one-half  mile  in  front  of  the  village  of  that 
name  which  was  held  by  the  British,  and  in  which  a British  force  of  con- 
siderable size  was  encamped.  Even  with  his  right  resting  along  the  river 
and  his  front  protected  by  a ravine,  it  was  too  much  of  an  undertaking 
for  his  men  unassisted.  All  day  they  waited  for  reenforcements  which 
were  to  come  from  some  distance.  In  the  evening,  Generals  Brown  and 
Ripley  joined  with  reserves  and  artillery.  General  Porter  arrived  the 
next  morning  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  volunteers  and  a num- 
ber of  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations. 

During  the  forenoon  of  July  5,  as  the  two  forces  lay  opposite  each 
other,  each  waiting  upon  the  other  to  make  a move  and  open  fire,  some 
British  fired  on  American  pickets.  About  four  o’clock  General  Porter 
with  a small  detachment  advanced  through  a wood  which  lay  between 
the  American  position  and  the  villag'e,  hoping  to  bring'  the  scouting 
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parties  between  him  and  the  American  camp  without  precipitating  a gen- 
eral engagement.  The  sharpshooters  were  driven  in  and,  having  dis- 
posed of  them,  Porter  advanced  towards  Chippewa  and  met  the  whole 
British  force  approaching  in  order  of  battle. 

Scott  met  them  on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  American  encampment 
and  was  directly  engaged  in  close  action  with  the  main  body.  Porter’s 
command  gave  way  and  fled  in  every  direction,  by  which  Scott’s  left 
flank  was  entirely  uncovered.  Captain  Harris  with  his  dragoons  was 
ordered  to  stop  the  fugitives  at  the  ravine  and  bring  them  in  order  before 
the  camp.  The  reserves  were  ordered  up.  General  Ripley  passed  to  the 
woods  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  but  before  he  could  do  this,  Scott’s 
regiment  had  made  for  the  British  in  a spirited  attack  and  compelled 
them  to  retire  following  a furious  encounter.  As  a result  of  this  action 
the  whole  British  line  fell  back,  eagerly  pursued  by  the  Americans.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  sloping  ground  which  descended  to  the  village, 
their  line  broke  and  they  regained  the  woods  in  disorder.  The  Ameri- 
cans pursued  until  within  reach  of  British  guns  from  the  works,  when 
they  desisted  and  returned  to  their  camp. 

This  was  a momentous  day  in  the  life  of  Lieutenant  Worth.  When 
Scott’s  men  had  been  exposed  to  British  fire  by  the  flight  of  Porter’s 
troops  and  left  to  literally  cut  their  way  out,  according  to  General  Brown’s 
official  dispatch,  the  staff  of  General  Scott  were  conspicuous  on  the  field, 
particularly  Lieutenant  Worth,  his  aide.  General  Scott,  in  his  official 
report,  wrote : “I  cannot  close  this  account  of  meritorious  conduct  with- 
out mentioning  the  great  services  rendered  me  by  those  two  gallant 
young  soldiers,  Lieutenants  Worth  and  Watts,  my  aides.  There  was  no 
danger  they  did  not  cheerfully  encounter  in  communicating  my  orders, 
and  their  zeal  and  intrepidity  won  the  admiration,  as  they  had  before 
won  the  esteem,  of  the  whole  brigade.”  Worth  was  brevetted  captain 
for  gallant  and  distinguished  service. 

Another  opportunity  for  action  came  very  soon.  While  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Scott,  Worth  was  also  acting  brigade  major.  Scott  was  still 
at  Chippewa.  There  he  had  been  awaiting  word  from  the  fleet  which 
was  bringing  him  guns  and  ammunition.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  fleet 
was  at  that  moment  blockaded  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  but  even  previous  to 
the  blockade  a shocking  situation  had  developed  as  the  result  of  a sharp 
dispute  as  to  the  function  of  the  fleet  and  there  had  been  no  cooperation 
between  the  military  and  the  nautical.  The  village  of  Saint  David’s, 
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four  miles  west  of  Queenstown,  was  burned  by  a corps  of  volunteers. 
Blame  was  saddled  upon  the  senior  officer  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Stone, 
who  was  in  charge  of  that  area,  was  ordered  to  retire  without  being 
officially  exculpated.  This  left  Brown  at  Queenstown  in  an  exposed 
position  which  he  took  immediate  steps  to  cover  by  falling  back  on 
Chippewa. 

The  British  had  reenforcements  advancing  from  Kingston.  Scott’s 
division  was  immediately  put  in  motion  on  the  Queenstown  Road  to 
meet  them.  On  arriving  at  Niagara  cataract  he  learned  that  the  British 
were  closer  than  he  had  anticipated;  in  fact,  were  directly  in  front, 
separated  from  him  only  by  a narrow  strip  of  woods.  He  kept  straight 
ahead,  however,  without  hesitating.  His  brigade  sustained  the  conflict 
for  over  an  hour  before  aid  could  be  brought  up,  but  was  relieved  by 
forming  a reserve  in  the  rear  when  reenforcements  came.  Brief  as  the 
engagement  was,  many  men  were  killed  and  many  more  wounded. 
Among  the  wounded  was  Worth,  who  fell  in  the  act  of  passing  through 
a blaze  of  fire  to  communicate  an  order.  At  all  times  he  had  been  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  showing  remarkable  courage  and  skill.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  battle  that  he  could  be  removed  from  the  field  to  receive 
medical  attention.  For  a time  his  wound  was  thought  to  be  mortal ; at 
best  it  was  severe  enough  to  confine  him  to  his  bed  and  room  for  twelve 
months  and  lame  him  for  life.  Handicapped  as  he  was,  he  throttled  his 
impatience  by  watching  the  maneuvers  of  the  remainder  of  the  war  with 
keenest  interest,  seeming  to  receive  a vicarious  thrill  from  stories  which 
would  be  related  to  him  of  the  daring  of  the  American  soldiers.  The 
escapade  of  young  Captain  Spencer,  which  took  place  shortly  after 
Worth  fell  in  the  battle  of  Niagara,  seemed  especially  to  please  him,  for 
it  was  a story  he  delighted  to  tell  years  afterwards : 

The  British  were  pouring  a deadly  hail  of  lead  upon  the  Americans 
from  an  eminence  at  the  head  of  a road  called  Lundy’s  Lane,  which  gave 
name  to  the  battle.  The  Americans  had  either  to  take  the  height  or  leave 
the  ground.  General  Brown  asked  Colonel  Miller  if  he  could  take  it. 
He  answered : “I  will  try,  sir.”  He  led  his  men  coolly  and  steadily  in 
the  advance,  carrying  the  heights  against  great  odds  at  the  point  of  a 
bayonet.  The  British,  however,  were  expecting  to  receive  reenforce- 
ments of  Scotch  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  turn  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans and  retake  the  lost  ground.  Young  Captain  Spencer,  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Brown,  in  dispatching  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments,  quite  by 
chance  came  squarely  among  the  Scotch  reenforcements  which  were 
en  route  to  the  British  lines.  Spencer  perceived  his  situation  imme- 
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diately,  including-  the  impossibility  of  retreat,  but  with  great  coolness 
rode  up  to  them  and  inquired  what  regiment  it  was.  He  was  directly 
told  that  it  was  the  Royal  Scots.  As  unhesitatingly  he  replied : “Royal 
Scots,  remain  as  you  are!”  The  commandant  of  the  corps,  supposing 
that  the  orders,  so  confidently  and  concisely  given,  had  come  from  Brit- 
ish headquarters,  immediately  halted  and  Captain  Spencer  rode  jubi- 
lantly— and  safely — on  his  way.  The  storming  of  the  battery  by  Colonel 
Miller  was  a brilliant  achievement.  The  battle  occurred  one-half  mile 
west  of  the  cataract  on  a cool,  calm  evening  amid  the  thunder  of  cannon, 
the  roar  of  the  falls,  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  groans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying.  The  moon  shone  with  luster,  when  not  enveloped  in  smoke, 
upon  one-fifth  of  the  combatants  of  both  sides  lying  hors  de  combat. 

General  Scott  commended  Worth’s  conduct  warmly  to  the  War 
Department  in  his  official  report,  and  in  consideration  of  his  services  at 
Niagara,  Worth  was  brevetted  major,  July  25,  1814. 

August  19,  while  on  leave  recuperating  from  his  wound,  he  was 
promoted.  Captain  Worth  did  not  report  for  duty  until  December,  and 
although  again  in  his  place,  his  responsibilities  were  for  some  time,  in 
deference  to  his  impaired  health,  such  as  to  involve  no  great  physical 
exertion.  He  continued  aide-de-camp  to  General  Scott  until  April  6, 
1815,  when  his  health  forced  him  to  go  on  leave  again.  August,  1815,  he 
joined  his  regiment  in  garrison  at  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and  within  a year 
moved  to  Greenbush  and  to  Plattsburg.  To  March  16,  1820,  he  did 
recruiting  service. 

Another  phase  of  his  remarkable  career  began  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Instructor  of 
Infantry  Tactics  at  West  Point.  His  appointment  to  this  responsible 
position  was  a recognition  of  his  ability  and  high  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment. Professionally,  those  eight  years  on  the  Heights  were  very  satis- 
factory ones.  Personally  they  were  very  happy  ones,  for  there  Miss 
Margaret  Stafford,  of  Albany,  became  his  bride,  and  Mary,  the  oldest 
of  their  four  children,  was  born.  Furthermore,  in  the  bracing  climate 
he  regained  his  former  health  and  vigor. 

July  25,  1824,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  ten  years’ 
faithful  service  in  the  grade  of  brevet  major.  From  the  Second  Infan- 
try, to  which  he  had  been  transferred  shortly  after  assuming  duties  at 
West  Point,  he  was  transferred  to  the  First  Artillery  on  June  1,  1821. 
From  West  Point  he  went  with  his  regiment  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Vir- 
ginia, and  did  detached  duty  at  that  post  until  May,  1832,  when  he  was 
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commissioned  major  of  ordnance  and  placed  in  command  variously  at 
Fortress  Monroe  Arsenal,  Virginia;  Frankford  Arsenal,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Watervliet  Arsenal,  New  York.  April  28,  1838,  he  was  moved  to 
Madison  Barracks  at  Albany  and  to  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  where 
he  commanded  his  regiment  on  the  northern  and  northwestern  frontier. 
There  he  was  engaged  in  quelling  the  patriot  war  instigated  by  the 
notorious  insurgent,  Bill  Johnson.  Worth  carried  out  the  instructions 
of  his  government  on  that  occasion  with  firmness  and  popular  satisfac- 
tion. His  professional  ability  and  his  native  dignity  and  affable  man- 
ner won  him  many  friends.  While  at  Ogdensburg  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Eighth  Infantry.  This  was  the  highest  lineal  rank  he  ever  held. 

May,  1840,  Worth  was  ordered  to  the  Wisconsin  territory,  but  he 
had  hardly  arrived  at  this  new  station  before  trouble  with  the  Seminole 
Indians  in  Florida  began  to  assume  the  proportions  of  a very  tedious 
war.  Having  seen  service,  he  was  ordered  to  Florida  to  command  suc- 
cessively the  District  of  Tampa,  the  Army  of  Florida  and  the  Ninth 
Military  Department  embracing  Florida. 

The  subjugation  of  the  Indians  by  war  amounted  really  to  hunting 
out  their  lurking  places  and  forcing  them  into  action.  The  Seminoles 
had  eluded  pursuit  for  some  time  previous  to  July,  1840,  when  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  Worth.  Sickness  among  his  men 
impeded  operations  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Florida  was  a most 
unfavorable  field  for  the  exercises  of  high  military  ability,  April  19, 
1842,  he  compelled  a large  party  of  Indians  to  fight  in  Okeehumphee 
Swamp  and  gained  a complete  victory.  Every  trail  made  in  their  flight 
was  taken  and  pursued  until  dark,  then  resumed  the  next  day.  Some  of 
the  detachments  marched  twenty  and  thirty  miles  each  day. 

On  May  4,  active  Chief  Hallash  Tustemuggee,  with  eighty  of  his 
band  who  had  been  run  to  earth,  came  to  American  headquarters  at 
Palatka  and  surrendered.  August  12,  Worth  announced  to  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  that  the  war  was  ended.  The  commission  of  brevet 
brigadier-general  was  personally  placed  in  his  hands  by  President  Polk, 
who  thanked  him  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  his  exertions  on  Florida.  Having  concluded  all  matters  of  routine, 
he  went  on  leave  until  October. 

Worth  had  not  had  any  experience  with  Indians,  however.  He  did 
not  know  the  fulness  of  the  similarity  between  an  Indian  tribe  and  the 
mythical  hydra.  He  had  to  be  remanded  to  Florida  because  the  Indians 
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renewed  hostilities.  This  time  he  pursued  them  until  before  the  close  of 
the  year  he  received  the  surrender  of  a large  body  of  Creeks  at  Tampa. 
He  was  maintained  in  Florida  until  September  26,  1845,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  rebellion.  This  second  campaign  afforded  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself. 

When  General  Zachary  Taylor,  with  a small  body  of  regular  troops, 
was  ordered  to  Corpus  Christi  in  December,  1845,  to  serve  as  a “corps  of 
observation”  on  the  Mexican  situation,  Worth  accompanied  him  as  second 
in  command.  In  reality,  this  corps  was  the  nucleus  of  a war  machine  the 
United  States  anticipated  using  in  the  conflict  which,  each  day,  the  trend 
of  events  was  rendering  more  nearly  inevitable.  In  January,  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  advance  to  the  Rio  Grande.  He  arrived  in  Point  Isabel,  a 
few  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  late  in  March  and  established 
a supply  depot  there.  Thence  he  moved  southward  to  the  river  and 
threw  up  near  its  mouth  an  entrenchment  (afterward  called  Fort  Brown 
in  memory  of  the  first  officer  killed  there)  opposite  the  Mexican  town  of 
Matamoras,  in  which  the  Mexican  forces  under  General  Ampudia  were 
encamped.  When  the  men  had  partially  barricaded  themselves,  Worth, 
with  his  own  hand,  planted  the  American  Flag  in  open  view  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  Mexican  batteries  as  a sign  for  all  to  see 
that  the  United  States  regarded  Texas  as  a part  of  itself  and  intended 
to  defend  it  dearly. 

The  presence  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  south  of  the  Nueces  River 
was  regarded  by  Mexico  as  a violation  of  her  territory,  but  even  with 
the  American  Flag  floating  before  her  works,  she  made  no  move.  Because 
the  responsibility  for  the  war  must  lie  upon  whichever  Nation  assumed 
the  aggressive,  and  because  the  administration  at  Washington,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  was  extremely  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
aggression,  Worth  and  his  staff  was  sent  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  com- 
municate with  the  Mexican  commanding  officer,  General  Mejia,  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  a peaceful  settlement.  As  Worth  was  second  in 
command,  General  Mejia  refused  to  see  him  or  to  give  him  a message, 
saying  that  his  dignity  would  not  permit  him  to  talk  with  anyone  but 
General  Taylor  himself.  This  reception  strained  Worth’s  patiertce. 
When  General  Mejia  finally,  after  considerable  delay,  sent  in  his  second 
officer,  General  de  la  Vega,  to  receive  Worth’s  communication,  Worth 
was  thoroughly  angry  and  certainly  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  Gen- 
eral de  la  Vega  plunge  into  a heated  discussion  of  the  annexation  of 
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Texas  and  the  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Worth 
was  not  of  a character  or  of  a temperament  to  listen  to  such  a discus- 
sion at  such  a time  or  such  a place,  especially  when  he,  as  consul  of  his 
Nation,  had  just  been  refused  an  audience.  He  stopped  de  la  Vega  short 
and  without  ceremony  he  and  his  staff  left  the  tent  and  returned  to 
camp. 

This  interview  confirmed  the  general  belief  in  Mexican  hostility. 
Taylor  and  Mejia  both  fortified  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  another 
man  than  Mejia  might  have  done  much  to  allay  belligerence  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  on  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  interview. 
He  had  to  answer  to  his  government  for  his  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
his  Nation  to  the  enormity  of  his  own  bigotry.  He  sought  to  exonerate 
himself  by  saying  that  he  had  weakened  the  enemy’s  morale  by  sowing 
discord  among  the  American  officers  from  which  he  expected  his  succes- 
sor in  command  to  benefit. 

In  speaking  of  discord,  Mejia  had  reference  to  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance which  had  occurred  within  the  personnel  of  Taylor’s  staff, 
which,  he  well  knew,  was  not  due  to  his  instrumentation.  As  has  been 
previously  mentioned,  Worth  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1824, 
subsequent  to  his  promotion  to  lineal  colonelcy.  A dispute  arose  between 
himself  and  General  Twiggs  concerning  military  etiquette;  Twiggs  was 
senior  in  lineal  rank,  though  Worth  held  a higher  brevet  title.  The 
issue  was  referred  to  the  President  for  adjustment.  As  a result  of  the 
decision  permitting  Twiggs  to  rank  him,  Worth  declined  to  serve  under 
him  and  felt  it  an  obligation  arising  out  of  professional  dignity  to 
resign.  His  letter  to  General  Taylor  concludes  as  follows: 

If  there  is  any  form  or  manner  in  which,  out  of  authority,  I can  serve 
you,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  with  what  alacrity  I shall  always  be  at 
your  command.  At  the  earliest  moment  when  you  feel  that  no  conflict 
is  at  hand  or  in  perspective  I shall  be  much  gratified  by  being  allowed  to 
retire  and  not  before. 

General  Taylor  replied  with  highly  delicate  feeling.  He  knew 
Worth’s  sensitive,  proud  nature.  He  also  knew  that  Worth,  among 
others,  believed  that  the  peaceable  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  not  impossible.  Being  granted  leave, 
Worth  accordingly  left  camp  April  8,  1845,  f°r  Washington,  to  tender 
his  resignation,  which  he  did  in  terms  highly  honorable  to  himself. 

Meanwhile,  on  April  12,  General  Ampudia  served  an  ultimatum  on 
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Taylor  demanding  him  to  break  up  camp  and  withdraw  his  forces 
beyond  the  Nueces  in  twenty-four  hours.  Of  course,  Taylor  refused  to 
abandon  his  post.  Ampudia  was  almost  immediately  superseded  in 
command  by  General  Mariano  Arista,  who  determined  to  cross  the  river 
and  force  the  Americans  out  of  Mexican  territory  as  soon  as  he  could 
assemble  sufficient  forces.  April  24,  there  was  a skirmish  in  which  both 
sides  claimed  the  other  to  be  the  aggressor.  Taylor,  realizing  that  Arista 
was  being  reenforced  and  that  he  would  soon  attack,  left  an  adequate 
garrison  at  Fort  Brown  and  marched  the  remainder  of  his  little  army 
back  to  Point  Isabel  to  make  safe  his  base  of  supplies.  Arista  conceived 
this  to  be  a retreat  and  with  some  five  thousand  men  promptly  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  in  pursuit.  May  3,  they  bombarded  Fort  Brown.  Tay- 
lor hastened  preparations  at  Point  Isabel  and  May  7 marched  back 
toward  the  sound  of  cannon,  apprehensive  lest  the  fort  could  not  hold 
out  until  he  relieved  it. 

From  about  three  o’clock  the  next  afternoon  until  dark  Arista  attacked 
him  at  a place  called  Palo  Alto.  Taylor’s  men  remained  in  possession 
of  the  field.  Arista  retired  a few  miles  to  the  south  and  formed  his  lines 
behind  an  extensive  ravine,  partially  filled  with  water,  called  Resaca  de 
la  Palma.  The  next  day,  by  sharp  and  impetuous  charges,  the  Ameri- 
cans drove  Arista  from  his  carefully  selected  and  highly  defensible  posi- 
tion, sabered  his  cannoneers  and  forced  his  army  to  flee  in  utter  panic. 

In  Washington,  news  of  the  investiture  of  General  Taylor  and  of 
events  preceding  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  disappointed 
Worth’s  hopes  of  peace  and  he  determined  immediately  to  rejoin  the 
army.  This  intention  he  communicated  to  Adjutant-General  Jones  in 
the  following  letter : 

May  9TH,  6 P.  M. 

Sir  : — Reliable  information  which  I have  at  this  moment  received 
from  the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  front  of  Matamoras  makes  it  not 
only  my  duty  but  in  accord  with  my  inclinations  to  request  permission 
to  withdraw  my  resignation,  and  that  I be  ordered  or  permitted  forth- 
with to  return  and  take  command  of  the  troops  from  which  I was  sepa- 
rated on  the  7th  of  April  by  Order  No.  43,  Army  of  Occupation,  etc.,  etc.” 

Worth’s  request  was  granted  and  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  the  seat  of  war.  He  left  Washington  May  11,  and  arrived  in 
camp  in  time  to  participate  in  the  capture  of  Matamoras.  The  records 
of  the  War  Department  close  the  incident,  as  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  as  follows : 
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....  commanding  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
in  the  War  with  Mexico  to  April  8th,  1846;  on  leave  to  May  27,  1846. 

When  he  returned  to  Mexico  General  Worth  was  mortified  at  having 
missed  two  battles  in  consequence  of  his  voluntary  absence,  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  the  whispers  of  his  fellow-officers,  and  more  than  eager  for 
an  opportunity  to  burn  their  implied  accusations  to  silence  by  brilliant 
achievement.  General  Taylor’s  private  opinion  of  Worth’s  resignation 
is  stated  very  clearly  in  the  following  letter  which,  dated  June  3,  1846,  is 
directed  to  an  intimate  friend : 

Dr.  R.  C.  Wood, 

U.  S.  Army,  Ft.  Polk. 

I felt  satisfied  General  Brady  would  decidedly  disapprove  Captain 
Thompson’s  resigning  at  the  time  he  did  and  I regretted  it  on  the  Gen- 
eral’s account.  As  Worth  was  an  old  favorite  with  the  old  General.  I 
make  no  doubt  he  was  mortified  at  his  course  and  did  not  hesitate  to 

condemn  it  in  strong  terms.  I regret  on  his  W own  account  his 

course  at  the  Point  (Point  Isabel)  which  was  caused  I have  no  doubt  by 
excitement  from  the  effects  of  wine ; it  seemed  to  me  under  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  was  placed  and  that  by  his  own  wilfulness,  his 
course  and  bearing  should  have  been  marked  by  great  modesty  and 
which  is  the  case  since  he  got  here;  but  the  fact  is,  between  ourselves, 
he  has  been  pampered  and  bloated  for  things  he  never  done  or  acts  he 
never  performed  but  from  assumption  and  getting  occurrencies,  the  truth 
of  which  may  be  very  well  called  into  question  if  stronger  language  could 
not  be  properly  applied  and  his  flourish  among  the  wounded  was  in 
keeping  with  many  other  of  his  acts,  all  for  effect;  his  situation  at  the 
time  causing  him  to  forget  or  overlook  other  important  considerations. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  officer  or  officers  in  the  army  who  require  more 
from  the  private  soldier  to  make  himself  comfortable  or  who  would  put 
himself  to  less  inconvenience  for  their  benefit  in  sickness  or  in  health, 
wounded  or  otherwise,  than  General  Worth — flies  or  no  flies.  He  has 
not  alluded  to  the  subject  directly  or  indirectly  since  his  return  to  this 
place ; at  any  rate  so  as  to  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Dr.  Wood  did  not  betray  General  Taylor’s  confidence,  for  this  letter 
did  not  come  to  the  public  eye  until  many  years  after  both  men  were 
dead.  Regardless  of  what  General  Taylor’s  private  opinion  might  have 
been,  he  fathomed  Worth’s  mortification  and  gave  him  rare  proof  of  his 
disinterestedness  and  sympathy  by  entrusting  to  him  a separate  com- 
mand in  the  attack  on  Monterey. 

Worth  was  ordered  to  march  with  the  Second  Division  Regulars  and 
Jack  Hays’s  Regiment  of  Texas  Mounted  Volunteers  to  occupy  a posi- 
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tion  on  the  Saltillo  Road  and  to  carry  the  enemy’s  position  wherever 
practicable.  September  20,  he  took  up  his  march.  Turning  an  angle  of 
the  mountain  he  came  upon  a strong  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  a 
fifteen-minute  brush  ensued  which  gave  Worth  control  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  roads  from  Monterey  and  Saltillo.  His  position  at  that  time 
was  dangerous.  He  was  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  his  army,  com- 
munication was  cut  off  with  no  possible  route  less  than  eight  miles  to 
retain  it  and  there  were  only  scanty  supplies  for  four  days.  He  was 
surrounded  by  gorges  and  passes,  subject  to  scattering  but  continued 
fire  and  liable  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment  by  a superior  force  from 
Saltillo,  which  could  easily  turn  upon  him  the  very  passes  which  he  then 
held.  He  was  determined  to  have  the  exterior  batteries  of  the  town  on 
the  crest  of  the  hills  and  yet  was  situated  so  that  gaining  them  was 
almost  impossible.  Worth  climbed  to  an  eminence  to  reconnoiter.  The 
Mexicans  watched  him  and  opened  fire  on  him,  forcing  him  to  descend 
and  return  to  his  troops,  then  they  opened  fire  on  his  troops.  The 
Americans  were  unused  to  receive  fire  without  answering  it.  In  spite  of 
orders  from  Worth,  who  recognized  the  danger,  Hays  and  his  Texans 
led  the  way,  wading  the  stream  under  fire  and  advancing  up  the  hill  at 
double  pace.  The  Mexicans  met  them,  but  were  repulsed  and  fled,  and 
the  batteries  fell  easily. 

The  attack  on  the  city  of  Monterey  began  the  following  day,  Taylor 
on  the  east  and  Worth  on  the  west,  and  was  so  successful  that  by  dusk 
Worth  held  the  whole  western  end  of  the  city.  To  break  the  resistance 
of  the  eastern  end,  the  stronghold  of  the  city,  the  Bishop’s  Palace  had  to 
be  captured.  The  morale  of  Worth’s  men  was  perfect.  They  were  in 
splendid  physical  condition  and  when  Worth  told  them : “Men,  you  are 
to  take  that  height  and  I know  you  will  do  it,”  he  had  not  misjudged 
them. 

To  march  up  the  streets  to  the  palace  would  subject  his  men  to  a 
withering  fire  from  the  batteries  in  it  without  offering  them  any  oppor- 
tunity to  return  it  effectively.  Worth  overcame  the  disadvantage  by 
employing  a trick  he  had  seen  the  Texans  use.  He  gained  the  ends  of  the 
streets  and  worked  towards  the  palace  by  breaking  through  the  walls  of 
contiguous  houses.  Thus  he  gained  his  objective  protected  by  the  walls 
and  roofs,  and,  in  fact,  entirely  out  of  sight.  This  stratagem  was  so 
successful  that  by  the  afternoon  of  the  third  days  the  batteries  of  the 
palace  had  surrendered  and  the  American  Flag  flew  from  its  heights. 
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The  assault  of  Monterey  was  a brilliant  achievement.  The  town  was 
difficult  of  access  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  resource  and 
courage  it  took  to  capture  it.  General  Taylor  feared  that  Worth’s 
impetuous  nature  would  over-balance  his  judgment  and  cause  him  to 
rush  his  command  into  unnecessary  danger  in  a desperate  attempt  to 
atone  for  his  absence  from  the  field  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May.  Yet 
Worth  never  appeared  better  than  on  this  day.  He  was  calm,  collected 
and  intrepid  and  bore  himself  with  a proud,  resolute  and  commanding 
mien,  giving  orders  with  a promptness  and  decision  which  inspired  men 
and  officers  alike  with  confidence.  He  knew  that  Taylor  has  staked  the 
issue  of  the  battle  on  him  and  he  felt  the  weighty  responsibility. 

He  was  appointed  principal  of  the  delegation  to  negotiate  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  city  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  unfortunate  issues  which  arose  during  the  delibera- 
tions. After  the  surrender  the  Texans  were  disbanded.  When  they 
were  ready  to  leave  for  home  they  formed  a line  before  Worth’s  head- 
quarters and  gave  him  three  cheers.  Worth  responded  to  the  compli- 
ment by  inviting  them  to  drink  with  him.  Each  partook  of  the  cheer  and 
personally  shook  hands  with  him  and  bade  him  adieu.  The  government 
paid  him  tribute  for  his  services  again  September  23,  1846,  by  brevetting 
him  major-general. 

The  news  of  Taylor’s  victories  in  Mexico  was  acclaimed  loudly  at 
home.  General  Taylor  was  a Whig.  Personally  he  was  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  policies  of  Polk’s  administration,  but  he  was  doing  what  he  had 
been  sent  to  do  so  well  that  he  was  exalted  as  a National  hero  and  people 
began  to  talk  of  him  as  a presidential  possibility,  although  he  never 
meddled  with  National  politics.  To  offset  this  growing  popularity,  the 
administration  brought  forward  General  Scott,  also  a Whig,  in  hopes  of 
dividing  allegiance  between  the  two  so  that  neither  would  offer  formid- 
able opposition  to  Polk  in  the  next  election.  Thus  Taylor  was  removed 
from  command  to  be  superseded  by  General  Scott,  whose  task  it  was  to 
serve  an  antagonistic  administration. 

Operations,  which  had  been  slowed  down  in  anticipation  of  elections, 
were  resumed.  November  13,  Worth  took  Saltillo  without  opposition 
and  established  and  maintained  headquarters  there  until  December  10. 
In  the  meanwhile,  with  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats  in  the  election,  the 
whole  policy  of  the  war  changed.  Taylor’s  veteran  troops  were  taken 
away  from  him  to  make  an  army  for  Scott,  who  was  ordered  to  begin  a 
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campaign  against  the  City  of  Mexico  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  This  neces- 
sitated the  abandonment  of  Taylor’s  “Sierra  Line.”  Accordingly,  Worth 
was  ordered  back  to  Point  Isabel  with  his  division.  He  arrived  there 
January  23,  and  tarried  only  long  enough  to  be  reequipped  before  setting 
sail  with  the  rest  of  ordnance  and  equipage  to  join  General  Scott  in  Vera 
Cruz. 

When  the  contingent  arrived  and  the  business  of  disembarking  the 
troops  began,  eye-witnesses  say  that  Worth  was  the  most  useful  man  in 
command.  His  division  landed  first  and  Worth  himself,  in  a fast  rowing 
boat,  personally  led  the  way  and  was  the  first  man  ashore.  All  the  troops 
were  put  ashore  with  commendable  celerity.  Their  landing  was  unop- 
posed because  the  Mexicans  were  so  confident  of  the  strength  of  their 
city.  That  night  the  men  camped  on  the  beach.  Mexican  infantry  fired 
on  Worth’s  pickets,  but  a general  attack  on  the  city  was  postponed  until 
the  following  morning.  At  daybreak  the  whole  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces  was  brought  to  bear.  Scott  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  which  was  refused.  In  the  following  four  days  of  brisk  fighting, 
Worth  received  Scott’s  hearty  commendation  for  his  conduct  and  was 
appointed  by  him  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  surrender.  He  also  attended 
while  the  city  was  being  evacuated  and  was  subsequently  appointed  mili- 
tary governor.  In  that  capacity  he  exhibited  his  skill  as  a disciplinarian. 
His  methods  were  energetic  and  vigorous.  Few  disorders  ensued  during 
his  command  there  and  all  crimes  were  promptly  punished. 

Scott  moved  inland  from  Vera  Cruz  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
to  avoid  yellow  fever.  Worth’s  men  remained  only  until  a sufficient 
number  of  horses  arrived  to  transport  them.  The  first  opposition  to  the 
march  on  Mexico  City  was  met  at  Cerro  Gordo,  April  17  and  18,  where 
he  had  marched  his  whole  division  to  support  the  left  of  General  Twiggs 
in  an  attack  on  the  main  fort.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  attack  he 
was  exposed  to  the  full  range  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  but,  in  unison  with 
Twiggs,  carried  the  redoubt  and  completely  routed  the  garrison. 

At  Perote  Worth  took  little  part  in  the  action  of  April  22  aside  from 
taking  peaceable  possession  of  the  old  Spanish  castle  with  its  sixty-six 
guns  and  large  supplies  of  ammunition.  He  expected  resistance,  but 
found  the  defensive  works  only  partially  armed.  He  halted  at  Perote 
until  he  received  orders  to  advance,  when  joined  by  Quitman,  to  take 
and  hold  Puebla  and  not  to  advance  beyond  it.  This  he  did  without 
event  except  for  a skirmish  near  the  village  of  Amozoc  with  a body  of 
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cavalry  under  Santa  Anna  himself.  When  the  cavalry  appeared,  Worth 
halted  and  sent  two  batteries  of  field  artillery  out.  That  the  detachment 
was  under  Santa  Anna  was  a surprise,  for  he  was  not  known  to  be  out- 
side of  San  Luis  Potosi.  His  men  consisted  of  fugitives  from  Cerro 
Gordo  and  local  militia.  He  had  been  in  Orizaba  where,  had  he  remained, 
he  would  have  embarrassed  and  delayed  Scott’s  advance.  He  had 
become  impatient  with  inactivity,  however,  and  left  Orizaba  for  Puebla, 
where  he  expected  to  find  men,  money  and  supplies  awaiting  him. 
Instead  he  was  so  far  disappointed  as  to  find  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
ready  to  surrender.  The  docility  of  the  Puebla  denizens  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  Scott  had  published  a manifesto  at  Jalapa  setting  forth  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Mexican  government  and  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
the  American  soldiers.  The  masses  really  had  no  desire  for  war;  they 
envied  the  inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa,  where  American  officers 
ruled  firmly,  but  paid  cash.  Worth  wrote  from  Puebla*  that  this  proclama- 
tion “took  admirably”  and  produced  more  desirable  effects  than  all  the 
blows  from  Palo  Alto  to  Cerro  Gordo. 

Not  all  was  plain  sailing  for  Worth  at  Puebla,  however.  Among 
many  minor  disputes  which  arose,  one  nearly  succeeded  in  causing  him 
serious  trouble;  he  insisted  on  trying  by  court  martial  some  men  who 
were  accused  of  murdering  one  soldier  and  wounding  another  in  a 
suburb  of  the  city ! His  ideas  of  straightforward  dealing  were  not  under- 
stood, apparently. 

Scott  and  Worth  joined  forces  in  Puebla  May  28,  but  were  held  up 
their  awaiting  reenforcements  which  had  been  delayed.  Their  enforced 
inactivity  was  trying  to  both,  especially  to  Scott,  who  was  nervous,  irri- 
table and  suspicious,  harassed  by  problems  of  transport  and  supply  and 
by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  persons  of  authority  in  Washington 
who  sought  his  removal.  The  delay  was  not  altogether  an  ill-fated  one, 
for  reenforcements,  constant  drill  and  the  long  stay  in  the  mountains 
enabled  Scott  to  begin  the  advance  on  the  capital  with  his  army  in  a 
very  high  state  of  efficiency. 

The  march  on  Mexico  City  was  begun  on  the  morning  of  August  7. 
A little  before  sunrise  Twiggs’  division  was  drawn  up  in  the  plaza  in  the 
presence  of  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  who  had  turned  out 
to  witness  their  departure.  Scott  took  off  his  hat  and  waving  it  around 

*Amasa  Clark,  the  last  of  the  men  who  served  with  Worth  at  Puebla,  died  at 
Bandera,  Texas,  January  27,  1927,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  one  years. 
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his  head  shouted:  “Now,  my  lads,  give  them  a Cerro  Gordo  shout!'’ 

A simultaneous  hurrah  arose  on  the  morning  air.  Before  its  echoes  had 
died  away,  the  division,  with  its  bands  playing  and  its  banners  flying, 
was  in  motion.  Worth  followed  immediately^ 

The  direct  road  from  Puebla  to  the  City  of  Mexico  passed  along  the 
northeasterly  shore  of  Lake  Chaleo  and  upon  an  ancient  causeway  over 
the  isthmus  lying  between  the  Lake  Xochimilco  and  Texcoco.  On  this 
isthmus  a rocky  hill  known  as  the  Penon  Viejo  was  made  strong  by 
every  device  of  engineering  art.  The  direct  access  to  the  city  was  thus 
controlled  by  what  was  believed  to  be  an  impregnable  position  and  the 
isthmus  was  further  strengthened  by  strong  works  thrown  up  around 
the  neighboring  village  of  Mexicalingo.  On  each  flank  of  the  line  between 
those  two  points  were  marshes  and  lakes  so  that  a turning  movement  was 
not  possible  except  by  a very  long  march  around  the  lakes  to  the  east 
and  north,  or  by  a short  march  westerly  along  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Lake  Chaleo  which  was  considered  impassable  by  the  Mexican  com- 
manders. West  of  Chaleo  the  high  road  leading  south  from  the  City 
of  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca  was  fortified  at  two  points ; at  the  bridge  and 
convent  of  Churubusco  and  further  south  at  the  hacienda  of  San  Antonio. 
To  the  west  of  the  city  the  hill  of  Chapultepec  was  crowned  by  the  old 
palace  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  whose  guns  commanded  two  of  the  roads 
issuing  from  the  city,  and  on  the  north  the  hills  near  Guadalupe  remained 
only  partially  fortified. 

One  of  the  very  first  maneuvers  on  the  capital  was  an  unauthorized 
reconnaissance  by  Worth  of  the  village  of  Chaleo  and  of  the  lake.  He 
found  the  road  south  of  Lake  Chaleo,  which  had  previously  been  con- 
sidered impracticable  for  the  passage  of  artillery,  rough  but  passable.  In 
view  of  this  discovery,  Scott’s  original  plan  was  altered  and  Worth  was 
ordered  to  press  on  south  of  Lake  Chaleo  to  attack  Mexicalingo  from  the 
rear. 

The  first  obstacle  which  was  encountered  in  pursuing  this  plan  was 
the  hacienda  de  San  Antonio,  a strongly  fortified  manor  of  feudal  pro- 
portions in  an  ancient  lava  flow  known  as  the  Pedregal,  which  was  highly 
defensible  in  that  it  was  approachable  only  by  one  straight  piece  of  road. 
Worth  was  ordered  to  leave  one  of  his  brigades  in  front  of  San  Antonio 
to  mask  it  and  to  march  on  with  the  rest  of  his  division  and  Quitman’s 

fKendall,  author  of  “The  War  Between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,’’  was  with 
Worth  during  the  advance  on  Mexico  city  as  correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
“Picayune.” 
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to  reenforce  troops  in  the  Pedregal.  The  encounter  there  was  success- 
ful for  the  Americans  and,  Worth’s  men  being  no  longer  needed,  Scott 
sent  orders  for  him  to  return  and  attack  the  lines  of  San  Antonio  in  front 
with  his  whole  division  as  soon  as  Pillow’s  and  Twiggs’  divisions,  mov- 
ing through  San  Angel,  should  approach  the  rear  of  the  position. 

Worth  did  not  carry  out  his  orders  to  wait  in  front  of  San  Antonio 
until  he  heard  the  sound  of  attack  in  the  rear,  but  moved  his  troops  ready 
to  assault  it  both  front  and  rear.  By  eleven  o’clock  of  the  morning  he 
began  his  movements,  but  before  his  dispositions  were  fairly  made,  the 
Mexicans  had  begun  to  evacuate.  Worth  pursued  until  he  was  met  by 
a strong  force  of  Mexicans  at  Churubusco.  There  he  and  Pillow,  Twiggs 
and  Shields  closed  in  three  distinct  movements  on  a tete-du  Pont  which 
the  enemy  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  bridge,  and  routed  them.  All 
three  divisions  joined  in  pursuit.  Scott  ordered  them  to  desist.  The 
infantry  halted  two  miles  north  of  the  Churubusco  bridge,  but  the  cavalry, 
with  Worth’s  permission,  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
the  city. 

In  his  operations  on  San  Antonio,  Worth  undoubtedly  let  his  tem- 
perament run  away  with  him.  His  peers  say  that  he  was  fully  capable 
of  a separate  command  and  that  he  had  skill  in  emergency,  but  he  ran 
the  risk  of  battle  alone  when  there  was  no  reason  for  it  unless  his  desire 
for  distinction  exceeded  his  prudence.  It  is  notable  that  this  violation 
was  silently  passed  over  by  the  general-in-chief  in  subsequent  contro- 
versies. Even  at  this  time  relations  between  Worth  and  Scott  were 
strained.  They  had  quarreled  over  the  negotiation  of  the  terms  of  sur- 
render at  Vera  Cruz,  but  both  sacrificed  their  personal  feelings  to  the 
demands  of  the  moment.  Worth’s  operations  commenced  without  accurate 
information  and  without  communication  between  the  corps.  When  he 
came  upon  the  Mexicans  in  the  highway  he  had  to  fight,  but  in  the  ensu- 
ing encounter  he  did  not  have  all  his  artillery  in  position. 

The  disputes  between  Scott  and  his  highest  officers  amounted  to 
anarchy.  Scott  made  out  reports,  setting  down  things  as  having  been 
executed  according  to  orders  which,  in  the  reports  of  his  subordinates, 
were  set  down  to  accident  or  to  their  own  conduct  of  their  troops  upon 
the  field.  Some  things  which  had  been  of  greatest  importance  in  secur- 
ing victory,  Scott  claimed  exclusive  credit  for.  These  differences  were 
especially  apparent  in  the  reports  of  Worth,  Pillow  and  Quitman.  Twiggs 
alone  had  no  dispute  with  him.  Under  these  circumstances  the  crucial 
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stage  of  the  war  had  been  reached ; that  is,  the  storm  and  capture  of  the 
outposts  of  Mexico  City  and  of  the  capital  itself. 

Worth  was  given  the  task  of  taking  at  night  a powder  magazine 
(Casa  Mata)  near  Molino  del  Rey,  also  a cannon  foundry  which  was 
rumored  to  exist  in  the  castle.  After  careful  reconnaissance,  Worth 
believed  the  task  set  for  him  too  difficult  without  additional  men.  In 
accordance  with  his  advice  the  attack  was  postponed  until  daybreak.  He 
and  his  men  worked  all  night  preparing  for  the  attack.  Pillow’s  division 
came  up  to  reenforce  them  and  by  daybreak  the  troops  were  accurately 
positioned  as  if  for  review. 

Worth’s  tactics  in  this  instance  have  been  severely  criticized.  He 
ordered  a confident  attack  on  the  works  by  an  assaulting  party  of  picked 
men  from  all  the  divisions  when,  as  it  developed,  the  actual  nature  of  the 
fortifications  was  not  accurately  known.  The  Mexicans  lost  the  battle, 
but  for  a time  the  outcome  was  extremely  doubtful.  Worth  was  blamed 
for  the  heavy  casualties  incurred  by  the  American  forces  in  the  assault 
on  Casa  Mata  because  he  did  not  assist  them  with  sufficient  artillery  fire. 
That  attack  seems  to  have  been  useless  in  view  both  of  Worth’s  instruc- 
tions and  of  the  plan  of  piercing  the  Mexican  center.  Plis  judgment 
was  upbraided  by  having  permission  to  pursue  the  enemy  and  attempt 
the  capture  of  Chapultepec  refused.  As  it  was,  Worth  and  his  men  then 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pick  up  their  dead  and  wounded  and  to  destroy 
the  foundry  which  had  been  the  sole  object  of  the  attack  and  which  in 
reality  did  not  exist  at  all.  Some  authorities  believe  that  Scott  blundered 
too,  however,  in  denying  Worth’s  petition  to  follow  immediately  with  an 
attack  on  Chapultepec.  Forty  years  later  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  said 
that  had  the  attack  been  followed  up  the  castle  would  have  fallen  easily. 
The  delay  offered  an  opportunity  for  the  Mexicans  to  bring  up  reenforce- 
ments and  to  inflict  heavy  losses  on  the  troops  which  scaled  its  walls  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  laden  with  ladders,  pickaxes  and  crowbars. 

Worth  and  Quitman  advanced  on  the  gates  of  Mexico  City  along  the 
causeway.  Worth  tried  the  same  trick  he  had  used  so  successfully  at 
Monterey.  The  causeway  was  lined  with  houses  and  he  broke  through 
the  walls  until  he  came  abreast  of  the  first  barricade.  Other  barricades 
were  taken  similarly  until,  near  the  works,  the  men  mounted  the  house- 
tops and  poured  deadly  fire  at  short  range.  By  nine  o’clock  that  night  the 
guns  were  in  position  firing  away  at  the  Governor’s  Palace.  Santa  Anna 
decided  to  evacuate  Mexico  City  before  dawn.  Worth  and  Quitman 
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were  ordered  to  advance  slowly  and  cautiously  towards  the  heart  of  the 
city.  About  eight  o’clock  the  next  morning  Scott  and  his  staff  rode  in 
and  occupied  the  palace  under  a scattering  fire.  Worth  wrote  that  “that 
was  no  time  for  half-way  measures,  and  if  many  innocent  persons  suf- 
fered incidentally  under  the  just  infliction  of  punishment  we  found  it 
necessary  to  bestow  on  these  hidden  and  dastardly  enemies,  the  responsi- 
bility should  rest  on  the  barbarous  and  vindictive  chief  who  imposed 
upon  us  the  necessity.” 

Immediately  upon  entrance  into  the  capital,  it  became  apparent  that 
Scott  was  determined  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  opera- 
tions. Shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  palace  he  rebuked  Worth  for 
his  claim  to  have  been  the  first  to  enter  San  Cosme.  Worth’s  fiery  spirit 
could  not  brook  the  reproof  and  although  an  explanation  was  made  by 
Scott,  many  causes  of  difference  from  an  anterior  date  remained,  the 
remembrance  of  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  necessities  of  sendee 
and  Worth  refused  such  as  was  offered.  Friendly  intercourse  between 
the  two  ceased  from  that  time. 

November  io,  a newspaper  was  published  at  Tampico  which  con- 
tained a copy  of  a letter  from  an  army  officer,  originally  published 
in  the  United  States,  which  set  Worth  forth  as  a hero,  picturing  him 
as  having  induced  Scott  to  adopt  the  Lake  Chaleo  route.  Order 
Number  349  of  the  War  Department  forbids  the  writing  of  letters 
by  officers  of  the  army  which  might  find  their  way  to  the  public 
press  until  one  month  after  the  end  of  the  campaign  to  which  they 
are  related.  Scott  denounced  the  letter  abusively.  Pillow  and  Worth 
were  charged  by  him  as  having  written,  or  caused  to  be  written, 
these  letters  to  “puff  themselves”  and  to  “malignantly  exclude  others  by 
unmistakable  insinuations.”  Being  thus  held  up  publicly  and  unscrupu- 
lously to  the  indignation  of  the  army,  these  men  wrote  letters  demanding 
an  explanation.  None  was  given,  although  Scott  did  admit  that  he  had 
no  proof  regarding  the  authorship  of  either  letter.  Scott’s  uneasiness 
for  fear  he  would  be  left  out  of  the  favorable  portions  of  reports  of  the 
war  indicates  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  share  he  had  in  them,  per- 
haps, and  that  he  was  afraid  that  the  glory  of  his  subordinates  would 
exceed  his  own.  To  secure  this  glory  he  sought  to  appeal  to  the  senti- 
ment of  the  army.  One  Colonel  Duncan  publicly  acknowledged  to  hav- 
ing a friend  in  the  United  States  who  compiled  the  obnoxious  document. 
Worth’s  ire  was  aroused.  He  appealed  to  the  War  Department  stating 
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the  substance  of  heavy  charges  which  he  intended  to  prefer  against 
Scott  reflecting  against  his  honor  as  a gentleman  and  upon  his  conduct 
as  an  officer.  In  this,  by  the  way,  Worth  was  no  more  insulting  to  Scott 
than  Scott  had  been  to  Worth,  but  these  charges  were  made  the  grounds 
of  Worth’s  arrest  about  the  first  of  December. 

The  charges  against  Worth  and  all  evidences  against  Scott  were 
forwarded  to  Washington.  The  President  ordered  Scott’s  charges 
against  Worth  laid  aside  until  Worth’s  charges  against  Scott  were  dis- 
posed of.  A court  of  inquiry  which  was  appointed  for  an  investigation 
of  the  case  met  at  Puebla  and  later  at  Mexico  City.  As  a result  of  its 
inquiry  Scott  received  orders  February  18,  to  withdraw  from  command 
in  favor  of  General  Butler,  who  immediately  ordered  Worth,  Pillow  and 
Duncan  released  and  on  February  29  appointed  Worth  as  a commissioner 
of  the  American  delegation  to  negotiate  peace. 

With  Scott  out  of  command,  Worth  withdrew  his  charges  against 
him,  although  contrary  to  Scott’s  wishes,  for  by  this  time  the  doughty 
old  general  had  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance  toward  his  accuser. 
Scott  had  applied  for  a court  martial  on  Worth  and  his  application  had 
been  refused,  Worth  had  been  released  from  arrest  and  restored  to  com- 
mand, Scott  had  been  stricken  down  from  his  high  position  and  for  these 
reasons,  “and  others,”  he  refused  to  prosecute  the  case  against  Worth. 
The  court  of  inquiry  continued  its  sessions  in  New  Orleans,  Louisville, 
Frederic  and  Washington,  finally  rendering  the  opinion  that  the  quarrel 
was  based  on  the  unfounded  suspicions  and  jealousy  of  Scott. 

Worth  never  did  things  by  half.  After  this  situation  arose,  his  con- 
tempt for  Scott  was  as  cordial  as  his  admiration  had  been  previously. 
He  expressed  himself  emphatically  as  desirous  of  never  again  hearing 
Scott’s  name  mentioned.  His  son,  Winfield  Scott  Worth,  who  was  then 
a lad  of  seven  years,  he  caused  to  be  rechristened  William  Scott  Worth. 

Worth’s  division  was  the  last  to  leave  Mexico  City.  January  12, 
1848,  it  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  palace,  the  American  Flag  was 
saluted  by  both  American  and  Mexican  batteries,  hauled  down,  and  the 
Mexican  tri-color  was  hoisted  with  similar  ceremony.  By  morning  the 
city  was  evacuated  without  event. 

Worth’s  absence  on  the  Mexican  campaign  caused  him  serious  finan- 
cial embarrassments.  Upon  his  return  to  the  States,  he  found  that  his 
old  home  between  Troy  and  Albany  had  been  sold  for  taxes.  Nothing 
daunted,  in  November,  1848,  he  assumed  command  of  the  8th  and  9th 
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Military  Departments,  comprising  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Antonio.  In  that  capacity  he  rounded  out  a career  of 
usefulness  by  doing  commendable  constructive  work  there  for  defense 
against  Indian  attack.  In  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio  he  established  a 
camp  at  the  Mission  Concepcion  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  river 
whose  springs  became  officially  known  at  Worth  Springs. 

May  5,  1849,  he  was  stricken  with  cholera,  the  victim  of  an  epidemic 
which  spread  to  all  of  the  communities  which  drew  water  from  the  San 
Antonio  River.  He  died  two  days  later  at  his  home  on  the  old  James 
homestead  on  Commerce  Street  at  the  corner  of  Navarro.  His  remains 
were  interred  near  the  head  of  the  river  at  Worth  Springs. 

After  reviewing  the  eventful  career  of  General  Worth,  one  reflects 
that  he  was  a person  who  lived  intensely.  He  was  gifted  with  a magnetic 
personality  which  caught  public  imagination  and  won  the  admiration  of 
his  men  even  though  at  times  he  must  have  been  a hard  taskmaster.  In 
youth  his  head-long  impetuosity  won  him  admiration  and  high  repute. 
In  manhood  he  was  marked  by  an  imposing  presence,  a keen  eye,  an 
affable  manner  and  a temper,  not  always  under  control,  which  struck 
with  the  speed  of  lightning.  He  fulfilled  every  requisite  of  a soldier. 
Although  of  hasty  and,  therefore,  sometimes  poor  judgment,  he  had 
courage  and  a fixedness  of  purpose  which  was  perfectly  heedless  of 
death  or  danger  amid  the  thunders  of  battle. 

The  American  people  have  ever  been  quick  to  recognize  military 
prowess.  In  life  and  death  alike  it  was  General  Worth’s  fortunate  lot 
to  have  been  made  the  recipient  of  many  public  honors.  In  1838  the 
State  of  New  York  presented  him  with  a sword  to  testify  its  appreciation 
of  his  service  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1842  the  Legislature  of  Florida 
voted  him  unanimous  thanks  for  having  ended  the  Indian  War.  In 
honor  of  his  gallantry  at  Monterey  the  citizens  of  Hudson  and  of  Columbia 
counties  presented  him  with  a sword,  likewise  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for 
his  brave  conduct  throughout  the  Mexican  War.  In  1848  Congress  pre- 
sented him  with  a jewelled  sword  upon  which  was  engraved  an  appre- 
ciative notice  of  his  public  service.  § 

Just  one  month  after  his  death  another  tribute  was  paid  him.  June 
6,  1849,  a troop  of  Second  Dragoons  in  command  of  Major  Ripley  A. 
Arnold,  which  had  been  sent  from  San  Antonio  to  north  Texas  to  estab- 
lish a post  to  protect  the  then  sparsely  settled  territory  from  the  forays 


§This  collection  of  swords  was  destroyed  when  the  State  House  at  Albany,  where 
they  had  been  deposited,  burned. 
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of  the  Indians,  established  a camp.  Arnold,  who  had  served  with  Worth 
and  admired  him  tremendously,  name  this  camp  Camp  Worth  in  his 
honor.  November  14,  1849,  the  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Worth,  and 
the  city  which  has  since  arisen  on  this  site  still  bears  his  name. 

When  it  became  known  that  General  Worth  was  dead,  a committee 
from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  commissioned  to 
visit  his  widow,  charged  to  assure  her  that  in  case  she  would  surrender 
to  them  his  remains,  a monument  not  unworthy  of  his  fame  would  be 
erected.  She  complied  with  the  request  and  the  remains  were  conveyed 
to  New  York  and  deposited  in  the  receiving  vault  in  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery with  suitable  ceremony.  November  25,  1857,  a monument  which 
was  raised  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway  was  dedicated 
to  his  memory  and  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  beneath  it.  Civic  organiza- 
tions strove  to  do  him  honor.  A street  was  given  his  name.  The  route 
of  the  great  subway  system  of  New  York  was  changed  so  that  the  hero 
might  rest  undisturbed.  And  there  at  one  of  the  crossroads  of  the  world, 
countless  numbers  have  paused  before  the  monument  to  peruse  the  record 
engraved  thereupon  of  the  services  and  fame  of  a man  who  raised  him- 
self from  obscurity  by  his  fearlessness  and  the  fidelity  of  his  adherence 
to  duty. 
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By  Caroline  B.  Eager,*  Los  Angeles,  California 


IGH  up  in  the  Benguet  Mountains  of  the  Philippines  there  is 
a tribe  known  as  the  Igorots,  who,  backward  though  they  be 
in  the  ways  of  modern  civilization  and  hesitant  to  take  up  the 
arrow  and  the  sword,  have  terraced  their  native  hills  into 
farms  and  gardens  and  have  been  acclaimed  the  world  over  as  scientific 
agriculturists.  But  a tribe  that  moves  in  the  ways  of  peace,  seeking  only 
to  be  unmolested  from  without,  is  frequently  an  object  of  attack  from 
its  neighbors.  And  so  it  is  that  the  Filipinos,  outranking  the  Igorots  in 
numbers  and  force,  have  professed  consistent  hostility  to  the  weak  moun- 
tain people.  For  if  the  Igorots  cannot  be  used,  the  Filipinos  believe,  they 
should  be  exterminated.  Such  being  the  case,  what  chance  would  the 
peace-loving  mountain  folk  have  in  the  event  of  Philippine  independ- 
ence? Practically  none.  And  until  the  United  States  Government  has 
solved  the  Igorot  problem,  the  Filipinos  will  not  be  ready  for  independence. 

The  statement  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  only  salvation  of 
primitive  people,  or  of  any  people  whatever,  lies  in  the  long  and  tortuous 
path  of  education.  How  to  accomplish  such  education  is  a question  that 
is  too  likely  to  lead  nowhere;  for  ideas  on  such  matters  are  often  so 
vague  as  to  be  unproductive  of  any  practical  results. 

In  the  system  of  education  of  the  Igorots  begun  by  the  Eager  School, 
however,  I believe  that  we  have  a working  basis  of  a plan  to  advance 
greatly  the  status  of  these  mountain  folk  within  one  generation.  When 
stopping  in  the  Philippines  in  the  course  of  a round-the-world  tour  in 
the  summer  of  1924,  I took  occasion  to  visit  the  uncivilized  regions  near 


*Mrs.  Eager  is  of  distinguished  ancestry  in  American  and  earlier  generations,  a 
descendant  of  “Mayflower”  ancestry,  widely  known  as  a devotee  and  patron  of  literature 
and  music,  and  a scholar,  lecturer,  writer,  traveler,  and  student  of  note.  Her  background 
and  interests  are  intensely  American  in  essence,  but  of  the  type  of  Americanism  which 
views  her  country  and  its  influence  in  world  terms,  not  as  a constricted  and  restricting 
nationalism.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  she  found  American  influence  the  great  substan- 
tial factor  in  the  uplift  of  a people  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  that  elevating 
effort,  and  her  story  of  the  Igorots,  while  depicting  a situation  far  removed  from  Ameri- 
can history  in  its  generally  accepted  sense,  is  worthy  of  space  in  “Americana”  as  dealing 
with  a phase  of  a subject  that  has  already  been  under  the  arbitrament  of  American  arms 
and  that  is  fraught  with  serious  responsibility  for  the  future.  Mrs.  Eager  resides  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  in  Baguio,  alternating  her  residence  yearly. 
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the  mountain  city  of  Baguio,  and  while  there  became  so  interested  in  the 
Igorote  children  (the  spelling  of  Igorote  with  the  final  “e”  being  the 
Spanish  diminutive  form,  meaning  “little  Igorot”)  that  I took  fifteen  of 
them  into  a government  house  that  I rented,  clothed  them,  taught  them 
and  instilled  in  them  the  fundamental  rules  of  civilized  living.  There  I 
stayed  for  six  months,  teaching  and  working  at  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting- tasks  that  I had  ever  undertaken.  When  I returned  to  Los 
Angeles,  California,  I brought  one  of  the  Igorote  boys  with  me,  and  also 
my  Filipino  school  teacher.  Later  I sent  for  more  of  the  children,  who 
succeeded  in  their  studies  in  the  United  States  and  were  brilliant  pupils. 
I now  have  in  Los  Angeles  nineteen  boys,  three  girls  and  an  Igorote 
baby.  I shall  not  send  for  any  more,  for  this  is  enough  for  a working 
force. 

When  these  boys  and  girls  go  back  to  the  Philippines — and  they  will 
go  back,  for  their  purpose  is  to  instruct  and  elevate  their  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  may  like  the  United  States  and  prefer  to  continue 
living  here — they  will  spread  modern  methods  among  their  friends  and 
their  children ; and  the  next  generation  of  Igorots  will  be  a different  lot 
of  people.  One  boy  is  taking,  in  Los  Angeles,  the  whole  course  at  the 
National  Automobile  School.  He  intends  to  have  an  oil  station  and  general 
automobile  repair  shop  in  Baguio,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippines, 
160  miles  north  of  Manila,  a famous  warm-weather  resort  of  the  Islands. 
Others  are  studying  law,  teaching  methods  and  the  affairs  of  commerce. 
We  do  not  try  to  teach  the  grown-up  Igorots,  for  attempts  to  introduce 
them  to  a new  sort  of  life  only  antagonize  them,  but  through  the  children 
we  have  hope  of  recreating  the  race. 


The  Igorot  people,  dwelling  in  the  fastness  of  the  mountain  regions 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  are  as  distinct  from  the  lowlanders  as  if  they 
lived  at  an  opposite  end  of  the  earth.  Although  their  characteristics  and 
habits  are  superior,  the  people  themselves  have  been  almost  forgotten, 
so  hidden  have  they  remained  for  hundreds  of  years,  partially  as  a result 
of  their  own  desire  to  be  let  alone  and  to  live  undisturbed  and  free  from 
warfare. 

For  centuries  these  gentle  people,  whom  the  Eager  School  is  now 
endeavoring  to  improve,  have  been  oppressed.  Originally  of  Burmese 
origin  (8,000  years  ago),  they  migrated  to  Cambodia  in  southern  China, 
and  built  there  a wonderful  city  called  Angkor.  For  about  600  years 
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they  remained  in  this  place,  where  they  attained  to  a highly  civilized, 
cultured  state.  Through  intermarriage  with  the  Chinese  there  are  many 
lines  of  ancestry  which  are  yellow  to  the  present  day.  The  Burmese  type 
of  8,000  to  10,000  years  ago  predominates,  however,  indicating  the  con- 
tinued seclusion  of  these  primitive  people  for  thousands  of  years.  Through 
all  the  centuries  they  preserved  their  peaceful  desires,  and  strove  to  keep 
to  themselves,  so  that  it  became  a custom  with  them  constantly  to  retire 
rather  than  to  fight  for  supremacy. 

Never  mixing  with  alien  races,  they  kept  their  customs  and  traditions 
to  a remarkable  degree.  Consequently  many  Burmese  words  are  still 
intact,  more  particularly  words  pertaining  to  their  religion.  These  words 
have  been  the  connecting  link  by  which  their  origin  has  been  traced. 
Words  having  to  do  with  the  spiritual  affairs  of  life  seem  never  to  die, 
but  remain  always  the  same.  For  instance,  the  Igorot  term  for  God  is 
Sheus,  precisely  the  same  as  the  Burmese. 

The  Burmese  were  Buddhists,  and  many  Buddhistic  beliefs  still  exist 
among  the  Igorots.  Strife  and  warfare,  in  which  the  peaceful  people 
refused  to  participate,  caused  them  to  scatter  again.  Some  went  to  the 
Philippines,  then  undiscovered  by  civilization,  and  there  for  hundreds  of 
years  lived  in  the  lowlands  along  the  coast.  Only  a few  priests  accom- 
panied this  group,  not  enough  to  go  around ; and,  as  there  were  no  new 
ones  to  replace  them,  the  organized  religion  with  a priesthood  died  out, 
although  the  people  never  at  any  time  lost  their  spiritual  habits  and  cus- 
toms. So  it  is  that  they  are  called  today  the  non-Christian  tribes. 

Then  a group,  and  later  also  a second  group,  of  people  migrated  to 
the  Philippines  from  the  Malay  region  of  southeastern  Asia.  These  were 
the  people  who  are  now  called  the  Tagalogs,  the  dominating,  aggressive, 
fighting  class  who  wanted  everything  for  themselves  and  got  what  they 
wanted  by  fighting  for  it.  Consequently  the  peaceful  first  settlers  retired 
once  more,  this  time  to  the  mountains,  as  far  out  of  sight  as  possible  and 
far  from  contact  with  the  fighters  in  the  lowlands. 

Here  they  have  lived  for  hundreds  of  years,  with  only  spiritual  guid- 
ance. They  have  always  believed  in  one  God.  There  are  different 
groups  of  Igorots,  that  group  living  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto  being 
considerably  dissimilar  to  the  Benguet  tribes.  The  Lepanto-Bontoc  tribes 
are  wilder,  while  the  Benguet  Igorots  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
peaceful  occupation  of  farming. 

The  chief  tribes  of  the  Philippines,  aside  from  the  Igorots,  are  the 
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Moros  and  the  Negritos.  The  Moros  are  Mohammedans;  and,  while 
they  are  numerically  stronger  than  are  the  people  of  any  other  one  tribe, 
they  stand  in  a class  by  themselves  on  account  of  their  strong  adherence 
to  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  their  inclination  to  propagate  it  by  fight- 
ing. All  the  non-Christian  tribes  have  two  things  in  common — their 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  Christian  faith  (which  means  Catholicism  in 
the  Philippines)  and  their  hatred  of  the  Filipinos  who  profess  it.  Their 
animosity  may  be  understood,  furthermore,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
their  ancestors  and  they  themselves  have  suffered  grievous  wrongs  at  the 
hands  of  the  Filipinos  who  have  professed  Christianity.  It  is  generally 
true  that  in  dealings  which  the  Igorots  have  been  obliged  to  have  with 
the  Filipinos,  the  wild  man  has  been  more  or  less  completely  despoiled 
of  the  fruits  of  his  labor  by  his  so-called  Christian  neighbors.  He  is 
accustomed  to  pay  a mere  pittance  for  his  products,  and  in  return  is  made 
to  pay  enormous  prices. 

Under  American  supervision,  the  opening  of  the  Government  exchanges, 
which  are  stores  where  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  are 
brought  into  a central  market  and  sold  at  standard  market  value,  has 
helped  the  Igorot  much.  This  method  has  proven  useful  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  and  helpful  relations  with  them.  In  some  places 
they  have  been  persuaded  to  grow  new  and  more  profitable  crops.  Some 
of  the  Benguet  Igorots,  for  instance,  now  raise  fine  strawberries  to  be 
sold  in  the  Baguio  market,  whereas  a few  years  ago  strawberries  were 
unknown  in  this  region.  If  the  Filipinos  were  in  control,  would  they 
continue  the  commercial  dealings  which  the  Americans  have  established 
with  the  Igorots?  Present  conditions  indicate  very  strongly  that  they 
would  drop  back  into  the  old  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Igorots.  At 
the  same  time  the  Igorots  might  suffer  severely  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  Moros,  religious  fanatics  who  have  never  been  conquered 
in  warfare  because  of  their  special  method  of  binding  their  arteries  while 
fighting;  for  the  Moros,  many  days  before  a battle  or  any  foreseen  dis- 
turbance, tie  up  their  legs  and  arms  until  the  blood  circulation  is  reduced, 
and  in  this  state  they  suffer  untold  agonies  until  feeling  no  longer 
remains,  whereupon  they  are  able  to  endure  stabs,  bullet  and  arrow 
wounds  and  all  sorts  of  physical  misfortunes  for  hours,  sometimes  for 
days,  without  any  apparent  effect. 

There  is  a generally  accepted  theory  that  the  Negrito  tribe  originally 
held  all  or  most  of  the  Philippines;  this  theory  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
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that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  Islands,  this  tribe  was  more 
widely  diffused  than  at  present.  The  Bisayan  Island  of  negroes  derives 
its  name  from  having  harbored  a distinctly  black  people  who  can  scarcely 
have  been  any  other  than  Negritos.  People  of  the  same  type  are  also 
found  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  further  bearing  out  the  idea  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  once  a part  of  India  and  China.  Another  group 
of  the  Negrito  type  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  the  Adama  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  north  of  Sumatra ; while  the  same  general  type  is  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  Java,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea, 
as  well  as  in  central  Africa.  The  Negritos  have  no  common  language, 
but  adopt  the  dialect  of  their  nearest  neighbors.  All  search  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  failed  to  reveal  any  peculiar  Negrito  language,  or  even  any 
positive  element  that  might  be  construed  as  a remnant  of  a former  dis- 
tinctive speech.  It  is  likely  that  this  was  not  always  the  case,  and  that 
the  language  of  his  own  which  the  Negrito  must  have  possessed  when  he 
was  the  sole  or  principal  owner  of  the  Islands  has  only  gradually  gone 
out  of  use  because  of  his  insignificance  in  numbers  in  comparison  with 
the  Malayian.  The  Negrito  type  is  readily  discernible  wherever  it 
exists,  because  it  is  a most  peculiar  type  of  humanity.  The  color  of  this 
tribe  is  black  in  the  sense  in  which  the  African  negro  is  black.  His  hair 
is  thick,  short  and  woolly.  He  can  grow  a full  beard  and  his  trunk  bears 
a perceptible  coating  of  body  hair.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of 
the  Negrito  is  that  which  has  earned  for  him  his  name,  his  diminutive 
stature.  For  he  is  of  the  pygmy  type;  the  men  are  all  less  than  five  feet 
tall,  and  the  women  proportionately  shorter.  Here,  then,  is  a thoroughly 
separate  and  apparently  ancient  type  of  man  which  cannot  possibly  be 
regarded  as  a variety  or  modification  of  the  race  which  constitutes  the 
bulk  of  the  Philippine  population. 

When  the  Spanish  entered  the  Philippines  in  the  later  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  proceeded  to  Christianize  the  natives.  Never  did  they 
permit  the  Filipino  to  occupy  any  position  that  was  not  wholly  subordi- 
nate in  the  matter  of  government,  however,  believing  as  they  did  that 
the  permanence  of  Spanish  rule  depended  upon  suppression  of  any  latent 
ability  for  leadership  that  might  exist  in  the  natives  themselves.  A deci- 
sive policy  of  conquest  began  among  the  Igorots  with  the  advent  of  a 
new  Governor,  General  Claveria,  in  1844.  Conquest,  in  this  instance, 
meant  conversion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which  the  Igorots  have 
consistently  resisted.  Nevertheless,  the  mountains  became  dotted  with 
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missions  for  control  of  the  unruly  tribes  that  refused  to  obey  the  Padres 
and  submit  to  baptism. 

Inspired  by  apostolic  zeal,  the  friars  braved  the  terrors  of  life  in  the 
remoter  villages  and  taught  Christianity.  As  a result  of  their  labors, 
the  Christian  Filipinos  stand  unique  as  the  only  large  mass  of  Asiatics 
converted  to  Christianity  in  modern  times.  But  the  Igorots  and  the 
weaker  tribes  fear  the  Christians,  believing  that  their  peaceful  state  would 
be  quickly  interrupted  if  American  control  of  the  Islands  should  terminate. 

The  natural  resistance  of  the  Igorots  to  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
faith  under  Spanish  rule,  and  their  persistence  in  their  own  superstitious 
traditions,  caused  the  Spanish  to  deny  them  all  opportunities  to  obtain 
education ; so  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  were  so  completely  illiter- 
ate in  1898,  when  the  Americans  arrived  in  the  Philippines,  that  they 
presented  to  the  United  States  Government  a serious  problem.  For 
under  Spanish  rule  the  Benguet  tribes  had  been  compelled  to  trade  for 
the  necessities  of  life  in  the  lowest  lowland  settlements,  where  they  were 
shamelessly  treated  by  the  Filipinos,  and  at  the  same  time  were  obliged 
by  the  Spaniards  to  pay  taxes  for  which  they  received  no  return.  They 
had  been  roughly  treated  by  the  insurgents  during  Spanish  rule,  and  in 
consequence  were  extremely  fearful  and  timid. 

When  the  first  Americans  appeared,  Igorot  men  ran  out  of  sight  at 
their  approach,  and  women  overtaken  unexpectedly  on  the  trails  leaped 
down  the  steep  mountain  sides,  squatting  where  they  first  struck  ground 
and  covering  their  faces  with  their  hands.  It  proved  a simple  matter  to 
establish  friendly  relations  with  these  simple  folk,  however ; and  patience, 
perseverance  and  kindness  soon  overcame  their  fears,  leaving  the  way 
clear  for  establishment  of  local  governments  in  several  settlements. 


Attempts  to  teach  the  older  generation  of  Igorots  modern  methods 
are  futile,  as  these  people  are  so  set  in  their  ways  that  they  rebel  against 
instruction  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unwarranted  interference.  The  super- 
stitions of  the  mountain  folk  are  many.  When  a family  has  sickness,  the 
belief  is  that  the  place  is  unhealthy,  and  they  move  into  another  barrio, 
or  district.  When  their  new  house  is  finished,  an  old  woman  comes  and 
places  a heavy  stick  in  one  corner,  standing  upright  with  a piece  of 
caniote,  or  sweet  potato,  and  a bit  of  meat  on  the  top.  This  precaution, 
they  believe,  insures  good  health  and  long  residence  in  the  house,  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  stick  and  dried  food  remain  there.  The  old  woman 
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says  while  placing  the  stick : “Long  life,  health  and  happiness  to  inmates 
of  this  house.”  The  natives  think  that  this  keeps  off  evil  spirits  and 
that  they  will  thus  be  saved  from  illness. 

Other  notions  exist  for  the  cure  of  sickness.  The  Kankanai  tribes 
tie  a string  around  a stone  and  start  it  swinging  like  a pendulum.  While 
it  swings,  they  name  over  many  of  the  evil  spirits  that  they  know,  the 
last-mentioned  before  the  stone  stops  swinging  being  the  spirit  that  has 
caused  the  sickness.  They  then  have  a canao  to  that  spirit,  and  make 
ready  the  tom-toms  for  music.  The  tribe  chooses  an  old  man,  called  a 
priest,  who  chooses  the  animal  to  be  killed — a pig,  a cow  or  a carabau — 
and  then  says  prayers  to  the  evil  spirit  supposed  to  have  caused  the  ill- 
ness. Then  they  kill  the  animal,  and  dance  and  eat  and  drink,  becoming 
wildly  intoxicated  from  tappoy  (made  of  rice).  Before  the  killing  of 
the  animal,  a chicken  is  killed  and  its  gall  examined.  If  the  gall  is  found 
large  and  full,  then  it  is  believed  that  this  particular  evil  spirit  caused 
the  disease.  If  it  is  small  and  wrinkled,  the  chosen  evil  spirit  is  thought 
to  have  been  a mistake,  whereupon  the  people  must  choose  another  evil 
spirit  and  kill  another  chicken.  If  the  sick  person  does  not  recover  after 
all  of  these  labors,  the  tribe  has  another  canao,  while  there  is  also  a 
canao  if  the  person  dies.  In  the  event  of  his  death,  husbands  and  wives 
do  not  sleep  together  for  three  months  and  perfect  silence  is  maintained 
around  the  house ; then,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  they  hold  the  greatest 
canao  of  all. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  dissuade  the  matured  Igorots  from  these  sacri- 
fices and  superstitions.  But  great  work  can  be  and  is  being  done  with 
the  children  and  the  younger  people,  who  will  go  back  and  teach,  not  this, 
but  the  next  generation.  Nor  should  their  task  be  a difficult  one  from 
the  point  of  view  of  industry  and  agriculture;  for  the  Benguet  Igorots 
have  become  very  successful  farmers,  and  readily  accept,  even  now, 
American  help  in  their  agricultural  affairs. 

Preeminently  mountaineers,  the  Igorots  prefer  the  high,  cold  places 
and  the  valleys  of  the  loftiest  ranges,  where,  with  surpassing  industry, 
they  have  built  gardens  by  erecting  stone-walled  terraces  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  hills.  Sometimes  hundreds  of  these  terraces  can  be  counted 
in  one  valley,  and  they  rise  one  above  another,  from  the  bottom  of  a 
canon,  for  several  miles,  almost  to  the  very  summit  of  a ridge.  These 
terraced  gardens  are  all  under  the  most  careful  irrigation,  water  being 
carried  for  many  miles  by  log  flumes  and  ditches,  to  be  distributed  over 
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the  fields.  Here  we  find,  undoubtedly,  the  most  highly  developed  and 
most  nearly  scientific  agriculture  of  any  in  the  Philippines.  The  people 
raise  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  the  taro,  maize,  and  camote,  or  sweet  potato, 
which  is  their  principal  food,  and  coffee.  Also,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  Igorots  have  mined  gold. 

The  assistance  that  the  United  States  Government  has  given  the 
Igorots  by  working  out  a system  for  running  main  irrigation  ditches 
through  rocks  has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  natives,  and  has  been 
utilized  for  the  more  efficient  production  of  farm  products.  Especially 
valuable  have  been  the  tools  and  explosives  furnished  for  the  rock  work. 
It  is  doubtful,  furthermore,  if  the  Filipinos  would  furnish  funds  for  this 
work  if  the  Islands  were  freed  by  the  United  States. 

Another  way  in  which  this  country  has  benefited  tbe  mountain  tribes, 
possibly  more  than  in  any  other,  is  in  segregation.  In  dealing  with 
tribes  which  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in  groups  in  which  the  family 
or  a small  group  of  families  is  the  unit  of  organization,  and  to  select  very 
inaccessible  places  for  their  homes,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  persuade 
them  to  live  in  larger  groups  and  in  reasonably  accessible  places  before 
much  progress  can  be  made.  The  task  of  providing  their  place  of  resi- 
dence is  usually  not  difficult  if  they  find  that  they  will  be  protected  from 
the  Filipinos,  will  have  a school  for  their  children,  and  will  be  given  land 
enough  on  which  to  build  a house  and  garden  and  raise  sufficient  vege- 
tables to  supply  a fairly  large  family.  Under  the  present  system,  a new 
ruling  by  Governor-General  Stimson  during  his  short  administration 
prior  to  his  recall  to  serve  in  President  Hoover’s  Cabinet,  such  land  is 
given  to  the  man  who  applies  for  it  and  is  transmitted  to  his  heirs  at  his 
death,  while  the  United  States  Government  sees  that  it  is  not  taken  from 
him  as  of  old.  This  plan  has  brought  thousands  of  the  mountain  people 
into  towns  which  are  models  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  Filipinos  were  driving  the  mountain  people  back  into  the 
forests,  but  the  United  States  put  an  end  to  this  practice. 

If  Filipino  rule  should  come  about,  people  like  the  Kalingas,  the  wild 
Tingians,  the  Ifugaos  and  the  Bontoc  Igorots  would  fight  to  the  death 
before  submitting  to  the  Christianized  Filipinos,  and  there  would  result 
a guerilla  warfare  as  endless  and  destructive  as  that  which  lasted  so  long 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Achinese ; while  the  Benguet  Igorots  would 
be  driven  asunder  and  exterminated  in  the  conflict.  Dean  Worcester 
says  in  his  book  on  the  Philippines : “We  have  encouraged  the  primitive 
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Philippine  peoples  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  We  have  promised  them 
our  protection  and  help  if  they  will  do  it,  and  thus  far  we  have  kept  our 
promise.  To  break  it  now  and  turn  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Filipinos,  who  have  never  ceased  to  make  threats  as  to  what  they 
will  do  when  they  get  a chance,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a crime  against 
civilization.” 


The  nineteen  boys,  three  girls  and  the  Igorote  baby  that  I now  have 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  are  enough  to  provide  a working  force  for 
building  up  the  coming  generation  of  Benguet  Igorots.  One  boy  is  tak- 
ing the  whole  course  at  the  National  Automobile  School.  He  intends  to 
have  an  oil  station  and  general  repair  shop  in  Baguio.  Another  intends 
to  develop  a fully-equipped  American  market.  One,  who  has  already 
been  graduated  from  high  school  in  the  Philippines,  is  preparing  here  to 
be  a lawyer  and  so  help  his  people ; for  the  lawyers  who  try  cases  in  the 
Islands  are  all  Filipinos,  with  the  result  that  the  Igorots  never  get  a fair 
trial  and  invariably  lose  their  cases. 

Two  boys  are  now  in  junior  high  school  in  the  United  States,  and 
are  to  take  a college  course  and  become  teachers  when  they  return  to  the 
Islands.  Two  girls  who  have  learned  all  kinds  of  sewing  intend  to  estab- 
lish a dressmaker’s  shop,  and  others  are  studying  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness. These  boys  and  girls  will  be  the  first  Igorots  to  establish  any  line 
of  business  in  their  native  land  other  than  agriculture.  They  all  have 
some  particular  business  in  view,  and  are  preparing  themselves  for  work 
along  their  special  lines. 

Many  people  believe  that  they  will  never  go  back.  They  probably 
would  not  if  they  were  ordinary  boys,  but  I have  carefully  selected  these 
boys ; I had  them  in  my  Igorote  School  in  Baguio ; and  they  understand 
thoroughly  that  they  were  chosen  for  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  people.  For  this  very  reason  they  are  banded  together  in  a little 
society  called  the  Igorot  Society  of  America,  an  organization  open  to 
every  Igorot  in  America,  as  well  as  to  those  American  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  movement  and  the  work.  The  members  of  the  soci'ety 
meet  at  the  home  of  their  benefactress  and  discuss  plans  for  the  future, 
plans  for  returning  to  Baguio.  In  a few  years  they  are  all  going  home 
together,  and  I shall  go  with  them  to  guide  them  as  far  as  possible. 

They  will  never  live  the  old  native  life  again,  however,  for  they  are 
determined  to  establish  an  Americanized  Igorot  colony  in  small  modern 
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houses  in  or  near  Baguio.  By  this  course  they  will  be  following  out  the 
instructions  that  I have  given  them,  and  they  and  their  people  will  adopt, 
most  naturally,  American  methods  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  sewing  and 
care  of  children. 

We  have  tried  out  teaching  the  older  Igorots,  and  it  does  not  work. 
The  parents  will  not  accept  correction  from  their  children  any  more 
readily  than  will  any  other  parents  the  world  over.  But  when  we  go 
back,  the  whole  standard  of  the  rising  generation  will  immediately  be 
uplifted,  and  the  Igorot  population  will  benefit  from  the  new  influence. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  here  are  so  interested  in  their  work  that 
they  are  impatient  for  the  time  for  their  return.  Although  they  all  love 
America  and  the  beautiful  things  they  see  here,  they  are  willing  to  sacri- 
fice all  of  these  things  to  return ; but  they  freely  admit  that  were  it  not 
for  their  people’s  welfare  they  would  never  go  back.  They  are  dedicated 
to  their  people,  and  they  intend  to  be  faithful  to  the  cause. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  at  this  time  that  Sixto  Egardo,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Igorot  boys  brought  to  the  United  States  by  me,  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  after  a prolonged  visit  in  this  country  of  returning  to 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  company  with  his  benefactress  and  friend. 
The  experiences  that  he  had  had  in  America  proved  a great  boon  to  his 
fellow-countrymen,  for  while  on  that  return  visit  Sixto  made  it  a point 
to  go  into  many  of  the  barrios  in  the  wilds  of  that  country,  imparting 
information  and  facts  that  were  invaluable  to  the  Igorot  people.  Through 
Sixto’s  efforts  many  of  the  people  from  the  barrios  were  invited  to  come 
into  Baguio  and  meet  me.  And  many  times,  while  in  the  Philippines  on 
that  trip,  I was  strongly  impressed  by  the  obvious  interest  of  the  local 
people  in  everything  said  and  done  at  little  gatherings  where  Sixto  sat 
in  the  center  acting  as  interpreter.  Furthermore,  my  personal  contact 
with  these  people  through  Sixto  was  both  enlightening  and  broadening; 
and  I must  say  that  at  all  times  I found  them  sweet,  kindly,  honorable, 
gentle  and  faithful. 

I think  it  would  be  profitable,  at  this  juncture,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Sixto  himself,  written  in  July,  1927.  He  is  my  chauffeur,  and  after  his 
return  to  the  Philippines  with  me  last  year  he  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  further  education. 

“I  wish  to  make  a few  statements  in  regard  to  my  people,”  wrote 
Sixto  Egardo.  “I  have  been  traveling  for  six  months  over  the  moun- 
tains, through  the  provinces  and  the  small  barrios,  studying  conditions, 
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getting  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  teaching  modern  methods  of 
present-day  living.  The  Igorots  have  been  living  for  hundreds  of  years 
in  darkness,  bound  by  ignorant,  superstitious  traditions  and  primitive 
beliefs  which  have  held  through  the  ages. 

“It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I have  witnessed  in  the  short  space 
of  six  months  a great  change  for  the  better  owing  to  their  eagerness  to 
learn  and  their  faith  in  me  for  the  reason  that  I have  been  in  America 
and  can  teach  them  many  things.  I have,  at  least,  succeeded  in  waking 
them  up.  They  were  sound  asleep,  peacefully  unconscious  of  the  march 
of  civilization  in  the  lowlands. 

“They  have  been  absolutely  and  completely  neglected  and  forgotten. 
When  the  Filipinos  are  reminded  of  the  mountain  tribes  they  assume  a 
sneering  attitude  and  remark  that  they  are  of  no  account  at  all;  just  ani- 
mals of  no  value,  allowed  to  live  in  the  mountains,  out  of  sight,  because 
they  are  already  there. 

“The  Filipinos  let  them  alone  because  the  Americans  are  here.  What 
the  Filipinos  would  do  to  them  if  America  should  step  out  it  is  easy  to 
guess.  The  Presidante  of  one  of  the  barrios  said  the  other  day : ‘If  the 
Filipinos  should  get  their  independence,  conditions  for  the  Igorots  would 
be  a thousand  times  worse  than  when  the  Spanish  people  were  in  control.’ 
The  Filipinos  have  no  kindness  for  any  one,  least  of  all  for  the  despised 
Igorot.  They  speak  of  them  as  ‘no  better  than  the  dogs.’ 

“Mrs.  Eager  has  been  asked  by  many  Filipinos  both  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  in  America : ‘Why  do  you  try  to  do  anything  for  the  Igorots  ? 
They  are  no  good;  they  can’t  learn  anything.’  This  expresses  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Filipino  toward  the  Igorot.  I have  never  found  an  exception. 
The  Filipino  feels  so  infinitely  superior  that  he  never  considers  the 
Igorot  as  anything  but  a dishwasher  or  digger  of  the  field.  And  these 
same  despised  Igorots  are  the  scientific  agriculturists  who  have  success- 
fully terraced  the  mountains  and  invented  a system  of  irrigation  peculiar 
to  mountain  gardens.  It  is  the  little  brown  people  of  the  mountains  who 
supply  the  vegetables  to  fill  the  stomachs  of  the  Filipinos. 

“I  want  people  here  to  know  that  Mrs.  Eager  brought  us  to  this  coun- 
try to  learn  things  that  will  be  educating  to  our  people  at  home.  We  are 
all  saving  money  to  go  back  as  soon  as  we  have  accomplished  something 
worth  while.  It  is  our  desire  and  aim  to  lift  the  Igorots  to  a better 
understanding  of  life  and  a higher  standard  of  civilization.” 
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Brown  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

HE  family  name  Braun,  like  the  English  Brown,  was  origi- 
nally given  to  designate  a person  of  brown  complexion. 
Families  who  bore  this  patronymic  in  Germany  changed  it 
to  Brown  upon  settlement  in  America,  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  Since  the  arrival  of  this  family  upon  American  soil  their 
splendid  achievements  in  both  business  and  military  activities  have  shown 
them  to  be  an  ambitious  and  loyal  people,  a worthy  addition  to  any 
community. 

Arms — Party  per  bend,  ist  argent  a lion  gules ; 2nd  gules  a triangle  argent. 

Crest — The  lion  issuant.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Adam  Braun  (in  the  United  States  Brown)  came  from  Germany, 

and  is  the  Johan  Adam  Braun,  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania,  October  20,  1744,  and  settled  at  Big  Spring  (now 
Newville),  Cumberland  County,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  Germany,  and  lived  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  Records  show 
that  he  had  four  sons.  There  may  have  been  other  children,  but  if  so, 
records  fail  to  give  their  names.  His  four  sons  were:  1.  John.  2. 

Joseph.  3.  Adam,  of  whom  further.  4.  Ray. 

II.  Adam  Brozvn,  Jr.,  son  of  Adam  Brown,  was  born  in  Germany, 

and  upon  coming  to  America,  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  He  inherited  the 
four  hundred  acres  of  land  which  his  father  bought  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  made  his  home  on  this  acreage,  which  was  at  that  early  day  a 
vast  wilderness.  This  place  today  is  called  Brownsdale,  a village  in  Penn 
Township,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  here  his  death  occurred. 
Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  he  served  honorably  and  faith- 
fully under  George  Washington,  his  father  contracted  for  the  first 
wharves  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  these  Adam,  Jr.,  built.  He  was 
a constable,  a Whig,  and  a Presbyterian,  and,  since  he  was  well  edu- 
cated, a man  of  influence.  He  married  Agnes  Holmes,  of  Irish  birth,  a 
resident  of  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage. Children,  born  at  Brownsdale:  1.  John,  died  on  his  father’s 
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farm.  2.  Adam,  married  Sarah  Brown  (not  a relative).  3.  Joseph,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Thomas  Ray,  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  5. 
Elizabeth,  married  James  McCandless;  died  in  Butler  County.  6.  Mar- 
tha, married  Johnson  White,  of  Butler  County.  7.  Margaret,  married 
William  White ; died  in  Ohio. 

III.  Joseph  Brown , son  of  Adam  and  Agnes  (Holmes)  Brown,  was 
born  in  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  March  4,  1800,  and  died  Novem- 
ber 3,  1883,  on  the  farm  which  had  been  in  the  Brown  family  from  the 
first  settlement  in  the  country.  The  part  of  the  farm  allotted  to  him  was 
practically  an  unbroken  wilderness,  but  he  added  other  lands  to  it  and 
with  the  strength,  hope  and  skill  of  early  years,  he  and  his  wife  converted 
the  entire  tract  into  a fine  farm,  known  as  One  of  the  best  improved  in  all 
that  section  of  the  State.  Some  Indians  still  inhabited  the  region  at  that 
time  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  come  to  the  door  of  the 
Brown  home,  in  the  stress  of  winter,  to  beg  for  food  and  clothing,  but 
they  were  kindly  and  peaceable  neighbors.  In  conjunction  with  farming, 
Joseph  Brown  erected  and  operated  a sawmill  and  also  an  old-fashioned 
distillery.  He  was  a man  of  refinement  and  considerable  culture,  well 
versed  in  literature,  and  was  ready  and  entertaining  in  conversation. 

Joseph  Brown  married,  September  23,  1824,  Mary  Marshall  (see 
Marshall  II.)  Mary  (Marshall)  Brown  was  a woman  of  fine  appear- 
ance, of  marked  intellectual  capacity  and  the  possessor  of  unusual  culture 
for  her  day.  All  the  children  of  Major  Adam  Mercer  Brown  (q.  v. ) 
spent  the  summers  of  their  youth  with  her  on  the  farm  in  Butler  County, 
and  she  was  so  fond  of  them  all  that  she  treated  them  as  her  own  chil- 
dren, so  that  they  remembered  throughout  their  lives  her  motherly  devo- 
tion and  the  simple,  wholesome,  country  life  they  there  enjoyed.  Mrs. 
Brown  also  made  many  visits  to  the  Pittsburgh  home  of  her  son,  Major 
Brown.  She  was  a lover  of  flowers,  had  an  abundance  of  them  about  her 
home,  and  her  beautiful  old-fashioned  flower  garden  was  cared  for 
largely  by  her  own  hands.  Joseph  and  Mary  (Marshall)  Brown  are 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Browns- 
dale.  Children:  1.  Jane  E-,  born  June  4,  1825,  died  June  14,  1915; 

married,  February  13,  1844,  David  Douthett,  of  Brownsdale,  born  July 
4,  1814,  died  May  29,  1825,  a model  Christian  man  who  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  all  the  people  of  his  community.  Both  are  buried  at  Browns- 
dale, Pennsylvania.  2.  Adam  Mercer,  of  whom  further.  3.  James  K., 
born  January  7,  1828,  died  August  20,  1885;  married  (first),  February 
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9,  1849;  (second),  in  1857-  4-  Agnes,  born  November  12,  1829,  died 
September  2,  1835.  5.  William  M.,  born  June  12,  1831,  died  January 

17,  1914 ; married,  December  24,  1867,  Belle  Maharg.  William  M. 
Brown  was  sheriff  of  Butler  County,  and  they  lived  near  Brownsdale  on 
the  part  of  the  old  Brown  farm  which  Mr.  Brown  acquired  from  his 
father.  Their  home  farm  was  noted  for  its  fine  cultivation  and  improve- 
ments. William  M.  Brown  is  buried  at  Brownsdale.  6.  Thomas  M., 
born  February  17,  1833,  died  September  1,  1835.  7.  Esther  L.,  born 

December  19,  1834,  died  August  31,  1909;  married,  May  27,  1856, 
General  William  Blakeley,  of  Pittsburgh,  born  March  10,  1833,  died 
November  2,  1899,  a well-known  lawyer  and  district  attorney  of  Arm- 
strong County,  Pennsylvania,  and  an  officer  of  high  distinction  in  the 
Civil  War.  Both  are  buried  at  Butler,  Pennsylvania.  8.  Thomas  M., 
born  December  21,  1837,  died  January  17,  1841.  9.  Joseph,  born  Octo- 
ber 21,  1839,  died  November  10,  1849.  10.  Sarah  Belle,  born  Novem- 

ber 20,  1841,  died  July  3,  1913;  married,  February  16,  1864,  D.  B. 
Douthett,  of  Brownsdale,  who  went  through  heavy  service  in  the  Civil 
War  and  sustained  several  wounds.  He  was  a member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature,  and  their  residence  was  at  Wilkinsburg,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Sarah  Belle  (Brown)  Douthett  is  buried  beside 
her  mother  in  the  cemetery  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Browns- 
dale. 11.  Mary  Louise,  born  September  16,  1844,  died  February  17, 
1848. 

■ (Family  data.) 

IV.  Major  Adam  Mercer  Brown,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Mar- 
shall) Brown,  was  born  in  Brownsdale,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  3,  1826,  and  died  August  17,  1910.  He  was  liberally  educated 
in  Butler  Academy  and  at  private  schools  in  Pittsburgh,  early  earning 
the  reputation  of  being  a fluent  debater.  His  early  business  training 
was  along  mercantile  lines,  as  clerk  in  the  wholesale  grocery  store  of 
James  Marshall ; but  he  subsequently  diverted  his  attention,  first,  to 
medicine,  then  to  the  study  of  law,  in  which  he  attained  brilliant  success. 
He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  one  of  the  most  able 
lawyers  of  Pittsburgh,  and  won  admission  to  the  bar  in  1853,  after  which 
he  practiced  law  for  twelve  years  as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Marshal! 
and  Brown.  He  then  practiced  independently  until  his  retirement  in 
1903,  when  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  eminent  barristers  of  the  sec- 
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tion.  His  business  success  was  equally  marked.  One  of  the  chief  organi- 
zers of  the  Anchor  Savings  Bank,  he  served  ably  as  its  president,  and 
was  a director  of  the  Cash  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Saving  Bank.  An  influential  Republican,  he  was  for  three  years  a mem- 
ber of  the  select  council  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  President  in  1864 
and  Grant  in  1868.  Early  in  life  he  had  shown  keen  interest  in  military 
matters,  and  for  several  years  he  served  as  major  of  the  Washington 
battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Guards,  thus  winning  the  title  he  carried 
throughout  life.  In  a municipal  emergency  he  was  appointed  recorder 
of  Pittsburgh,  in  reality  acting  as  mayor,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
being  responsible  for  this  action.  Mr.  Brown’s  religious  affiliation  was 
with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  married,  September  5,  1849, 
Lucetta  Turney.  (See  Turney  IV.)  Children:  1.  Mary  Elizabeth, 

born  in  June,  1850,  died  January  28,  1851.  2.  Marshall,  born  February 
12,  1852,  served  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania;  married  Annie  W.  Ardary,  of  Pittsburgh.  3. 
Sarah  Ellen  Marshall,  born  December  26,  1853;  married  Dr.  Thomas 
G.  Herron.  4.  William  James,  born  December  29,  1855;  married  Anna 
C.  Perkins,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania.  5.  Caroline  Agnes,  born  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1857;  married  John  H.  Herron.  6.  Thomas  Marshall  (1), 
born  November  21,  1858,  died  March  28,  1862.  7.  John  Turney,  born 
December  6,  i860,  died  February  15,  1862.  8.  Thomas  Marshall  (2), 
born  May  20,  1864;  married  Elizabeth  Earle  Moore.  9.  John  Dean,  of 
whom  further.  10.  Mary  Louise,  born  September  13,  1872,  died  Octo- 
ber 27,  1881. 

V.  John  Dean  Brown,  son  of  Major  Adam  Mercer  and  Lucetta 
(Turney)  Brown,  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  September  6, 
1865,  and  died  in  Allegheny  General  Hospital,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh, 
May  12,  1924.  The  brilliant  record  of  the  Brown  family  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  culminated  in  the  achievements  of  John  Dean  Brown,  who 
became  Nationally  known  for  his  solid  ability  as  a corporation  lawyer 
and  for  his  successful  management  of  such  outstanding  Pittsburgh  enter- 
prises as  the  Anchor  Savings  Bank.  His  early  home  was  in  the  hill 
section  of  Pittsburgh,  on  Wylie  Avenue,  then  a desirable  residential  sec- 
tion. When  the  boy  was  ten  years  old,  1875,  the  family  moved  to  the 
East  Liberty  section  of  the  city,  where  the  young  man  attended  the  pub- 
lic and  high  schools.  He  completed  his  academic  education  at  Harvard 
University  and  Harvard  Law  School,  graduating  from  the  latter  with 
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the  class  of  1887  and  winning  admission  to  the  Allegheny  County  Bar. 
He  was  later  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Appellate  courts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  During  his  thirty-five 
years  of  practice  of  the  law  he  attained  eminence  as  a corporation  lawyer. 
He  was  president  and  director  of  the  Anchor  Savings  Bank,  and  director 
of  the  following  companies:  The  Union  National  Bank;  the  Diamond 
Alkali  Company;  the  Follansbee  Brothers  Company;  the  Fort  Pitt 
Bridge  Works  of  Pittsburgh;  the  McBeth-Evans  Glass  Company;  and 
the  Hardy  and  Hayes  Company. 

In  spite  of  his  interest  in  the  civic  and  economic  advancement  of 
Pittsburgh  and  his  ready  assumption  of  his  share  in  effecting  it,  Mr. 
Brown  was  chiefly  happy  in  country  life.  His  beautiful  country  home, 
surrounded  by  three  hundred  acres  of  fields  and  woodland,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Wexford,  Allegheny  County,  was  the  spot  he  sought  early  in  the 
spring  and  which  he  reluctantly  left  late  in  the  fall  to  return  to  Pitts- 
burgh. He  enjoyed  tennis  and  sports  in  general  and  was  a member  of 
the  Duquesne  and  Pittsburgh  clubs,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. He  was  a member  of  the  Shadyside  Presbyterian  Church. 

With  his  strength  and  shrewdness  tempered  by  the  large  kindliness 
of  a generous  man,  John  Dean  Brown  presented  to  the  work  the  inspir- 
ing aspect  of  a perfectly  poised  business  success,  and  a simple,  lovable 
man  who  found  his  happiness  in  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country 
home.  He  inherited  the  legal  mind  from  a line  of  legalistic  forebears. 
His  business  acumen  and  excellent  judgment  were  factors  in  promoting 
important  economic  enterprises  which  redounded  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  city.  He  had  the  prudent  spirit  which,  as  Milton  says  in  his 
“Areopagitica,”  “acknowledges  and  obeys  the  voice  of  reason  from  what 
quarter  so  ever  it  be  heard  speaking.” 

John  Dean  Brown  married,  June  2,  1898,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Helen  Shepard,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Clara  (Westlake)  Shepard, 
and  granddaughter  of  Stephen  Shepard.  (See  Shepard  IV.)  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  was  born  a daughter,  Dorothy  Westlake  Brown.  She 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  June  26,  1900. 

(The  Shepard  Line) 

Arms — Gules,  three  battle-axes  or,  a chief  ermine. 

Crest — Two  battle-axes  in  saltire  or. 

Motto — Nec  timeo,  nec  sperno. 

(Crozier’s  “General  Armory”;  also  Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

The  surname  Shepard,  also  Sheppard,  Shepherd,  and  Sheppherd,  is 
met  with  very  frequently  in  this  country.  It  represents  an  English  fam- 
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ily,  and  is  described  by  Bardsley  in  his  “Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh 
Surnames”  as  having  originated  from  the  occupation  of  a Shepherd. 
Families  bearing  this  name  in  its  various  forms  were  to  be  found  in  the 
early  days  in  counties  Buckingham,  Norfolk,  Oxford,  Salop,  Surrey,  and 
Suffolk,  and  by  referring  to  the  heraldry  records  it  is  revealed  that  they 
were  armigerous  families. 

The  Shepard  family  found  its  way  to  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  several  members  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
family  in  England  coming  at  that  time.  Landing  first  in  Massachusetts, 
they  eventually  scattered  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  where  they 
reared  families  and  became  community  builders.  Records  show  that 
since  their  arrival  they  have  been  public-spirited  and  patriotic  citizens  and 
a people  that  the  country  may  well  be  proud  of.  Stephen  Shepard  repre- 
sents the  first  known  member  of  the  family  here  under  consideration. 

I.  Stephen  Shepard  married,  August  29,  1786,  at  Acton,  Massachu- 
setts, Prudence  Adams,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  John  and  Mercy  Adams. 
She  was  born  at  Acton,  July  24,  1757.  He  is  the  Stephen  Shepard  who 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  From  the  Record  Index  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  Archives,  deposited  in  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Office  at 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  is  found  the  following  war  record  service  of 
Stephen  Shepard,  of  Acton.  Stephen  Shepard  first  appears  as  private  on 
the  Lexington  Alarm  Roll  of  Captain  John  Hayward’s  company,  Abijah 
Pierce’s  regiment,  which  marched  on  the  alarm  of  April  19,  1775,  from 
Acton;  service  five  days  (Vol.  XII,  p.  116).  On  date  of  August  1,  1775, 
he  appears  with  rank  of  corporal  on  muster  roll  of  Captain  William 
Smith’s  company,  John  Nixon’s  regiment,  having  enlisted  April  24,  1775, 
from  Acton  (Vol.  XVI,  p.  39).  Stephen  Shepard  served  as  sergeant  of 
Captain  W.  White’s  company,  Colonel  Brook’s  regiment.  In  the  Con- 
tinental Army  pay  accounts  of  this  company  he  is  recorded  as  having 
served  six  months  as  corporal  and  six  months  as  sergeant  (Vol.  VII, 
pt.  2,  p.  17).  He  again  appears  with  rank  of  sergeant  on  muster-roll  of 
Captain  Jonathan  Felt’s  company,  Brook’s  regiment,  for  January  and 
February,  1782,  at  “York  Huts”  (Vol.  LI,  File  18).  He  served  with 
distinction  throughout  the  war.  He  is  described  as  a man  with  light 
complexion  and  hair,  and  his  business  that  of  a cordwainer.  Children 
of  Stephen  and  Prudence  (Adams)  Shepard,  all  born  at  Acton,  Massa- 
chusetts: 1.  Betsey,  born  June  24,  1787.  2.  Lurena,  born  October  29, 

1788.  3.  Stephen,  of  whom  further.  4.  John,  born  December  2,  1794. 
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5.  Cyrus,  born  August  14,  1798.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries to  Oregon,  and  his  labors  are  a part  of  the  early  history  of 
missions  among  the  Indians  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

(Acton,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  pp.  222,  12101.) 

II.  Stephen  Shepard,  son  of  Stephen  and  Prudence  (Adams)  Shep- 
ard, was  born  at  Acton,  Massachusetts,  April  20,  1790.  He  married 
Sarah  Anderson,  a native  of  Ireland.  (Family  data.)  He  removed 
to  Pittsburgh  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  prior  to  1830, 
and  was  the  father  of  Otis  Shepard,  of  whom  further. 

(Acton,  Massachusetts,  Vital  Records,  p.  101 ; “Notable  Men  of 
Pittsburgh,”  p.  37.) 

III.  Otis  Shepard,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Anderson)  Shepard, 

was  the  oldest  of  eight  children,  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  July 
20,  1832.  When  grown  to  mature  years  he  became  one  of  the  leading 
wholesale  grocers  in  Pittsburgh.  He  married  Clara  Westlake,  daughter 
of  John  Westlake,  representative  of  a prominent  Westlake  family  of 
England.  (See  Westlake  IV.)  Five  children  were  born  of  this  marriage. 
Children,  all  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania:  1.  Charles  W.,  died 

aged  fifteen.  2.  Lucy,  married  Dr.  George  H.  Goode;  resides  in  Glen 
Manor,  near  Pittsburgh.  They  have  two  children,  Otis  Shepard  and 
Clara.  3.  William  Anderson,  married  Nellie  Duncan;  both  deceased. 
4.  Frank  Westlake,  married  Caroline  V.  Rose;  both  deceased.  They 
had  two  children,  Frank  Westlake,  Jr.,  and  Virginia  Rose.  5.  Helen, 
of  whom  further. 

(Family  data.) 

IV.  Helen  Shepard,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Clara  (Westlake)  Shep- 
ard, was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  August  4,  1875,  and  there 
married,  June  2,  1898,  John  Dean  Brown.  (See  Brown  V.) 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Westlake  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  three  bars  wavy,  argent.  (Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

When  surnames  were  originally  imposed  it  was  the  natural  thing  for 
individuals  to  receive  names  alluding  to  the  situation  of  their  actual  resi- 
dence, or  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come  to  dwell  in  a particular 
place  and  thus  it  is  that  we  find  the  well-known  names,  East,  South, 
North,  and  West,  taken  from  the  points  of  the  compass.  In  like  man- 
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ner  originated  the  combinational  forms,  Eastman,  Northman,  and  East- 
lake  and  Westlake.  The  Westlake  family  may  have  originally  been 
located  near  a lake  or  small  body  of  water.  (Lower’s  “Patronymica 
Britannica.”) 

The  family  tradition  is  that  the  name  originated  in  Normandy,  and 
that  the  family  was  brought  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  1066.  The  first  knowledge  we  have 
of  this  particular  Westlake  family  is  of  their  residence  in  Launceston,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  they  owned  considerable  land 
and  were  prominent  in  civic  affairs. 

I.  Abraham  Westlake  was  a gentleman  who  lived  at  Launceston, 
County  Cornwall,  England.  He  was  an  extensive  landholder  in  that 
county,  and  at  his  death  this  property,  which  was  named  in  his  honor, 
passed  to  his  eldest  son,  Abraham,  whose  name  heads  the  next  genera- 
tion in  this  line  of  descent.  In  a letter  written  by  his  grandson,  John 
Westlake,  to  his  children,  is  the  statement  that  Abraham  was  a magis- 
trate of  Cornwall  County,  and  being  an  extensive  land  proprietor  was 
allowed  the  title  of  “squire.”  The  magisterial  office  in  England  in  his 
day  was  different  from  that  in  America.  This  was  a title  that  could  not 
be  assumed  by  any  who  might  choose  it,  and  indicates  that  Abraham 
was  a man  of  importance.  The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  both  he  and  his 
son  Abraham  were  “very  gay  and  extravagant  men,  spending  every 
year  thousands  of  pounds  to  keep  up  an  establishment  and  an  appearance 
with  what  they  considered  their  position  in  society.”  He  was  evidently 
a kindly  man  of  generous  disposition.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not 
known. 

II.  Abraham  (2)  Westlake,  son  of  Abraham  Westlake,  was  born  in 

England,  probably  in  Launceston,  County  Cornwall.  He  became  a man 
of  property  and  wealth  and,  like  his  father,  held  the  title  of  magistrate 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  before  that  of  his  father.  By 
trade  he  was  a builder  and  architect  and  some  of  the  most  notable  build- 
ings erected  in  and  around  Launceston  were  built  by  him.  He  also  con- 
ducted a hardware  store  in  which  he  carried  the  necessary  materials  for 
his  building  operations.  Abraham  Westlake  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  five  children.  Children:  1.  Charles,  studied  theology  and  was 

ordained  a Methodist  clergyman,  associated  with  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Church.  In  1848  he  was  living  in  England  and  ministering  to  con- 
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gregations  in  the  prosperous  town  of  Manchester.  2.  Susan,  married 
Benjamin  Chiveston,  a man  of  great  mechanical  genius.  3.  Jane,  died 
prior  to  1832;  she  married  a lieutenant  in  the  East  India  service.  4. 
James,  never  married,  and  came  to  America  about  1830.  After  travel- 
ing through  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  he  was  accidentally 
killed  at  Kingston,  Canada.  5.  John,  of  whom  further. 

III.  John  Westlake,  son  of  Abraham  (2)  Westlake,  was  born  in 

England,  undoubtedly  in  Launceston,  County  Cornwall,  where  his  father 
was  the  owner  of  much  property.  It  would  seem  that  he  grew  up  amid 
surroundings  of  prosperity  and  plenty  and  among  people  of  culture  and 
prominence.  Of  his  home,  he  said : “I  recollect,  although  a mere  boy, 

of  the  extensive  and  gay  assemblages  which  used  to  meet  around  my 
father’s  table,  and  of  the  vast  and  splendid  fetes  occasionally  given  them” 
(“them”  referring  to  his  grandfather  and  father). 

John  Westlake  came  to  America  about  1832,  and  settled  in  St. 
Thomas,  Canada.  He  married,  in  England,  Amelia  Pyne,  who  was  the 
mother  of  his  three  children : 1.  Amelia,  named  in  honor  of  her  mother; 

married  Horace  Boughman,  of  Chicago ; both  deceased.  2.  Clara,  of 
whom  further.  3.  John,  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Civil  War;  was  a 
member  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rifles,  Company  A,  Qth  Regiment,  Pennsyl- 
vania Reserve  Corps,  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

(Family  records.) 

IV.  Clara  Westlake,  daughter  of  John  and  Amelia  (Pyne)  West- 
lake,  was  born  September  6,  1836,  in  St.  Thomas,  Canada,  and  died 
March  6,  1916,  in  Pittsburgh.  She  married  Otis  Shepard,  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  (See  Shepard  III.) 

(Family  records.) 

(The  Torney  [Turney]  Line) 

Anns — Or,  a fesse  sable,  charged  with  three  trefoils  vert. 

Crest — A trefoil  vert  between  two  probosces  coupee,  party  per  fesse,  alternately  or 
and  sable : the  whole  before  two  banners  sable,  each  charged  with  a trefoil  vert ; the 
staffs  or,  ranged  in  saltire. 

Mantling — Or  and  sable.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  Turney  family  is  of  conspicuous  and  honored  lineage.  The 
name  is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  was  originally  pronounced  Thornay 
(with  a trill  on  the  first  syllable).  Members  served  in  the  army  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  (Gustavus  II,  King  of  Sweden,  1611-32)  in  his  historic 
invasion  of  Germany,  which  set  out  in  June,  1630.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  one  branch  of  the  family  settled  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Some  time  prior  to  1760,  three  brothers  of  this  branch  immigrated  to 
the  United  States,  and  on  their  arrival  in  New  York,  separated.  One 
remained  in  that  city,  another  settled  in  Virginia  (and  afterwards  moved 
to  Tennessee),  and  the  third  located  in  Northampton  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh  River.  The  last-named  family  moved 
to  Westmoreland  County  in  1786,  buying  a farm,  which  included  a part 
of  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Hannastown,  and  it  is  from  this  family 
that  the  Turneys  of  Greensburg  are  descended.  Unfortunately  the  story 
of  the  Turney  family  through  the  period  from  the  German  invasion  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  down  to  the  immigration  of  their  descendants  to 
America,  is  now  fragmentary,  broken,  and  uncertain,  and  none  of  the 
living  members  is  able  to  give  any  satisfactory  or  connected  account. 
This  is  due,  mainly,  to  the  loss  or  disappearance  of  valuable  papers, 
books,  and  records  (many  in  the  German  language)  once  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family,  which  the  present  descendants  say  were  borrowed 
from  the  family  by  certain  persons  who  desired  to  write  a church  history. 
Many  offorts  have  been  made  to  trace  and  recover  them,  but  without 
success. 

(The  Family  in  America). 

/.  The  founder  was  evidently  the  “Danil  Turnah,”  who,  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  came  in  the  ship  “Samuel,”  by  way  of  Rotterdam,  Holland, 
and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  Philadelphia.  December  3,  1740.  This 
pioneer  Daniel  had  a son  Daniel ; another  son,  whose  name  is  not  found, 
settled  in  Ohio,  another  in  North  Carolina,  and  another  in  Tennessee. 
George,  another  son,  remained  in  Bedford  County,  where,  in  1790,  he 
is  mentioned  as  having  a wife,  four  sons  under  sixteen,  and  two  daughters. 

(Egle’s  “Names  of  Foreigners  who  took  the  Oath,”  p.  205;  Boucher’s 
“History  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,”  Vol.  II,  p.  38.) 

II.  Daniel  Torney,  or  Turney,  son  of  Daniel  “Turnah,”  the  pioneer, 
was  born  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  probably  in  Bedford  County.  He 
crossed  the  Allegheny  Mountains  to  Westmoreland  County,  and  settled 
near  Hannastown,  which  was  the  county  seat  before  Greensburg  was 
chosen.  He  married  and  had  eight  children,  among  them  the  follow- 
ing: 1.  Jacob,  born  in  1788.  2.  John.  3.  Susanna.  4.  Adam,  of  whom 
further. 

III.  Adam  Turney,  son  of  Daniel  Torney  or  Turney,  was  born  at 
Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  November  28,  1783. 
Pie  married  Hannah  Weber,  daughter  of  Johann  Wilhelm  and  Maria 
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(Sarver-Robinson)  Weber,  of  Hempfield  Township.  (See  Weber  II.) 
Children:  i.  Elizabeth,  married  Jacob  Kreps.  2.  Hannah,  married 

Daniel  Rothermel.  3.  Anna  Maria,  married  George  Mathiott.  4.  John. 
5.  William.  6.  Mary  Magdalene,  married  Rev.  David  L.  Dempsey.  7. 
Susanna,  married  William  Taylor.  8.  Caroline,  married  Dr.  A.  G. 
McQuaide.  9.  Lucetta,  married  Adam  Mercer  Brown.  10.  Francis,  died 
in  childhood.  11.  Harriet,  died  in  childhood.  12.  George  L. 

IV.  Lucetta  Turney,  daughter  of  Adam  and  Hannah  (Weber)  Tur- 
ney, was  born  at  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania,  April 
17,  1827.  She  married  Major  Adam  Mercer  Brown.  (See  Brown  IV.)  She 
died  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  March  19,  1892.  When  very  unwell,  she 
had  gone  to  Beaver  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Rev.  D.  L.  Dempsey,  hus- 
band of  her  sister.  A snow  storm  set  in,  she  contracted  a cold,  which 
developed  into  typhoid-pneumonia,  and  died  in  a few  days.  She  was  of 
dark  complexion,  small  in  stature,  bright,  kindly,  and  attractive  in  fea- 
tures, and  of  remarkable  energy.  All  who  knew  her  pay  tribute  to  her 
patience,  delicacy,  and  humanity.  Her  supreme  happiness  and  ambitions 
were  centered  in  her  home  and  family.  She  cared  little  for  wealth  or 
for  society  except  as  they  gave  her  power  to  do  good  in  the  world.  Her 
neatness,  care,  and  frugality  were  marked,  and  her  kindness,  generosity, 
and  charity  went  out  in  unending  streams  throughout  her  life.  She  was 
very  modest,  yet  well  possessed  and  cordial.  She  kept  a home  which  was 
a true  model  for  all.  Her  Christian  faith  was  absolute,  and  no  man  or 
woman  ever  passed  from  the  sleep  of  life  to  the  sleep  of  death  with  more 
perfect  faith. 

(Generations  II-IV — Egle’s  “Names  of  Foreigners  who  took  the 
Oath,”  p.  205 ; Boucher’s  “History  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,” Vol.  II,  p.  38.  Family  data.) 

(The  Weber  Line) 

Arms — Party  per  pale,  1st,  or  a decrescent  figured  argent;  2nd  azure  a mullet  of  six 
points  or. 

Crest — Two  wings;  dexter,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  first  half  of  shield;  sinis- 
ter, charged  with  the  arms  of  second  part  of  shield. 

Mantling — Or  and  azure.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  German  family  name  Weber  is  derived  from  the  occupation  of 
a weaver  of  woolen  cloth;  equivalent  to  the  English  Weaver,  which 
form  it  usually  takes  in  the  United  States. 

The  founder  of  this  line  was  a direct  descendant  of  Wolfert  Weber, 
of  Holland,  whose  daughter,  Anneke  Jans  Weber,  was  a granddaughter 
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of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  who  became  King  of  England  (William 
III,  1689-1702).  Anneke  Jans  married  John  Roeloffson,  and  after  his 
death,  in  1637,  she  married  Reverend  Everardus  Bogardus,  in  1638.  It 
is  through  this  connection  that  there  rises  the  noted,  much  agitated  claim 
of  the  heirs  of  Anneke  Jan  Bogardus  (among  whom  are  the  Turneys)  to 
the  great  fortune  in  Holland,  known  as  the  “Weber-Brower  Estate,”  and 
to  real  estate  of  enormous  value  in  New  York  City. 

(Family  data.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Johann  Wilhelm  Weber  was  born  in  Fehdingen,  Wittgenstein 
District,  Westphalia,  March  5,  1735.  He  received  his  elementary  edu- 
cation in  Westphalia,  and  took  a theological  course  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  then  emigrated  to  New  Jersey  in  1764.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  and  did  his  first  work  of  this  kind 
in  Monroe  County,  Pennsylvania.  Later,  he  had  charge  of  Reformed 
churches  in  Northampton  County,  whence  in  1782  he  was  sent  west- 
ward to  Westmoreland  County.  Here  he  preached  to  the  Reformed 
congregation  in  Hempfield  Township.  Interest  attaches  to  the  remunera- 
tion he  received  for  his  work  as  compared  with  the  preachers  or  ministers 
of  today.  From  his  own  manuscript  it  is  discovered  that  his  salary  on 
his  coming  in  1782  was  £116;  one  hundred  bushels  of  wheat,  free  house 
rent,  and  free  firewood  all  the  year.  He  began  his  pastorate  in  June, 
1783;  rode  a great  deal,  and  on  his  round  of  visits  always  catechized  the 
young  of  his  congregation.  He  was  of  fine  physique,  able  mind,  and 
well  fitted  for  the  missionary  work  and  hardships.  He  was  bold  in 
denouncing  wrong.  After  he  settled  in  Hempfield,  his  people  built  there  a 
rude  log  church  for  services.  He  also  served  Reformed  congregations 
from  the  eastern  counties,  as  well  as  some  from  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia who  requested  a Reformed  minister.  He  organized  a Lutheran 
church  at  Sixth  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  occasionally 
preached  as  late  as  1812.  His  death  occurred  in  July,  1816. 

Johann  W.  Weber  married  (first),  October  5,  1767,  Maria  Agnes 
Born,  a native  of  Obercortens,  Baden-Baden,  Germany,  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  on  shipboard  on  the  voyage  to  this  country  in  1762. 
She  was  born  January  18,  1743,  and  died  July  25,  1784,  at  their  farm 
on  Sewickley  Creek,  which  was  afterward  owned  by  Colonel  Israel 
Painter.  He  married  (second),  November  11,  1784,  Mrs.  Maria  Robin- 
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BRAUN  (BROWN). 

Anns — Party  per  bend,  ist  argent  a lion  gules;  2nd  gules  a triangle 
argent 

Crest — The  lion  issuant.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.” ) 

SHEPARD. 

Arms — Gules,  three  battle-axes  or,  a chief  ermine. 

Crest — Two  battle-axes  in  saltire  or. 

Motto— Nec  timeo,  nee  sperno. 

(Crozier:  “General  Armory,”  also  Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

WESTLAKE. 

Arms — Azure,  three  bars  wavy,  argent. 

(Burke:  "General  Armory.”) 

TORNEY  (TURNEY). 

Arms — Or,  a fesse  sable,  charged  with  three  trefoils  vert. 

Crest — A trefoil  vert  between  two  proboscides,  party  per  fesse,  alter- 
nately or  and  sable ; the  whole  before  two  banners  sable,  each  charged 
with  a trefoil  vert ; the  staffs  or,  ranged  in  saltire. 

Mantling — Or  and  sable.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 
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WEBER. 

Arms — -Party  per  pale,  ist,  or  a decrescent  figured  argent;  2nd 
azure  a mullet  of  six  points  or. 

Crest — Two  wings;  dexter,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  first  half 
oif  shield ; sinister,  charged  with  the  arms  of  second  part  of  shield. 

Mantling — Or  and  azure.  (Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

MARSHALL. 

Arms — Sable,  three  bars  argent,  a canton  ermine.  j 

Crest— A demi-man  in  armour  proper,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand 
a baton,  over  the  shoulder  a sash  azure,  tied  at  the  shoulder  with  a ribbon 
gules.  (Burke:  “General  Armory,”:) 
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son,  daughter  of  Adam  Sarver,  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania.  Children 
by  first  marriage  (under  the  name  Weaver)  : i.  John,  born  July  17, 

1768.  2.  Marie  Catherine,  born  June  21,  1770.  3.  Elenora  Phillipena, 

born  January  20,  1772.  4.  John  William,  Jr.,  born  July  31,  1774,  in 

Morrisville,  New  Jersey.  5.  Elizabeth,  born  November  29,  1776,  in 
Plainfield,  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania.  6.  Abraham,  born  Janu- 
ary 23,  1779.  7.  Jacob,  born  March  22,  1781.  8.  John  Nicholas,  born 
July  25,  1784.  Children  by  second  marriage:  9.  Maria  Martha,  born 
October  11,  1785.  10.  A son,  born  August  12,  1787.  11.  Daniel,  born 

July  15,  1789.  12.  Maria  Magdalena,  born  November  28,  1790.  13. 

Hannah,  of  whom  further.  14.  Anna  Margaretta,  born  June  20,  1793. 
15.  Catherine,  born  April  12,  1795.  16.  Adam,  born  May  20,  1797.  17. 
Susanna,  born  September  16,  1799.  18.  Christena,  born  May  14,  1802. 

19.  Daniel  Lewis,  born  August  26,  1804. 

II.  Hannah  Weber,  daughter  of  Johann  Wilhelm  and  Maria  (Sar- 
ver-Robinson)  Weber,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  March  9, 
1791.  She  married  Adam  Turney,  of  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  son 
of  Daniel  Torney  or  Turney.  (See  Turney  III.) 

(Generations  I-II — Boucher’s  “History  of  Westmoreland  County, 
Pennsylvania,”  Vol.  I,  p.  302,  Vol.  II,  p.  370;  Egle’s  “Names  of  For- 
eigners Who  Took  the  Oath,”  p.  461.) 

(The  Marshall  Line) 

Arms — Sable,  three  bars  argent,  a canton  ermine. 

Crest — IA  demi-man  in  armour  proper,  holding  in  the  dexter  hand  a baton,  over  the 
shoulder  a sash  azure,  tied  at  the  shoulder  with  a ribbon  gules. 

(Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

The  surname  Marshall  was  given  originally  to  those  engaged  as 
farriers,  but  as  time  went  on  the  word  acquired  a more  dignified  mean- 
ing and  was  applied  to  a master  of  cavalry,  and  other  offices  of  State, 
some  of  which  were  not  connected  with  horses,  but  with  the  management 
of  great  public  affairs,  thus  giving  us  the  honorary  titles  Earl-Marshal, 
Lord-Marshal,  etc.  The  name  is  most  common  in  Counties  Notting- 
ham and  Lincoln,  whence  it  has  progressed  into  Northumberland,  south- 
ern Scotland,  and  thence  to  Ulster,  Ireland.  In  the  Hundred  Rolls  of 
County  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1273,  the  name  of  William  le  Mareshal. 

(Lower’s  “Patronymica  Britannica”;  Bardsley’s  “Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

The  Marshalls  of  this  branch  came  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  during 
the  wars,  intrigues  and  persecutions  of  the  time  of  the  Stuarts.  They 
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were  all  Covenanters,  but  developed  into  Presbyterians.  The  best  infor- 
mation indicates  that  the  first  of  this  line  of  record  was  William  Mar- 
shall, of  Limavadv,  County  Derry,  Ireland,  who  married  Ellen  Kerr  (or 
Carr),  and  had  sons,  James,  of  this  record,  and  Ezekiel,  who  married 
Nancy  McCotter,  of  Laslea. 

I.  James  Marshall,  evidently  son  of  William  Marshall,  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  owned  a farm  between  three  and  four  miles  from  Limavady, 
County  Derry.  The  family  lived  in  a long  and  narrow  stone  house, 
which  was  occupied  in  1899  by  a George  family,  of  which  the  members 
were:  John,  Samuel,  Mary  Jane,  and  Margaret.  The  George  family 
purchased  this  property  from  Jean  (Peebles)  Marshall  in  1821,  when 
she  and  her  husband  and  family  came  to  America.  It  should  be  noted  at 
this  point  that  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  Jr.  (q.  v.),  lawyer  of  Pittsburgh, 
personally  visited  the  George  family  on  this  farm  in  1899,  and  went 
over  it  thoroughly.  He  also  visited  at  that  time  a Mrs.  Margaret  Steen 
and  William  Marshall  (cousin  of  Mary  Marshall  Brown).  Thomas  M. 
Marshall,  Sr.,  father  of  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  Jr.,  while  on  a trip  to 
Ireland  in  1890,  also  visited  this  same  William  Marshall.  William  Mar- 
shall and  his  sister,  Nancy,  lived  near  Limavady,  and  were  in  their  fifties 
in  1899,  neither  of  them  ever  having  married.  They  were  children  of 
William  Marshall,  a son  of  Ezekiel  Marshall,  to  whom  reference  has 
been  made.  The  name  William  has  persisted  in  the  family,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  William  Marshall,  resident  near  Lima- 
vady in  1899,  is  a full  cousin  of  Mary  (Marshall)  Brown.  He  fully 
substantiated  all  of  the  present  information  on  the  Marshall  family, 
nearly  all  of  which  has  been  secured  from  Thomas  M.  Marshall,  Jr. 

James  Marshall’s  original  home  was  at  Terry  Dremont,  and  he  placed 
the  first  seat  in  the  Covenanter  Broad  Lane  Meeting  House,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  Limavady.  Ballycrum,  about  four  miles  from 
Limavady,  has  been  called  the  seat  of  the  Marshalls.  He  came  from 
Brickfield,  a short  distance  out  of  Gaudy,  and  about  nine  miles  from 
Limavady,  and  the  family  home  was  a farm  of  about  three  hundred 
acres  acquired  by  his  first  wife  from  her  father. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  full  name  of  the  father  of  Jean 
(Peebles)  Marshall,  but  her  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Lizzie  Maharg. 
Pier  sister,  Ellen,  married  John  Black,  a farmer  of  Letterloin,  and 
her  other  sister  married  Rev.  James  Sweeney.  Mrs.  Margaret  Steen, 
previously  mentioned,  in  1899  was  ninety-nine  years  of  age,  but  her 
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memory  concerning  her  youth  was  still  clear.  Her  home  was  but  a 
short  distance  from  the  old  Peebles-Marshall  farm,  and  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  Peebles  family,  all  of  whom  were 
Presbyterians.  James  Marshall  and  his  family  came  to  Pittsburgh, 
remained  there  for  three  years,  and  in  1824  moved  to  Butler  County. 
Both  James  Marshall  and  his  wife  lived  to  an  age  over  eighty  years. 

James  and  Jean  (Peebles)  Marshall  had  five  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  all  of  whom  reached  maturity 
except  one  son,  who  died  in  childhood.  Children:  1.  A.  M.  Marshall, 

of  Pittsburgh,  well  known  merchant  and  manufacturer.  2.  Mary,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Judge  Samuel,  born  April  6,  1800;  settled  in  Cran- 
bury  (now  Adams  Township),  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
died  November  1,  1880;  married  Mary  Gilliland,  daughter  of  Barnet 
Gilliland,  and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Kennedy,  Thomas  M.,  Daniel, 
and  Samuel  lived  near  home;  Samuel  and  wife  were  buried  in  Mount 
Pleasant  Churchyard.  He  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Butler  County.  4.  Hon.  Thomas  M.,  born  November  20,  1819;  a 
lawyer  of  Pittsburgh.  5.  William.  6.  James,  became  prominent  as  a 
merchant  and  banker  in  Pittsburgh. 

(Family  data.) 

II.  Mary  Marshall,  daughter  of  James  and  Jean  (Peebles)  Marshall, 
was  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland,  June  12,  1789,  and  died  near 
Brownsdale,  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  April  4,  1877.  She  married 
Joseph  Brown,  son  of  Adam  and  Agnes  (Holmes)  Brown.  (See 
Brown  III.) 
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By  M.  M.  Lewis,  New  York  City 


OWNS  and  parishes  in  Counties  Durham,  Sussex,  Bucks, 
Northumberland,  Salop,  Wilts,  Devon,  and  other  English 
shires,  represent  the  origin  of  the  surname  Ford.  Ford 
denotes  a shallow  place  in  a river,  which  may  be  crossed 
without  a boat,  and  as  well  as  being  itself  a place  name,  is  likewise  often 
used  as  a termination  of  a local  name. 


(Lower:  “Patronymica  Britannica.”) 

Arms — Gules,  two  bends  vair,  a canton  or.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

I.  Richard  Ford  came  to  America  from  Leicestershire,  England.  He 
(probably  with  his  wife)  settled  in  Greenfield  Township,  Michigan,  in 
that  section  now  known  as  Highland  Park.  Since  the  Ford  family  in 
subsequent  generations  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
Highland  Park,  a slight  review  of  its  history  would  seem  proper  to  be 
included  in  a record  of  the  family.  This  section  was  founded  in  1818  as 
Woodwardville,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Judge  Woodward,  but  he 
did  not  long  remain  a resident  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  second 
platting  of  the  village  was  deferred  until  1836,  when  a small  syndicate, 
headed  by  Judge  B.  F.  H.  Withered,  named  the  place  for  the  latter’s 
wife,  calling  it  Cassandra.  The  panic  of  1837  put  an  end  to  that  and 
many  other  village  promotions.  Richard  Ford  undoubtedly  was  thus 
one  of  the  very  early  settlers.  The  newcomers  entering,  as  it  were,  an 
almost  primitive  place,  builded  there  not  only  their  homes,  but  because 
of  the  sacrifices  and  determinations  that  the  situations  called  forth,  sent 
roots  down  into  the  very  life  of  the  locality.  Their  descendants  gave  to 
the  place  a love  and  devotion  that  could  not  be  given  by  a transient  occu- 
pant. The  family  traditions  were  carried  on  by  a son:  1.  Richard  (2), 

of  whom  further. 


(Fuller:  “Historic  Michigan,”  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  261-62.  Farmer:  “His- 
tory of  Detroit  and  Wayne  Counties,”  p.  1423.) 

II.  Richard  (2)  Ford,  son  of  Richard  Ford,  settled  in  Greenfield 
Township  with  his  parents  in  1836,  and  died  in  1856  or  1857.  He  mar- 
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ried,  in  1840,  Elizabeth  McGraw,  born  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  who 
resided  first  in  New  York,  before  coming  to  Michigan.  She,  too,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  came  to  this  settlement  with  all  the  strength  of  the 
pioneer  settler,  and  further  loyalty  was  ingrained  in  their  family. 
(McGraw  II.)  Children:  1.  William  (deceased).  2.  George  Thomas, 
of  whom  further.  3.  Henry,  deceased.  4.  Mary  Elizabeth,  still  living 
in  1928.  5.  Royal  J.,  deceased.  6.  Ellen  Jane,  deceased. 

(Family  records.  Farmer:  “History  of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County,” 
p.  1423.) 

III.  George  Thomas  Ford,  son  of  Richard  (2)  and  Elizabeth 
(McGraw)  Ford,  was  born  in  Greenfield  Township,  in  the  locality  now 
known  as  Highland  Park,  in  a log  cabin  where  the  Highland  Park 
General  Hospital  is  now  located,  November  2,  1843.  He  was  educated 
in  the  old  Greenfield  Schoolhouse,  situated  at  what  is  at  present  the  cor- 
ner of  Glendale  and  Twelfth  streets;  at  that  time  the  location  was 
known  as  the  old  English  Settlement  Road.  The  history  of  the  place, 
as  did  many  of  the  places  thereabout,  ran  an  even  tenor  from  the  late 
thirties  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Richard  Ford,  the  earliest  settler,  up 
until  the  sixties.  Many  farms  were  scattered  about  a post  office  known 
as  Whitewood,  and  the  lives  of  the  families  thereabout  lived  the  usual 
routine  of  rural  communities.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  George  Thomas 
Ford  lost  his  father,  and  was  obliged  as  the  second  oldest  of  a family  of 
six  children  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  rest.  The  family  in  those  days 
still  lived  in  a log  cabin,  tilled  the  soil  with  a wooden  plough,  and  some- 
times lost  their  crops  through  invasions  by  bear,  deer  and  flocks  of  wild 
turkeys,  as  well  as  by  the  flooding  of  the  lowlands.  George  Thomas 
Ford  worked  early  and  late  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  was  alert  to  progress.  Continuing  his  farm  work,  he  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  supplement  the  family  income  by  starting  a wholesale 
butchering  business,  selling  in  the  city  markets  meat  from  the  cattle  he 
bought  from  his  neighbors.  The  well-earned  increases  in  prosperity  came 
to  him  through  the  years,  and  in  1878  he  bought  a twenty-acre  farm  in 
his  native  Greenfield  Township.  He  had  been  living  here  for  a year 
prior  to  this  date. 

In  1889  the  village  of  Highland  Park  was  incorporated,  later  to 
develop  into  the  municipality  of  the  same  name.  Part  of  Mr.  Ford’s 
farm  was  located  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Pontiac  Plank  Road,  and 
it  was  along  this  road  that  all  traveling  was  done  to  and  from  the  town 
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of  Detroit,  with  which  it  traded.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that 
Ford  Avenue  was  named  for  the  Ford  family  whose  record  we  herein 
trace,  a just  and  fair  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  those  pioneers  who 
had  been  so  wisely  instrumental  in  the  growth  of  the  community.  Each 
generation  in  its  day  had  served  consistently  and  well  from  the  earliest 
who  had  left  his  far  away  English  home  to  those  who  later  were  makers 
of  its  government. 

George  Thomas  Ford  lived  in  the  old  homestead  and  continued  to 
farm  his  increasingly  valuable  acres  until  1910,  when  part  of  the  farm 
was  subdivided.  Augmented  land  values  came  with  added  industrial 
prosperity.  The  census  of  1900  gave  the  village  only  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  population;  in  1910  this  had  grown,  according  to  the 
census,  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty,  foreshadowing  the 
great  advance  to  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
1920,  and  an  estimated  size  of  sixty  thousand  in  1926.  Real  estate  natu- 
rally became  of  great  value  and  for  some  years,  at  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Ford  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business,  only  retiring  about 
three  years  before  his  death. 

An  old  and  respected  resident,  Mr.  Ford  took  a prominent  part  in 
all  affairs  of  Greenfield  Township  and  Highland  Park,  serving  his  com- 
munity with  loyalty  and  staunch  honesty.  He  was  chosen  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  Greenfield  Township  in  1880,  1884,  and  again  in  1888,  and  in 
addition  served  as  village  treasurer  for  some  time.  Mr.  Ford  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  was  a decided  inde- 
pendent in  politics,  never  swayed  into  unthinking  support  of  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  political  party,  but  voting  always  for  the  man  whom  he 
considered  best  for  the  office  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Ford’s  death  occurred  April  26,  1915.  His  wife,  a daughter  and 
two  sons  survived  him,  their  close  family  ties  wrenched  by  the  sense  of  a 
great  parting,  yet  their  spirits  comforted  in  the  assurance  that  his  kindly 
life  must  indeed  live  on.  Many  friends  of  long  standing  came  to  do  him 
honor  at  the  last  services  held  for  him,  both  in  the  services  in  his  home 
and  at  the  burial  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  His  had  been  a life  of  unswerv- 
ing devotion  to  fine  principles,  and  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  dear 
ones  his  memory  will  ever  be  held  in  reverence. 

George  Thomas  Ford  married,  July  27,  1873,  Josephine  Trombly. 
(Trombly  IV.)  They  were  the  parents  of:  1.  Minnie  Maud,  born  in 

Detroit;  married  Lewis  E.  Powell,  a business  man  of  Highland  Park; 
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has  two  daughters : Gladys  J.,  who  married  William  P.  Comford,  and 
lives  in  Detroit;  and  Lois  J.,  who  resides  with  her  parents.  2.  George 
Thomas,  born  in  Detroit  on  the  site  of  the  present  Northern  High  School ; 
now  a farmer  at  Big  Beaver,  Michigan.  He  married  Margaret  Kob- 
mann,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children : Milton  J.  and  Melvin  L. 
3.  Royal  Milton,  of  whom  further. 

(Farmer:  “History  of  Detroit  and  Wayne  County,”  p.  1423.  Fam- 
ily data.  “Detroit  Free  Press,”  April  26,  1915.) 

IV.  Royal  Milton  Ford,  son  of  George  Thomas  and  Josephine 
(Trombly)  Ford,  was  born  in  the  old  Ford  homestead,  February  3,  1879. 
During  his  boyhood  there  were  only  country  schools  in  Highland  Park, 
but  after  completing  the  courses  they  afforded,  he  attended  the  Farand 
School  on  Harper  Avenue,  then  the  Irving  School,  on  Willis  Avenue, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  new  Central  High  School.  Following  this 
he  took  a course  in  the  Detroit  Business  University.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  began  to  assist  his  father  in  the  latter’s  duties  as  village  treasurer 
of  Highland  Park,  and  after  his  father’s  retirement  from  office,  continued 
as  assistant  to  the  successor.  Always  ready  to  do  his  very  best  in  each 
task  that  came  to  hand,  giving  to  each  problem  his  best  judgment  and 
consideration,  it  was  only  a natural  consequence  that  promotion  should 
come  early  to  him.  Upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Ford  was 
elected  village  clerk,  and  held  that  post  for  sixteen  years ; years  of 
increasing  importance  for  Highland  Park,  for  it,  as  well  as  its  neighbor 
city,  Detroit,  was  reacting  to  the  marvelous  and  revolutionary  growth 
of  the  world-reaching  automobile  industry.  When  the  village  was  incor- 
porated as  a city,  April  4,  1918,  he  was  chosen  its  first  mayor,  and  as 
such,  during  a two-year  term,  had  the  difficult  task  of  inaugurating  the 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  new  government.  Mr.  Ford  felt  his  respon- 
sibilities as  a municipal  officer  with  unusual  keenness,  and  it  was  during 
his  incumbency  that  the  McGregor  Library  and  General  Hospital  were 
erected. 

On  June  29,  1918,  Mrs.  Tracy  W.  McGregor,  youngest  daughter  of 
David  Whitney,  an  early  pioneer  in  lumbering  in  North  Michigan,  gave 
to  the  city  of  Highland  Park  a gift  destined  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
Royal  Milton  Ford  to  grow  into  a municipal  adjunct  of  value,  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  to  the  far-reaching  future.  Mrs.  McGregor,  like 
others  of  her  family,  had  long  been  identified  with  philanthropic  work 
in  Detroit  and  Highland  Park.  She  deeded  to  the  city  the  old  “Stevens” 
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home,  later  a home  for  children.  Her  express  condition  accompanying 
the  bestowal  was  that  a free  public  library  should  be  established  and 
maintained  in  the  building,  and  that  within  five  years  the  city  erect  a new 
fully-equipped  library  building  upon  the  site.  Mayor  Royal  Milton  Ford 
and  the  City  Council  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  city,  July  8,  1918,  and 
an  ordinance  was  passed  March  10,  1919,  creating  the  McGregor  Public 
Library  Commission.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  Mayor  Ford  appointed 
the  original  commission,  consisting  of  three  members.  These  far-reach- 
ing plans  were  most  carefully  worked  out,  and  on  March  5,  1926,  the 
McGregor  Public  Library  was  dedicated,  the  building  being  a fine 
example  of  library  architecture,  erected  at  a cost  of  $500,000. 

Another  outstanding  benefaction  to  Highland  Park  started  during 
the  wise  administration  of  Mayor  Ford,  was  the  Highland  Park  General 
Hospital,  opened  in  1921  and  destined  to  serve  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
and  the  promotion  of  health  for  the  growing  city  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  countless  benefits  it  has  already  conferred  on  this  industrial  com- 
munity cannot  be  measured,  nor  its  possible  future  service  be  outlined 
in  words. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  Mr.  Ford  found  his  personal 
affairs  and  the  management  of  the  estate  for  his  mother  requiring  much 
of  his  time,  and,  furthermore,  an  insurance  business,  which  he  had  started 
was  growing  rapidly  and  demanding  his  attention.  He  therefore  declined 
further  public  office.  He  was  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  in  which  he  attained  the  thirty-second  degree,  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was 
a Republican  in  politics,  and  was  affiliated  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Royal  Milton  Ford  married,  June  25,  1919,  Gladys  Lucile  Daniels, 
daughter  of  Arthur  and  Julia  (Crandall)  Daniels.  In  1924  he  prac- 
tically retired  from  business,  as  the  result  of  an  illness  which  culminated 
in  his  death  on  September  7,  1927.  The  city  of  Highland  Park  has 
indeed  reason  to  lament  this  untimely  end  to  a worth-while  career. 

This  worthy  representative  of  a pioneer  family,  one  of  the  builders 
of  the  community,  a sound  business  man,  and  a capable  official,  Royal 
Milton  Ford  was  liked  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  is  remembered  with 
affection  and  respect  by  the  people  of  the  community  for  which  he  did 
so  much.  Highland  Park,  which  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  prosperous  of  the  suburban  cities  of  Detroit,  owes  much  to  the 
Ford  family.  The  Ford  property  constitutes  its  best  sub-division,  and 
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Ford  Avenue,  which  bisects  the  old  Ford  farm,  is  one  of  its  best  thor- 
oughfares. Not  only  in  land,  however,  but  in  personality  and  good  citi- 
zenship, the  Fords,  father  and  son,  have  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
their  community.  Their  memory  will  long  be  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
for  their  efforts  stand  recorded,  not  as  monuments  to  themselves,  but  as 
concrete  benefactions  to  their  fellowmen.  These  are  destined  to  never 
die,  but  to  grow  in  helpfulness  as  the  years  pass. 

(The  Tremblay  (Trombly)  Line) 

Anns — Azure,  three  fleurs-de-lis  argent,  stemmed  and  flowered  or;  an  arm  of  the 
same  issuant  from  the  sinister  side,  holding  a sword,  argent. 

(Rietstap:  “Armorial  General.”) 

The  Tremblay  family,  varied  into  the  American  spelling  Trombly, 
was  of  French  extraction,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  French  place- 
name  Tremblay.  The  first  recorded  of  the  name  in  the  New  World  was 
Pierre  Tremblay,  son  of  Gilbert  and  Jeanne  (Coignet)  Tremblay,  who 
was  born  in  Radonnary  Parish,  Diocese  of  Chartres,  Perche,  Normandy, 
in  1626.  He  emigrated  as  a young  man  to  Canada,  settling  in  Quebec, 
where  he  married,  October  2,  1657,  Ozanne  Achon,  who  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Pierre  Avand,  Diocese  of  La  Rochelle,  Aunis,  France,  in 
1633,  and  was  buried  at  Quebec,  December  24,  1707.  Pierre  Tremblay 
had  numerous  descendants,  and  a number  of  these  moved  to  the  vicinity 
of  Detroit  and  became  pioneers  of  Michigan.  While  no  definite  connec- 
tion with  this  Pierre  Tremblay  can  be  traced  for  the  Trombly  family  of 
our  interest,  yet  because  of  the  similarity  of  location  and  the  same  origi- 
nal spelling,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  either  descendants  of  Pierre  or 
else  of  the  same  general  family. 

I.  Joseph-Marie  Tremblay  (listed  1771)  married  Marie  Madeleine 
Trudel.  Children:  1.  Louis,  born  October  11,  1772.  2.  Joseph,  born 
January  17,  1775,  died  March  11,  1775.  3.  Madeleine- Veronique,  born 
October  13,  1776.  4.  Joseph,  born  October  5,  1777.  5.  Angelique,  born 
April  23,  1780.  6.  Euphrasie,  born  July  27,  1783.  7.  Laurent,  of  whom 
further.  8.  Jean  Baptiste,  born  June  4,  1786. 

(Tanguay:  “Dictionnaire  Genealogique  des  Families  Canadiennes,” 
Vol.  VII,  pp.  346-47.) 

II.  Laurent  or  Lawrence  Tremblay,  son  of  Joseph-Marie  and  Marie 
Madeleine  (Trudel)  Tremblay,  was  born  in  1785.  He  was  the  father 
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of  twelve  children,  two  daughters  and  ten  sons,  all  born  in  Quebec,  Can- 
ada, of  whom  was:  i.  Adolphus,  of  whom  further. 

(Family  data.) 

III.  Adolphus  Tremblay  or  Trombly  (as  the  name  was  later  spelled), 

was  born  in  Quebec  in  1828,  and  died  at  Superior,  Wisconsin,  April  8, 
1896.  Fie  married,  September  16,  1851,  Eugenie  Bonnier,  who  was 
born  in  Greenfield  Township,  Michigan,  in  1836,  and  died  in  1869. 
Children:  1.  Josephine,  of  whom  further.  2.  George  A.,  living  in  Jack- 

son,  Michigan.  3.  Elizabeth  A.,  now  deceased.  4.  Theodore,  living  in 
Highland  Park,  Michigan.  5.  Gilbert,  living  in  Danville,  Washington. 
6.  William  A.,  deceased.  7.  Roselie  Belle,  deceased. 

(Ibid.) 

IV.  Josephine  Trombly,  daughter  of  Adolphus  and  Eugenia  (Bon- 
nier) Tremblay  (Trombly),  was  born  in  Greenfield  Township,  Michi- 
gan, March  4,  1853.  Her  birth  occurred  in  a log  cabin,  for  the  settle- 
ment later  destined  to  become  the  thriving,  throbbing  industrial  city  was 
then  but  a crude  country  settlement.  The  American  log  cabin  seems  ever 
to  have  been  the  prophetic  symbol  of  American  advance  and  progress  as 
well  as  the  foundation  upon  which  such  progress  is  builded.  The  par- 
ticular cabin  in  which  Josephine  Trombly  was  born  was  assuredly  of 
definite  interest  for,  then  in  open  country,  its  site  was  on  what  is  now 
Woodward  Avenue,  Highland  Park,  on  the  very  location  where  the  huge 
engines  that  operate  the  Ford  motor  plant  are  now  situated.  Mrs.  Ford 
has  lived  in  the  same  locality  all  of  her  life,  and  the  name  of  her  hus- 
band’s family  is  preserved  in  its  street  name.  The  latter  are  not  relatives 
of  Henry  Ford.  While  the  family  from  whom  Henry  Ford  descends 
and  this  one  may  have  had  a remote  common  origin,  the  relationship 
between  them  is  not  definitely  established ; making  all  the  stranger  the 
coincidence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Ford  motor  industries  upon  the 
very  site  of  the  birthplace  of  one  who  was  later  to  bear  the  same  surname. 

Josephine  Trombly  married  George  Thomas  Ford.  (Ford  III.) 
Together  they  carried  on  through  the  years  the  traditions  of  the  sterling 
pioneer  families,  from  which  they  were  descended,  transmitting  in  turn 
those  ideals  of  community  service  that  were  exemplified  in  the  lives  of 
their  children. 

(Ibid.) 
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(The  McGraw  Line) 

I.  Redmond  McGraw  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland,  landing  at 
Quebec  in  1825,  and  subsequently  purchased  a tract  of  land  in  Essex 
County,  New  York,  and  after  clearing  it  and  finding  it  undesirable,  he 
removed  to  a point  near  Ogdensburg,  where  he  repeated  his  experience. 
From  this  farm  he  removed  to  Canada,  buying  land  near  St.  Thomas, 
sixty  miles  from  Detroit.  In  1835  he  sold  out  his  interests  in  Canada 
and  emigrated  to  Michigan,  and  settled  in  the  township  of  Canton, 
Wayne  County,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  previous 
changes  of  location  were  doubtless  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  old 
country  the  possession  of  lands  was  the  most  reliable  wealth  that  one 
could  have,  and  as  he  had  been  the  financial  manager  of  a very  large 
estate  for  many  years  previous  to  his  emigration,  it  was  very  natural 
that  his  ambition  should  be  in  the  direction  of  a landholder,  and  having 
no  reliable  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  different  sections  of 
America,  it  was  only  by  several  trials  that  he  at  last  found  in  Michigan 
the  location  he  desired.  He  was  a man  of  liberal  education  and  personal 
culture,  and  a steadfast  upholder  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1777,  and  died  at  Canton  in  1852.  His  mother’s 
family  were  German  Lutherans;  her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Faught. 
She  died  about  three  years  after  her  arrival  in  America. 

Redmond  McGraw  was  the  father  of  the  following  children,  all  born 
in  Ireland,  but  have  passed  away:  1.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Miles.  3.  Richard.  4.  William.  5.  Mary.  6.  Thomas. 

(Family  data.) 

II.  Elizabeth  McGrazv,  daughter  of  Redmond  McGraw,  married 
Richard  Ford.  (Ford  II.) 


/ 
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By  E.  C.  Finley,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Anns — Per  fesse  argent  and  azure,  in  chief  two  wolves’  heads  erased  purpure,  col- 
lared or;  and  in  base,  a lion  passant  of  the  last. 

Crest — A wolf’s  head  erased,  per  pale,  or  and  purpure,  collared  or. 

(Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

S a surname,  Miller  is  found  in  every  county  in  England,  in 
every  State  of  the  United  States  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world  where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken.  The  earliest 
records  of  medieval  England  contain  numerous  entries  of  the 
name.  Several  immigrants  left  the  mother  country  during  the  period 
of  Colonial  settlement  and  became  founders  in  New  England  of  the  Mil- 
ler families,  which  have  been  prominent  in  the  life  and  development  of 
the  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  In  the 
early  Colonial  records,  in  the  annals  of  the  later  Commonwealths,  in  the 
muster  rolls  of  all  our  wars,  the  name  of  Miller  is  found  with  great  fre- 
quency. Men  of  the  name  have  risen  to  prominence  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
try, business  and  finance,  in  professional  life  and  in  the  divine  calling, 
and  the  family  ranks  today  among  the  most  honorable  of  those  which  go 
to  make  up  the  aristocracy  of  New  England.  The  form  of  spelling  has 
varied  from  time  to  time  as  Millerd,  Millard,  and  Miller,  the  last  of 
which  has  been  borne  by  the  family  whose  record  is  herein  contained. 
Entries  of  the  name  Miller  appear  in  the  parish  records  of  Sussex  County, 
as  early  as  the  year  1300.  In  1530  the  family  was  recorded  as  large  land 
owners. 

I.  John  Miller,  grandfather  of  the  American  immigrant  and  the 
first  of  the  line  to  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  trace,  was  born  in  Sussex, 
England,  in  1505-06.  He  was  married  and  among  his  children  was 
Robert,  of  further  mention. 

II.  Robert  Miller,  son  of  John  Miller,  was  born  and  lived  during  his 
entire  life  in  Sussex  County,  England.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  and 
they  were  the  parents  of  several  children,  among  whom  was  John,  who 
became  the  progenitor  of  the  Miller  family  herein  contained  in  America. 
Robert  Miller  was  a prosperous  citizen  and  an  owner  of  extensive  landed 
properties  in  County  Sussex,  England. 

III.  John  Miller,  a son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Miller,  was  born  in 
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England  and  came  to  America,  settling  in  New  England  at  an  early  date. 
He  first  appeared  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  records 
of  that  colony.  It  is  evident  by  the  accounts  of  the  community  of  that  time 
that  John  Miller  was  a man  of  considerable  importance  and  was  regarded 
as  a man  of  stability  and  worth,  since  he  became  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  of  Rehoboth  in  1643.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of:  1.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hannah,  born  in  Reho- 

both, December  23,  1653.  3.  Sarah,  born  October  15,  1655.  4.  Samuel, 
born  October  5,  1658.  5.  Joseph,  born  August  15,  1660.  6.  Benjamin, 
born  September  22,  1662.  7.  John,  participated  in  division  of  grants  of 

land  in  1668.  8.  Ichabod,  received  a grant  of  land  in  the  division  of 

1668. 

IV.  Robert  Miller  was  born  prior  to  1653,  a son  of  John  and  Eliza- 

beth Miller.  He  resided  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  and  was  a soldier 
under  Captain  Turner  at  the  Falls  fight  in  1676,  during  King  Philip's 
War.  He  was  a prosperous  member  of  the  colony  and  like  most  men  of 
his  time  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Robert  Miller  married,  in 
Rehoboth,  December  24,  1662,  Elizabeth  Saben,  a daughter  of  William 
Saben,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  in  1643.  Their  children  were: 
1.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Rehoboth,  February  5,  1664.  2.  Robert,  born  June 
12,  1666.  3.  Nehemiah,  born  June  8.  1668.  4.  Josiah,  born  July  26, 

1669.  5.  Nathaniel,  born  March  31,  1672.  6.  Solomon,  born  March  6, 
1674.  7.  Ephraim,  of  whom  further.  8.  Mary,  born  June  14,  1680.  9. 
Sarah,  born  September  26,  1684.  IO-  Experience,  born  May  20,  1687. 

V.  Ephraim  Miller,  a son  of  Robert  and  Elizabeth  (Saben)  Miller, 

was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  about  1677,  and  lived  there  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  life,  being  recognized  as  a well-known  and 
highly  respected  citizen.  He  married,  in  Mendon,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1701-02,  Experience  White,  born  in  Mendon,  December  5, 
1680,  a daughter  of  Joseph  and  Lydia  (Rogers)  White,  formerly  of 
Weymouth,  Massachusetts.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children:  1.  Ephraim,  born  in  Rehoboth,  February  3,  1703.  2.  Experi- 

ence, born  March  3,  1705.  3.  Lydia,  born  December  22,  1707.  4.  Judith, 
born  October  27,  1710.  5.  Daniel,  of  whom  further.  6.  Sarah  (twin), 

born  September  6,  1717.  7.  Rachel  (twin),  born  September  6,  1717.  8. 
Uness,  born  March  2,  1719. 

VI.  Daniel  Miller  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  July  15, 
1713,  a son  of  Ephraim  and  Experience  (White)  Miller.  He  inherited 
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property  in  the  town  from  his  father’s  estate  and  resided  there  during  his 
entire  life,  engaging  in  farming.  He  married,  September  17,  1735,  Han- 
nah Thayer,  born  January  27,  1704,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  a 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Susanna  (Scant)  Thayer.  Their  children  were: 
1.  Rhoda,  born  in  Rehoboth,  July  2,  1736.  2.  Daniel,  born  July  8,  1738. 
3.  Judith,  born  July  8,  1740.  4.  Lydia,  born  March  15,  1742.  5.  Josiah, 
of  whom  further.  6.  Peter,  born  June  16,  1745. 

VII.  losiah  Miller,  second  son  of  Daniel  and  Hannah  (Thayer) 

Miller,  was  born  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  January  14,  1744,  and 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  later  became  the  town  of  Cumber- 
land, Rhode  Island.  He  married,  June  19,  1766,  in  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  Jemima  Whipple,  a daughter  of  Ibrook  Whipple,  who  was  born 
in  Cumberland,  September  15,  1720,  and  was  a soldier  in  the  American 
Revolution.  Their  children  were:  1.  Josiah,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Lucy,  born  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  November  15,  1769.  3.  Rus- 
sell, born  February  18,  1772.  4.  Molly,  born  August  14,  1774.  5. 

Ibrook,  born  January  21,  1777.  6.  Rufus,  born  November  11,  1779. 

7.  Reuben,  born  June  30,  1782.  8.  Whipple,  born  November  5,  1784. 

VIII.  losiah  (2)  Miller,  the  oldest  child  of  Josiah  (1)  and  Jemima 

(Whipple)  Miller,  was  born  July  19,  1767,  in  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island, 
and  died  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  prior  to  1845.  EL  removed  to 
Pawtucket  early  in  life  and  engaged  in  farming  for  a short  time,  after 
which  he  entered  the  grocery  business  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  married  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts,  Mary  Slack,  born  in 
that  town  in  1776,  a daughter  of  Samuel  and  Ruth  (Stearns)  Slack, 
and  granddaughter  of  Captain  John  Stearns,  of  Attleboro.  (See  Stearns 
V.)  Samuel  Slack  was  a soldier  in  the  American  forces  during  the  War 
for  Independence,  serving  first  as  a private  in  Captain  Jabez  Ellis’  com- 
pany of  minute-men,  which  marched  on  the  Lexington  Alarm,  April  19, 
1776,  and  later  he  appears  as  an  ensign  in  a claim  for  payment  of  wages 
as  a soldier,  dated  July  5,  1776,  following  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Josiah  (2)  Miller  were  the 
parents  of  the  following  children:  1.  Josiah.  2.  Daniel.  3.  Horace,  of 

whom  further. 

IX.  Horace  Miller,  a son  of  Josiah  (2)  and  Mary  (Slack)  Miller, 
was  born  in  North  Providence,  now  the  city  of  Pawtucket,  in  1801,  and 
died  in  that  city  in  1851.  During  his  life  his  record  stood  out  in  favor- 
able comparison  with  the  records  of  men  of  affairs  of  modern  day,  and 
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his  name  is  placed  with  those  who  enjoyed  commanding  positions  in  the 
mercantile  and  industrial  circles  of  Rhode  Island.  What  men  in  his  day 
lacked  in  diversity  of  interests  through  absence  of  methods  of  speedy 
communication,  they  more  than  effected  compensation  by  their  substan- 
tiality of  achievements,  laying  broad  and  firm  foundations  upon  which 
the  great  business  structures  have  been  built,  and  to  their  pride  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  early  Pawtucket,  the  present  industrial  lead- 
ership of  that  city  is  due.  Mr.  Miller  was  ever  present  and  part  of  these 
enterprises,  and  in  his  career  was  written  another  honorable  chapter  in 
the  history  of  an  old  New  England  and  Rhode  Island  family.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  North  Providence,  and  then  began  his 
active  business  life  at  an  early  age.  After  a short  period  in  the  employ 
of  Pawtucket  merchants,  he  began  his  independent  activities  in  the  dry 
goods  field,  being  one  of  the  first  in  the  city  to  engage  in  that  business. 
This  venture  was  successful  from  the  start  under  his  skillful  and  able 
management,  and  he  conducted  it  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Daniel 
for  many  years.  He  soon  gained  marked  prominence  and  admiration 
from  the  business  men  of  Pawtucket,  and  became  connected  in  official 
and  advisory  capacities  with  numerous  important  organizations  in  the 
city  of  primary  financial  and  civic  significance. 

His  aid  and  counsel  were  sought  by  his  host  of  friends  and  associates 
in  affairs  touching  many  fields.  He  was  a member  of  the  original  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Pawtucket  Fire  Insurance  Company,  chartered  at  the 
May  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  in  1848,  and  organized  June 
19  of  that  same  year,  beginning  business  February  10,  1849.  In  young 
manhood  Mr.  Miller  was  keenly  interested  in  military  enterprises  and 
was  one  of  the  forty  citizens  of  North  Providence  who  organized  on 
May  2,  1824,  the  “Fayette  Rifle  Corps,  in  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Militia,”  which  was  chartered  during  the  May  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Lafayette.  He  likewise  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  departments  of  church  activity  and  gave  the  same  dili- 
gent service  and  careful  attention  which  characterized  his  conduct  of  his 
private  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  for  a long 
period  of  years.  Mr.  Miller  died  in  Pawtucket,  and  was  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely mourned.  His  life  record  was  that  of  a man  of  sturdy  virtues, 
and  to  whom  duty  was  a paramount  consideration,  and  who  made  his 
life  work  of  benefit  in  wide  circles.  His  connection  with  the  many  large 
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enterprises  in  the  city  came  to  be  universally  respected  for  the  sagacity  of 
his  judgment  and  the  keenness  of  his  business  foresight.  His  influence 
extended  into  civic  affairs,  his  opinions  bore  great  weight  in  local  admin- 
istration and  his  example  of  citizenship  served  as  an  inspiration  for  those 
who  follow. 

On  November  30,  1829,  Horace  Miller  married,  at  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  Elizabeth  Monroe,  a daughter  of  Captain  George  Monroe  and 
Elizabeth  (Borden)  Monroe,  of  Bristol.  (See  Monroe  V and  Bor- 
den V.)  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  1.  Horace 

George,  of  whom  further.  2.  Ephraim  Monroe  Nelson,  of  Waverly, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  July  28,  1924.  3.  Mary,  a member  of  the  St. 
Paul’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  active  in  its  work  and  charitable 
enterprises  and  a member  of  the  Pawtucket  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution.  4.  Annie,  for  many  years  likewise  active  in 
church,  charitable  and  philanthropic  work,  a member  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  died  August  20,  1925. 

X.  Dr.  Horace  George  Miller  was  born  April  6,  1840,  in  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  a son  of  Horace  and  Elizabeth  Borden  (Monroe)  Miller. 
His  early  schooling  was  obtained  in  the  old  well-known  “Jones  School 
House,”  and  was  later  continued  under  the  head-mastership  of  his  uncle, 
Nathaniel  Bowen  Cooke,  the  prominent  educator  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  latter’s  boarding  schools  at  Webster,  Massachusetts. 
Thereafter,  Mr.  Miller  entered  the  Church  Hill  School,  of  Pawtucket, 
and  then  the  Lyon  and  Frieze  School  of  Providence.  He  studied  Latin 
under  the  Rev.  George  Taft,  D.  D.,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  completed  these  studies  and  matriculated  at 
Brown  University,  and  received  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  i860, 
following  which  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  enrolled  as  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Lloyd  Morton  and  the  late  Dr.  Sylvanus  Clapp,  both 
of  Pawtucket,  and  was  graduated  with  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  the  class  of  1865.  During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Miller  enlisted  in  the 
volunteer  service  and  was  with  the  army  engaged  in  guarding  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  having  been  given  the  rank  of  commissary  sergeant.  Soon 
after,  he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hos- 
pital at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts,  and  was  then  appointed  assistant  to  the 
surgeon  at  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  at  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Thereafter,  Dr.  Miller  went  to  Europe,  where  he  made  a special  and 
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intensive  study  of  eye  and  ear  diseases,  and  in  January,  1868,  returned 
to  Pawtucket.  Soon  after  he  went  to  Providence,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  as  a specialist  for  many  years.  In  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession,  he  enjoyed  a substantially  distinguished  and  successful  prac- 
tice and  was  recognized  as  a foremost  specialist  in  his  chosen  field.  Dur- 
ing his  life,  his  diligent  attention  to,  sympathetic  attendance  upon,  and 
his  courteous  treatment  of  his  clients  brought  him  the  confidence  and  high 
regard  of  those  who  sought  his  services,  and  he  was  accorded  respect 
and  esteem  by  his  fellows  and  colleagues.  When  the  Rhode  Island  Hos- 
pital was  opened  in  1868,  Dr.  Miller  was  appointed  ophthalmic  and  aural 
surgeon  which  connection  he  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  active  life.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  senior  member  of  the  staff  and  president  of 
the  staff  association.  He  was  likewise  affiliated  with  the  Rhode  Island 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president  in  1886  to  1888;  the 
Providence  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president  in  1876  and 
1877;  ^e  American  Medical  Association;  the  American  Ophthalmologi- 
cal  Society;  the  New  England  Ophthalmological  Society,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  two  years,  and  he  was  also  a Fellow  in  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine. 

He  married,  July  4,  1871,  Helen  Woods,  a daughter  of  John  Woods, 
of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  died  February,  1909,  in  Providence. 

Dr.  Horace  George  Miller  died  May  29,  1908,  at  Camden,  Maine, 
while  on  a vacation  trip.  His  passing  was  generally  mourned  throughout 
the  city  by  his  host  of  friends,  admirers  and  associates  who  had  learned 
to  revere  him  as  a result  of  his  pleasing  personality,  kindly  manner  and 
charming  characteristics.  He  had  carried  his  family  name  and  traditions 
to  further  renown  and  admiration  in  the  community  of  New  England, 
and  enjoyed  in  his  own  right  a leading  position  in  the  medical  profession. 

(The  Sterne  (Stearns)  Line) 

Arms — Or,  a chevron  between  three  crosses  flory  sable. 

Crest — A cock  starling  proper.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

In  derivation  in  the  early  times  when  surnames  were  adopted,  the 
name  Stearns  belongs  to  that  class  which  in  form  were  nicknames  char- 
acterizing the  manner  of  the  first  bearer.  Variations  have  appeared  in 
several  of  the  records  as  Sterns,  Sternes,  Starns,  Stern  and  Sterne.  The 
latter  form  is  probably  the  original  spelling  of  the  name,  and  there  was 
a Henry  Sterne  of  County  Cambridge  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  1273,  and 
another,  Aubri  Steryn,  at  the  same  time.  The  family  whose  record  is 
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contained  herein  has  carried  the  form  Stearns  to  the  present.  Located 
throughout  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Berks,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridge,  England,  the  family  were  among  the  best  known  of  those 
communities. 

Of  the  family  in  America,  the  earliest  progenitor  was  Isaac  Stearns, 
who  came  to  this  country  in  company  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall, 
Governor  Winthrop,  and  Rev.  George  Phillips. 

I.  Isaac  Stearns,  probably  born  in  the  parish  of  Nayland,  County 

Suffolk,  England,  embarked  for  America  April  8,  1630,  on  the  ship 
“Arbella”  in  a fleet  of  four  vessels,  and  landed  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
June  12,  1630.  Within  a short  time,  these  pioneers  removed  to  what  is 
now  Charlestown  and  Watertown,  where  the  great  majority  of  them 
settled.  Mr.  Stearns  was  admitted  into  the  colony  as  a freeman,  May  18, 
1631,  and  thereafter  became  an  extensive  landowner  and  prominent 
member  of  the  community,  serving  as  a member  of  the  board  of  select- 
men for  a number  of  years.  He  died  June  28,  1671.  Isaac  Stearns 
married  Mary  Barker,  who  died  April  2,  1677,  a daughter  of  John  and 
Margaret  Barker,  of  Stoke,  Nayland  Parish,.  Suffolkshire,  England. 
Their  children  were:  1.  Mary,  baptized  at  Nayland,  January  6,  1626, 

and  married  (first),  July  9,  1646,  in  Woburn,  Isaac  Learned,  and  (sec- 
ond) John  Burge,  of  Weymouth.  2.  Hannah,  baptized  in  England, 
October  5,  1628,  and  married,  December  25,  1650,  Henry  Freeman.  3. 
John,  born  about  1631.  4.  Isaac,  of  whom  further.  5.  Sarah,  born  Sep- 
tember 22,  1635,  and  married,  June  7,  1655,  Deacon  Samuel  Stone.  6. 
Samuel,  born  April  24,  1638,  and  died  August  3,  1683.  7-  Elizabeth, 
born  in  1640,  married,  April  13,  1664,  Samuel  Manning.  8.  Abigail, 
married  April  27,  1666,  Deacon  John  Morse. 

II.  Isaac  (2)  Stearns,  second  son  of  Isaac  (1)  and  Mary  (Barker) 

Stearns,  was  born  January  6,  1633,  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  made  a freeman  in  1665.  He  settled  in  Cambridge  Farms,  now  Lex- 
ington, where  he  died  August  29,  1676.  He  married,  June  24,  1660, 
Sarah  Beers,  a daughter  of  Captain  Richard  and  Elizabeth  Beers.  Cap- 
tain Beers  was  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Watertown  and  com- 
manded a company  during  the  King  Philip’s  War,  being  killed  in  battle 
with  the  Indians  at  Northfield,  Massachusetts,  September  4,  1675.  The 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stearns  were:  1.  Sarah.  2.  Mary.  3.  Isaac. 

4.  Samuel,  of  whom  further.  5.  Abigail.  6.  John. 

III.  Samuel  Stearns  was  born  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  January 
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ii,  1668,  a son  of  Isaac  (2)  and  Sarah  (Beers)  Stearns,  and  was  killed 
by  a falling  tree,  November  19,  1721.  He  served  as  tithingman  and 
assessor  of  Lexington  for  several  years.  His  wife  was  Phebe,  and  after 
his  death  removed  with  some  of  her  children  to  Littleton,  Massachusetts. 
They  were  the  parents  of:  1.  Sarah,  born  January  15,  1697.  2.  Mary, 

born  January  27,  1699.  3.  Abigail,  born  February  8,  1700.  4.  Samuel, 
born  March  7,  1702.  5.  Ruth,  born  May  25,  1704.  6.  Phebe,  born 

February  23,  1706.  7.  Rebecca,  born  April  15,  1708.  8.  Thomas,  born 
July  4,  1710.  9.  John,  of  whom  further.  10.  Joseph,  born  April  15, 

1715.  11.  Benjamin,  born  July  6,  1718. 

IV.  Captain  John  Stearns,  a son  of  Samuel  and  Phebe  Stearns,  was 

born  July  23,  1712.  For  a year  after  his  marriage  he  lived  in  Dedham, 
Massachusetts,  and  thereafter  removed  to  Attleboro,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  most  substantial  and  respected  citizens.  He  served  as  town  treas- 
urer and  was  representative  of  the  town  to  the  general  court  in  1775  and 
1776.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  he  held  a commission  as 
captain  of  the  militia,  but  was  too  old  for  active  service  in  the  field. 
Flowever,  he  sent  one  of  his  sons  to  the  army  and  likewise  loaned  the 
government  two  thousand  dollars  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
He  received  his  pay  in  Continental  currency,  which  was  valueless,  and 
on  a Thanksgiving  gathering  of  the  family,  he  burned  the  money  in  their 
presence,  saying:  “There  is  money,  the  best  invested  of  any  I have 

ever  spent  for  you.”  Captain  Stearns  married  (first),  August  11,  1736, 
Rebecca  Dean,  born  July  29,  1715,  and  died  in  1756,  a daughter  of  John 
and  Hannah  Dean.  Captain  Stearns  married  (second)  Widow  Molly 
(Corey)  Pattee,  born  August  24,  1724,  in  Chelmsford,  Massachusetts, 
a daughter  of  John  and  Ruth  (Keyes)  Corey.  The  children  of  the  first 
marriage  were.  1.  Rebecca,  born  November  7,  1737.  2.  Phebe,  born 

February  25,  1739.  3.  Ruth,  of  whom  further.  4.  Hannah,  born  May 
25>  :743-  5-  Mary,  born  July  29,  1745.  6.  Samuel,  born  October  17, 

1747.  7.  Lydia,  born  October  3,  1749.  8.  Joseph,  born  October  7,  1751. 
9.  John,  born  September  27,  1753.  10.  Isaac,  born  January  7,  1756. 

The  children  of  the  second  marriage:  1.  Job,  died  young.  2.  Abigail, 

married  to  Lemuel  Stratton,  of  Foxboro,  Massachusetts. 

V.  Ruth  Stearns,  third  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Rebecca 
(Dean)  Stearns,  was  born  November  13,  1740,  in  Attleboro  and  became 
the  wife  of  Samuel  Slack,  of  Pawtucket.  They  were  the  parents  of  a 
daughter,  Mary  Slack,  who  married  Josiah  Miller.  (See  Miller  VIII.) 
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(The  Monro  (Monroe)  Line) 

Arms — Or,  an  eagle’s  head  erased  gules  holding  in  the  beak  a laurel  branch,  vert. 

Crest — An  eagle  perching  or. 

Motto — Non  inferiora.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Monroe  family  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  numerously  and  very 
conspicuously  represented  in  that  State  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
records  of  the  State  do  not  show  the  origin  of  the  family,  which  was 
probably  located  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  particularly  in  Swansea, 
which  adjoins  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  Of  the  family  in 
America,  the  first  known  progenitor  is  believed  to  be  John  Monroe. 

I.  John  Monroe  and  his  wife,  Mehitable,  probably  came  from  Swan- 
sea, and  settled  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 

II.  John  (2)  Monroe,  a son  of  John  and  Mehitable  Monroe,  was  born 

about  1694  and  resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  A brother  Joseph  was  the  first  child  whose  birth  was  recorded  in 
Bristol.  John  Monroe  married  Elizabeth,  who  died  December  9,  1743. 
Their  children  were:  1.  Ebenezer,  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and 

died  young.  2.  Joseph,  born  March  20,  1720.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom 

further.  4.  Jeremiah,  born  June  24,  1724.  5.  William,  born  May  16, 
1726.  6.  John,  born  July  26,  1728.  7.  George,  born  September  22, 
1730.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  February  7,  1733.  9.  Ebenezer,  born  May 

9,  1736.  10.  Thankful,  born  October  11,  1738. 

III.  Dr.  Thomas  Monroe  was  born  May  16,  1722,  in  Bristol,  Rhode 

Island,  a son  of  John  (2)  and  Elizabeth  Monroe,  and  probably  lived  in 
Swansea  during  his  early  life.  Thereafter  he  lived  for  a short  time  in 
Warren,  Rhode  Island,  and  later  returned  to  Bristol.  He  served  in  the 
Continental  Army  during  the  War  for  Independence,  and  was  taken 
prisoner,  being  confined  aboard  the  prison  ship  “Jersey”  in  New  York 
Harbor.  He  died  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  where  a monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  He  had  married,  in  St.  Michael’s  Episcopal 
Church,  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  December  6,  1760,  Sarah  Pearce,  born 
December  21,  1742,  in  Bristol,  a daughter  of  William  and  Lydia 
(Brown)  Pearce.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  were  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  1.  William,  born  in  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  May  8,  1762. 

2.  Thomas,  born  in  Warren,  January  18,  1765.  3.  Bateman,  born  in 

Warren,  June  8,  1767.  4.  George,  of  whom  further. 

IV.  Captain  George  Monroe,  a son  of  Dr.  Thomas  and  Sarah 
(Pearce)  Monroe,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  July  7,  1770,  and 
died  there  December  2,  1832.  He  was  a commander  of  vessels  sailing 
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from  Bristol.  He  married,  about  1800,  in  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island, 
Elizabeth  Borden,  born  in  that  town,  February  23,  1777,  a daughter  of 
William  and  Sybil  (Smith)  Borden.  (See  Borden  V.)  Their  children 
were:  1.  Francis  Salter,  born  at  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  2.  Ephriam. 

3.  Lydia  Brown.  4.  Caroline.  5.  Elizabeth,  of  whom  further.  6.  Ann 
Russell,  married  to  Nathaniel  Bowen  Cooke,  the  eminent  pedagogue  and 
educator. 

V.  Elisabeth  Monroe  was  born  December  11,  1810,  baptized  in  Bris- 
tol, June  9,  1811,  and  died  March  4,  1907.  She  married  Horace  Miller, 
of  Pawtucket.  (See  Miller  IX.)  During  her  life  she  was  active  in 
church  work  and  her  loyalty  to  the  affairs  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ably  seconded  the  contributions  and  endeavors  of  her 
husband. 

(The  Borden  Line) 

Taking  the  family  name  from  the  locality  in  which  it  settled,  the 
name  Borden  is  used  to  designate  a parish  in  County  Kent,  near  Sitting- 
bourne,  and  the  first  record  of  members  of  this  family  appears  in  the 
Plundred  Rolls  of  1273.  Such  forms  are  found  as  Bordon,  Bordun  and 
Borden,  the  latter  of  which  is  the  original  spelling.  Of  the  family  in 
America,  Richard  Borden,  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  Portsmouth, 
Rhode  Island,  was  the  first  progenitor. 

7.  Richard  Borden,  a son  of  John  Borden,  was  born  in  County  Kent, 
England,  in  1601,  and  came  to  New  England  in  the  ship  “Elizabeth  and 
Ann”  in  1635,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two  children.  In  1638  he 
went  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  that  town,  being  admitted  as  a freeman  in  1641.  Subse- 
quently he  held  several  public  offices,  including  that  of  deputy  to  the  gen- 
eral court.  He  worshipped  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellows,  he  exemplified  to  a high  degree  the  principles 
of  that  faith.  He  died  in  Portsmouth  in  1671  and  his  wife  in  1688.  Their 
children  were:  1.  Thomas,  born  in  England.  2.  Francis,  born  in  Eng- 

land. 3.  Matthew,  born  in  Portsmouth.  May,  1638,  the  first  native  white 
child  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  4.  John,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Joseph,  born  in  1643.  6.  Sarah,  born  in  1644.  7.  Samuel,  born  in  1645. 
8.  Benjamin,  born  in  1649.  9-  Annie,  born  in  1654. 

II.  John  Borden,  a son  of  Richard  and  Joan  Borden,  was  born  in 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  September,  1640,  and  died  there  June  4, 
1716.  He  married,  December  25,  1670,  Mary  Earl,  born  in  Portsmouth. 
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1655,  and  died  in  17 34.  Their  children  were:  1.  Richard,  born  Octo- 
ber 24,  1671,  and  died  July  12,  1732.  2.  John,  born  in  1675,  married 

Sarah  Earl,  of  Portsmouth.  3.  Annie,  born  May  30,  1678,  married 
Benjamin  Chase,  of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  4.  Joseph,  born  December 
3,  1680,  married  Sarah  Brownell,  of  Portsmouth.  5.  Thomas,  of  whom 
further.  6.  Hope,  born  March  3,  1684,  and  married  William  Olney,  Jr., 
of  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  7.  William,  born  August  15,  1689,  married 
Alice  Hall,  of  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island.  8.  Benjamin,  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia. 9.  Mary. 

III.  Thomas  Borden  was  born  December  3,  1682,  in  Portsmouth, 

Rhode  Island,  a son  of  John  and  Mary  (Earl)  Borden,  and  passed  his 
life  in  that  town,  where  he  died  in  1745.  He  operated  the  Bristol  ferry 
for  many  years,  and  was  a prosperous  and  respected  citizen.  He  mar- 
ried (first),  April  18,  1717,  Catherine  Hull,  born  February  23,  1689,  ’n 
Jamestown,  a daughter  of  John  and  Alice  (Teddeman)  Hull.  He  mar- 
ried (second),  October  4,  1725,  Mary  Briggs,  born  July  1,  1708,  a 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Briggs,  a descendant  of  John  Briggs,  one 
of  the  founders  of  Portsmouth.  The  children  of  the  second  marriage 
were:  1.  Job,  born  February  16,  1727.  2.  John,  born  May  12,  1729.  3. 
Mary,  born  January  1,  1731.  4.  Joseph,  born  August  12,  1733.  5. 

Sarah,  born  April  29,  1738.  6.  William,  of  whom  further.. 

(‘Weld-Borden  Family,”  pp.  70,  71.) 

IV.  William  Borden,  the  youngest  child  of  Thomas  and  Mary 

(Briggs)  Borden,  was  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  January  25,  1741, 
and  died  there  in  1803.  He  inherited  with  his  brother  Joseph,  the  father’s 
land  on  Hog  Island,  where  he  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He 
married,  November  25,  1765,  Sybil  Smith,  of  Portsmouth.  They  were 
the  parents  of:  1.  Hervey,  born  March  13,  1767,  Portsmouth.  2. 

Thomas.  3.  Smith.  4.  Abraham.  5.  Sybil.  6.  Phebe.  7.  Elizabeth, 
of  whom  further.  8.  Mary. 

V.  Elizabeth  Borden,  a daughter  of  William  and  Sybil  (Smith) 
Borden,  was  born  February  23,  1777,  and  became  the  wife  of  Captain 
George  Monroe.  (See  Monroe  IV  and  Miller  IX.) 
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Frank  Lester  Brown 

By  John  R.  Lewis,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

MONGST  the  families  that  have  played  an  important  part  in 
in  the  history  and  development  of  this  country’s  iron  and 
steel  industry,  few  have  been  more  notable  than  that  of 
Brown.  For  four  generations  representatives  of  this  family 
have  been  prominently  active  in  this,  one  of  the  basic  industries  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  respect  to  the  building  up  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  that  section  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Mahoning 
Valley  and  even  more  particularly  in  connection  with  the  industry’s 
development  in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  There  the  name  of  Brown  is  still 
identified  with  this  industry,  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Republic  Iron  & 
Steel  Company  bearing  the  name  of  Brown  and  being  known  as  the 
Brown-Bonnell  Works,  a name  which  it  acquired  as  long  ago  as  1855. 
But  the  first  member  of  the  family  to  become  active  in  this  country  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  made  his  influence  felt  much  earlier,  his  activities 
dating  back  some  forty  years  and  commencing  soon  after  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found,  chronologically  arranged,  the 
record  of  this  family  and  especially  of  those  of  its  members  who,  through 
several  generations,  were  active  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is  a 
record,  impressive  not  only  because  of  the  fact  that  it  tells  a story  of 
constant  hard  work,  frequently  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  obstacles,  a 
story  of  clean  living  and  high  purpose,  a story  of  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  who  were  notable  amongst  the  industrial  pioneers  of  this  country, 
but  also  because  this  story  forms  an  important  and  historically  interest- 
ing part  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
the  United  States. 


(The  Family  in  America) 

John  Brown,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late  Frank  Lester  Brown, 
was  the  first  of  the  family  to  settle  in  America.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1816.  Prior  to  this  he  had  acquired  a very  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  iron  industry  by  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  both  England  and  Wales. 
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He  was  one  of  that  small  group  of  English  experts  who  really  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  present  magnitude  of  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry 
and  to  whom  this  country  owes  a great  debt.  Locating  at  first  in  Mary- 
land, where  he  helped  to  build  the  Ellicott  Mills  near  Baltimore,  his 
reputation  spread  quickly  and  his  services  were  in  constant  demand.  He 
was  called  upon  to  help  in  building  and  managing  other  new  iron  mills, 
including  those  at  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania;  Mont  Alto,  in  Franklin 
County,  Pennsylvania;  Antietam,  Maryland;  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania; 
New  Castle,  Pennsylvania ; and  in  various  parts  of  what  was  then  called 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  was  a man  of  great  energy  and  determination 
and  of  sterling  character.  These  qualities,  as  well  as  his  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  iron  business,  he  handed  on  to  his  sons,  four  of  whom  became 
prominent  in  the  iron  industry  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown 
died  after  a long  life  of  hard  work  and  great  usefulness  at  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1865. 

John  Brown,  before  coming  to  the  United  States,  had  married  Eliza- 
beth Swain.  Both  her  father  and  her  brother  were  clergymen,  the  former 
in  the  Methodist  Church,  the  latter,  Reverend  Joseph  Swain,  in  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  where  he  was  also  known  as  the  composer  of  the  Walworth 
hymns.  Like  her  husband  Mrs.  Brown  was  of  a deeply  religious  nature 
and  it  is  reported  that  Bishop  Scott,  a famous  divine  of  that  period,  said 
that  he  had  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  ripe  a Christian  character  as  that 
possessed  by  her.  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain)  Brown  were  the  parents 
of  seven  children:  1.  Joseph  Henry,  of  whom  further.  2.  Nathaniel  E., 
of  whom  further.  3.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  4.  Thomas  S.,  of  whom 
further.  5.  John.  6.  Edmund.  7.  A daughter,  who  became  Mrs. 
Beaver. 

Brown  Arms — Sable,  three  lions  passant  between  two  bendlets  argent,  and  as  many 
trefoils  slipped  ermine. 

Crest — A buck’s  head  sable,  attired  or,  issuing  from  a crown  paly  gold. 

Motto — Si  sit  prudentia.  (Burke:  “General  Armory.”) 

Joseph  Henry  Brown,  oldest  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain) 
Brown,  was  born  before  his  parents  came  from  their  native  England  to 
this  country,  July  24,  1810,  in  Glamorganshire,  Wales.  He  was,  literally 
speaking,  brought  up  in  the  iron  industry,  both  his  grandfather  and  his 
father  having  been  active  in  it.  He  came  to  this  country  with  his  par- 
ents as  a small  boy  and  lived  at  first  near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where 
his  father  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  iron  mills.  Later  he  lived  in 
various  other  towns,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  his  father’s  work 
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took  the  family.  His  formal  schooling  was  limited,  but  his  great  desire 
for  knowledge  and  a naturally  fine  mind  enabled  him  to  acquire  a good 
education  in  later  years  by  home  study.  Under  the  helpful  and  inspir- 
ing expert  guidance  of  his  father  he  began  at  an  early  age  to  learn  the 
iron  business.  When  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  became  manager 
of  the  iron  mills  at  Mount  Alto,  Pennsylvania.  Later  he  was  connected 
with  similar  establishments  at  Antietam,  Maryland,  and  at  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania.  In  1839  he  went  to  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  and  there 
became  manager  and  part  owner  of  an  iron  mill.  Sixteen  years  later  this 
plant  was  burned  down  completely,  and  Mr.  Brown  lost  practically  all 
he  owned.  With  characteristic  courage  and  determination  he  immedi- 
ately commenced  to  rebuild  his  fortunes.  Together  with  several  of  his 
brothers  and  another  associate,  William  Bonnell,  he  formed,  in  1855, 
the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  a brief  history  of 
which  will  be  found  in  this  work,  following  the  record  of  his  own  activi- 
ties and  of  those  of  his  three  brothers,  who  were  associated  in  business 
with  him.  He  became  president  of  this  company  at  the  time  of  its  organi- 
zation and  continued  to  fill  this  office  with  great  ability  until  the  several 
founders  of  the  company  sold  their  interests  to  Herbert  Ayers,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  1879.  Together  with  William  Bonnell  and  Messrs.  Samuel, 
George  W.  and  Charles  B.  Hale  and  Joseph  T.  Torrence,  of  Chicago, 
Joseph  H.  Brown  built  the  Joseph  H.  Brown  Iron  & Steel  Works  of 
South  Chicago,  Illinois,  which  were  later  sold  to  the  Calumet  Iron  & 
Steel  Company.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cleveland 
Brown  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  iron  merchants,  as  well  as  of  the 
Mahoning  National  Bank,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  of  which,  and  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Youngstown,  he  was  a director.  One  of  the 
leading  experts  in  his  line,  he  was  the  inventor  of  a number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  making  of  iron,  none  of  which,  however,  he  ever  patented. 
One  of  these  was  the  method  of  manufacturing  nails  with  the  fibre  of 
the  iron  running  lengthwise  instead  of  crosswise,  and  this  proved  such 
an  improvement  over  the  older  process  that  cut  nails  have  been  made 
in  this  manner  ever  since.  He  also  built  one  of  the  first  two  closed-top 
blast  furnaces  in  this  country,  the  other  being  under  construction  at  the 
same  time,  without  his  being  aware  of  this  fact,  and  thereby  he  changed 
the  entire  blast  furnace  practice  in  this  country.  In  1875,  after  he  had 
built  the  South  Chicago  mills,  already  mentioned,  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
but  after  their  sale  he  returned  again  to  Youngstown.  During  his  resi- 
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dence  in  Chicago  he  was  president  of  the  Tariff  League  of  America.  He 
was  a man  of  brilliant  mind  and  well  informed  on  political  economy  and 
as  a result  his  opinions  and  advice  were  frequently  sought  and  followed 
by  men  in  public  life.  He  was  also  often  called  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress  in  Washington,  which  at  all  times  gladly 
heard  his  views  on  economic  and  industrial  problems.  A faithful  mem- 
ber of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Youngstown,  to  the  sup- 
port of  which  he  constantly  and  generously  contributed,  all  other  worthy 
benevolent  institutions  in  Youngstown,  likewise,  could  always  count 
upon  his  interest  and  support,  which  were  always  given  unostenta- 
tiously. He  died  at  his  home  in  Youngstown,  November  17,  1886,  hav- 
ing been  predeceased  by  his  wife  in  June,  1886. 

Mr.  Brown  married,  in  1832,  Susanna  Oellig,  a daughter  of  Dr. 
John  Oellig,  a prominent  physician  of  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  were  the  parents  of  eight  children  : 1 . Mary  Jane,  who  married 
Edwin  J.  Warner.  2.  Elizabeth  Swain,  who  married  William  Powers.  3. 
Susannah  A.,  who  married  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Felton.  4.  Joseph  Henry,  Jr., 
Avho  died  in  early  manhood.  5.  J.  Oellig,  who  died  in  1915.  6.  Edmond 
L-,  of  whom  further.  7 and  8.  Emily  and  Ella,  twins,  now  residents  of 
Florida. 

Edmond  L.  Brown,  youngest  son  of  Joseph  Henry  and  Susanna 
(Oellig)  Brown,  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  November  24, 
1851.  He  has  spent  a greater  part  of  his  life  in  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
where  for  many  years  he  was  identified  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
being  connected  with  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  of  which  his  father 
was  president.  Later  Mr.  Brown  became  president  of  the  Ohio  Powder 
Company  of  Youngstown  and  also  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  respect 
to  the  Mahoning  National  Bank,  which  his  father  had  helped  to  found. 
In  1878  he  married  Laura  Belle  McLain,  of  Brookville,  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children,  Lydia  McLain  Brown,  who 
married  George  E.  Dudley,  and  Edmond  S.  Brown.  In  recent  years  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  have  made  their  home  in  California. 

Nathaniel  E.  Brozvn,  second  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain) 
Brown,  and  grandfather  of  the  late  Frank  Lester  Brown,  was  born  at 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania,  in  1823.  Like  his  father  and  his  three 
brothers  he  commenced  early  in  life  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  iron  business.  He  first  laid  the  foundations  of  this  knowledge  under 
the  guidance  of  his  father  in  iron  mills  in  Franklin  County,  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  and  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania.  Later  he  spent  some  years  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the  Lake  Erie  Iron  Works,  after  which  he  was 
connected  for  some  time  with  the  iron  mills  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  As 
the  result  of  these  various  connections  he  acquired  an  exceptionally 
broad  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  iron  manufacturing  business  and  he 
became  known  as  an  expert  in  all  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  making 
of  iron.  This  knowledge  enabled  him  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
founding,  operation,  management  and  development  of  the  Brown,  Bon- 
nell  Company,  of  Youngstown.  This  company,  of  which  a brief  his- 
tory will  be  given  in  following  paragraphs,  he  helped  to  organize,  in  1855, 
together  with  his  brothers,  Joseph  Henry,  Richard  and  Thomas  S.  Brown 
and  William  Bonnell.  From  then  on,  until  he  and  his  associates  sold 
their  interests,  in  1879,  he  was  actively  connected  with  this  company  and 
bore  his  full  share  in  its  development.  The  result  of  his  work  and  that 
of  his  brothers  was  not  only  the  building  up  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Com- 
pany into  one  of  the  leading  iron  mills  in  the  United  States  of  that  period, 
but  also  brought  great  expansion  and  increased  prosperity  to  the  city  of 
Youngstown,  where  Nathaniel  E.  Brown  and  his  brothers  were  for 
many  years  amongst  the  most  influential  and  respected  members  of  the 
community.  Especially  during  the  early  years  of  the  enterprise,  when 
its  development  had  to  face  many  difficulties  and  obstacles,  did  Mr. 
Brown’s  energy,  versatility  and  industry  contribute  materially  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking,  and  his  name,  together  with  that  of  his 
brothers,  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  this  country’s  iron  industry  as 
one  of  those  pioneer  iron  masters,  who  then  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
industry’s  present  greatness.  Like  his  brothers,  Nathaniel  E.  Brown, 
throughout  his  long  residence  in  Youngstown,  took  an  active  part  and  a 
deep  interest  in  the  religious,  educational  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
the  city,  which  could  always  count  upon  his  support.  After  a long  life 
of  hard  and  useful  work  he  died  at  Youngstown  in  1883.  As  a young 
man,  prior  to  his  coming  to  Youngstown,  he  had  married  Jane  W. 
Squier,  a daughter  of  James  Squier.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  the 
parents  of  five  children:  1.  James  A.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Frank  L. 
3.  Charles  B.  4.  A daughter,  who  married  T.  J.  Nicholl.  5.  A daugh- 
ter, who  married  William  Smith. 

Richard  Brown,  third  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain)  Brown, 
was  born  at  Ellicott  Mills,  Maryland,  November  27,  1824.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town  and  of  other  towns  in  Penn- 
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sylvania,  to  which  his  father’s  work  brought  the  family  from  time  to  time. 
Like  his  brothers,  he  learned  the  iron  manufacturing  business  under  the 
tutelage  of  his  father,  beginning  to  work  in  iron  mills  at  an  early  age. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  came  to  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  which  town  his  older  brothers,  Joseph  Henry  and  Nathaniel  E. 
Brown,  had  preceded  him.  There  he  took  a position  in  an  iron  mill  as  a 
roll  turner,  working  long  hours  and  receiving  only  small  pay.  Some- 
what later  he  found  employment  in  the  Orizaba  Rolling  Mill,  of  which 
his  oldest  brother,  Joseph  Henry  Brown,  was  then  a part  owner  and 
manager.  Here,  too,  he  worked  at  roll  turning,  and,  being  of  great 
industry  and  strength,  he  frequently  worked  as  many  as  twelve  hours  a 
day  and  sometimes  longer,  in  order  to  increase  his  earnings.  Marrying, 
in  1849,  he  went  to  England  with  his  bride,  partly  to  visit  the  native 
country  of  his  parents  and  partly  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  processes 
used  in  the  iron  mills  in  England  and  Wales.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  settled  for  some  years  at  New  Castle  and  there  joined  his 
brothers  in  the  iron  manufacturing  business.  Like  them  he  lost  prac- 
tically all  he  owned,  when  the  mill,  in  which  they  were  interested,  burned 
down  in  1855.  He  then  joined  them  and  William  Bonnell  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  in  Youngstown,  in  the  active 
operation  of  which  he  shared  with  his  brothers,  until  they  all  sold  their 
interests  in  1879.  However,  he  was  also  interested  in  numerous  other 
important  business  enterprises,  including  iron  works  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  in  Plamilton,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  as  well  as  coal  mines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  district.  He  also  made  investments  in  several  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  Youngstown,  helping  thereby  still  further  in  the 
development  of  that  town.  Eventually,  in  1891,  he  retired  from  active 
participation  in  business  and  after  that  he  spent  his  winters  at  his  country 
residence  in  Florida. 

Though  naturally  his  large  and  varied  investments  continuously 
made  heavy  demands  on  his  time  and  energy,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  was 
never  too  busy  with  his  own  affairs  to  give  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
civic,  religious  and  benevolent  institutions.  These  benefited  not  only  by 
his  personal  interest,  but  also  constantly  received  generous  financial  sup- 
port from  him.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a man  of  large  means,  he 
personally  lived  a very  frugal  and  unpretentious  life,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  better  able  to  do  things  for  others,  and  it  was  not  unusual 
with  him  to  restrict  even  these  simple  expenditures  for  his  own  needs 
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rather  than  to  cut  short  any  of  his  benevolent  activities.  He  was  a man 
of  very  cheerful  and  happy  disposition,  with  a strong  sense  of  humor  and 
capable  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the  humorous  side  of  life  under  all  circum- 
stances. For  twenty  years  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School 
of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  took 
a leading  part  for  many  years  in  other  ways,  too.  It  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  and  generosity  that  this  church  was  able  to  build  a handsome 
new  stone  edifice  in  1883.  At  that  time  the  officials  of  the  church  were 
about  to  give  up  their  plan  to  build  a new  church,  finding  it  apparently 
impossible  to  secure  sufficient  financial  support  for  such  an  enterprise. 
With  characteristic  liberality  and  energy  Mr.  Brown  interested  himself 
in  the  undertaking.  He  volunteered  to  supervise  the  construction  per- 
sonally and  to  provide  whatever  money  might  be  necessary,  if  the  church 
would  raise  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  $35,000.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  present  building  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  at  the 
corner  of  Front  and  Phelps  streets,  was  built,  and  it  will  always  stand  as 
a monument  to  his  generosity  and  energy.  Many  other  Methodist 
churches  in  the  Mahoning  Valley,  too,  had  in  him  one  of  their  staunchest 
and  most  liberal  supporters,  and  even  churches  of  other  denominations 
found  in  him  a sincere  friend  and  well  wisher.  The  Youngstown  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  another  institution  which  profited  by 
his  generosity,  his  contributions  to  it  consisting  of  both  money  and  real 
estate.  He  also  took  a deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the  Youngs- 
town Public  Library,  which  he  enabled  to  occupy  what  had  previously 
been  his  own  residence  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Front  and  Market 
streets,  now  occupied  by  the  southern  portion  of  the  courthouse.  Still 
another  direction  in  which  he  was  prominently  active,  was  in  connection 
with  the  prohibition  movement.  This  was  then  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  required  considerable  courage  to  support  it  as  openly  and  extensively 
as  Mr.  Brown  did.  To  it  he  gave  freely  of  his  means  and  time  and  it 
was  largely  due  to  him  that  its  supporters  were  able  to  engage  in  an 
extensive  educational  campaign.  These  various  activities  were  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Brown  not  only  because  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  help 
others,  but  also,  or  perhaps,  chiefly,  because  he  possessed  a deeply  sin- 
cere religious  nature.  He  permitted  no  day  to  pass  without  reading  the 
Bible,  and  family  prayers  were  a regular  feature  of  his  daily  life. 

Richard  Brown  married,  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  December 
27,  1849,  Henrietta  A.  Chenoweth,  whom  he  had  met  soon  after  coming 
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to  New  Castle,  both  being  active  in  the  same  Sunday  school,  and  who 
shared,  throughout  their  long  and  unusually  happy  married  life,  to  an 
exceptional  degree,  her  husband’s  religious,  benevolent  and  civic  inter- 
ests. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  had  no  children,  but  found  compensation  in 
taking  a more  than  ordinary  interest  in  their  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews,  three  of  whom  were  members  of  their  household.  Surrounded 
by  them  they  were  able  to  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  at 
Youngstown,  in  1899.  How  greatly  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were 
beloved  by  their  fellow-citizens  found  expression  by  the  affectionate 
name  by  which  they  were  known  to  a very  large  number  of  their  friends, 
who  habitually  addressed  them  as  “Uncle  Richard”  and  “Aunt  Hetty.” 

Thomas  S.  Brown,  fourth  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain) 
Brown,  was  born  at  Mont  Alto,  Franklin  County,  Pennsylvania,  August 
28,  1829.  As  his  older  brothers,  he  began  early  in  life  to  learn  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  making  of  iron,  receiving  much  of  his 
knowledge  of  them  from  his  father.  In  his  youth  he  lived  for  some  time 
at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  and  there  worked  in  the  iron  mills,  with 
which  his  older  brothers  were  connected  and  of  which  they  were  part 
owners.  After  these  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1855,  he  came  to  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  and  there,  together  with  his  brothers,  Joseph  Henry,  Nathan- 
iel E.,  and  Richard  Brown  and  with  William  Bonnell,  helped  to  organize 
the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company.  After  its  organization  he  did  his  full 
share  in  furthering  its  development.  He  was  especially  expert  in  the 
rolling  branch  of  the  business  and  in  that  particular  field  proved  himself 
of  great  value  in  the  management  and  building  up  of  the  plant,  owned 
by  him  and  his  brothers.  Pie  continued  to  be  connected  with  the  com- 
pany until  1879,  when  the  Ayers  interests  bought  out  the  Brown  brothers. 
Shortly  after  that  he  left  Youngstown  and  went  to  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
near  which  city  he  acquired  important  interests  in  marble  quarries  at 
Concord.  These  he  managed  with  notable  success,  giving  employment 
to  some  three  hundred  people.  He  died  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  March 
1 7,  1885. 

Mr.  Brown  married,  at  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1850,  Frances 
Harris,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  five  children : Maria,  Richard, 

Plerbert,  Fannie,  and  Carrie  Brown. 

The  Brozvn,  Bonnell  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  of  the 
oldest  industrial  establishments  of  that  city,  and  to  a great  extent  the 
basis  on  which  Youngstown’s  modern  prosperity  and  importance  as  a 
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centre  of  the  iron  industry  has  been  built,  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to 
the  efforts,  energy  and  vision  of  four  members  of  the  Brown  family. 
These  were  four  brothers:  Joseph  Henry,  Nathaniel  E.,  Richard,  and 
Thomas  S.  Brown,  all  sons  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Swain)  Brown. 
They  came  to  Youngstown  in  1855,  after  the  iron  mills  in  New  Castle, 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  they  were  part  owners  and  with  the  management 
of  which  they  had  been  connected  for  a number  of  years,  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  There  they  became  interested  in  a rolling  mill,  which 
then  was  not  in  active  operation,  and,  together  with  William  Bonnell, 
they  formed  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company  and  acquired  this  property. 

The  history  of  the  original  plant  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company, 
locally  known  as  the  “old  mill,”  dates  back  to  1846.  In  that  year  a group 
of  Youngstown  men,  consisting  of  Henry  Manning,  William  Rice,  Henry 
Heaseley,  Hugh  B.  Wick,  Henry  Wick,  Jr.,  Caleb  B.  Wick,  James  Dan- 
gerfield,  Harvey  Fuller,  Robert  W.  Taylor,  Isaac  Powers,  and  James 
McEwen,  built  what  was  then  called  the  Youngstown  Rolling  Company. 
It  was  situated  on  the  land  now  occupied  by  the  Republic  Iron  & Steel 
Company,  running  from  Market  Street  Bridge  to  the  Bessemer  plant. 
It  was  equipped  with  eight  nail  cutting  machines,  four  puddling  furnaces, 
two  heating  furnaces,  one  annealing  furnace,  one  muck  bar  train,  one 
ten-inch  bar  train,  and  one  nail  plate  mill.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  men  who  organized  the  company  were  able  and  energetic,  the  ven- 
ture was  not  a success,  partly  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  skilled 
workmen.  After  running  a short  time,  it  was  shut  down  and  remained 
idle  until  1855. 

When  the  four  Brown  brothers  first  came  to  Youngstown  in  1855  to 
inspect  the  plant  of  the  Youngstown  Rolling  Company  with  the  view  of 
purchasing  it,  it  was  their  intention  to  remove  it  to  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  city  they  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  iron  rolling 
and  milling  business.  Though  they  were  all  four  highly  expert  in  the 
various  processes  of  iron  manufacture,  their  actual  cash  resources  at  that 
time  were  very  small,  because  they  had  lost  practically  all  they  owned, 
when  their  New  Castle  mill  had  been  burned  down.  Noting  this  fact 
and  knowing  also  the  high  reputation  of  the  four  brothers  for  expert- 
ness as  iron  masters  and  for  integrity  as  business  men,  the  previous 
owners  expressed  their  willingness  to  sell  their  plant  on  very  equitable 
terms,  provided  the  new  owners  would  agree  not  to  move  the  plant,  but 
to  resume  its  operation  in  Youngstown.  The  terms  of  sale,  to  which  the 
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four  brothers  and  their  partner,  William  Bonnell,  hound  themselves, 
called  for  a total  payment  of  $100,000,  payable  in  four  annual  install- 
ments of  $25,000  each.  Though  the  mill  was  in  a very  neglected  condi- 
tion, requiring  much  labor  and  money  to  put  it  in  order,  the  deal  was 
concluded.  Repairs  commenced  at  once.  To  overcome  the  shortage  of 
skilled  labor,  the  Brown  brothers  brought  forty  skilled  iron  workers, 
who  had  worked  for  them  before,  from  New  Castle,  conveying  them  and 
their  families  from  that  town  by  stage  and  canal  boats.  In  the  begin- 
ning the  new  firm  of  Brown,  Bonnell  Company  had  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  it  was  only  by  indomitable  perseverance  and  courage 
that  the  mill  was  kept  going.  During  these  difficult  years  the  four 
brothers  shared  the  many  worries  connected  with  the  development  of  the 
business,  and  all  of  them  took  an  active  part  in  the  operating  and  man- 
aging of  the  plant.  In  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  energetic  firm  suc- 
ceeded in  living  up  to  the  contract  it  had  made  with  the  previous  owners, 
and  the  purchase  price  was  paid  in  full  in  the  time  specified.  The  firm 
became  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  products  and  for  its  strict  adher- 
ence to  fair  dealing  and  before  long  it  had  grown  so  greatly  that  it 
became  the  second  largest  mill  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  The 
individual  share,  which  each  of  the  four  brothers  had  in  the  development 
of  this  historic  and  famous  iron  mill,  has  already  been  related  in  greater 
detail  in  those  sections  of  this  work  which  are  given  over  to  the  indi- 
vidual record  of  the  life  and  achievement  of  the  four  Brown  brothers. 

After  the  first  few  years  of  gaining  a foothold  had  been  passed,  a 
period  of  expansion  and  improvement  set  in.  In  1864  new  equipment 
was  added  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Phoenix  and  Falcon  Furnaces 
were  bought,  together  with  coal  mines.  In  1875  the  firm  was  incorpo- 
rated. By  that  time  it  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  its  equipment 
then  consisted  of  three  blast  furnaces,  fifty-four  puddling  furnaces,  eleven 
heating  furnaces,  forty  nail  machines,  bar  mills  and  other  machinery. 
Fuel  was  obtained  from  local  coal  mines  and  from  bee  hive  coke  ovens 
at  Dunbar,  Pennsylvania.  In  1879  the  plant  was  sold  to  a group  of  capi- 
talists, not  connected  with  Youngstown,  headed  by  Herbert  C.  Ayers. 
Though  these  new  interests  purchased  the  majority  of  stock  and  took 
over  the  control  and  management  of  the  company,  they  retained  its  origi- 
nal name,  which,  indeed,  is  still  officially  attached  to  the  plant  today, 
though  it  changed  ownership  again  in  later  years. 

With  the  sale  of  the  company  to  the  Ayers  interests  in  1879,  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company  by  members  of  the  Brown  family 
ceased.  However,  for  quite  a number  of  years  at  least  two  grandsons  of  one 
of  the  original  founders,  William  O.  Brown  and  Frank  Lester  Brown, 
both  sons  of  James  A.  Brown,  and  grandsons  of  Nathaniel  E.  Brown, 
remained  to  be  connected  with  the  plant  under  its  several  new  owners. 
For  this  reason  it  is  proper  that  a few  facts  should  be  included  in  this 
record  of  the  Brown  family,  pertaining  to  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
Brown,  Bonnell  Works  in  Youngstown.  The  Ayers  management  con- 
tinued in  control  until  1899,  when  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Works  became 
part  of  the  Republic  Iron  & Steel  Company,  which  still  owns  them. 
This  company  was  incorporated  in  New  Jersey,  May  3,  1899,  and  in  it 
were  merged,  besides  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  a number  of  other 
important  iron  and  steel  mills  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Under 
this  new  management,  which  also  continued  the  name  of  Brown,  Bon- 
nell Works  for  its  Youngstown  plant,  this  famous  historic  mill  con- 
tinued to  prosper  and  expand.  Naturally,  it  has  been  extensively  mod- 
ernized, and  its  products  today  are  much  more  varied  than  they  were 
during  the  Brown  management.  They  include  merchant  and  concrete 
bars,  spike  rods  and  skelp.  The  present  annual  capacity  is  in  excess  of 
500,000  tons,  and  about  50,000  kegs  of  small  railroad  and  boat  spikes 
are  produced. 

James  A.  Brown,  oldest  son  of  Nathaniel  E.  and  Jane  W.  (Squier) 
Brown,  and  father  of  William  O.  Brown  and  of  Frank  Lester  Brown, 
was  born  in  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania,  March  12,  1852.  Three  years 
after  his  birth  his  father  removed  to  Youngstown  and  there  became  one 
of  the  organizers  and  owners  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company.  Mr. 
Brown  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Youngstown,  and  as  a 
young  man  went  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  he  entered  the  banking 
business,  becoming  cashier  of  the  Kinney  National  Bank.  In  1878  he 
returned  to  Youngstown  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell 
Iron  Mills,  becoming  connected  with  the  shipping  department.  About 
two  years  later  ill  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his  work. 
Hoping  to  regain  his  health  he  removed,  in  1880,  to  Bass  Lake,  where 
he  remained  until  1886,  managing  with  much  success  a hotel  at  that 
place.  In  the  latter  year  he  returned  again  to  Youngstown  and  resumed 
his  connection  with  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Works,  which,  however,  had  in 
the  meantime  passed  out  of  the  control  of  his  family.  He  remained  with 
the  company  founded  by  his  father  and  three  uncles  until  1890.  After 
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a year’s  vacation  he  again  settled  in  Youngstown,  becoming  connected 
with  the  Youngstown  Consolidated  Gas  & Electric  Company  in  an  execu- 
tive capacity  in  its  auditing  department.  With  this  work  he  continued 
until  late  in  1903,  when  the  first  signs  of  a serious  illness,  which  finally 
resulted  in  his  death,  became  evident.  For  almost  two  years  Mr.  Brown 
fought  this  disease,  suffering  much  pain  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
period.  This  he  bore  with  the  patience  and  courage  which  were  typical 
of  him.  He  was  a man  of  great  kindliness,  always  considerate  of  others 
and  greatly  liked  and  admired  by  his  many  friends  in  Youngstown  and 
elsewhere.  For  many  years  he  was  an  active  member  of  Trinity  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  of  Youngstown,  a church  in  which  his  father  and 
his  uncles  had  also  been  active  and  which  owed  much  to  the  Brown 
family.  He  was  a member  of  the  Heptasophs.  Mr.  Brown  died  at  his 
home  in  Youngstown,  No.  231  Scott  Street,  October  28,  1905. 

At  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  in  1871,  James  A.  Brown  married  Martha 
Jane  Martin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  were  the  parents  of  two  sons:  1. 

William  O.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Frank  Lester,  of  whom  further. 

Mrs.  Martha  Jane  (Martin)  Brown,  wife  of  James  A.  Brown  and 
mother  of  William  O.  and  Frank  Lester  Brown,  was  born  at  Louisville, 
Ohio,  September  5,  1852,  a daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Martin.  She 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  her  native  town  and  after  her  mar- 
riage, in  1871,  resided  successively  at  Portsmouth,  Bass  Lake,  and 
Youngstown.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1905  she  made  her 
home  with  her  younger  son,  Frank  Lester  Brown,  first  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  later  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Brown  was  a lady 
of  great  charm  and  culture,  devoted  to  her  family  and  friends.  Like  her 
husband  she  was  active  for  many  years  in  the  work  of  Trinity  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Youngstown.  She  died  at  the  home  of  her  older 
son,  William  O.  Brown,  in  Youngstown,  July  29,  1924. 

William  O.  Brown,  older  son  of  James  A.  and  Martha  Jane  (Mar- 
tin) Brown,  and  older  brother  of  the  late  Frank  Lester  Brown,  was  born 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  March  29,  1876.  While  he  was  still  a child,  he 
came  with  his  parents  to  Youngstown,  where  he  has  spent  practically  his 
entire  life.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  grammar  and  high  schools 
of  Youngstown  and,  after  graduating  from  Rayen  High  School  in  1897, 
spent  six  years  in  the  local  iron  and  steel  mills.  That  he  should  begin 
his  business  career  in  that  particular  industry,  was  quite  natural  and 
appropriate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  E.  Brown, 
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had  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  of  Youngs- 
town, and  one  of  the  pioneer  masters  of  the  Mahoning  Valley.  Mr. 
Brown  began  his  work  in  the  iron  industry  as  a clerk  and  later  became 
chief  clerk  of  the  operating  department  of  the  Ohio  Steel  Company. 
About  1903  he  decided  to  take  up  newspaper  work  and  at  that  time 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Youngstown  “Vindicator,”  of  which  he  became 
first  assistant  business  manager  and  later  business  manager.  He  is  well- 
known  in  Ohio  journalism  and  much  of  the  present-day  influence  and 
prosperity  of  the  Youngstown  “Vindicator”  are  attributable  to  his  pro- 
gressiveness, energy  and  executive  ability.  During  the  World  War  he 
served  as  captain  and  ordnance  officer  of  the  Youngstown  Company  of 
the  Ohio  National  Guard.  He  is  a member  of  the  Youngstown  Club, 
the  Rotary  Club,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  as  well  as  of  several  Masonic  bodies,  including 
the  Youngstown  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  and  the  Ancient  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

At  Youngstown  Mr.  Brown  married,  September  9,  1903,  Alma  M. 
Maag,  a daughter  of  William  F.  and  Elizabeth  (Du  Casse)  Maag.  Mrs. 
Brown’s  father,  a native  of  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  but  a resident  of 
Youngstown  since  his  early  youth,  had  been  engaged  there  for  many 
years  as  a newspaper  publisher.  In  1887  he  bought  the  Youngstown 
“Vindicator,”  which  under  his  ownership  had  become  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  Ohio.  Mrs.  Brown’s  mother  was  a native  of  Watertown, 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  O.  Brown  are  the  parents  of  two 
children,  Elizabeth  Martha  Brown  and  James  William  Brown. 

Frank  Lester  Brown , younger  son  of  the  late  James  A.  and  Martha 
Jane  (Martin)  Brown,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  August  6,  1877. 
Soon  afterwards  the  family  moved  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  with  the  iron 
industry  of  which  city  his  family  was  prominently  identified.  It  was 
there  that  he  spent  his  boyhood,  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  in  its 
public  schools  he  received  his  education,  attending  Front  Street  Gram- 
mar School  and  Rayen  High  School,  from  which  latter  he  was  graduated 
in  1897.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Brown,  Bonnell  Company,  one  of  the  leading  industrial  establishments 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley,  and  one  of  the  most  important  iron  mills  of  this 
country.  That  he  should  have  commenced  his  business  career  with  this 
company  and  that  he  should  have  continued  to  be  identified  throughout 
his  business  life  with  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  was  especially  appro- 
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priate,  because  his  grandfather,  Nathaniel  E.  Brown,  and  three  of  his 
grand-uncles,  Joseph  Henry,  Richard,  and  Thomas  S.  Brown,  had  been 
the  founders  and  for  many  years  the  owners  of  the  Brown,  Bonnell 
Company,  and  as  such  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  development 
of  Youngstown’s  importance  as  a center  of  the  iron  industry.  Their 
father,  John  Brown,  the  great-grandfather  of  Frank  Lester  Brown,  had 
been  one  of  the  early  iron  masters  of  this  country,  and  even  before  that 
his  father,  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Brown  had  been  identi- 
fied, as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  iron 
industry  of  England  and  Wales.  Mr.  Brown  continued  to  be  connected 
with  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company  until  1911,  first,  until  1899,  under 
the  Ayers  management,  which  had  bought  control  of  the  company  from 
his  family,  and  after  that  under  the  management  of  the  Republic  Iron 
& Steel  Company  of  Youngstown  and  Pittsburgh,  into  which  the  Brown, 
Bonnell  Company  had  been  merged  in  1899,  retaining,  however,  at  that 
time  its  old  and  honored  original  name.  F.  L.  Brown  showed  great  apti- 
tude for  the  business,  in  which  he  represented  the  fourth  generation  of 
his  family,  and  his  rise  was  rapid.  Though  this  may  have  been  due  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  fact  that  he  had  inherited  a natural  talent  for  mak- 
ing and  handling  of  iron  and  its  products,  it  was  due  even  to  a greater 
extent  to  his  many  fine  qualities,  industry,  energy,  perseverance,  upright- 
ness and  executive  ability. 

After  severing  his  connection  with  the  Brown,  Bonnell  Company  in 
1911,  fifty-six  years  after  it  had  been  founded  by  some  of  his  ancestors, 
he  became  associated  in  a responsible  position  with  the  Standard  Weld- 
ing Company  of  Cleveland,  with  which  he  remained  until  1913.  In  that 
year  he  became  interested  in  the  Columbia  Steel  & Shafting  Company, 
of  Carnegie  and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  largest  producers 
in  the  United  States  of  cold-finished  steels.  With  this  company  he  con- 
tinued to  be  associated  until  his  untimely  death  in  1927,  becoming  its  first 
vice-president.  He  also  became  treasurer  and  a director  of  the  Edgar  T. 
Ward’s  Sons  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  a selling  organization,  with  which 
the  Columbia  Steel  & Shafting  Company  was  closely  allied.  With  his 
removal  to  Pittsburgh  he  became  at  once  one  of  the  leading  figures  in 
that  city’s  industrial  and  financial  circles,  a position  which  was  also  sig- 
nalized by  his  election  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Merchants’  Sav- 
ings & Trust  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  leading  financial  insti- 
tutions of  that  city. 
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His  prominence  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  his  interest  in  the 
social  and  civic  life  of  Pittsburgh  found  expression  in  his  membership  in 
numerous  organizations  and  in  his  liberal  and  enthusiastic  support  of  all 
movements  and  undertakings  tending  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry,  with  which  his  family  had  been  connected  for  so  many  years, 
and  of  the  city,  where  he  spent  the  last  decade  of  his  life  and  which  holds 
such  an  eminent  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country. 
He  was  a member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and  of  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  as  well  as  of  the  Duquesne  and  Union 
clubs  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic  Association,  and  the  Athletic 
Association  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  For  many  years  he  was  also  promi- 
nently active  in  Masonic  circles,  where  his  winning  personality  and  his 
capacity  for  friendship  made  him  very  popular,  and  he  was  a member  of 
Dallas  Lodge,  No.  508,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  the  Thirty-second 
Degree,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite ; the  Pennsylvania  Consistory  of 
the  Valley  of  Pittsburgh;  and  Syria  Temple  of  Pittsburgh,  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  His  religious  affiliations 
were  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Brown  married,  September  30,  1926,  Geraldine  Agnes  McCar- 
thy, a native  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  a daughter  of  William 
P.  and  Agnes  Elizabeth  (Earle)  McCarthy.  On  both  her  parents’  sides 
Mrs.  Brown  is  of  Canadian  origin.  Mrs.  Brown,  widowed  by  her  hus- 
band’s sudden  death  only  a little  more  than  a year  after  marriage,  has 
continued  to  make  her  home  in  Pittsburgh. 

Frank  Lester  Brown  died  unexpectedly  during  a business  trip  to 
Philadelphia,  in  the  Metropolitan  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  October  14, 
1927.  His  death  was  the  result  of  a heart  attack,  and  its  suddenness,  in 
his  fifty-first  year,  was  a great  shock  to  his  family,  his  many  friends  and 
his  business  associates,  all  of  whom  felt  his  loss  deeply.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  where  he  had  lived  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  and  with  which  town  he  and  his  ancestors  had  been  so 
prominently  identified.  After  impressive  funeral  services,  held  at  the 
home  of  his  brother,  William  O.  Brown,  on  the  Portland-Poland  Road, 
he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  burial  plot  in  Oak  Hill  Cemetery, 
Youngstown. 

How  greatly  Mr.  Brown  was  liked  and  respected  by  all  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  him,  was  shown  not  only  by  the  large  number  of 
people  who  paid  their  last  respects  to  him,  but  also  by  the  many  expres- 
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sions  of  regret  and  sympathy  that  reached  his  family  from  all  sides.  Sev- 
eral of  the  organizations  of  which  he  had  been  a member  passed  formal 
resolutions  of  regret  at  his  passing,  and  many  of  the  journals  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  steel  and  iron  industry  commented  editorially  on  his 
long  and  important  services  as  an  able  executive,  as  well  as  on  his  mem- 
bership in  one  of  the  historic  families  of  the  iron  industry.  Seventy  of  his 
associates  and  employees  in  the  Columbia  Steel  & Shafting  Company 
attended  the  funeral  services.  The  editor  of  “The  Shaft,”  a house  organ 
published  by  the  Edward  T.  Ward’s  Sons  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Brown 
was  treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  for  a number  of  years  before, 
thus  summed  up  the  sentiment  of  those  who  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Brown  in  business  day  after  day,  and,  therefore,  had  enjoyed  many 
opportunities  to  notice  and  appreciate  his  worth : 

Difficult  it  is,  indeed,  to  find  words  which  will  adequately  express  the 
sense  of  loss,  now  the  burden  of  Mr.  Brown’s  former  business  associates. 
But  even  if  the  physical  being  of  Frank  Brown  has  passed  on,  his  rare 
personality,  which  always  radiated  such  rich  optimism,  remains  a living 
thing.  And  a living  thing  is  shall  remain  for  all  those  who  knew  him. 

To  all  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him,  to  work  with  him,  to 
share  with  him  the  problems  of  business  and  industry,  there  remains 
unforgettably  the  wholesome  influence  which  Frank  Brown  always  was. 
And  to  these,  his  memory  shall  serve  always  as  an  inspiration,  even  as 
it  did  when  he  was  here  on  earth. 
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By  T.  H.  Bateman,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Real  Estate-Land  Title  & Trust  Company,  of  Philadel- 
ia,  takes  rank  among  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the 
fited  States,  and  the  personality  of  the  man  who  guides 
fortunes  is  therefore  recorded. 

/.  Willison  Smith  was  born  March  30,  1879,  in  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  a son  of  James  and  Margaret  (McCorkell)  Smith.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  course  of  study  was  for  a time  variously  engaged.  On  April  15, 
1895,  Mr.  Smith  entered  the  service  of  The  Land  Title  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  was  for  a number  of  years  manager  of  the  building  operation 
department.  From  January,  T916,  to  Jnlv,  1917,  he  was  real  estate 
officer  in  charge  of  the  real  estate  and  building  operation  department. 
From  July,  1918,  to  September,  1921,  he  was  director  and  vice-president 
of  the  company.  In  July,  1921,  Mr.  Smith  was  elected  president  of  the 
West  End  Trust  Company,  succeeding  Charles  R.  Dunn,  who  had  held 
the  office  from  May  1,  1913.  On  November  1,  1927,  upon  the  merger 
of  the  West  End  Trust  Company  with  the  Real  Estate  Title  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  and  The  Land  Title  & Trust  Company,  Mr.  Smith 
became  president  and  director  of  the  newly-formed  company,  which 
offices  he  still  holds.  The  combined  institutions  have  assets  of  $86,749,- 
362,  and  deposits  of  $54,486,904. 

During  the  World  War,  J.  Willison  Smith  secured  leave  from  The 
Land  Title  and  Trust  Company,  in  May,  1918,  and  served  with  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  as 
assistant  manager  of  the  passenger  transportation  and  housing  division 
until  February,  1919,  when  he  became  manager  of  this  division,  remain- 
ing in  the  Government  service  until  August,  1919.  The  housing  pro- 
gramme, of  which  he  had  charge,  represented  thirty-four  building  opera- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  comprising  over  8,000  houses,  at  an 
expenditure  of  over  $70,000,000.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  a director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives  and  Granting  Annuities, 
the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  The  First  Penny 
Savings  Bank,  the  Philadelphia  Company  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages, 
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the  Franklin  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Giant  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, the  Suburban  Title  and  Trust  Company,  J.  G.  Brill  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Delaware  River  Bridge 
Joint  Commission  No.  I.  Mr.  Smith  is  also  one  of  the  board  of  seven 
trustees  created  under  the  will  of  the  late  Rodman  Wanamaker.  Politi- 
cally a Republican,  and  always  true  to  Republican  principles,  Mr.  Smith 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  for  office-seeking  or  office-holding.  He 
is  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania;  a member  of  the  Union  League, 
Manufacturers’  Club,  and  the  Penn  Athletic  Club.  He  is  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Mr.  Smith  is  a member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  is  now  chairman  of  the  Budget  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Council.  For  several  years  he  has  been  general  superintendent  of 
St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  of  Philadelphia. 

J.  Willison  Smith  married,  June  16,  1903,  Sarah  Winslow  Drum- 
mond, daughter  of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Lalor)  Drummond,  and  they 
are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  1.  James  Willison,  Jr.,  born 

June  8,  1904;  attended  Staunton  Military  Academy  and  West  Phila- 
delphia High  School ; was  graduated  from  Wharton  School,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1928,  was  attending  the  Law  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  2.  Renee  Lalor,  born  October  31,  1906;  a 
graduate  of  Friends’  Select  School,  Philadelphia;  in  1928,  a student  at 
Wilson  College,  Chambersburg,  Pennsylvania.  3.  Robert  Drummond, 
born  February  25,  1909;  a student  at  the  Haverford  School  (1929).  4. 
John  Winslow,  born  April  24,  1911 ; a student  at  the  Haverford  School 
(1929).  5.  David  Pierson,  born  October  4,  1918;  was,  in  1929,  attend- 
ing Friends’  Select  School,  Philadelphia. 

At  all  times  J.  Willison  Smith  has  stood  as  an  able  exponent  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  conforming  his  life  to  a high  standard,  so  that  his  rec- 
ord has  been  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  an  honorable  ancestry. 
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John  B.  Crowley 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

N furthering  everything  that  tended  toward  the  advancement 
of  his  city  and  the  good  of  his  fellowmen,  John  B.  Crowley, 
late  of  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  was  a public-spirited  citi- 
zen of  the  highest  type,  a true  philanthropist  and  an  inspiring 
business  leader,  achieving  all  his  successful  accomplishments  with  no 
thought  of  self,  but  spurred  on  at  all  times  by  his  deep  civic  pride  and  a 
desire  to  bring  joy  into  the  lives  of  those  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

Mr.  Crowley  was  born  at  Roaring  Run,  Virginia,  in  1862,  son  of 
Patrick  Crowley,  who  was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  and  Bridget 
(Brown)  Crowley,  a native  of  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  who  died  in  1914, 
at  Charleston.  Patrick  Crowley  and  his  wife  came  to  the  United  States 
and  first  settled  in  New  York  City,  later  coming  to  Virginia,  after  which 
they  moved  to  that  section  of  Putnam  County  that  is  now  Raymond  City, 
West  Virginia,  and  here  he  was  engaged  in  the  railroad  contracting  busi- 
ness, being  an  esteemed  member  of  the  community  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Kentucky. 

John  B.  Crowley  received  his  education  in  the  parochial  schools  of 
Charleston,  but  discontinued  his  formal  studies  when  he  was  ten  years 
of  age,  although  all  his  life  he  was  a deep  and  interested  student  with  a 
love  for  the  best  in  literature  and  music,  and  endowed  with  splendid  dis- 
crimination in  art.  In  his  early  youth  he  entered  the  employ  of  Sterrett 
Brothers,  of  Capitol  Street,  Charleston,  and  in  this  mercantile  establish- 
ment he  early  evidenced  the  same  energetic  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
characterized  his  entire  career,  and  for  a number  of  years  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  carpet  department  of  this  store.  John  B.  Crowley,  with  his 
brother,  Patrick  J.  Crowley,  formed  an  American  company  which  organ- 
ized and  established  a chain  of  moving  picture  theatres  in  the  city  of 
London,  which  were  the  first  ever  seen  in  all  of  England.  Enthused  by  his 
success  in  the  amusement  line,  Mr.  Crowley  returned  to  Charleston  and 
erected  the  Plaza  Vaudeville  Theatre  and  then  purchased  the  Burlew 
Opera  House,  where  the  finest  and  largest  dramatic  and  operatic  produc- 
tions were  given  to  the  appreciative  public  of  this  city.  His  next  large 
venture  was  the  erection  of  Luna  Park,  which  was  burned  in  1924,  one 
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of  the  best  recreational  playgrounds  in  this  section  of  the  country,  the 
result  of  his  realization  of  the  need  of  this  community  for  an  adequate 
summer  amusement  park.  With  his  usual  foresight  and  expert  planning, 
he  organized  his  company  and  proceeded  with  the  building  of  the  park,  a 
feat  which  was  accomplished  in  exactly  two  months,  creating  a record 
for  speed  which,  it  is  doubtful,  has  ever  been  exceeded ; the  first  load  of 
lumber  having  been  delivered  April  14,  1913,  and  the  park  with  every 
amusement  in  operation  opened  to  the  public  on  June  14  of  that  year. 
The  park  was  located  on  the  West  Side,  only  a short  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  city  and  was  managed  by  Mr.  Crowley  for  a number  of 
years,  and  it  was  there  that  he  also  assisted  in  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  first  Kanawha  County  Fair,  which  is  called  the  Four-H,  while 
he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  promoting  its  interests  and  aiding  in  its 
success  during  each  succeeding  year.  With  his  business  associates,  Mr. 
Crowley  conducted  the  “Airdrome,”  an  open-air  motion  picture  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Capitol  Street,  opposite  Fife  Street.  Turning  their 
attention  to  building  and  real  estate,  the  organization  which  Mr.  Crow- 
ley headed  next  erected  the  Holley  Hotel,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Crowley  home,  on  Quarrier  Street,  a splendid  addition  to  the  city’s 
hotels  and  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modern  hostelries  in  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Crowley  was  a man  of  splendid  moral  character,  true  to  himself 
and  true  to  all  who  placed  their  trust  in  him,  while  his  charitable  and 
philanthropic  works,  performed  as  they  were  with  no  desired  publicity, 
reached  far  and  wide  and  brought  joy  and  happiness  to  countless  deserv- 
ing ones.  Deeply  attached  to  his  mother,  who  was  an  inspiring  influ- 
ence in  his  life,  and  to  his  brother,  Patrick,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
ciated in  all  his  business  deals,  he  gave  his  greatest  public  benefaction  as 
a memorial  to  his  mother  and  brother,  this  being  his  gift  of  $100,000  to 
St.  Francis’  Hospital,  on  Laidley  Street,  for  the  virtual  rebuilding  of 
that  institution,  to  which  he  also  gave  much  of  his  time,  effort  and 
thought  toward  making  it  one  of  the  most  modern,  efficient  and  best 
equipped  hospitals  in  West  Virginia.  His  private  benefactions  were 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
outside  his  intimate  circle  of  friends,  and  were  practically  unknown  and 
unheard  of  outside  of  the  beneficiaries  themselves,  as  his  invariable 
request  on  all  such  occasions  of  that  kind  was  that  no  mention  be  made 
of  them.  In  more  recent  years,  he  purchased  the  old  Ruby  home,  on 
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Kanawha  Street,  which  he  remodeled  and  made  into  a modern  residence, 
and  there  he  resided  until  his  death, 

John  B.  Crowley  married  Mary  L.  Enicks,  in  Charleston,  daughter 
of  William  H.  and  Martha  (Blake)  Enicks,  her  father  being  a successful 
farmer  of  Putnam  County.  Mrs.  Crowley  is  a remarkable  business 
woman  and  her  clear  insight  into  commercial  affairs  was  appreciated  by 
Mr.  Crowley,  who  sought  her  advice  in  many  matters.  When  he  was 
general  manager  of  Luna  Park  he  used  to  say  that  although  he  bore  the 
official  title,  it  was  Mrs.  Crowley  who  really  managed  and  directed  all 
the  affairs  of  that  popular  resort,  and  was  responsible  for  its  ensuing 
success. 

Mr.  Crowley’s  deep  civic  interest  in  Charleston  made  him  the  first  at 
all  times  to  come  forward  with  liberal  aid  and  assistance  to  every  move- 
ment for  municipal  progress  and  advancement,  and  he  worked  to  the 
utmost  to  promote  Charleston’s  advantages  throughout  the  country.  His 
only  fraternal  connection  was  with  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  as  he  was  always  a home-loving  type  of  man  and  preferred  the 
peace  and  contentment  of  his  own  home.  His  religious  affiliations  were 
with  the  Sacred  Heart  Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  as  a boy  he  was 
an  acolyte,  and  ever  since,  when  it  had  been  possible  for  him,  he  con- 
tributed generously  to  all  church  activities.  During  the  World  War,  he 
helped  to  put  over  the  Victory  Loan  and  was  a generous  and  influential 
contributor  to  every  drive  or  wartime  cause. 

John  B.  Crowley  died  December  14,  1925,  at  his  home  in  Charleston 
and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  great  sorrow  to  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him.  Among  the  many  published  expressions  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  fellowmen  is  an  editorial  from  the  Charleston  “Gazette”  of 
December  15,  1925,  as  follows: 

There  passed  away  yesterday  the  second  in  a short  while  of  two 
remarkable  brothers.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  one  without  the  other. 
They  were  brothers  who  stood  by  and  for  and  with  each  other.  They 
worked  for  and  helped  any  and  everything  that  meant  the  up-building  of 
Charleston.  In  manhood  as  in  boyhood,  the  will  of  one  was  the  pleasure 
of  the  other.  When  any  movement  to  help  Charleston  was  started,  these 
two  men,  Pat  and  John  Crowley,  could  be  put  down  for  a substantial  help 
financially  and  for  any  duty  that  might  be  assigned  them.  Only  a short 
while  ago,  while  in  the  fullness  of  manhood,  Pat  was  called  away,  leaving 
most  of  his  possessions  to  John.  That  was  a real  blow  to  the  latter  as 
well  as  a loss  to  this  city  and  a wide  circle  of  friends.  Yesterday  the 
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inescapable  messenger  came  to  John  and  the  close  partnership  formed  in 
boyhood  and  cemented  in  manhood,  passed  from  earthly  consideration. 
John  Crowley  was  a poor  boy.  He  had  worked  here  in  Charleston  as  a 
messenger,  salesman,  wholesaler  and  investor.  He  has  monuments  here, 
built  by  himself,  in  the  Capital  Theatre,  the  Holley  Hotel  and  the  whole- 
sale cigar  business  of  Ashton  Crowley  Company  on  Summer  Street.  But 
his  best  monument  is  left  in  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate  ones  whom  he 
has  helped  without  hope  of  reward,  and  in  his  own  quiet,  unostentatious 
way,  not  to  be  seen  of  men.  He  had  made  a success  of  business  and  was 
ready  to  live  easily  without  much  effort.  His  death  now,  again  empha- 
sizes the  slender  thread  by  which  human  life  hangs.  When  life  became 
easy  for  him,  he  was  taken  away.  He  sought  not  public  honors  nor 
applause.  When  he  started  out  to  accomplish  a purpose,  he  threw  the 
honors  to  those  who  cared  for  them  and  took  for  his  own  reward  the 
satisfaction  of  the  achievement.  Kindly,  efficient,  sensible  and  true  to  his 
word,  he  went  about  his  tasks  quietly  and  was  recognized  as  a safe  coun- 
sellor, an  efficient  business  man,  full  of  public  spirit  and  every  inch  a 
Charlestonian. 
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Dr,  William  Gillespie,  2d 

By  Vance  R.  Beghtoi.,  New  York  City 

URGEON  and  physician  of  eminence,  Dr.  William  Gilles- 
pie, 2d,  late  esteemed  citizen  and  practitioner  of  Cincinnati, 
was  in  the  third  generation  of  his  paternal  line  to  belong  to 
the  profession  of  medicine  and  to  attain  a position  of  high 
standing  therein.  The  attainments  of  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
of  signal  distinction;  and  to  the  laurels  accruing  to  the  name  through 
their  activities,  his  own  exertions  added  others  of  an  even  brighter  hue, 
for  his  reputation  came  to  be  one  of  the  most  honored  in  the  State.  Here 
we  write  of  a healer  and  worthy  man  of  exemplary  career,  first  touching 
briefly  on  the  records  of  his  immediate  forefathers,  the  progenitor  in 
America,  and  secondly,  of  his  courageous  father. 

I.  Dr.  Robert  Gillespie,  founder  of  the  house  in  the  United  States, 
was  a son  of  a captain  in  the  British  Royal  Navy.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  with  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Surgery;  and  on  completion  of  professional  instruction  in  his  native  land 
he  sought  out  the  opportunities  of  the  New  World.  He  reached  port 
here  in  1819,  and  settled  directly  in  a sparsely  peopled  district  of  Indiana, 
the  first  in  the  community  to  have  a thorough  and  systematic  training  in 
medical  science.  Until  his  death,  in  1846,  he  practiced  continuously,  as 
physician  and  surgeon.  Dr.  Robert  Gillespie  married  Margaret  Roberts. 

II.  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  son  of  Dr.  Robert  and  Margaret  (Roberts) 
Gillespie,  was  born  two  years  after  his  parents  settled  in  Indiana,  1821. 
Thinking  to  follow  in  his  father’s  professional  career,  he  began  reading 
medicine  under  his  supervision  at  an  early  age,  making  a sound  progress 
under  this  paternal  preeeptorship.  In  due  course  be  became  a student  at 
Evansville  Medical  College,  and  still  later  studied  in  Jefferson  Medical 
College  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  His  training  was  thorough  in 
general  medicine.  At  his  father’s  death,  1846,  he  commenced  practice, 
taking  up  the  chain  of  service  which  the  family  for  three  generations  was 
to  give  mankind  through  the  medium  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  William  Gillespie  had  become  well  established  as  physician  when 
War  between  the  States  broke  out.  He  offered  his  enlistment  in  the 
medical  corps  of  the  North,  and  went  to  the  front  as  assistant  surgeon, 
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7th  Indiana  Infantry.  His  father  had  been  a “black  abolitionist”;  Dr. 
William  Gillespie  had  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountain  of  “liberty  for  all,” 
and  therefore  was  among  the  first  to  indicate  his  enlistment  against 
secession  by  slave-holding  states,  hoping  through  his  part  to  contribute 
to  the  liberty  of  the  oppressed  black  men  of  the  South.  His  term  of 
enlistment  was  for  three  months.  That  served,  he  reenlisted  for  three 
years  when  the  regiment  was  reorganized,  again  as  assistant  surgeon. 
Upon  organization  of  the  83d  Indiana  Regiment  he  was  transferred  to 
it,  becoming  chief  surgeon ; but  due  to  an  illness  under  which  he  was 
forced  to  bed,  he  was  left  behind  when  the  new  forces  went  forward. 
He  directed  the  work  in  the  hospital  to  which  he  was  confined— flat  on 
his  back  and  in  great  pain.  When  a request  was  made  that  he  be  relieved 
of  hospital  charge,  because  of  disability,  the  answer  was  issued,  rejecting 
the  request  in  these  terms : “Cannot  be  granted,  as  he  is  only  surgeon 

available  for  the  regiment.  Signed,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.”  This  having 
been  the  case,  the  brave  doctor  continued  at  his  post,  though  still  con- 
fined to  bed  nearly  all  the  while.  He  did  not  complain,  discharged  his 
responsibilities  in  a heroic  fashion,  and  remained  at  the  post  until,  finally, 
comrades  of  his  regiment  voiced  such  a vehement  protest  against  his 
unwonted  retention  that  he  was  released  with  honorable  discharge. 

For  three  years  Dr.  William  Gillespie  had  been  at  the  front-line  hos- 
pitals and  in  the  field,  never  off  duty,  never  faltering  in  performance  of 
any  task  assigned  to  him  for  which  his  physical  strength  held  reserve. 
His  disabilities  kept  him  abed  during  a year  after  his  discharge,  and  he 
never  fully  recovered  his  health — given  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  and 
abolishment  of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery. 

Because  of  his  marked  ability,  he  had  a largely  extended  practice  at 
general  medicine  and  surgery.  He  was  consulting  physician  for  the 
entire  countryside,  colleagues  calling  his  skill  and  pronouncements  into 
service  when  cases  proved  too  difficult,  too  fraught  with  seriousness,  for 
themselves.  His  studies  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  most  advanced 
methods.  His  sound  judgment  enabled  him  to  discriminate  quickly 
between  new  ideas  advanced  in  the  profession.  Strictly  scientific  in  his 
diagnoses,  he  was  warmly  human  in  the  course  of  treatment,  and  his 
findings  never  were  at  serious  error. 

Well  known  in  fraternal  circles,  he  was  identified  with  the  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and 
retained  activity  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  until  the  last. 
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Dr.  William  Gillespie  married,  in  Risingsun,  Indiana,  as  a young 
man,  Margaret  Boyle,  native  of  Indiana,  and  the  daughter  of  James 
Boyle,  native  of  Scotland,  who  established  a pioneer  home  in  Indiana. 

III.  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  son  of  Dr.  William  and  Margaret 
(Boyle)  Gillespie,  was  born  at  Risingsun,  Indiana,  April  28,  1868.  In 
the  graded  schools  of  his  native  place  he  secured  his  elementary  and 
secondary  academic  instruction.  He  graduated  from  high  school  with 
scholastic  markings  significant  of  an  unusual  mental  capacity,  particu- 
larly as  applied  to  scientific  studies,  and  matriculated  in  Ohio  Medical 
College  as  quickly  as  he  was  able.  His  mind  was  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ideals  of  the  great  humanitarian  profession,  in  which  the  examples  of  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  proved  an  inspiration.  Medical  lore,  as  a 
lad,  proved  his  earnest  regard  for  medical  science,  and  it  was  agreed 
between  father  and  son  that  he,  third  member  in  direct  descent  to  be  a 
physician  and  surgeon,  should  adhere  to  the  high  ethics  always  attached 
to  practice  carried  on  by  preceding  generations.  In  the  spring  of  1890 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
and  forthwith  became  associated  with  his  father  at  Risingsun.  He  was 
now  on  the  threshhold  of  a career  destined  to  be  of  note,  but  the  death 
of  his  father  a few  months  later  brought  their  work  together  to  an  end. 
He  had  felt  that  his  father  deserved  the  recognition  an  able  man  gets 
in  the  active  competition  of  the  city  and  he  decided  that  he  would  have 
opportunities  in  Cincinnati  that  he  would  not  have  in  a small  place, 
including  contact  with  his  professional  contemporaries  in  the  various 
societies. 

So  in  1896  he  acted  on  his  decision  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  here 
to  make  a position  independently,  but  he  always  contended  that  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  country,  where  a physician  must  stand  on  his  own 
feet  and  with  clear  judgment  meet  the  emergency,  is  invaluable.  He 
worked  out  some  real  obstetrical  problems  while  a young  man  alone  in  a 
small  community. 

It  was  in  November  of  1896  that  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  came  to 
the  city  which  was  to  know  the  balance  of  his  active,  useful  and  inspira- 
tional career  as  a doctor  of  medicine.  Here  he  specialized  in  obstetrics 
and  soon  enjoyed  a wide  consultation  practice,  especially  in  his  specialty. 
“The  key  of  life”  fired  him  to  his  supreme  effort.  He  studied  assiduously, 
ever  as  a true  student  of  his  profession,  keeping  abreast  and  oftentimes 
slightly  ahead  of  the  current  accepted  ideas  in  medicine  and  surgery.  In 
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1915  he  became  professor  of  obstetrics  at  the  Medical  College,  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  and  director  of  the  service  at  Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital. These  positions  he  retained  until  the  end. 

Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  enlisted  for  service  in  the  World  War, 
April  26,  1917 — but  a few  days  after  America  entered  the  conflict.  He 
now  lacked  only  a year  of  being  fifty,  but  his  intense  patriotism  caused 
him  to  forget  his  own  convenience  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause. 
He  was  commissioned  a major  in  the  medical  section  of  the  Officers’ 
Reserve  Corps,  United  States  Army,  and  in  1918  was  advanced  to  the 
station  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  organized  Base  Hospital,  No.  25,  Cin- 
cinnati. Later  he  was  ordered  to  Camp  Sherman,  then  to  France,  to 
the  seat  of  the  world  conflict,  at  the  head  of  his  organization.  His  base, 
at  Allerey,  was  thence  onward  one  of  the  most  important  hospital  cen- 
ters in  the  war.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained  in  charge  of  his 
outfit. 

On  April  19,  1919,  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  awarded  him  a citation,  as  “an 
expression  of  appreciation  for  exceptional,  meritorious  and  conspicuous 
services  at  Base  Hospital,  No.  25,  France.” 

To  this  distinction  was  added  another,  one  more  unique — both  his 
sons  were  serving  with  him  in  France,  attached  with  him  to  the  base 
hospital  for  duration  of  the  war. 

After  the  armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  which  closed  hostilities, 
Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  resumed  his  prac- 
tice. He  was  a member  of  the  obstetrical  staff  at  Bethesda  Hospital, 
dean  at  the  medical  college  as  noted,  had  served  the  Cincinnati  Obstetrical 
Society  as  president  and  secretary,  was  past  president  of  the  Cincinnati 
Academy  of  Medicine,  past  president  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Ohio 
Medical  College,  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Ohio 
State  Medical  Society,  companion  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal 
Legion  of  the  United  States,  and  belonged  to  the  Caledonian  Society. 
He  was  a communicant  of  the  Avondale  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Cincinnati. 

Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  married,  in  1893,  Mary  Reamy,  daughter 
of  Pembroke  Somerset  Reamy;  and  of  this  union  were  born  children: 
1.  Thaddeus.  2.  William  Pembroke.  3.  Dorothy,  graduate  of  Cin- 
cinnati University.  Both  sons,  as  referred  to  above,  are  veterans  of  the 
World  War,  and  now  are  practicing  as  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Cin- 
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cinnati,  the  fourth  generation  in  the  paternal  line  to  take  up  medicine  as 
a life's  work.  Already  they  are  assured  of  a large  and  distinguished  repu- 
tation. As  this  is  written  ( 1929)  an  unbroken  line  of  Drs.  Gillespie  has 
been  represented  in  Indiana  and  Ohio,  through  one  hundred  and  ten  years, 
since  1819.  Mrs.  Mary  (Reamy)  Gillespie  survives  Dr.  Gillespie,  whose 
death  occurred  in  Cincinnati,  June  6,  1925.  She  is  a lady  of  gracious- 
ness and  culture,  deeply  interested  in  the  charitable  works  of  Cincinnati, 
many  of  which  in  former  years  she  undertook  with  her  beloved  husband. 
To  him  always  she  was  a true  helpmate,  filling  admirably  the  oftentimes 
difficult  position  of  a doctor’s  wife.  Her  chief  interest  consistently  has 
been  in  her  daughter  and  two  sons,  whose  accomplishments  bring  her 
daily  pleasure  as  a mother.  She  continues  to  reside  in  Cincinnati,  and  is 
a communicant,  with  other  members  of  the  family,  of  the  Avondale 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Fifty-seven  years  of  life  were  given  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d.  He 
did  a vast  amount  of  work  among  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  always 
was  courteous  and  friendly  in  attitude  toward  his  medical  confreres,  and 
while  independent  in  views,  never  aroused  antagonism.  He  was  a care- 
ful observer  of  medical  etiquette.  His  many  years  of  membership  in 
local  medical  societies  and  his  continuous  service  in  the  community, 
exacted  from  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  an  expres- 
sion of  high  appreciation  of  his  worth  and  of  deep  valuation  of  his  asso- 
ciation. He  was  industrious,  conscientious,  self-reliant,  familiar  with 
the  resources  of  his  calling,  and  sagacious  and  capable  in  their  employ- 
ment for  the  good  of  man.  He  was  faithful  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
profession,  loyal  to  his  patients  and  their  confidences,  courtly  in  bearing, 
a gentleman  at  all  times.  He  was  not  a faddist,  accepting  with  blind 
credulity  the  crudities  of  visionaries  and  the  unverified  theories  of  dream- 
ers, yet  no  one  was  more  ready  or  delighted  to  welcome  and  adopt  the 
proven  or  plausible  contributions  to  the  physician’s  store  of  medical 
knowledge. 

In  the  passing  of  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d,  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and 
State  of  Ohio  lost  a skilled,  faithful  and  outstanding  physician  and  sur- 
geon. The  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society,  aforementioned,  of  which  Dr. 
Gillespie  once  was  president,  adopted  resolutions  and  minutes  which  are 
preserved  in  part  as  follows : 

He  was  a faithful  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Obstetrical  Society  for 
many  years,  and  contributed  valuable  papers.  His  discussions  of  the 
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subjects  presented  were  always  forceful  and  convincing,  and  demon- 
strated clearly  his  knowledge  of  obstetrics He  was  recognized  as 

an  authority  in  his  specialty,  and  his  services  as  a consultant  were  much 

in  demand Dr.  Gillespie  was  not  only  devoted  to  his  family  and 

profession,  but  also  to  his  country His  loss  is  a great  one,  not 

only  to  the  Obstetrical  Society,  but  to  the  city,  the  medical  profession, 
and  to  the  great  number  of  patients  whom  he  had  served  so  faithfully. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  stated  that  no  figure  of  his  time  stood  higher 
as  a medical  man  than  Dr.  William  Gillespie,  2d.  Neither  in  the  pro- 
fession nor  in  any  other  walk  of  life  did  he  shirk  proper  duty  as  he  con- 
ceived it.  He  was  an  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  medical  tradition, 
and  his  name,  in  honored  association  with  forefathers  and  sons  in  the 
profession,  will  live  long  and  with  a distinction  that  is  no  less  with 
passage  of  years. 

How  strange  it  seems  with  human  destiny;  our  noblest  achievements 
seem  to  perish  in  a day ; but  no  life  of  faithful  service  can  be  lost  in  the 
consummation  of  God’s  plan. — Memorial  Tribute  to  Dr.  Gillespie. 
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Rev,  Herman  Charles  Reller 

By.  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

HE  gentle,  yet  firm,  character  of  Herman  Charles  Reller,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  fervent  desire  to  serve  his 
Master  and  his  fellowman,  predisposed  him  to  the  ministry. 
There  his  learning  and  eloquence  and  magnetic  personality 
proved  highly  effective.  He  adhered  to  the  religious  tenets  of  his  fathers 
and  brought  honor  to  the  fine  old  Lutheran  Church  in  America. 

Herman  Charles  Reller  was  born  in  Miltonsburg,  Ohio,  March  29, 
1862,  son  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Giegerich)  Reller.  The  father,  born  at 
Neider  Harbach  in  Lauden,  Bavaria,  was  a wheelwright,  and  the  mother 
was  born  at  Neider  Kainsbach,  Hessedarmstadt,  Germany.  The  father 
had  come  in  young  manhood  to  America,  whence,  after  living  for  a time 
in  Pittsburgh,  he  married  and  moved  to  Ohio.  He  and  his  wife  were 
earnest  Christian  people  whose  precepts  developed  in  their  large  family 
of  nine  sons  and  two  daughters,  strong  characters  and  high  principles. 
Six  sons  and  two  daughters  reached  maturity.  Henry  Reller,  older 
brother  of  the  subject  of  this  record,  was  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Prot- 
estant Church  in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  for  eight  years,  and  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  in  Albany,  New  York,  for  thirty-five 
There  he  won  such  universal  affection  that  his  funeral  in  October,  1925, 
was  attended  by  as  large  a crowd  as  ever  assembled  at  the  church  to 
do  honor  to  the  dead.  A nephew  of  Mr.  Reller,  Otto,  is  pastor  the  church 
of  this  denomination  in  Rochester,  New  York.  Other  children  in  the 
family  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Giegerich)  Keller  are:  Charles;  Louis; 

William;  John;  Amelia,  wife  of  Ernest  Rochow,  of  Lancaster. 

In  his  boyhood,  Rev.  Herman  C.  Reller  helped  on  the  farm  his  father 
had  purchased  and  attended  the  local  public  school  until  1883.  He  then 
joined  his  brother,  Henry,  the  minister,  in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  and 
attended  high  school.  In  1884,  Mr.  Reller  entered  Susquehanna  Uni- 
versity, remaining  for  two  years,  and  thence  in  1886,  went  to  Gettysburg 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1890  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  He  completed  his  theological  studies  at  Gettysburg  Seminary 
in  1893,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  Then  came  his 
ordination  at  Lancaster  and  the  receipt  of  his  license  to  preach  at  Harris- 
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burg,  Pennsylvania.  The  first  charge  of  the  young  minister  was  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  Freeport,  Pennsylvania,  which  endured  for  some 
three  years  as  a sole  charge.  In  1896  he  began  to  serve  Freeport  and  a 
newly-organized  Lutheran  Church  at  Aspinwall  jointly,  continuing  for 
five  years,  alternating  morning  and  evening  services.  As  the  latter 
church  grew  and  began  to  demand  the  whole-time  services  of  its  pastor. 
Rev.  Mr.  Reller  resigned  the  Freeport  pastorate  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  Aspinwall  church  for  a period  of  twenty  years,  until  May,  1916, 
when  he  resigned  and  moved  to  Pittsburgh.  He  helped  lay  the  corner- 
stone for  the  Aspinwall  church  and  took  a leading  part  in  bringing  about 
the  erection  of  a beautiful  house  of  worship,  which  he  dedicated.  By 
October  1,  1904,  the  Aspinwall  church  had  become  self-supporting,  and 
by  February  23,  1905,  the  mortgage  paid  off.  Extensive  repairs  were 
made  in  1906,  and  in  1913  came  enlargement,  improvement,  refurnish- 
ing, and  dedication,  all  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reller.  He  left 
his  flourishing  church  with  only  a small  mortgage  because  of  the  rebuild- 
ing, which  was  itself  cancelled  a few  years  later  by  a legacy  Dr.  Reller 
was  instrumental  in  securing.  Thus  his  was  the  privilege  and  joy  of 
bringing  the  Aspinwall  church  from  infancy  to  self-support,  of  freeing 
it  of  debt,  and  of  enlarging  and  improving  its  church  edifice. 

The  remaining  years  of  Rev.  Mr.  Reller’s  life  were  devoted  to  minis- 
terial supply  work.  He  served  various  churches  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, sometimes  preaching  for  a day,  sometimes  for  two  months,  and 
again  was  called  on  for  two  years  of  service.  During  the  last  nine  months 
of  his  life  he  was  supply  pastor  of  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church  on  North 
Avenue,  North  Side,  Pittsburgh.  He  represented  the  Pittsburgh  Synod 
on  the  Board  of  the  Tressler  Orphans’  Home,  at  Loysville,  Pennsylvania, 
for  three  years,  and  was  president  and  secretary  of  the  Pittsburgh  Min- 
isterial Society  for  several  terms.  He  was  also  a delegate  to  the  General 
Synod.  His  work  as  supply  minister  carried  him  not  only  to  churches 
temporarily  without  a pastor,  but  to  poor  and  weak  institutions  in  need 
of  stimulation  and  vigorous  assistance.  His  eloquence  became  famous 
throughout  the  section.  The  inspiration  of  his  words  and  manner, 
together  with  his  personality,  put  new  life  into  the  congregations  he 
addressed  and  developed  spirituality  in  all  who  came  under  the  power  of 
his  words.  His  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Lutheran  organization  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  was  incalculable. 

At  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  June  21,  1899,  Her- 
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man  Charles  Reller  was  married,  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Turkle,  to  Anna  L.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Louis  Henry  Smith  (q.  v.),  and  his  wife,  Mary  (Hauben- 
sak)  Smith.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Reller  were  the  parents  of  a son,  Louis 
Smith  Reller,  born  April  5,  1900,  a graduate  of  Gettysburg  College  and 
student  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  now  associated  with  the  L.  H. 
Smith  Woodenware  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  married  to  Lucille 
Shalla,  of  Washington,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Reller  is  a graduate  of  Maryland 
College,  class  of  1893.  She  has  always  been  active  in  church  work;  she 
taught  in  the  Sabbath  school ; was  president  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Aspinwall  for  sixteen  years ; a leader  in  the  young  people’s  work,  and 
has  helped  in  many  ways  in  ministerial  work  of  every  kind.  Her  efforts 
have  also  been  felt  outside  of  the  congregation,  she  having  served  as 
president  and  otherwise  in  the  Conference.  She  has  held  many  offices 
in  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pittsburgh  Synod  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Church,  having  been  president  for  three  years  and  sec- 
retary for  six  years.  She  has  included  club  work  in  her  endeavors, 
having  for  two  years  served  as  president  of  the  Woman’s  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh, also  as  treasurer  and  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  and  the  Lutheran  Church  suffered  a very  real  loss  when 
Rev.  Mr.  Reller  died  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1927.  As  a man  he  was  the  finest  type  of  gentleman,  gentle  and 
kindly,  broadly  sympathetic,  with  a host  of  loyal  friends,  and  the  warm- 
est of  affection  toward  those  near  and  dear  to  him.  As  a minister  he 
was  broad  gauged,  energetic,  forceful,  and  a wonderful  orator.  He 
could  always  be  counted  on  for  religious  or  civic  service  on  bard-working 
committees,  for  readiness  to  do  good,  which  was  the  strongest  quality 
in  this  fine  and  useful  citizen. 
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Louis  Henry  Smith 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

OR  half  a century  the  late  Louis  Henry  Smith  was  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  president  of  the  L.  H.  Smith  Woodenware  Company 
of  Pittsburgh.  He  played  a prominent  part  in  all  depart- 
ments of  civic  life  and  in  the  promotion  of  general  progress  and  prosperity. 

Louis  Henry  Smith  was  born  in  Saxonburg,  Butler  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, February  16,  1847,  son  °f  Henry  B.  and  Hannah  (Krumpy) 
Schmidt.  The  father,  born  in  Germany,  and  spelling  his  name  according 
to  his  native  language,  Henry  B.  Schmidt,  came  in  his  youth  to  America 
and  settled  in  Saxonburg,  where  he  met  and  married  Hannah  Krumpy, 
like  himself  a native  of  Germany  and  an  immigrant  to  America  in  her 
early  youth.  Louis  Henry  Smith  attended  the  public  schools  of  Saxon- 
burg and  the  high  school  at  Slate  Lick,  Pennsylvania.  He  then  taught 
school  in  his  home  town  for  a few  years.  Realizing,  however,  the  greater 
opportunities  to  be  had  in  the  Iron  City,  he  came  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
Pittsburgh.  He  had  the  prudence  and  foresight  to  make  his  first  care 
the  acquisition  of  thorough  equipment  for  the  career  upon  which  he 
desired  to  enter,  and  therefore  took  a course  at  the  Iron  City  College  of 
Pittsburgh,  graduating  from  that  institution  on  February  2,  1866. 

In  1872,  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  went  into  business  for 
himself  as  a broom  manufacturer,  locating  on  Sandusky  Street.  The 
enterprise  grew  and  prospered,  eventually  developing  into  the  L.  H. 
Smith  Woodenware  Company,  a concern  widely  known  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  product  and  the  superiority  of  its  business  methods.  For 
several  years  Mr.  Smith  was  president  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Bank,  and 
for  many  years  before  his  death  held  an  assured  position  among  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Pittsburgh,  respected  alike  by  his  busi- 
ness associates  and  the  public-at-large.  He  was  one  of  the  six  founders 
of  Aspinwall,  three  of  the  other  men  being  H.  J.  Heinz,  George  L.  Wal- 
ters, and  Henry  B.  Warner,  now  deceased.  His  chief  hobby  was  travel- 
ing. He  journeyed  round  the  world  a number  of  times,  always  ready 
to  see  and  learn  new  wonders  and  broaden  his  views  in  general.  As  a 
citizen,  also,  he  was  faithful  in  the  performance  of  duty,  always  regardful 
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of  the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  prominent  in  Masonic  lodges 
of  the  North  Side,  including  the  Allegheny  Commandery,  No.  35,  Knights 
Templar.  He  was  a communicant  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

On  August  17,  1871,  Louis  Henry  Smith  married  Mary  B.,  daughter 
of  John  Jacob  and  Louisa  (Haus)  Haubensak,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ents of  the  following  children:  1.  Charles,  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Elmer  L.,  also  of  Gettysburg.  3.  Anna  L.,  wife  of  Herman  C.  Reller 
(q.  v.),  residing  in  Pittsburgh.  4.  Gertrude,  wife  of  J.  Hammond  Smith, 
of  Pittsburgh.  5.  Elsie,  wife  of  Edward  W.  Bartberger,  also  of  Pitts- 
burgh. In  his  marriage  Mr.  Smith  found  the  source  of  his  life’s  chief 
happiness,  his  wife  being  in  all  respects  a true  helpmate  who  created 
happiness  for  him  at  his  own  fireside.  Mrs.  Smith  died  August  3,  1921. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  occurred  December  18,  1915,  was 
deplored  as  a loss  to  the  business  world  and  to  the  large  circle  of  warmly 
attached  friends  whose  love  and  confidence  he  had  enjoyed.  All  felt  that 
his  departure  left  vacant  a place  which  would  be  difficult  to  fill.  Such 
men  as  Louis  Henry  Smith — forceful  and  effective  in  their  accomplish- 
ment of  results  of  permanent  value,  yet  always  quiet  and  unobtrusive — 
are  seldom  fully  appreciated  until  death  gives  a perspective  of  their 
achievements.  Such  men  are  the  bulwarks  of  their  communities. 


George  Franklin  Whitney,  M.  D. 

By  Vance:  R.  Beghtol,  New  York  City 

HE  measure  of  a man’s  career,  properly,  is  found  in  his  con- 
tributions to  mankind.  Be  these  contributions  large,  his 
career  has  been  large  accordingly;  be  they  unique,  so  has 
been  his  life’s  work;  be  they  of  lasting  benefit,  then  his 
career  is  perpetuated  in  memory,  in  reverence  and  in  honor. 

Dr.  George  Franklin  Whitney,  late  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  had  a career 
of  signal  distinction.  His  contributions  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  race  were  extensive,  curbed  only  by  the  closing  of  his  lifetime  span. 
They  were  unique,  and  interesting,  even  memorable,  in  the  manner  of 
their  application — for  the  doctor  himself  was  unusual,  a type  in  many 
ways  unto  himself,  a genius  in  his  particular  direction  of  endeavor.  And 
his  works,  through  the  lives  of  men  benefited,  will  prove  of  everlasting 
good  through  the  descendants  of  those  selfsame  men,  until  the  ultimate 
end  of  one  life  well  spent  in  the  great  humanitarian  profession  shall  be 
infinitely  removed. 

We  write  here  of  a career  moulded  in  extraordinary  merit,  and  of  a 
man  whose  success  in  his  chosen  work  came  only  after  diligent,  often- 
times almost  too  discouraging  labor ; of  one  whose  fortunes  of  purse,  at 
the  start  of  existence,  but  illy  matched  the  quality  of  his  blood.  Dr. 
Whitney  belonged  to  one  of  America’s  oldest  families,  founded  in  New 
England  by  the  immigrant  ancestor  from  England  in  1635.  This  ances- 
tor’s name  was  John  Whitney,  and  he  was  a man  of  fortitude  and  cour- 
age, who  came  with  his  countrymen  in  roughest  pioneering  days  to  hew 
down  the  forests,  remove  the  rocks,  fight  the  cold,  and  make  in  the 
Western  World  a new  and  brighter  civilization,  the  which  we,  his  fortu- 
nate beneficiaries,  now  enjoy  as  a Nation.  John  Whitney  was  a rugged, 
fearless  man  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  faced  the  trials  of  the  fron- 
tier. Since  then  his  descendants  have  faced  other  frontiers,  with 
equal  courage,  and  equal  fortune.  Dr.  Whitney,  who  must  have  inherited 
from  John  Whitney  and  from  parallel  ancestors  their  qualities  of  char- 
acter, was  enabled  thereby  to  face  his  own  particular  and  chosen  frontier 
with  firm  jaw,  clear  eye  and  the  will  to  accomplish  his  object.  His  was 
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a gifted  mind,  and  this,  with  innate  courage,  propelled  him  onward  where 
a lesser  might  have  stopped,  a failure. 

Whitney  Arms — Azure,  a cross  chequy  or  and  gules. 

Crest — A bull’s  head  couped  sable,  armed  argent,  the  points  gules. 

Motto — Magnanimiter  crucem  sustine.  (Gallantly  uphold  the  cross.) 

Dr.  Whitney  was  born  in  Petersham,  Massachusetts,  May  29,  1847. 
His  environment  at  Petersham  was  that  of  the  Massachusetts  farm  lad 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  advantages  were  perhaps 
below  the  average.  His  father  was  a farmer,  his  grandfather  had  been  a 
farmer;  and  in  the  course  of  natural  sequence,  he  too  would  become  a 
tiller  of  that  soil  which  his  ancestor,  nine  generations  before  in  1635,  had 
helped  to  clear.  But  for  several  reasons  inherent  in  the  clear-eyed  lad, 
whose  ways  were  quieter  than  those  of  others  around  him  and  of  his  own 
age,  this  destiny  was  not  to  follow.  Until  he  was  nine  years  of  age  he 
worked  with  his  father,  helped  his  mother — George  Franklin  Whitney’s 
parents  were  William  Benjamin  and  Marilla  L.  (Clement)  Whitney — 
and  did  the  chores  usual  to  country  places,  helping  with  the  cows,  caring 
for  the  poultry,  cleaning  barns,  and  all  the  regular  routine  of  farming 
life.  He  had  scant  schooling,  as  opportunities  therefor  in  his  immediate 
community  were  poor,  the  students  studying  in  a primitive  schoolhouse 
with  a master  who,  likely,  was  more  diligent  with  the  cane  than  with  the 
text.  When  he  was  nine  he  left  his  home,  left  school  behind — he  did  not 
know  when  he  would  be  able  to  resume  his  books,  which  he  loved  with 
the  devotion  of  an  embryonic  scholar — -and  took  odd  jobs  of  work  on 
farms,  wherever  he  could  get  it.  Thus  at  the  tender  age  of  nine  years 
he  began  to  make  his  own  living,  earning  which  strengthened  his  char- 
acter and  spurred  on  his  ambition,  rather  than  weakened  him  or  killing 
his  spirit. 

Now  even  from  his  childhood  Dr.  Whitney  had  been  impelled  toward 
the  life  and  work  of  a medical  man.  How  he  first  became  interested  in 
medicine  is  now  too  late  to  record  as  a certainty.  But  it  is  without  doubt 
the  case,  as  such  has  been  with  countless  medical  practitioners  of  those 
and  more  recent  times,  that  he  came  in  contact  with  his  parents’  phy- 
sician, watched  him  minister  to  his  beloved  mother,  to  his  brother,  Josiah 
C.  Whitney,  and  even  admired  the  bearded  savant’s  ( for  all  doctors  wore 
beards  at  that  period;  it  was  the  custom  of  professional  men)  ministra- 
tions to  himself.  Howbeit,  his  interest  had  taken  root  even  before  he  left 
home;  and  his  determination  to  become  a medical  man  was  as  firm  as 
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or  firmer  than  the  average  boy’s  daily  prayer  to  become  an  Indian,  sailor, 
policeman,  railway  engineer,  or  cowboy.  To  him,  even  as  a lad,  medi- 
cine and  surgery  held  romance.  There  were  inculcated  in  him  then  ideals 
of  the  profession,  of  its  service  to  mankind,  which  he  was  to  carry 
unshaken  through  a lifetime  of  professional  practice.  But  to  a poor  boy, 
working  hard  upon  farms  at  odd  jobs,  perhaps  forlorn  at  prospects  as 
they  might  be  on  the  morrow  for  an  education,  it  indeed  must  have  seemed 
a far  cry  to  a physician’s  office,  with  the  letters  on  the  door,  “George 
Whitney,  M.  D.”  It  was  an  ambition  upon  which  he  had  set  his  mind 
and  heart.  The  smallest  village  practitioner,  in  his  eyes,  was  a man  to 
be  revered ; physicians  of  large  cities  were  gods,  whom  he  could  only 
imagine,  for  he  had  never  seen  one.  So  he  worked,  and  kept  on,  dog- 
gedly, with  the  light  of  his  shrine  to  guide  him. 

It  took  thirty  years  for  Dr.  Whitney  to  achieve  his  initial  goal — to 
become  a licensed  physician  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
From  nine  until  he  was  thirty-nine  his  labors,  diligent  and  painstaking, 
were  directed  all  toward  securement  of  what  one  in  more  easy  circum- 
stances might  have  acquired  in  half,  or  less  than  half,  that  time.  But  the 
desire  which  he  felt  carried  him  through  all  difficulties.  He  did  not  wait 
to  matriculate  in  medical  school  before  taking  up  medical  texts,  but  pur- 
chased the  best  book  of  anatomy  he  could  find,  and  studied  it  at  night, 
after  he  had  completed  the  work  for  which  he  received  a modest  stipend, 
whatever  the  work  chanced  to  be.  As  he  grew  older  he  left  farm  employ- 
ment for  employment  in  small  cities.  Of  scientifically  able  mentality,  he 
was  able  to  grasp  the  duties  of  a mechanician  with  readiness,  and  worked 
a part  of  the  time  as  a mechanic.  He  held  other  sorts  of  jobs,  and  as  the 
years  passed,  Dr.  Whitney  read  voraciously  of  medical  lore ; the  words 
of  the  savants  were  drilled  into  memory  with  the  burning  of  midnight 
oil ; an  eager  mind  was  stronger  than  a tired  body,  tired  from  the  day’s 
exertions.  It  was  while  earning  his  living  and  laying  by  funds  for  higher 
education  that  he  came  to  Cleveland,  Ohio ; and  here  his  fortunes  mended 
considerably.  His  mechanical  bent  had  prepared  him  well  for  nearly 
any  sort  of  mechanical  undertaking.  Organs  interested  him;  his  busi- 
ness sense  was  sound;  and  he  amply  demonstrated  that,  had  he  wished, 
he  might  have  become  a leader  in  finance  or  commerce  or  industry.  At 
Gabon,  Ohio,  in  1877,  he  had  worked  for  the  Union  Organ  Company.  At 
Dayton,  Ohio,  he  had  been  identified  with  the  Childs  Brothers  firm  of 
organ  manufacturers.  He  was  an  expert  piano  turner  and  organ  repair- 
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man;  he  specialized  at  tuning  organs.  And  he  now  combined  his  mechani- 
cal and  artistic  talents,  joining  forces  with  a concern  in  Cleveland  to 
manufacture  organs,  under  the  firm  style  of  Whitney  and  Raymond,  but 
he  was  not  a partner,  another  Mr.  Whitney  being  the  member  of  the 
firm.  Their  place  of  business  was  at  Windsor  Avenue  and  Fifty-fifth 
Street.  Dr.  Whitney  remained  unshaken  in  his  will  to  become  a medical 
man,  and  even  as  he  kept  the  books  of  the  organ  concern  his  mind  was 
on  bone  structures,  tissues,  medicines,  and  surgery.  A few  there  were 
who  thought  his  desire  amounted  to  a form  of  mania;  but  of  these  he 
took  no  notice,  knowing  himself  as  no  other  person  could,  and  himself 
realizing  alone  the  depth  of  his  ambition.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when 
he  took  his  first  job  as  organ  repairman.  Three  years  later,  leaving  the 
business  in  Cleveland,  he  matriculated  in  college  at  Irvington,  Indiana, 
and  pursued  medico-preparatory  work  there,  supplementing  his  savings 
of  past  years  with  an  income  derived  from  organ  work  for  the  firm  of 
Childs  Brothers  in  Irvington.  In  this  fashion  he  was  able  to  live  well 
enough  as  a student.  When  he  had  completed  his  preparatory  course  he 
entered  Western  Reserve  University,  as  a student  in  the  medical  depart- 
ment; and  now,  after  some  fifteen  years  of  endeavor  found  himself  on 
the  threshold  of  his  ambition.  As  was  to  be  supposed,  medical  study 
came  easily  for  him.  Soon  he  was  recognized  by  professors  as  a domi- 
nant mind  that  stood  naturally  at  the  head  of  nearly  any  class,  and  par- 
ticularly in  classes  of  anatomy.  The  books  he  had  read  gave  him  an 
advantage  over  his  colleagues ; so  too  did  his  intentness  of  purpose ; and 
the  result  was  a scholastic  triumph  for  Dr.  Whitney.  He  took  his  degree 
March  3,  1886.  That  date,  with  the  degree  signed  by  faculty  heads  of 
his  school,  meant  more  to  him,  no  doubt,  than  to  his  classmates  who  took 
similar  sheepskins.  For  he  had  toiled  to  that  end  with  directness  of 
purpose,  had  won  through  many  obstacles  to  secure  it;  and  that  for 
which  we  pay  a high  price  is  ever  dearer  than  that  which  comes  casually 
— not  that  Dr.  Whitney  begrudged  the  price ! 

He  was  now  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  an  age  at  which  the  majority  of 
practitioners  have  established  themselves  with  a considerable  practice  if 
they  be  of  talent.  But  to  Dr.  Whitney  the  seeming  handicap  of  approach- 
ing middle  life  as  he  was  launching  his  career  made  scant  difference.  He 
felt  an  unshaken  confidence  in  himself,  and  in  the  discretions  of  the  clien- 
tele he  would  secure.  Opening  offices  in  Cleveland,  he  speedily  attained  to 
recognition  from  confreres  in  the  profession.  Clients  were  not  long 
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coming.  The  lame,  the  halt,  the  dispirited,  all  came  to  him,  and  were 
met  each  with  the  cure  which  served  best.  Dr.  Whitney  refused  to  treat 
individuals  in  blind  categories,  after  the  manner  of  numbers  of  our  phy- 
sicians today.  He  took  each  case  as  a separate  thing,  considering  also  the 
patient’s  psychological  reactions  to  treatment,  winning  the  patient’s  con- 
fidence— so  necessary  to  medical  treatment — before  he  began  his  work. 
He  was  a student  of  psychology  before  the  term  had  come  into  general 
usage,  and  certainly  before  its  use  was  common  to  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls as  it  is  today.  His  was  a practical  psychology,  and  it  seldom  failed 
to  obtain  the  desired  result.  Confidence  once  secured,  Dr.  Whitney  would 
begin  his  ministrations  to  the  body,  and  oftentimes  to  the  mind  conjointly 
with  the  ills  of  the  body;  and  for  this  he  preferred  to  prepare  his  own 
medicines ; for  he  knew  his  particular  kinds  of  healing  balms  were  most 
appropriate  for  the  diagnoses  which  he  gave.  His  tinctures,  distillations 
from  roots  and  herbs  were  prepared  with  an  eye  to  greatest  efficacy. 
Today  it  is  not  necessary  for  a physician  to  know  much  of  compounding 
medicines,  but  at  that  time  it  was,  for  the  large  drug  houses  had  not  yet 
so  systematized  their  standard  compounds  that  they  could  be  depended 
upon  for  strict  accuracy.  The  only  sure  manner  was  to  prepare  one’s  own 
ingredients  into  suitable  formulae,  if  one  had  the  talent  therefor.  Dr. 
Whitney,  had  he  desired,  could  have  built  up  a business  as  manufacturer 
of  drugs  at  wholesale.  At  it  was,  he  built  up  a coast-to-coast  reputation 
for  his  private  prescriptions.  His  practice,  hand-in-hand,  the  one  retro- 
active on  the  other,  took  upon  itself  proportions  that  were  enormous — 
being,  in  fact,  most  too  extended  for  the  labors  of  a single  person,  even 
though  that  person  were  devoted,  as  was  Dr.  Whitney,  to  the  profession 
with  uttermost  loyalty  and  service.  His  repute  in  time  exceeded  the 
boundaries  of  the  Nation,  traveling  with  his  fame  to  Europe  and  even  into 
Asia,  where  medical  men  read  of  his  work  with  interest  and  admiration, 
realizing  that  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  one  that  fearlessly  went  ahead, 
forcing  a new  frontier — the  medical  frontier.  Just  as  the  immigrant 
ancestor  John  Whitney  had  coped  with  his  particular  frontier,  so  now 
did  Dr.  Whitney  meet  another;  just  as  John  Whitney  hewed  the  trees 
and  moved  the  rocks  from  a homestead  farm,  so  did  Dr.  Whitney  strive 
to  remove  prejudice  which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  profession  that 
prolongs  life  and  makes  existence  easier  and  better.  Many  of  the  medi- 
cines which  he  compounded  in  Cleveland,  some  of  them  a half-century 
ago,  still  are  in  demand  by  colleagues  of  contemporary  times.  Though  the 
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sign,  a beacon  of  hope  to  the  ill  and  oppressed,  which  born  the  legend 
“George  Whitney,  M.  D.,”  has  disappeared  from  the  lawn  in  front  of  his 
former  residence  in  East  One  Hundred  and  Fifteenth  Street,  Cleveland, 
the  spirit  which  that  legend  represented  has  not  departed.  It  was  a dis- 
tinctive spirit  in  the  medical  world  of  life,  and  in  the  passing  of  the  body 
remains  behind.  A reputation,  created  by  one  who  was  a poor  farmer  boy, 
who  worked  at  odd  jobs,  became  a piano  and  organ  tuner,  put  himself 
through  school  with  a classical  and  professional  education  and  faced  the 
threshold  of  his  medical  career  at  thirty-nine,  has  become  so  great  that 
years  can  dim  it  little.  It  is  a monument  in  the  spirit  representing  service 
to  mankind.  Though  that  sign  is  gone,  Dr.  Whitney’s  offices  have  been 
kept  quite  intact,  and  even  to  this  day  old  patients  knock  there  for  the  help 
which  now  is  gone  from  material  matter. 

Dr.  Whitney  had  among  his  clientele  leading  men  and  women  of 
Cleveland,  and  distinguished  persons  came  from  a wide  radius  to  partici- 
pate in  his  diagnoses.  At  one  time  the  radio  was  undreamed  of,  the  air- 
plane a fantasy.  Is  it  impossible,  then,  that  medical  science  may  be  con- 
sidered in  its  infancy,  with  startling  revelations  yet  to  come?  The  agen- 
cies of  its  coming  probably  cannot  be  known.  Dr.  Whitney  may  have 
opened  a psychic  channel  to  new  medical  discovery,  in  this  wise : Expert 
diagnostician,  it  was  said  to  be  his  power  to  diagnose  a case  from  the 
writing  of  his  patient’s  name,  by  the  patient,  this  name  on  its  slip  of 
paper  being  placed  in  an  envelope,  and  the  envelope  sealed.  By  holding 
the  envelope  in  his  hand,  Dr.  Whitney  diagnosed  with  accuracy  the  treat- 
ment needed.  This  is  attested  to  by  prominent  bankers,  judges  and  other 
persons  of  advanced  mentality  in  Cleveland,  and  by  others  who  visited 
the  doctor’s  laboratory.  The  manner  of  psychic  ability  manifested  in  this 
wise  is  not  entirely  new,  having  been  demonstrated  with  success  as  early 
as  1920  in  abstract  fields.  But  to  the  best  of  knowledge  as  this  is  written, 
Dr.  Whitney  was  the  first,  and  has  been  the  only  one,  to  apply  it  satis- 
factorily to  medicine.  He  made  no  absolute  claim  in  regard  to  such 
diagnosis;  but  the  remarkable  results  obtained,  proven  through  direct 
testimony  of  those  benefited,  leaves  little  room  for  doubting  its  efficacy. 
In  his  hands  it  was  practicable. 

General  affairs  of  interest  to  citizens  of  Cleveland  were  supported  by 
Dr.  Whitney,  though  he  gave  the  chief  course  of  his  mind  and  attention 
always  to  the  great  profession  in  which  his  name  was  large.  He  was 
affiliated  fraternally  with  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Webb  Chap- 
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ter,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  Oriental  Commandery,  Knights  Templar,  and 
was  a member  of  the  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mys- 
tic Shrine.  He  supported  numerous  movements  designed  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  city  as  a community  whole,  was  known  for  his  public  spirit 
in  matters  of  civic  importance,  and  contributed  liberally  to  charitable 
causes.  His  death  occurred  before  the  termination  of  the  World  War, 
and  after  America’s  entrance  into  the  conflict  he  gave  unstintedly,  as  a 
patriot,  to  the  major  appeals  for  funds  and  Red  Cross  relief.  His  death 
occurred  in  Cleveland,  June  16,  1918. 

Dr.  Whitney  married,  August  26,  1878,  in  Dennison,  Ohio,  Mary 
Catherine  Wyne,  daughter  of  George  M.  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Kirk- 
ham)  Wyne,  she  being  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  her  father  an  engi- 
neer and  machinist  of  Dennison,  who  came  there  aged  eighteen  years,  her 
mother  a woman  of  charm  and  graciousness,  of  French  descent.  (Gene- 
alogies of  the  Wyne,  Whitney  and  allied  families  have  been  published  in 
book  form,  by  the  American  Historical  Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  1928. 
— Ed.)  Dr.  Whitney  was  then  but  twenty-one  years  of  age;  the  world, 
his  world  of  medicine  and  eminence  in  the  profession,  lay  before  him; 
and  in  attaining  to  the  great  distinctions  which  were  to  be  his,  his  con- 
stant helpmate  was  Mrs.  Whitney,  who  continues  to  make  her  residence 
in  Cleveland,  where  associations  are  near  and  dear.  She  is  a member  of 
the  Unitarian  Church,  supports  its  works,  gives  liberally  to  worthy 
charity,  and  interests  herself  in  a broad  scope  of  activities. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  allot  to  each  man  three-score  and  ten  years.  Dr. 
Whitney  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Each  of  his  years  was  given 
to  constructive  effort,  and  this  effort  augmented  with  the  passage  of 
time.  Man’s  debt  to  him  as  a scientist,  a dominant  factor  in  the  medical 
profession,  cannot  be  paid ; but  it  can  be  lessened  through  recognition 
of  a worthy  life  in  memory. 

A life  lived  as  Dr.  Whitney  expended  his  years  is  of  inspirational 
value.  He  inspired  hundreds  of  persons  through  direct  contact,  and  now, 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  what  has  been  written,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  others  still  may  be  encouraged  to  perform  their  utmost  in 
life’s  endeavor.  Slightly  more  than  half  Dr.  Whitney’s  time  on  earth 
was  given  to  attainment  of  a foundation  on  which  to  begin  practice  of 
bis  profession.  He  held  close  to  his  heart  a noble  principle,  adhered  to 
it  with  fortitude  and  courage,  won  it,  and  used  it  with  the  most  service 
possible.  Self-glorification  he  did  not  prize,  but  avoided  all  that  seemed 
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beyond  quiet  dignity.  As  a man  he  owned  geniality  that  warmed  the 
hearts  of  those  with  whom  he  held  communion ; his  handclasp  was  a true 
bond,  unbreakable.  As  a physician,  healer  of  men’s  souls  as  he  dealt 
with  their  material  ills,  he  was  supreme  in  the  profession.  Let  this  be 
said : 

He  became  what  he  wished  to  be ; 

And  in  that  being  served  humanity. 
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John  T.  Weybrecht 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

O John  T.  Weybrecht  belongs  the  honor  of  founding  one  of 
the  most  important  and  influential  families  of  Stark  County, 
Ohio.  In  the  community  where  they  have  resided  for  three 
generations  the  vigor,  integrity,  and  constructive  achievement 
of  the  Weybrechts  have  crystallized  into  a tradition.  To  every  citizen 
of  Alliance,  Ohio,  the  name  of  Weybrecht  stands  for  an  ideal  of  stainless 
honor  and  unstinted  service. 

John  T.  Weybrecht,  the  pioneer  founder  of  the  family,  was  born  in 
the  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  France,  January  27,  1829.  He  emi- 
grated to  America  in  early  manhood,  in  the  year  1852,  and  his  settlement 
in  Alliance,  so  fortunate  in  its  consequences,  was  purely  an  accident. 
Traveling  westward  with  Chicago  as  his  destination,  he  was  detained 
for  a short  time  at  Alliance,  where  he  fell  in  with  a number  of  fellow- 
countrymen.  They  persuaded  him  that  he  could  not  find  better  oppor- 
tunities than  were  offered  by  the  small  but  growing  town.  Accordingly, 
he  remained  in  Alliance,  and  found  the  prophecies  of  his  countrymen 
abundantly  justified. 

Mr.  Weybrecht  was  a carpenter  by  trade,  and  had,  in  his  apprentice 
days  in  France,  received  a comprehensive  training  in  every  branch  of  car- 
pentry, so  that  he  was  able  to  solve  with  ease  all  problems  which  were 
presented  to  him.  Combining  the  thoroughness  of  fine  craftsmanship  of 
the  Old  World  with  the  aggressiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  new,  he  was 
not  long  in  establishing  a name  for  himself  in  his  adopted  residence. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  mere  practice  of  his  trade,  he  branched 
out  into  allied  lines  of  business,  and  in  1856  opened  the  first  lumber  yard 
in  Alliance.  In  this  way  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  town  was 
first  established.  He  also  engaged  extensively  in  the  business  of  con- 
tracting, combining  the  two  interests  with  skill  and  good  judgment. 

In  the  growth  of  Alliance  from  a small  settlement  to  a prosperous 
city  the  work  of  Mr.  Weybrecht  was  an  important  factor.  The  business 
concerns  which  he  established,  and  which  were  carried  on  and  expanded 
by  his  sons,  aided  the  city  by  their  prosperity  and  attracted  new  residents. 
In  addition,  many  of  the  town’s  most  prominent  buildings  were  erected 
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through  his  efforts.  He  was  in  especial  demand  for  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  and  was  the  builder  of  every  schoolhouse  in  Alliance. 
Numerous  buildings  which  are  standing  today,  and  which  will  endure 
for  many  years  to  come,  are  monuments  to  the  industry  and  thorough- 
ness of  John  T.  Weybrecht. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Mr.  Weybrecht  carried  on  a thriving  busi- 
ness, and  raised  a family  of  children  who  did  not  waste  away  their  inherit- 
ance, but  carried  on  the  family  tradition  of  industry,  honesty,  and  good 
citizenship.  As  his  sons  grew  to  manhood  he  took  them  into  partnership, 
founding  the  firm  of  J.  T.  Weybrecht  and  Sons.  After  his  death  the 
sons  carried  on  the  business,  changing  the  name  to  J.  T.  Weybrecht’s 
Sons.  Although  the  sons  are  no  longer  living,  the  business  continues 
under  the  management  of  two  sons-in-law  of  Mr.  Weybrecht. 

John  T.  Weybrecht  died  in  Alliance,  January  31,  1895,  leaving  behind 
him  the  memory  of  a personality  strong  and  yet  gentle,  courageous  yet 
unassuming,  commanding,  but  filled  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  He 
was  a builder  not  only  in  the  material  sense,  but  in  the  spiritual  sense  as 
well,  and  his  true  monument  is  not  in  the  buildings  which  he  raised,  but 
in  the  memory  of  his  life. 

John  T.  Weybrecht  married,  in  January,  1855,  Margaret  Honaker, 
who  was  born  June  11,  1833,  and  died  in  1911,  daughter  of  Christopher 
Honaker,  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Stark  County.  He  was  German 
by  birth  and  came  to  this  country  from  Wiirttemberg,  Germany.  Settling 
in  Lexington  Township  as  early  as  1830,  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
helped  to  establish  civilization  and  progress  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  John 
T.  and  Margaret  (Honaker)  Weybrecht  were  the  parents  of  the  follow- 
ing children:  1.  Lucinda,  died  young.  2.  Antoinette,  died  young.  3. 

Mary  C.,  married  LeRoy  Lamborn,  of  Alliance.  4.  Anne  M.,  married 
Freemont  Livingstone,  of  Denver,  Colorado.  5.  Jennie  N.,  married 
John  M.  Vitzthum,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  6.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (q.  v.).  7.  Colonel  Charles  C.  (q.  v. ).  8.  Andrew,  of  Alliance. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

ORN  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  spending  his  entire  life  in  his 
native  town,  Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht  was  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  was 
successful  in  every  form  of  business  activity  in  which  he 
engaged,  but  his  interests  were  not  limited  to  the  commercial  field.  The 
welfare  of  his  town  and  country  were  matters  of  vital  import  to  him,  and 
he  gained  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  who  awarded  him  the  title  of  “civic  leader.” 

Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht,  son  of  John  T.  and  Margaret  (Hon- 
aker)  Weybrecht  (q.  v.),  was  born  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  March  i 7,  1861. 
After  attending  the  public  schools  of  Alliance  he  entered  Mount  Union 
College  and  remained  there  until  1878.  His  family  had  always  placed 
great  emphasis  on  education,  and  care  was  taken  that  the  young  man 
should  receive  every  advantage  which  his  parents  were  able  to  give  him. 
After  completing  his  studies  Mr.  Weybrecht  began  work  under  his  father 
in  the  latter’s  lumber  business,  and  here  received  a thorough  discipline 
in  and  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  lumber  trade  and  lumber  milling. 
He  became  one  of  the  partners  of  J.  T.  Weybrecht  and  Sons,  and  in  1895, 
when  their  father  died,  he  and  his  brother  Charles  became  the  heads  of 
the  business.  Together  they  continued  to  adhere  to  the  ideals  of  busi- 
ness practice  laid  down  by  their  father,  and  showed  the  results  of  the 
excellent  training  received  under  him  in  the  efficiency  with  which  they 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  firm.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1919, 
Benjamin  was  left  in  sole  charge  of  the  business  which  they  had  built  up. 

The  firm  of  J.  T.  Weybrecht’s  Sons,  of  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
Weybrecht  was  president,  is  one  which  has  been  justly  proud  of  its  high 
standing  and  reputation  for  unusual  service.  The  quality  of  the  finished 
products  which  are  turned  out  from  its  mills  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  other  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  field,  and  the  fidelity  with 
which  its  contracts  are  fulfilled  is  a by-word  in  Alliance.  While  keep- 
ing up  with  the  times  in  an  enlightened  and  progressive  manner,  the 
company  has  never  departed  from  the  ideal  of  reliability  which  it  has 
maintained  for  so  many  years.  It  has  known  how  to  turn  misfortune 
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into  an  opportunity  for  greater  growth.  When,  in  1913.  a disastrous 
fire  destroyed  the  Weybrecht  plant,  the  resources  of  the  business  were 
such  that  the  proprietors  were  able  to  rebuild  immediately  on  a larger 
scale  than  before,  and  to  carry  on  their  business  with  the  minimum  of 
loss  of  time  from  this  interruption. 

During  the  present  century  Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht  extended 
his  interests  to  include  other  activities  besides  the  lumber  business. 
There  were  few  commercial  enterprises  of  note  in  Alliance  in  which  he 
was  not  interested.  He  was  president  of  the  Alliance  Clay  Products 
Company  and  also  of  the  Lexington  Hotel  Company.  He  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  several  financial  institutions  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  City  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Alliance 
and  the  Lumberman’s  Insurance  Company  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  From 
1902  to  1906  he  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers. 

As  became  a lifelong  resident  of  such  influence  in  the  city,  Mr.  Wey- 
brecht has  been  a leading  figure  in  the  civic  development  of  Alliance. 
He  was  active  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was  interested  in  the 
public  library.  For  several  years  he  served  as  a trustee  of  the  Alliance 
Hospital  Association,  and  took  an  active  interest  in  securing  a new  and 
up-to-date  hospital  in  the  city.  When  it  was  decided  to  build  a city  hall 
in  Alliance,  Mr.  Weybrecht  contributed  his  wide  knowledge  of  building 
to  the  improvement  of  his  town,  and  served  as  a member  of  the  building 
commission  for  the  construction  of  the  new  edifice. 

Mr.  Weybrecht  has  also  been  an  active  participant  in  politics,  thus 
showing  his  desire  for  good  government  in  the  most  concrete  and  sub- 
stantial way.  He  was  elected  to  the  city  council  in  1887,  and  in  1890 
was  chosen  as  a Representative  to  the  Seventieth  General  Assembly,  the 
State  Legislature  of  Ohio.  His  political  faith  was  that  of  a staunch 
Jeffersonian  Democrat,  opposed  to  paternalism,  and  believing  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  greatest  mass  of  political  power  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Weybrecht  was  not  merely  a follower  of  the  opinions  and 
precedents  laid  down  by  others,  but  an  original  thinker  in  the  field  of 
government.  In  1912  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Fourth  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  Ohio,  and  while  serving  as  a delegate  to  this  body 
he  instituted  several  measures  which  were  ratified  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  and  incorporated  into  the  fundamental  State  law  of  Ohio.  He 
advocated  many  of  the  reforms  accomplished  by  this  convention,  and 
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was  invariably  a keen  and  statesmanlike  thinker  on  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment. His  gift  as  an  orator  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  political 
life,  and  his  hearers  were  not  only  convinced  by  his  reasoning  but  delighted 
by  his  eloquence. 

In  every  organization  of  prominence  in  Alliance  Mr.  Weybrecht  was 
a respected  member.  Besides  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  belonged 
to  the  Stark  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital  Commission,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  Carnegie  Library  Board.  Fraternal  organizations  were  well 
in  accord  with  his  genial  temperament,  and  he  was  a member  of  the 
Rotary  Club,  the  Congress  Lake  Club,  the  Alliance  Country  Club,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Masonic  Order,  and  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks. 

Patriotism  was  one  of  the  most  fundamental  qualities  of  Mr.  Wey- 
brecht’s  nature,  and  during  the  World  War  he  had  ample  opportunity  to 
display  his  devotion  to  his  country.  When  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  Mr.  Weybrecht  became  chairman  of  the  draft  board,  and  the 
arduous  labors  incident  to  this  position  did  much  to  undermine  his 
health.  He  was  one  of  those  who  lost  a son  in  the  service : Edgar  C. 
Weybrecht,  his  youngest  son,  died  in  Belgium  in  1918.  Five  years  later 
another  son,  John,  who  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age  and  already  a 
substantial  business  man  of  Alliance,  died  suddenly.  Although  two 
such  losses  were  crushing  blows  to  a man  of  Mr.  Weybrecht’s  affection- 
ate nature,  he  bore  them  with  his  usual  quiet  courage,  and  sustained  the 
other  members  of  his  family  in  their  common  sorrow.  His  own  death 
occurred  April  24,  1926. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht  was  a man  of  unusual  business  sagacity, 
and  could  not  help  being  successful  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 
But  his  management  of  extensive  business  enterprises  and  his  accumula- 
tion of  a substantial  fortune  were  only  incidents  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
real  purpose  in  life.  Plis  finest  achievement  lay  in  his  many  contribu- 
tions toward  the  betterment  of  the  lives  of  others : the  institutions  which 
he  fostered,  which  are  now  dispensing  comfort  and  enlightenment;  the 
influence  of  his  clear  and  practical  vision  in  the  public  life  of  his  day;  and 
the  inspiration  of  his  example,  as  one  in  whom  his  fellow-townsmen 
unhesitatingly  put  their  trust.  His  was  the  true  nobility — -the  nobility 
of  service. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Weybrecht  married,  December  24,  1885,  at  Alli- 
ance, Elizabeth  A.  Peterson,  daughter  of  John  and  Millicent  J.  (Carline) 
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Peterson.  Her  father  was  of  Swedish  ancestry  and  her  mother  came 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, only  two  of  whom  survived  their  father:  i.  John  W.,  born  in 

1887,  died  August  21,  1923;  graduated  from  the  Alliance  High  School 
and  attended  Ohio  State  University;  entered  his  father’s  lumber  busi- 
ness, 2.  Edgar  Charles  (q.  v. ).  3.  Millicent,  born  in  1892,  married  E.  B. 
Shreve;  graduated  from  the  Alliance  High  School  and  Mount  Union 
College.  Children:  Frank  Weybrecht  and  Elizabeth  J.  4.  Mary,  born 
in  1897,  married  Bernard  Shirk,  of  Louisville,  Ohio;  graduated  from 
the  Alliance  High  School  and  Mount  Union  College.  Child:  Edgar 

W evbrecht. 
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Colonel  Charles  C.  Weybrecht 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

O Colonel  Charles  C.  Weybrecht  was  awarded,  by  common 
consent  of  the  people  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  the  title  of  the  city’s 
“First  Citizen.”  In  this  unofficial  appellation,  so  much  more 
eloquent  than  many  official  titles,  was  expressed  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  people  of  his  native  city,  and  their  gratitude  for  having 
been  permitted  to  know  intimately  this  great  and  good  man,  whose 
achievements  far  from  the  land  of  his  birth  are  a part  of  the  history  of 
his  age.  In  years  to  come  his  name  will  be  spoken  among  the  descend- 
ants of  those  who  knew  him,  as  the  legends  of  other  great  men  have 
been  handed  down  and  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  tradition  of  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Weybrecht  came  of  a family  which  has  been  long 
associated  with  the  history  of  Alliance  and  Stark  County.  Fie  was  the 
son  of  John  T.  and  Margaret  (Honaker)  Weybrecht  (q.  v. ),  and  was 
born  in  Alliance,  December  6,  1868.  He  received  a good  education  in 
the  city  schools  and  the  Ohio  State  University.  After  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  railway  mail  service,  in  which  he  remained  until  1892.  At 
this  time  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Benjamin  F.  Weybrecht,  became  asso- 
ciated with  their  father  in  the  latter’s  lumber  business.  After  the  father’s 
death  in  1895  the  brothers  carried  on  the  business  together,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  firm  under  their  management  is  a testimony  to  the  practical 
ability  of  each  and  the  complete  harmony  of  their  association. 

In  1892,  the  same  year  that  he  entered  the  lumber  business,  Colonel 
Weybrecht  organized  in  Alliance  Company  K,  8th  Infantry,  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard.  He  served  as  captain  of  this  company  until  1897, 
when  he  was  elected  major  of  the  regiment.  During  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  as  the  8th  Ohio 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  he  served  as  major  in  several  important  engage- 
ments, including  the  Santiago  campaign.  In  this,  his  first  taste  of  actual 
warfare,  Major  Weybrecht  proved  his  mettle  as  a soldier.  His  coolness 
and  courage  were  an  inspiration  to  his  men,  and  his  command,  the  Third 
Battalion,  was  known  as  “Weybrecht’s  Bulldogs.”  This  battalion  was 
detailed  as  headquarters  guard  to  Major-General  Shatter,  and  was  pres- 
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ent  at  the  formal  surrender  of  General  Toral  to  that  officer.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  Major  Weybrecht  was  elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  8th 
Ohio  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard. 

It  was  during  the  years  between  the  Spanish- American  War  and  the 
World  War  that  Colonel  Weybrecht  entrenched  himself  so  firmly  in  the 
affections  of  his  fellow-townsmen.  It  was  then,  that,  living  and  work- 
ing with  him  day  after  day,  they  had  a chance  to  watch  the  activity  of  a 
practical  genius.  His  gift  for  organization  was  made  doubly  effective 
by  his  talent  for  handling  men.  All  who  worked  for  him  felt  that  he 
had  regard  for  their  interests  as  well  as  his  own,  and  his  impartiality 
was  unquestioned.  In  the  firms  of  J.  T.  Weybrecht’s  Sons,  the  Morgan 
Engineering  Company,  and  the  Alliance  Building  Exchange,  and  others 
with  which  he  was  associated,  he  created  a feeling  of  friendship  between 
employer  and  employee  which  increased  the  efficiency  of  both. 

Meanwhile  he  maintained  his  connection  with  the  National  Guard, 
and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Judson  Harmon  to  the  rank  of  adjutant- 
general,  serving  during  his  two  terms  as  Governor,  1908-12.  He  served 
with  distinction  on  the  Mexican  Border,  and  the  World  War  found  him 
ready  to  dedicate  his  talents  once  again  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
Leaving  his  home  and  business,  he  was  assigned  to  Camp  Sherman, 
Alabama,  for  a time  before  being  sent  to  France.  There  was  no  better 
soldier  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  He  served  on  the  Bac- 
caret  Sector,  and  later  was  given  the  stupendous  task  of  salvaging  the 
wreckage  from  the  battlefield  of  Chateau  Thierry.  With  practically  no 
means  at  his  disposal,  he  obtained  horses  from  a veterinary  hospital, 
utilized  the  trucks  and  wagons  in  the  wreckage  itself,  and  in  a short 
time  had  completed  the  almost  impossible  task  with  efficiency  and  thor- 
oughness. Later  he  was  made  military  governor  of  the  port  of  Nantes, 
a position  calling  for  the  utmost  tact  as  well  as  for  executive  capacity. 
Colonel  Weybrecht  made  friends  with  the  French  and  obtained  their 
cooperation  with  marvelous  facility.  He  received  the  commendation  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  General  Pershing,  and  the  approval  of  the 
French  Nation  was  shown  when  he  was  granted  the  coveted  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  After  the  armistice  he  spent  some  time  in  Rotterdam 
organizing  railway  service  for  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  finally 
returned  home  amid  the  plaudits  of  his  family  and  friends. 

Only  a few  weeks  after  he  had  been  welcomed  home  and  had  taken 
his  place  in  the  community  once  more,  the  city  of  Alliance  was  shocked 
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by  his  sudden  death,  which  occurred  August  26,  1919.  The  ceremonies 
which  marked  his  funeral  were  such  as  have  never  before  been  granted 
to  a citizen  of  Alliance.  All  business  activity  ceased,  and  ten  thousand 
people  left  their  homes  to  stand  uncovered  while  his  remains  were  laid 
to  rest.  Full  military  honors  were  accorded  him,  and  trumpeters  sounded 
“Taps”  over  his  grave.  Thus  ended  the  career  of  a brave  soldier  and 
gallant  gentleman.  Perhaps,  outside  of  his  family,  those  who  mourned 
him  most  were  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  him.  Where  most 
officers  were  only  feared,  he  was  respected  and  loved,  and  any  man  in 
his  command  would  gladly  have  died  for  him. 

A letter  from  his  brother  Benjamin,  written  to  announce  his  death  to 
one  of  his  many  friends  in  France,  gives  several  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant sidelights  upon  the  character  of  Colonel  Weybrecht.  It  appears 
that  the  colonel  much  regretted  that  he  did  not  have  the  opportunity, 
while  in  France,  to  visit  the  section  of  Alsace-Lorraine  from  which  his 
father  had  come  to  America  as  a boy.  The  elder  Weybrecht,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  deplored  the  subjection  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany,  and 
it  was  fitting  that  his  son  should  have  had  a part  in  restoring  these  prov- 
inces to  France.  The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted : 

Likewise,  at  Rotterdam,  he  seemed  to  have  had  the  tact  and  diplomacy 
to  gain  the  approval  of  the  Dutch  people.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Colonel, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  represented  the  United  States  as  minister  to 
The  Hague  in  a short  time.  A letter  from  our  Senator  assures  me 
of  this. 

The  Colonel’s  life  was  intensely  human.  Fie  loved  to  meet  men  of 
different  nationalities  and  generally  won  their  good  will  and  friendship. 
He  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  different  countries  he 
visited — of  the  monuments  of  their  glory  and  the  lives  of  their  great  men. 

His  letters  from  France  are  replete  with  description  of  this  or  that 
point  of  historical  interest.  I believe,  however,  that  the  predominating 
trait  in  his  character  was  his  affection  for  the  soldiers  of  his  command, 
and  solicitude  for  their  welfare.  But  we  cannot  decree  our  future  or 
shape  our  destiny.  To  our  family  the  Colonel’s  memory  is  a benediction 
— one  of  those  rare  spirits  who  loved  his  fellowman  regardless  of  race 
or  creed. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  into  words  the  total  effect  of  a life  like  that  of 
Charles  C.  Weybrecht.  He  was  one  of  the  rare  figures  of  his  genera- 
tion. In  the  depths  of  his  many-sided  personality  there  lay  boundless 
energy,  matchless  intelligence,  wisdom,  humor,  courage,  tenderness,  and 
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strength.  He  could  be  abrupt  in  emergency,  stern  in  time  of  need,  calm 
and  confident  in  the  hour  of  trial;  yet  no  one  could  be  more  gentle,  more 
generous,  or  more  understanding.  He  rarely  thought  about  himself, 
but  was  intensely  interested  in  everything  around  him,  and  most  of  all 
in  people.  He  understood  men  intuitively,  loved  them  in  spite  of  their 
faults,  and  could  give  the  kind  of  sympathy  and  counsel  that  really  helps. 
No  matter  what  the  circumstances,  he  radiated  at  all  times  an  atmos- 
phere of  hearty  kindliness  and  good  will,  and  drew  others  to  him  as  a 
magnet  draws  iron.  A born  leader  of  men,  he  was  ready  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  others  in  a great  cause.  It  may  be  said  of  him  as  of  the 
great  Roman  patriot,  Brutus : 

....  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world,  ‘‘This  was  a man.” 

Colonel  Charles  C.  Weybrecht  married  Emily  Brosius,  of  Alliance. 
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Edgar  Charles  Weybrecht 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

MONG  the  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  cause  ot 
freedom  and  democracy  during  the  World  War  was  Edgar 
Charles  Weybrecht,  the  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  Elizabeth  A.  (Peterson)  Weybrecht  (q.  v.). 

Edgar  Charles  Weybrecht  was  born  in  Alliance,  Ohio,  May  12,  1889, 
attended  the  public  schools,  and  after  graduating  from  the  high  school 
entered  Mount  Union  College,  where  he  spent  several  years.  He  was  a 
popular  figure  on  the  campus,  took  a keen  interest  in  athletic  sports  of 
all  kinds,  and  gained  distinction  as  half-back  of  the  college  football  team. 
After  leaving  college  he  took  an  office  position  with  the  firm  of  J.  T. 
Weybrecht’s  Sons,  and  applied  himself  to  the  business  with  the  same 
vigorous  spirit  which  he  had  shown  at  college. 

Soon  after  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  Mr. 
Weybrecht  enlisted  in  the  army  and  was  assigned  to  the  146th  Regiment 
of  Infantry,  of  which  his  uncle,  Colonel  Charles  C.  Weybrecht,  was  the 
commander.  Pie  had  previously  served  in  the  Ohio  National  Guard  as 
sergeant  of  Company  K,  8th  Ohio  Infantry,  and  later  as  sergeant-major. 
With  this  training  he  soon  attained  the  rank  of  Supply  Company  ser- 
geant. After  spending  a short  time  at  Camp  Sherman,  Alabama,  he 
sailed  for  France.  His  regiment  saw  some  hard  fighting  in  the  Argonne 
before  Sergeant  Weybrecht  fell  ill  with  bronchial  pneumonia,  which, 
coming  after  the  strenuous  service  and  exposure,  caused  his  death.  He 
died  November  2,  1918,  and  was  buried  in  Staden,  Belgium. 

Edgar  Charles  Weybrecht  was  a thirty-second  degree  Mason,  one  of 
the  youngest  to  attain  that  rank.  Raised  in  Conrad  Lodge,  No.  271,  at 
Alliance,  Ohio,  April  24,  1914;  exalted  in  Alliance  Chapter,  No.  83,  at 
Alliance,  January  30,  1916;  advanced  in  Alliance  Council,  No.  112,  at 
Alliance,  April  10,  1917;  created  a Knight  Templar,  in  Salem  Com- 
mandery,  No.  42,  at  Salem,  Ohio,  August  2,  1917;  created  a Grand 
Elect  Mason  in  Emeth  Lodge  at  Canton,  Ohio,  August  26,  1917;  cre- 
ated Prince  of  Jerusalem  in  Mystic  Council,  August  26,  1917;  created 
Knight  of  Rose  Croix  in  Brenton  Chapter,  August  26,  1917;  created 
Sublime  Prince  of  the  Royal  Secret  in  Lake  Erie  Consistory,  November 
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9,  1917;  made  a Noble  in  A1  Koran  Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Cleveland,  October  7,  1917.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Alliance  Lodge,  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  and  of  the  Alliance  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  a fine  type  of  the 
wholesome  and  vigorous  young  manhood  of  America.  He  was  a keen 
sportsman,  a resourceful  man  of  business,  and  an  intrepid  soldier.  Had 
he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  given  his  life  to  his  community  as  did  his 
father  and  grandfather  before  him;  hut  destiny  required  of  him  a dif- 
ferent kind  of  service,  and  the  unavoidable  regret  at  his  early  death  is 
tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  he  gave  up  his  life  freely  and  gladly  in 
the  service  of  humanity. 
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The  Expansion  of  New  England,  as  Begun  in 

Plymouth 

By  Joel  N.  Eno,  A.  M.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

HE  emigration  from  England  to  New  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  primarily  and  mainly  a religious  movement 
impelled  by  the  desire  of  the  living  human  mind  to  be  free  to 
grow  and  to  exercise  and  expand  the  powers  of  which  it  was 
conscious ; in  fact,  an  effect  of  the  great  intellectual  movement  and  awak- 
ening known  as  the  Renaissance  or  Revival  of  Learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  a natural  and  notable  outgrowth  of  which  was  the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  the  progress  of  humanity  is  not  en  masse, 
but  by  means  of  leaders  of  thought  who  are  ahead  of  their  times,  and  is 
stubbornly  resisted  by  all  who  fatten  upon  the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of 
the  common  people.  The  imperialism  which  claimed  all  states  or  civil 
governments  as  the  servants  of  the  church,  was  narrowed,  when,  follow- 
ing the  Lutheran  Reformation,  the  princes  of  Germany  announced  the 
principle  of  local  option  : Let  each  State  decide  its  State  religion ; “Cujus 
regio,  hujus  religio” ; but  its  spirit  remained  in  the  establishment  in  Eng- 
land of  a State  church  by  King  Henry  VIII,  which  made  any  divergence 
in  form  or  in  place  of  worship  punishable  as  treason : yet  Robert  Brown 
already  had  set  in  motion  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  local  option  to 
the  parish,  and  his  contemporary,  John  Robinson,  of  Scrooby,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, near  the  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  leaped  beyond 
geographical  limits,  and  made  the  congregation  self-governing.  The 
Brownists  or  Independents  became  a strong  political  force,  but  the  Sepa- 
ratists of  Scrooby  were  regarded  by  the  government  as  anarchists,  and 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives,  when  King  James  I of  England  enforced  his 
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decree,  “I  will  make  them  conform,  or  I will  harry  them  out  of  the  land.” 
The  Scrooby  congregation  sought  refuge  in  Holland,  at  that  time  the 
only  home  of  religious  freedom,  in  1608;  then  after  fourteen  years  of 
observing,  foreseeing  the  loss  of  their  distinctive  English  ideals  and  the 
English  language,  the  sturdiest  of  them,  mortgaging  their  worldly  pros- 
pects for  several  years  ahead,  and  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  crossed 
the  thousands  of  miles  of  the  stormy  Atlantic,  on  which  they  were  tossed 
for  sixty-three  days,  and  landed  in  the  unknown  wilderness,  which  was 
called  Plymouth  after  the  last  port  they  had  touched  in  England.  This 
was  on  the  21st  of  December,  1620,  after  a group  of  the  best  sailors 
among  them  had  explored  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  in  a shallop,  to  find 
a suitable  place  to  settle;  for  the  ship  “Mayflower”  had  first  anchored  off 
the  barren  cape,  where  as  an  orphan  band,  not  fathered  by  any  govern- 
ment, they  drew  up  the  compact,  now  famous,  for  self-government, 
signed  by  the  forty-one  men  of  the  company,  November  21,  1620,  reciting 
that  “We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  have  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  honor  of 
our  King  and  country,  a voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  do  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together  into  a civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  ordering  and  preservation, 
and  furtherance  of  the  ends  aforesaid ; and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact,  con- 
stitute, and  frame  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
offices,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  the  colony;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and 
obedience.” 

But  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  passengers  of  the  “Mayflower,”  one- 
half  were  dead  when  spring  opened,  from  lack  of  sufficient  food  and  shel- 
ter; and  being  proscribed  in  England,  scarcely  any  one  joined  them 
except  their  comrades  left  in  Holland,  in  the  small  ships  “Fortune,” 
November,  1621,  the  “Ann  and  Little  James,”  August,  1623,  and  the 
colony  grew  but  slowly,  the  first  independent  offshoot  being  Duxbury, 
northward,  in  1628,  made  a town  June  7,  1637,  from  which  its  “New 
Plantation”  was  set  off  June  3,  1656,  as  Bridgewater;  from  which  North 
Bridgewater,  June  15,  1821,  named  Brockton,  May  5,  1724;  and  East 
Bridgewater  was  set  off  from  Bridgewater,  June  14,  1823;  a part 
of  Bridgewater  with  some  unappropriated  land  adjoining,  having  already 
been  set  off  northwestward  as  a town,  named  Abington,  June  10,  1712: 
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Green’s  Harbor  set  off  from  old  Duxbury  coast  as  Rexhame  March  2, 
1641,  but  soon  after  given  its  present  name  of  Marshfield;  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  same,  “Mattakeeset,”  a tract  known  as  the  Major’s 
Purchase,  was  set  off  March  21,  1712,  as  Pembroke;  Rockland  from 
Abington,  March  9,  1874,  and  South  Abington,  March  4,  1875,  renamed 
Whitman,  May  3,  1886.  Plympton  was  set  off  from  Plymouth  June  4, 
1707;  Plymouth  north  precinct  became  Kingston  June  16,  1726;  Hali- 
fax was  made  July  4,  1734,  from  parts  of  Plympton,  Pembroke  and  Mid- 
dleborough,  Middleborough  having  been  common  land  until  June  1, 
1669.  Carver  was  set  off  from  Plympton  June  9,  1790;  Hanson  from 
Pembroke,  February  22,  1820;  Lakeville  from  Middleborough,  May  13, 
1853- 

All  these  towns  were  peopled  as  children  by  blood  of  Plymouth.  The 
territory  which  now  forms  Plymouth  County,  had,  by  a circumstance 
remarkable  and  fortunate  for  a people  of  small  means,  no  Indian  owners 
to  be  bought  out;  for  the  whole  region,  from  Hull  in  the  north,  almost 
to  Falmouth  in  the  south  and  the  Taunton  River  in  the  west,  had  been 
swept  clean  of  inhabitants  by  a plague,  supposed  to  have  been  smallpox, 
about  1617.  The  Puritans,  numerous  in  population  in  England,  had 
already  begun  settlements  in  the  northern  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Plymouth  territory;  this  shaped  the  Pilgrim  expansion  toward  the  east 
and  west.  They  voluntarily  adopted  the  injunction  of  the  governor, 
given  to  the  early  Puritan  colonists,  to  “avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intru- 
sion and  to  purchase’’  the  Indians’  claims  on  the  lands  (Eb.  Hazard, 
Historical  Collections,  Vol.  I,  P-  263),  when  they  bought  Nauset  on  Cape 
Cod  from  Sachem  George  and  his  little  group  of  followers,  a settlement 
by  seven  families  from  Plymouth  being  begun  in  April,  1644,  which  was 
granted  town  privileges  June  2,  1646,  and  named  Eastham  in  1651,  from 
which  the  southern  part  of  the  accession  of  more  settlers  from  Plymouth 
was  set  off  in  1647,  and  named  Harwich,  September  14,  1694.  The  land 
of  the  cape  being  very  sandy  and  almost  barren,  settlement  was  slow; 
Orleans  district  was  not  set  off  as  a separate  town,  from  Eastham,  until 
March  3,  1797,  and  Brewster  was  set  off  from  Harwich,  February  19, 
1803.  Wellfleet  was  made  a district  of  Eastham  June  16,  1763,  and  town 
August  23,  1775.  Monomoyet  was  bought  from  Mattaguasson  in  1672; 
settled  from  Eastham,  and  made  a town  by  the  name  of  Chatham,  June 
11,  1712.  Yarmouth  was  settled  in  1639,  mainly  from  Plymouth,  and 
had  a representative  as  a town  at  the  General  Court,  January  7,  1639: 
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from  which  Dennis  was  set  off  as  a separate  town  June  19,  1793.  Sucka- 
nesset  bounds  are  mentioned  June  7,  1670;  it  became  a town  June  4, 
1686,  and  was  named  Falmouth,  September  14,  1694.  Pawmett  was 
commons,  bought  from  the  Indians,  and  named  Truro  on  records  July 
16,  1709,  and  bounds  between  it  and  the  “Province  Lands”  north,  estab- 
lished October  21,  1714;  the  latter  being  made  a precinct,  self-governing, 
but  without  a town  representative  at  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
with  which  Plymouth  Colony  united  in  1692.  It  appears  as  Provincetown 
on  record  June  14,  1727,  but  as  late  at  1755  had  only  twelve  to  fifteen 
dwelling  houses.  Sandwich  was  begun  in  1637  by  ten  men  from  Saugus, 
now  Lynn,  to  which  were  added  later,  families  from  Plymouth  and  Dux- 
bury.  Barnstable  was  settled  in  1639,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  and  a 
majority  of  his  congregation  from  Scituate.  Barnstable  County  was 
organized  from  the  towns  on  the  cape  in  1685.  In  the  western  part  of 
Plymouth  territory,  Sippican  common  lands  were  made  the  town  of 
Rochester,  June  4,  1686;  from  which  Marion  was  set  off  May  14,  1852, 
and  Mattapoisett  May  20,  1857.  The  first  settlers  of  Scituate  in  the 
north  were  from  Plymouth,  1628-33;  but  more  from  Massachusetts  or 
directly  from  England,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  a town  October  4,  1636; 
whence  South  Scituate  February  14,  1849,  named  Norwell  March  5, 
1888.  Hanover  was  made  from  parts  of  Abington  and  Scituate,  June  4, 
1727.  Barecove  was  made  a town  September  2,  1635;  nearly  all  its 
inhabitants  coming  from  Hingham  in  County  Norfolk,  England,  it  was 
named  Hingham.  The  peninsula  of  Nantasket  northward,  had  a few 
inhabitants  before  the  coming  of  the  ship  “Mary  and  John,”  May  30, 
1630,  with  Rev.  John  Warham  and  some  of  his  people,  but  dates  its  per- 
manent settlement  from  that  event.  It  was  claimed  by  Hingham  until 
July,  1644,  when  a church  was  formed  there;  when,  having  the  lawful 
requirements  of  twenty  houses  and  a minister,  it  was  granted  town 
privileges,  and  named  Hull. 

But  the  Plymouth  patent,  obtained  1641,  granted  the  lands  westward 
to  the  Seekonk  River;  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Newman,  of  Weymouth, 
with  most  of  his  congregation,  and  a few  from  Hingham,  obtained  a 
grant  of  the  Seekonk  tract;  the  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors  being 
held  at  Weymouth  August  24,  1643,  and  it  ordered  the  lands  to  be  planted 
before  April  20,  1644.  It  was  made  a town  and  named  Rehoboth  from 
the  Bible  locality  south  of  Beersheba,  meaning  “wide  spaces,”  June  4, 
1645.  It  extended  westward  to  the  Seekonk  River,  which  separated  it 
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from  Providence,  Rhode  Island ; including  the  tract  set  off  February  26, 
1812,  as  the  town  of  Seekonk;  and  Wannamoisett,  the  fundamental  part 
of  what  was  set  off  March  5,  1668,  as  the  town  of  Swansea;  which, 
being  near  the  chief  seat  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  was  the  first  settlement 
attacked  in  King  Philip’s  War,  1675.  The  Rehoboth  “North  Purchase” 
was  set  off  as  Attleborough,  October  19,  1694,  whence  North  Attlebor- 
ough, set  off  June  14,  1882.  The  Shewamet  Purchase  of  Swansea  was 
set  off  as  Somerset,  February  20,  1790.  Freeman’s  land,  set  off  July, 
1683,  was  named  Freetown;  whence  Fall  River,  February  26,  1803.  The 
“Gore,”  a part  of  the  North  Purchase,  became  the  town  of  Cumberland, 
January  27,  1746-47,  transferred  by  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  boundary.  Saconet,  bought  from  the  squaw  sachem 
Awashunks  and  her  husband  Wawayewet,  May  29,  1674,  by  Constant 
Southworth,  of  Plymouth,  became  the  town  of  Little  Compton  in  1682, 
transferred  to  Rhode  Island,  January  27,  1746-47,  at  the  same  time  with 
Pocasset  (Tiverton),  Barrington,  and  Warren.  The  tract  of  common 
land  called  Acushena,  Ponagansett,  and  Coaksett,  when  settlement  began 
in  1652,  was  established  as  Dartmouth,  June  8,  1664;  whence  New 
Bedford,  February  23,  1787;  from  New  Bedford,  Fairhaven  was  set  off 
February  22,  1812;  and  from  Fairhaven,  February  13,  i860,  Acushnet 
was  set  off.  From  Dartmouth,  July  2,  1787,  Westport  was  set  off. 
Taunton  was  bought  first  from  the  Tetaquet  Indians,  and  the  claim  of 
overlordship  was  bought  from  Massasoit  (Ousamequin),  in  1638,  by 
Elizabeth  Poole,  her  brother  William,  and  others.  Thence  Berkley  was 
set  off  April  18,  1735,  and  Raynham,  April  2,  1731.  The  Taunton  North 
Purchase  is  on  record  as  Norton,  March  17,  1710;  from  which  Easton, 
December  21,  1725;  and  the  district  of  Mansfield,  set  off  April  26,  1770, 
was  made  a town  August  23,  1775.  The  Taunton  South  Purchase  made 
by  William  Brenton  and  his  associates  from  King  Philip  in  1672,  for 
£143,  a fair  price  then  for  a poor  tract,  became  Dighton  May  30,  1712. 
The  well-authenticated  fact  of  this  sale  only  about  three  years  before 
Philip  began  the  war  which  bears  his  name,  proves  that  it  was  not  his 
felt  want  of  land  that  inspired  the  war.  In  fact,  “King  Philip’s  War” 
was,  at  bottom,  a collision  between  the  clan  spirit  and  the  savage  mode  of 
life,  which  made  very  little  use  of  tillage  land,  but  subsisted  byGiunting 
and  more  regularly  by  fishing,  and  the  national  or  federation  spirit,  and 
the  civilized  and  colonization  mode  of  subsistence  from  the  products  of 
tillage,  aided  by  the  products  from  cattle  and  sheep.  The  clan  spirit  leads 
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to  disintegration  of  a people  into  separate  units,  jealous  and  suspicious  of 
each  other,  each  ready  to  fight  and  to  destroy  a rival  clan;  but  “divided 
they  fall,”  when  faced  by  a force  united  in  a single  purpose;  as  when 
two  or  three  small  companies  of  Norman  knights,  in  1169-72,  gained  the 
mastery  of  the  comparatively  great  number  of  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand, 
agriculture  thrives  only  in  a state  of  peace  and  security  from  plunder  and 
devastation.  For  that  reason,  the  early  New  England  colonists  were  care- 
ful to  acquire  only  by  bonafide  purchase  all  title  which  the  Indians  claimed 
to  land,  paying  a price  satisfactory  to  such  claimants,  either  in  wampum, 
the  currency  of  the  Indians,  or  in  tools  or  woolen  goods  and  clothes  valu- 
able ; or  later,  in  English  coin,  when  that  became  available  to  the  settlers 
and  passable  as  currency  among  the  Indians.  These  transactions  were  set 
down  in  written  contracts,  deeds  drawn  as  in  England,  describing  the 
property  transferred  and  the  terms;  and  as  the  interests  of  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  as  to  the  lands  were  not  the  same,  they  were  ordinarily 
at  peace.  In  New  Haven  colony,  for  instance,  the  deeds  granted  to  the 
whites  a sufficient  tract  of  tillage  land  and  meadow,  while  they  reserved 
to  the  local  tribe,  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  In  fact,  the  small  tribes 
found  it  advantageous  to  live  near  friendly  whites  whose  regular  crops 
made  them  a resource  for  food  when  winter  and  lack  of  success  in  hunt- 
ing made  them  needy;  and  especially  as  a protection  against  the  power- 
ful and  warlike  Pequots  and  farther  west,  the  Mohawks.  For  the  use  of 
warpower  with  such  tribes,  as  with  the  great  clans  in  Europe,  was  mas- 
tery for  its  main  objective,  and  clan  pride  for  its  stimulus.  It  was  fear 
of  the  Pequots  which  caused  the  Connecticut  River  Indians  to  offer  rich 
tillage  lands  to  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  to  induce  colonists  to  set- 
tle. The  so-called  Indian  wars  were  by  the  guerilla  method  of  sudden 
raids  and  surprises ; the  greatest  harm  to  the  attacked,  with  the  least  harm 
to  the  attacking  party.  The  hostilities  of  1675-76  were  called  King 
Philip’s  War  because  Philip  took  the  initiative;  but  they  were  still  tribal, 
not  made  in  union,  but  in  succession.  Philip’s  Indians  burned  a house  in 
Swansea,  without  previous  warning  of  hostility,  June  20,  1675 ; rifled  a 
house  and  killed  an  Englishman,  June  23 ; killed  several  others,  and  man- 
gled and  dismembered  them,  24th  and  25th.  June  28,  they  attacked 
Dartmouth,  Taunton,  and  Middleboro.  After  a quiet  of  a month,  the 
Nipmucks  of  the  southeast  of  the  present  Worcester  County  took  their 
turn;  about  three  hundred  swooped  down  on  Brookfield  August  3 and 
burned  all  the  buildings  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  mortally  wounded 
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one  man,  killed  another,  cut  off  his  head,  kicked  it  about  like  a football, 
and  finally  set  it  on  top  of  a pole.  August  19,  they  attacked  Lancaster; 
September  1,  they  attacked  Deerfield  and  Hadley.  Then  a lull.  On 
December  19,  after  learning  that  the  Narragansetts,  the  strongest  tribe 
in  southern  New  England,  were  on  the  warpath,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut united  forces  and  sought  them  in  their  stronghold  in  Kingston, 
Rhode  Island,  and  after  the  fierce  “swamp  fight”  subdued  them.  (Pal- 
frey, Vol.  Ill,  p.  155-63.)  The  Nipmucks  made  a second  attack  upon 
Lancaster,  sacked  and  burned  the  town  and  killed  twelve  inhabitants, 
February  10,  1676;  turned  toward  Boston  and  attacked  Medfield,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  Weymouth  25,  and  burned  Mendon.  Among  the  towns  wholly 
or  partly  sacked  and  burned  were  Bridgewater,  Scituate,  Middleboro, 
Seekonk,  Wrentham,  and  northward  Sudbury,  Andover,  Chelmsford,  and 
on  June  28,  1676,  forty  houses  were  burned  in  Rehoboth;  and  in  War- 
wick, Rhode  Island,  every  house  except  one  was  burned.  Philip,  “a 
mythical  character,”  as  Palfrey,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
colonial  history  of  New  England,  calls  him,  as  pictured  by  romantic  mod- 
ern writers,  was  shot  dead  by  an  Indian  soldier  among  the  colonials, 
August  12,  1676;  but  the  same  kinds  of  raids  continued  by  the  Pisca- 
taquas  and  Indians  of  Maine  until  April  12,  1678.  One  result  of  the  war 
was  the  union  of  New  England  colonies,  1685,  which  had  been  confeder- 
ated 1643  to  1684;  but  when  James  II,  previously  Duke  of  York,  and 
proprietor  of  New  York,  left  Plymouth  without  the  protection  of  a char- 
ter, it  chose  to  come  under  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  rather  than  the 
alternative  of  that  of  New  York,  and  was  formally  united  with  Massa- 
chusetts in  1692;  and  the  choice  was  with  reason,  for  the  Bay  Colony 
had  early  adopted  the  distinctively  Plymouth  idea  of  local  self-government 
of  the  congregation,  largely  because  it  was  so  excellently  and  so  naturally 
adapted  to  the  New  England  village  method  of  settlement  on  a main  cen- 
ter near  the  meeting  house;  the  houselots  being  narrow  in  the  front, 
thus  bringing  the  houses  near  together;  the  farms  running  back,  and 
the  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  outskirts,  with  tracts,  large  at  first,  but 
gradually  decreasing  as  they  were  taken  up  by  increasing  population, 
recruited  chiefly  after  1642,  from  the  numerous  sons  of  the  original  or 
native  owners,  isolating  at  first,  one  village  and  congregation  from 
another. 

The  Pilgrims,  taught  by  their  own  sad  experience,  had  less  confidence 
in  the  beneficence  or  even  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  “power  behind 
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the  throne,”  or  in  other  words,  the  State  or  civil  government;  the  Puri- 
tans, representatives  largely  of  a Reformed  Church  of  England,  still  had 
a ruling  class  which  believed  such  a power  necessary  to  a proper 
government,  and  succeeded  at  first  in  restricting  suffrage  and  office- 
holding  to  orthodox  church  members;  “in  order  that  the  body  of  com- 
mons may  be  preserved  of  good  and  honest  men  ....  ordered  and 
agreed,”  May  18,  1631.  (Records  of  the  colony  of  Mass.  Bay,  Vol.  I, 
p.  87.)  But  May  26,  1647,  this  order  was  repealed,  as  regards  suffrage. 
(Vol.  I,  p.  197.)  The  people  of  the  Bay  had  discovered  from  the  example 
of  Plymouth  colony,  and  in  1636-37  of  Connecticut  colony,  that  orderly 
government  could  be  maintained  without  this  restriction;  yet  the  Bay 
colony  had  its  characteristic  political  principle  which  in  the  conflict  which 
was  approaching  in  England  between  the  King  and  Parliament,  decided 
that  England  was  to  be  a limited,  not  an  absolute  monarchy;  for  the 
Bay  never  required  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  and  supremacy  of  the  King, 
as  distinguished  from  the  general  government  of  England.  This  explains 
why  Massachusetts  was  the  leader  in  political  independence  and  in  the 
resistance  against  royal  tyranny  which  eventuated  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, while  it  was  the  mission  of  Plymouth  to  blaze  the  way  to  American 
religious  freedom.  When  Roger  Williams,  extreme  both  in  Separatism 
and  in  restriction  of  civil  power  to  strictly  secular  matters,  was  silenced  at 
the  Bay,  he  was  received  as  assistant  pastor  at  Plymouth ; and  the  Quak- 
ers, wildly  visionary  in  some  outbursts  from  the  severity  of  repression, 
found  a haven  in  old  Dartmouth,  where  they  developed  into  the  most 
staid,  placid,  practical  and  substantial  of  citizens;  champions  for  the 
abolition  of  war  and  human  slavery,  and  one  with  the  Quaker  element  in 
Rhode  Island. 
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John  Tyler,  the  President  Without  a Party 

By  Cora  Milky,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

OHN  TYLER,  the  tenth  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  at  “Greenway,”  his  father’s  plantation,  on  the  James 
River,  Charles  City  County,  Virginia,  March  29,  1790. 

If  there  is  anything  in  inheritance  and  environment  to 
influence  the  making  of  a life,  John  Tyler  was  destined  from  birth  to  take 
a part  in  serving  the  public  in  an  official  capacity  and  in  governing  his 
country.  His  father,  John  Tyler,  the  first,  had  been  successively  a mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Judge  of  General  Court  of 
Virginia,  Governor  of  Virginia,  Judge  of  United  States  District  Court. 
He  was  a fervent  believer  in  freedom  of  thought  and  deed.  Proud  of  his 
descent  from  that  Wat  Tyler  who  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty  in  the  time 
of  Richard  the  Second  of  England,  he  hated  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
all  its  forms  and  was  consistently  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  as  even 
the  schoolmaster  of  his  children  could  have  testified. 

In  the  days  when  “spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child”  was  strictly 
adhered  to  in  all  the  schools  the  Tyler  pedagogue  practiced  no  exception. 
In  fact  he  used  the  rod  so  much  that  one  of  his  pupils  said  afterwards, 
“It  is  a wonder  he  did  not  switch  all  the  sense  out  of  us.”  Perhaps  the 
Tyler  boys  inherited  the  belief  in  liberty  which  their  father  preached  and 
practiced;  perhaps  they  gained  inspiration  from  having  heard  him  talk 
against  oppression.  In  any  event  they  overpowered  the  teacher  one  day, 
gagged  him,  tied  him  to  his  desk  and  went  off  to  play.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  a passerby,  hearing  his  groans,  went  in  and  released  him. 
Smarting  from  his  indignities  the  angry  teacher  went  at  once  to  report 
the  incident  to  Judge  Tyler,  who  surprised  him  very  much  by  dismissing 
him  from  his  service  and  by  saying  “Thus  suffereth  all  tyrants.” 

In  accordance  with  such  principles  there  was  always  political  talk  at 
Greenway.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  frequently  there.  He  and  Judge 
Tyler  were  close  friends.  They  had  attended  William  and  Mary  College 
together;  both  had  the  same  love  for  liberty  and  the  aversion  of  the 
Southern  man  for  extreme  power ; both  had  the  same  fearlessness  in  the 
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enunciation  of  principle;  both  wrote  poetry  and  both  played  the  fiddle. 
Young  John  had  a great  admiration  for  his  father’s  friend.  On  one 
occasion  when  Jefferson  was  visiting  there  John,  Jr. — sixteen  years  of 
age  at  the  time — was  the  major-domo.  His  mother  had  died  a short  time 
before  and  his  father  had  put  him  in  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
household.  The  boy  wanted  everything  to  be  of  the  best  for  the  distin- 
guished guest.  Thinking  others  were  as  fond  of  plum  pudding  as  he 
was,  he  decided  to  serve  that  delicacy  for  dessert.  He  even  went  further. 
When  the  dishes  were  removed  after  the  dinner  the  butler  came  in  bear- 
ing aloft  two  plum  puddings. 

“Why  two  plum  puddings,  John?”  Mr.  Tyler  asked  smilingly.  “Why 
this  extraordinary  amount  ?” 

“This  is  an  extraordinary  event,  father,”  was  the  boy’s  quick 
rejoinder. 

Indubitably  it  was  at  the  feet  of  this  great  statesman  when  in  con- 
versation and  discussion  with  his  father  on  important  matters  of  state 
that  John  Tyler,  the  younger,  became  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  these  two, 
strict  constructionists  and  state  rights  advocates,  which  made  him  the 
despair  of  the  Northern  Whigs  during  his  administration  as  President. 

If  there  is  anything  in  having  learned  to  do  by  doing,  John  Tyler 
knew  the  science  of  government  thoroughly  when  he  came  to  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  back  of  his  accession  a 
longer  public  service  than  almost  any  other  of  the  Presidents  or  Vice- 
Presidents,  having  served  for  thirty  years  as  State  legislator,  State  coun- 
cillor, member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
United  States  Senator,  President  pro-tem  of  the  Senate,  and  having  been 
the  recipient  of  a strong  vote  for  Vice-President  in  1835  before  he  was 
elected  to  that  office  in  1839. 

As  a school  boy  this  future  President  was  of  slender  frame.  He  had 
a prominent  Roman  nose,  silky  brown  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes,  a merry 
mischievous  smile  and  a silvery  laugh.  The  housekeeper  said  that  his  soft, 
easy  bearing  and  his  gentle  actions  were  like  his  mother ; but  that  his  soul 
was  not  entirely  devoid  of  his  father’s  fires  and  strength,  his  enemies 
learned  to  their  chagrin  and  astonishment  many  times. 

John  Tyler  attended  the  college  of  his  father,  William  and  Mary, 
where  he  graduated  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  While  in  school  he  was 
very  fond  of  ancient  history,  poetry  and  Shakespeare,  and  his  interest  in 
these  subjects  continued  as  long  as  he  lived.  His  letters  to  his  children 
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are  full  of  quotation  and  reference  to  them.  After  graduation  he  read 
law  with  his  father  and  was  licensed  to  practice  at  nineteen.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  humor  and  was  a very  good  orator.  At  twenty-one,  when 
he  was  a member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature — in  a State  where  much 
public  speaking  was  indulged  in — his  addresses  attracted  considerable 
attention.  At  twenty-six  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  made  his 
first  expression  against  the  National  bank  of  that  day,  saying  that  it  was 
not  expedient  nor  constitutional.  “Let  the  Constitution  be  once  looked 
upon  as  a mere  system  of  convenient  rules,  as  the  by-laws  of  a corpora- 
tion, alterable  at  pleasure,  and  ‘goodby’  to  the  rights  of  the  South  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,”  he  said.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his  long 
fight  against  the  bank. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  republic  party  lines  were  not  so  clearly  defined, 
parties  were  not  so  impregnated  with  old  prejudices  and  traditions  as  they 
are  today.  Men,  trying  to  find  the  place  for  the  exact  expression  of  their 
views,  changed  from  one  party  to  another  easily.  The  United  States  of 
America  was  experimenting  in  government.  Ideas,  plans  were  being 
tried  out,  and  either  accepted  or  rejected.  Arguments,  and  differences  of 
opinion,  were  many.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  John  Tyler  belonged 
to  his  father’s  and  Thomas  Jefferson’s  party,  which  was  called  Republi- 
can at  that  time.  With  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson,  this  party  was 
called  the  Democratic.  John  Tyler  came  to  oppose  Andrew  Jackson  soon 
after  the  latter’s  inauguration.  He  was  first  disgusted  with  his  handling 
of  the  trouble  between  this  country  and  France.  “It  is  all  caused  by  a 
quarrel  between  two  old  men  at  the  head  of  these  two  governments,”  he 
said.  As  time  went  on  he  believed  that  the  Jacksonians  were  not  defend- 
ers of  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  not  with  Cal- 
houn on  nullification,  nor  was  he  for  what  he  called  the  coercion  of 
Andrew  Jackson  in  matters  of  public  concern.  When  Jackson  asked  for 
authority  to  use  the  army  and  navy,  if  need  be,  in  suppressing  armed 
insurrection  in  the  southern  states  over  revenue  laws,  Congress  responded 
with  the  Force  Bill.  John  Tyler  alone  voted  against  it,  thinking  it  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  Constitution.  When  Jackson  indicated  that  he 
would  use  the  force  of  Federal  Government  to  suppress  nullification,  John 
Tyler  agreed  with  other  strict  constructionists  of  the  South  that  there  was 
no  place  for  them  in  the  Democratic  party  of  that  period,  that  it  had 
entirely  forsaken  its  earlier  principle.  And  when  Jackson  so  peremptorily 
removed  the  deposits  of  the  National  bank,  Tyler  broke  with  the  admin- 
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istration  thoroughly  and  finally.  It  was  not  that  he  believed  in  the  bank. 
He  had  stated  his  stand  on  that  question  more  than  once.  He  had  made 
speeches  against  it  and  sent  them  out  as  campaign  literature.  He  called 
the  bank  the  original  sin  against  the  Constitution.  But  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  high-handed  method  by  which  President  Jackson  assailed  it. 
Above  all  he  felt  that  under  President  Jackson’s  autocracy  the  Demo- 
cratic party  was  developing  a spirit  quite  foreign  to  that  of  Constitutional 
government,  a spirit  of  allowing  majorities  to  have  their  own  way,  even 
to  the  over-riding  of  all  constitutional  checks  and  balances. 

Clinging  faithfully  to  the  old  ideas  of  Jefferson  and  feeling  that  these 
had  been  set  aside  by  the  Democratic  party,  John  Tyler  joined  the  Whig 
party  of  that  time.  The  Whigs  of  this  period  came  into  being  in  1834. 
It  was  a party  made  of  many  divergent  elements.  In  the  North  the 
National  Republicans,  the  party  of  Clay  and  Webster,  were  beginning  to 
call  themselves  Whigs,  while  the  southern  strict  constructionists  called 
themselves  “States  Rights  Whigs.”  Between  these  two  wings  of  the 
new  party  there  was  no  bond  of  union  whatsoever  except  their  common 
hostility  to  the  Jackson  Democrats.  The  protective  theory  of  government 
with  its  bank,  its  tariff,  its  idea  of  internal  improvement  which  was  the 
fetish  of  the  northern  Whigs,  was  to  the  southern  Whigs  a device  of 
Belial.  Even  in  their  common  hatred  of  Jackson  these  two  wings  did  not 
rest  upon  the  same  ground.  The  northern  wing  of  the  party  hated  him 
for  his  staunch  opposition  to  paternal  government,  while  the  southern 
wing  hated  him  for  the  severity  with  which  he  frowned  on  nullification. 
The  only  approach  to  sympathy  was  furnished  by  the  two  leaders  of  the 
different  wings,  Tyler  and  Webster,  who  agreed  in  condemning  Jackson 
for  his  proceedings  in  the  particular  case  of  the  bank.  In  this  one  point 
of  sympathy  the  name  Whig  had  its  origin.  These  two  thought  of  Jack- 
son  as  the  same  kind  of  an  incarnate  tyrant  that  George  the  Third  had 
been,  and  as  those  revolting  from  the  English  King’s  standard  had  called 
themselves  Whigs  in  that  early  day,  so  did  these,  revolting  from  what 
they  called  tyrannical  government  now,  call  themselves  Whigs. 

The  Virginians  pronounced  the  Whig  party  of  the  South  the  party 
of  Jeffersonian  principles  and  it  was  indeed  pledged  to  a state  rights  pol- 
icy, but  the  old  National  Republican,  the  Whig  party  of  the  north,  who 
believed  in  a paternal  government,  had  the  majority,  and  when  Whigs 
came  into  power  in  1840  they  put  forward  their  principles  as  the  tenets 
of  the  party.  Before  the  election  the  Whig  platform  had  been,  at  best. 
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an  uncertain  quantity.  For  the  members  of  the  Whig  organization  had 
been  thinking  much  more  of  political  expediency  than  of  party  platform 
and  of  party  principles.  It  was  only  for  the  sake  of  expediency  that  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  ever  thought  of  as  a candidate.  He  was  not  in  National 
politics  at  the  time,  had  not  been  for  sixteen  years.  In  fact,  he  was  serv- 
ing as  court  clerk  of  his  county  at  the  time  of  his  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. But  he  was  an  old  war  hero  and  remembering  Jackson’s  great 
popularity  as  such  a one,  they  had  nominated  him.  Clay  was  the  logical 
candidate,  but  the  Whigs  feared  he  could  not  be  elected  and  they  were 
not  willing  to  take  the  chance.  General  Harrison  could  get  the  votes,  they 
thought,  so  they  chose  him.  No  doubt  they  chose  John  Tyler  for  Vice- 
President  for  the  same  reason.  It  was  anything  to  beat  Van  Buren. 
The  Tylers  were  a prominent  Virginia  family  and  had  been  active  in 
political  life  for  many  years.  John  Tyler  could  carry  the  South  for  the 
ticket,  that  was  all  the  party  leaders  at  the  convention  cared  about.  They 
did  not  stop  to  consider  the  man  he  was,  at  all.  They  gave  no  thought 
to  his  position  in  the  Missouri  controversy  matters  twenty  years  before, 
to  the  cause  of  his  opposition  to  Jackson,  to  his  vote  against  the  Force 
Bill,  to  his  consistent  stand  against  the  bank,  to  his  opposition  of  many 
of  the  things  the  Whigs  advocated.  Perhaps  the  party  leaders  thought 
Clay  would  be  the  power  behind  the  throne  of  the  administration  and 
that  all  would  be  well.  Again  they  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
character  of  John  Tyler,  who  had  never  been  a partisan  of  any  man 
through  all  the  years  of  his  public  life.  And  if  Henry  Clay  had  any 
notion  of  running  the  administration  he  found  to  his  discomfiture  very 
shortly  after  the  election  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his  plan. 
It  took  President  Harrison  but  a few  days  of  the  short  month  that  he  was 
President  to  put  the  brilliant  Kentuckian  in  his  place.  “You  forget,  Mr. 
Clay,  that  I am  President,  not  you,”  he  said  to  him  emphatically. 

Upon  President  Harrison’s  death  Clay  must  have  been  again  hope- 
ful that  he  could  manipulate  the  forces  of  government.  He  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  “I  will  drive  Tyler  before  me.”  On  which  a friend  of 
Tyler’s  commented,  “He  will  never  do  it.  The  man  when  aroused  is 
obstinate  as  a bull.  No  power  on  earth  can  move  him.” 

John  Tyler  was  at  his  estate,  “Sherwood  Forest,”  in  Virginia — rumor 
says  playing  marbles  with  his  boys — when  he  received  the  notification,  by 
messenger,  after  the  death  of  President  Harrison,  to  hasten  to  Washing- 
ton and  assume  the  duties  of  the  President.  The  messenger  reached 
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Richmond  on  Sunday,  the  day  following  President  Harrison’s  death, 
chartered  a steamboat  there  and  arrived  at  Mr.  Tyler’s  residence  on  the 
James  River  on  Monday  at  daybreak.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Tyler,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  sons,  left  for  Washington,  arriving  there  early  Tuesday 
morning.  The  cabinet  had,  previous  to  his  arrival,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  Mr.  Tyler  should  be  addressed  as  “Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  President,”  but  John  Tyler,  brushing  aside  that  voluntary 
decision,  settled  the  question  of  vice-presidential  succession  forever  by 
announcing  that  by  the  powers  of  the  Constitution  he  was  President,  and 
by  summoning  Chief  Justice  Cranche  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  his  parlor  at  Brown’s  Indian  Crown  Hotel  to  give 
him  the  same  oath  of  office  that  had  been  given  to  all  preceding  Presi- 
dents. Thus  in  the  very  beginning  he  showed  the  Whigs  that  he  was  no 
weakling  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  a summary  fashion. 

But  he  and  the  Whigs  were  an  ill-yoked  alliance.  The  elements  of  a 
fierce  quarrel  between  them  were  scarcely  concealed  even  in  those  first 
days. 

“I  pray  you  to  believe,”  Tyler  said  to  a friend,  “that  my  back  is  to 
the  wall  and  that  while  I shall  deplore  the  assaults,  I shall  if  practicable 
beat  back  the  assailants.”  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Knowing 
Henry  Clay’s  enthusiasm  for  a National  bank  and  his  ability  to  swing 
men  to  his  way  of  thinking,  President  Tyler  stated  his  opinions  definitely 
in  the  very  beginning.  He  told  the  members  of  Congress  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  confer  with  them  on  the  financial  system,  but  that  he  would 
certainly  reserve  the  right  to  reject  any  measure  which  he  thought 
unconstitutional. 

And  again  and  again  he  vetoed  the  bills  for  a National  bank.  And 
again  and  again  the  Whigs,  resorting  to  subterfuge,  to  tricks,  tried  to 
entrap,  to  hoodwink  him  into  signing  such  a bill,  but  always  in  vain. 
Feeling  ran  so  high  against  him  that  Whig  newspaper  men  threatened 
him  openly  if  he  persisted  in  the  veto.  Anonymous  letters  to  him 
declared  that  assassins  lay  in  wait  for  him  and  Clay  suggested  openly 
that  he  resign  as  President  if  his  constitutional  scruples  hindered  him. 
But  the  President  continued  to  veto.  The  Whigs  at  that  time  were  also 
for  a high  tariff  and  for  a distribution  of  its  revenue  among  the  separate 
States.  President  Tyler  objected  to  this  measure.  Bill  after  bill  on  it 
was  passed  by  Congress,  only  to  meet  his  veto.  And  again  feeling  ran 
very  high.  The  Whigs  turned  entirely  against  him.  Bold  and  trium- 
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phant,  they  would  brook  no  opposition  to  their  will.  The  Democratic 
party,  smarting  under  his  desertion  and  the  signal  defeat  of  their  leaders, 
was  against  him  also.  He  was  indeed  a man  without  a party,  but  this 
disturbed  his  equanimity  not  at  all.  He  was  for  the  Jeffersonian  prin- 
ciples of  government  and  for  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution 
as  he  had  always  been.  Congress,  finally  realizing  the  futility  of  further 
effort  along  the  lines  of  the  bank  and  the  tariff,  conceded  the  bank  ques- 
tion lost  and  passed  a tariff  without  a distributing  clause  which  the  Presi- 
dent signed.  By  these  vetoes  he  put  a quietus  forever  on  a National  bank 
in  the  old  sense  of  the  word  as  a great  private  monopoly  of  all  the 
immense  revenues  of  the  government,  and  our  tariff  came  to  almost  equal 
England's  free  trade.  The  Whigs  were  furious  at  the  loss  of  these  two 
measures.  Prominent  members  issued  addresses  to  the  people  in  which 
they  stated  that  all  connection  between  them  and  John  Tyler  was  at  an 
end.  Talk  of  impeachment  was  continuous.  All  of  his  cabinet  resigned 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  but  Tyler 
turned  never  a hair. 

He  has  been  called  a weakling — history  marks  him  anything  but  that 
— a traitor,  a renegade,  but  he  challenged  the  world  then,  and  his  record 
challenges  it  now,  to  instance  a single  departure  from  the  principles  which 
he  had  ever  espoused.  And  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  attendant  thereon 
he  found  an  advantage  in  being  a President  without  a party,  for  it  made 
him  able  to  place  himself  upon  the  broad  and  patriotic  foundation  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  abandonment  of  the  bank  question  and  the  passing  of  the  tariff 
bill  were  not  the  sole  accomplishments  of  the  Tyler  administration.  It 
was  during  this  administration  that  the  famous  Ashburton  treaty  settling 
with  England  the  northern  boundary  between  United  States  and  Canada 
was  consummated.  This  treaty  was  largely  the  work  of  Daniel  Webster, 
but  according  to  him  no  little  was  due  to  the  President,  to  whom  he  wrote 
concerning  it : “By  your  steady  support  and  confidence,  your  anxious 

and  intelligent  attention  to  what  was  in  progress,  your  exceeding  obliging 
and  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  British  minister  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  states,  you  have  given  every  possibility  to  my  agency  in  this  impor- 
tant transaction.” 

It  was  during  this  administration  that  our  first  treaty  with  China 
was  made.  That  serious  political  trouble  in  Rhode  Island,  known  as 
Dorr’s  Rebellion,  was  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  It  was  during- 
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this  administration  that  amid  a multitude  of  dangerous  possibilities  Texas 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  It  was  during  this  administration 
that  war  with  Great  Britain,  seething  for  dominion  on  this  continent  and 
the  Pacific,  and  supported  by  France  and  Mexico,  was  averted;  and  that 
the  South,  rankling  from  the  constant  attacks  of  the  abolitionists,  had  to 
be  soothed.  It  was  during  this  administration  that  owing  to  change  of 
policy  the  financial  resources  of  the  country  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  President.  Daniel  Webster  says  that  the  President  was  remarkably 
cautious,  exact  and  particular  in  the  administration  of  these  financial 
affairs.  Certainly  there  were  no  public  defaulters,  no  corrupt  army  con- 
tractors, no  case  comparable  in  any  way  to  the  oil  scandals  in  his  time. 
Instead  of  heaping  up  a public  debt,  John  Tyler  reduced  the  one  that 
came  to  him  and  administered  the  government  on  one-fourth  less  the 
expense  than  his  predecessor  had  done. 

Concerning  his  vetoes  President  Tyler  said  : 

“I  preferred  denunciation  to  perjury,  the  anathemas  of  the  moment 
to  bearing  in  my  bosom  a Promethean  vulture  to  tear  and  devour  me.” 
In  justification  of  his  acts  as  President,  he  said:  “A  great  experiment 

was  committed  to  my  hands,  a test  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  institutions 
to  meet  the  contingency  which  had  occurred  in  our  history  of  the  death  of 
a President  and  the  succession  of  a Vice-President  to  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  I had  to  decide  whether  I would  surrender  honor, 
judgment,  conscience  and  the  right  of  an  independent  mind  into  the  hands 
of  a party  majority  in  whose  views  and  opinions  it  soon  became  obvious 
I could  not  concur  without  surrender,  or  whether  I should  brave  all  con- 
sequences in  vindication  of  all  constitutional  rights  of  the  executive  and 
in  the  discharge  of  my  sacred  obligations.  By  adopting  the  first  course  I 
should  have  made  my  Presidential  term  peaceful  and  tranquil ; by  pursu- 
ing the  latter  I should  incur  violent  denunciation,  bitterest  reproaches  and 
unrelenting  persecution.” 

When  the  years  of  his  administration  had  passed  John  Tyler  went 
again  to  his  estate  on  the  James  River.  This  estate  comprised  twelve  hun- 
dred acres;  the  palatial  residence  set  back  from  the  river  about  a mile 
and  the  wheat  and  corn  fields  sloped  down  from  it  to  the  water.  It  was 
a beautiful  place  to  spend  the  last  days  of  one’s  life.  In  1842  Mr.  Tyler’s 
first  wife,  Letitia,  died  after  a long  illness.  In  1844  he  married  Julia 
Gardiner,  the  young  daughter  of  an  old  and  tried  friend.  With  her  and 
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his  domestics  and  the  young  family  which  grew  up  to  interest  him  he 
lived  there  peacefully  for  a number  of  years. 

But  the  Whigs  did  not  cease  to  smart  from  the  defeat  of  all  their 
fond  hopes  at  his  hands.  Nor  did  they  miss  an  opportunity  to  humiliate 
him  and  to  calumniate  his  name.  Shortly  after  his  return  home  from 
Washington  some  of  the  Whigs  of  Charles  City,  Virginia,  hoping  to 
embarrass  him,  had  him  appointed  road  overseer.  Again  they  misjudged 
John  Tyler!  He  accepted  the  appointment  very  graciously  and  a short 
time  afterwards  summoned  all  the  hands  in  the  township  for  work,  tell- 
ing them  in  advance  that  he  expected  to  cut  down  all  the  undulating  hills 
and  make  that  road  a pattern  for' all  other  roads  in  the  State.  In  Virginia 
at  that  time  there  was  no  limit  to  the  time  for  road  work.  The  extent 
of  time  spent  in  working  the  roads  rested  entirely  with  the  overseer.  He 
could  let  them  work  a day  or  so,  or  he  could  keep  them  at  work  indefi- 
nitely. The  plan  which  John  Tyler  had  made  for  the  road  system  of  his 
township  required  many  months  for  completion.  But  it  was  harvest  time. 
Wheat  on  the  plantations  needed  immediate  attention.  There  were  no 
hands.  All  of  them  were  at  work  on  John  Tyler’s  road.  The  Whig  jus- 
tices who  had  made  the  appointment  went  to  Mr.  Tyler  and  represented 
the  state  of  affairs  to  him,  but  he  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  put  the  road 
in  good  repair  and  he  would  have  to  keep  the  hands  at  work.  The  justices 
expostulated,  but  Mr.  Tyler  was  firm.  Then  they  begged  him  to  resign 
and  let  the  hands  go  home,  if  he  were  so  conscientiously  attuned  that  he 
could  not  let  them  go  as  long  as  he  was  overseer,  but  Mr.  Tyler  said 
offices  were  hard  to  get  those  days  and  he  was  afraid  he’d  never  get  another 
so  he  thought  he  had  better  keep  the  one  he  had.  Again  he  was  master 
of  the  situation. 

John  Tyler  had  always  believed  as  he  watched  the  trouble  between 
the  North  and  South  grow  year  by  year  that  at  the  proper  time  a consulta- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  border  states  might  bring  a solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. But  when  the  representatives  of  those  states  did  meet  for  that 
purpose  and  he  was  a delegate,  he  saw  that  his  hope  had  been  only  a fond 
and  futile  dream!  Mrs.  Tyler,  attending  the  convention  with  him,  wrote 
in  despair  to  her  mother,  “There  seems  to  be  little  likelihood  of  successful 
negotiation.  The  Black  Republicans  are  too  intent  on  mischief.”  This 
peace  convention  of  the  border  states  was  no  ordinary  body.  John  Tyler 
felt  that  to  reconcile  them  would  have  been  his  highest  achievement,  but 
there  was  to  be  no  reconciliation  between  those  irreconcilables.  There 
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was  no  union  on  any  subject.  At  the  close  of  this  peace  convention  his 
old  enemies,  the  Whigs  from  his  district,  old  scores  having  been  forgot- 
ten, sent  him  to  the  State  convention  of  Virginia.  The  position  was  not 
so  much  one  of  honor  as  one  where  uprightness  of  character,  tried  ability 
and  sagacity  were  needed  in  order  to  settle  a dangerous  situation  and  to 
determine  the  best  course  to  pursue. 

After  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress.  To  those  of  us  who  know  and  love  the  South  he  was  still 
serving  his  country.  To  serve  the  South  against  the  North  did  not  stamp 
him  a traitor.  There  was  more  to  the  Civil  War  than  slavery.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  a long  struggle  for  supremacy  between  two  sections 
of  the  country.  Serving  the  South  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  Mr. 
Tyler,  under  the  weight  of  many  years,  was  still  serving  his  old  ideals 
of  free  government.  It  was  while  a member  of  the  Confederate  Congress 
in  Richmond  that  he  passed  from  this  life  January  18,  1862,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two. 
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General  Stand  Watie,  a Great  Soldier-States- 
man of  the  Cherokee  Nation 

By  Sherman  J.  Keine,  Tuesa,  Okeahoma 

HE  multitude  of  stirring  and  epoch-making  events  which 
occurred  in  Oklahoma  during  the  Civil  War  period  produced 
few,  if  any,  more  picturesque  and  interesting  figures  than  that 
of  the  famous  Cherokee  leader,  General  Stand  Watie. 

Stand  Watie  was  born  in  1806  at  Oo-yoo-ge-lo-gi,  in  the  old  Cherokee 
Nation,  near  the  present  site  of  Rome,  Georgia.  His  father,  Oo-wa-tie, 
was  a full-blood  Cherokee  and  his  mother  was  a half-blood,  her  father 
having  been  a white  man  named  Reese.  The  young  brave  was  at  first 
called  Degataga,  a Cherokee  name  which  in  the  English  language  signi- 
fies “to  stand  firm,”  or  “standing  together.”  Hence,  with  the  adopted 
contraction  of  his  father’s  name,  he  became  known  as  “Stand”  Watie. 
Neither  of  his  parents  could  speak  English. 

His  elder  brother,  Gah-li-gi-nah,  or  Buck  Watie,  was  educated  in  a 
mission  school  at  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  and  assumed  the  same  name  as 
that  of  his  benefactor,  Elias  Boudinot.  He  became  the  founder  of  the 
Boudinot  family  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  members  of  which  still  reside 
in  Oklahoma. 

Stand  Watie,  whose  conversation  even  in  later  years  always  betrayed 
a slight  accent,  did  not  learn  to  speak  English  until  he  was  a grown 
man,  when  he  attended  a small  Moravian  mission  school  at  Brainard, 
situated  near  the  State  line  separating  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  Here  he 
received  a fair  education  and  soon  became  a man  of  considerable  promi- 
nence among  his  people.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota,  also  known  as  the  treaty  of  1835,  under  the  terms  of  which  the 
Eastern  Cherokees  agreed  to  sell  their  lands  and  remove  to  Oklahoma. 

After  the  tragic  death  of  his  brother,  Elias  Boudinot,  and  his  uncle 
and  cousin,  Major  and  John  Ridge,  who  were  assassinated  on  the  same 
day  in  June,  1839,  he  became  the  recognized  leader  of  the  “Ridge  - 
Boudinot”  party  of  the  Cherokees,  a group  which  was  also  known  as  the 
“Treaty”  or  “Ridge”  party. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  followed  this  triple  murder  throws  an 
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interesting  sidelight  on  Stand  Watie’s  character.  Rnmor  persisted  that 
the  same  conspirators  had  also  marked  him  for  assassination.  But  he 
received  a timely  warning  and  was  prepared  to  defend  himself  against 
attack.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  after  verifying  the  report  that  his 
brother  had  been  killed,  he  rode  to  the  Boudinot  home  at  Park  Hill, 
although  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  enemies  were  there.  He 
found  the  yard  of  the  house  filled  with  armed  men,  who  fell  back  and 
made  a path  for  him  as  he  rode  up  to  the  porch,  where  the  body  of  the 
slain  brother  lay.  Lifting  the  cloth  which  had  been  hastily  thrown  over 
the  dead  man’s  face,  he  gazed  long  and  intently  at  its  features.  Then, 
turning  and  facing  the  crowd  of  hostile  spectators,  he  said : “I  will  give 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  names  of  the  men  who  did  this.”  Not  a word 
was  spoken  in  reply,  nor  did  anyone  offer  to  molest  him  as  he  put  spurs 
to  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

Upon  coming  to  the  West,  Stand  Watie  located  his  home  on  Honey 
Creek,  near  the  border  of  the  Cherokee  country  and  not  far  from  the 
point  where  the  State  lines  of  Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  Missouri  join, 
where  he  resided  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  bitter  feud  which  had  long  existed  between  the  “Ridge-Boudinot” 
party  and  the  “Ross”  party  had  commenced  to  lose  force  on  both  sides, 
with  consequent  hope  of  eventual  reconciliation,  when  the  Civil  War 
came  to  tear  open  afresh  numerous  old  wounds  caused  by  the  removal 
and  other  tribal  differences.  The  Confederate  Government,  naturally 
anxious  to  enlist  the  assistance  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  occupying  the 
Indian  Territory,  dispatched  General  Albert  Pike,  of  Arkansas,  with 
instructions  to  endeavor  to  make  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  red  men. 

At  that  time  much  dissension  and  confusion  prevailed  in  the  Indian 
country.  Almost  all  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  sympathized  with 
the  South,  while  the  Creeks,  Cherokees  and  Seminoles  were  greatly 
divided.  As  a result  of  the  differing  opinions  held  by  his  people,  John 
Ross,  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  late  in  May,  1861,  issued  a procla- 
mation of  neutrality.  Accordingly,  when  Generals  Pike  and  McCulloch 
arrived  at  Tahlequah  early  in  June,  the  leaders  of  the  Cherokee  govern- 
ment refused  to  treat  with  them.  So  Pike  proceeded  forthwith  to  the 
country  of  other  nearby  tribes  with  whom  he  speedily  made  treaties  of 
alliance. 

Meanwhile,  a large  group  of  the  Cherokees — particularly  that  faction 
known  as  the  “Ridge-Boudinot”  party — was  very  anxious  to  actively  join 
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the  Confederacy.  Many  eager  young  warriors  impulsively  enlisted  in 
General  McCulloch’s  army,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  proclamation 
of  their  principal  chief.  Another  element  clamored  for  an  immediate 
liaison  with  the  South,  urging  Stand  Watie  to  become  leader  of  the 
newly-formed  southern  party. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  have  been  quite  to  his  liking,  since  he 
owned  numerous  slaves  and  by  many  other  ties  was  further  bound  to  the 
South.  However,  at  a mass  meeting  which  had  meanwhile  been  held  at 
Tahlequah,  Chief  Ross  stated  his  belief  that  it  was  time  steps  were  being 
taken  to  effect  an  alliance  with  the  Confederate  states.  The  assembly  then 
voted  on  the  question,  with  the  result  that  the  principal  chief  and  other 
regularly  constituted  authorities  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  given  carte 
blanche  to  act  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  leaders  of  the 
southern  party,  who  feared  Ross  fully  as  much  as  they  feared  the  North. 
But,  for  the  time  being,  they  could  do  nothing  to  thwart  these  plans,  so 
when  General  Pike  shortly  returned  to  Tahlequah  he  found  conditions 
greatly  changed  in  his  favor.  He,  therefore,  had  little  difficulty  in  sign- 
ing, at  Park  Hill,  early  in  October,  treaties  of  alliance  not  only  with  the 
Cherokees,  but  also  with  several  smaller  tribes,  thus  rallying  many  addi- 
tional supporters  to  the  Confederate  standard. 

Confusion  and  anarchy  continued  to  prevail  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
the  negotiation  of  these  treaties  serving  only  to  increase  the  animosity  of 
the  many  Seminoles,  Cherokees  and  Creeks  who  strongly  favored  the 
North.  Civil  war  at  once  broke  out  between  this  faction  and  the  southern 
Indians,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the  Indian  country  was  the 
scene  of  many  fierce  and  bloody  conflicts.  The  land  was  pillaged  and 
sacked  by  both  armies  and  by  roving  bands  of  outlaws  and  guerillas. 

After  the  northern  Indians  had  been  decisively  defeated  in  battle,  they 
fled  to  Kansas  late  in  1861,  spending  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  all 
of  the  following  winter  in  refuge  camps  there.  Despite  their  valiant 
struggle  against  privation,  cold,  hunger,  suffering  and  disease,  hun- 
dreds perished.  At  length  the  survivors  marshalled  their  strength  and 
fared  forth  to  conduct  a successful  invasion  of  the  Cherokee  country. 
The  southern  Cherokee  non-combatants,  driven  from  their  homes  and 
obliged  to  flee  southward  to  the  Choctaw  Nation  and  Texas,  found  it 
their  turn  to  undergo  a similar  fate,  and  throughout  the  remaining  two 
years  of  the  war  they  endured  all  the  ravages  of  famine  and  hardship 
that  their  oppressors  had  experienced  before  them. 
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During  this  period  Stand  Watie  was  actively  engaged  in  the  field. 
His  best  efforts  were  bent  to  the  task  of  protecting  his  people  and  their 
property  against  invasion  by  the  northern  forces,  not  only,  but  also 
against  predatory  bands  of  marauders  whose  object  was  to  loot  rather 
than  to  accomplish  any  specific  military  mission. 

Virtually  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  commissioned  colonel, 
and  in  May,  1864,  received  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  His  command,  officially  designated  as  the  First  Indian  Cavalry 
brigade,  was  composed  of  the  First  and  Second  Cherokee  regiments, 
Cherokee  battalion,  First  and  Second  Creek  regiments,  Creek  squadron, 
Osage  battalion  and  Seminole  battalion,  as  the  various  divisions  were 
then  called. 

General  Stand  Watie  was  considered  the  most  proficient  and  enter- 
prising commander  of  scouts  in  the  entire  Confederate  Indian  service. 
However,  while  he  wore  the  silver  star  of  a brigadier-general,  he  could 
not,  properly  speaking,  be  termed  a military  man.  His  command  was 
forever  woefully  lacking  in  drill,  discipline  and  other  essentials  deemed  of 
paramount  importance  by  trained  army  officers.  Despite  his  extreme 
carelessness  in  such  respects,  he  possessed  a quality  frequently  found 
wanting  in  many  otherwise  capable  and  efficient  commanders — a splen- 
did degree  of  personal  magnetism  which  swept  all  before  it  and  made  him 
a natural  leader  of  men.  This  was  complemented  by  an  unfaltering  alle- 
giance to  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  which  impelled  him  to  strive  with  the 
utmost  zeal  and  earnestness  for  what  seemed  to  him  right. 

He  seldom  led  a large  force  personally,  being  seen  at  his  best  when, 
at  the  head  of  a mounted  body  of  scouts  numbering  between  two  hun- 
dred and  three  hundred  men,  he  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  at 
some  point,  to  overpower  and  capture  an  enemy  outpost  which  was  insuf- 
ficiently garrisoned ; or,  to  abruptly  swoop  down  upon  an  enemy  wagon 
train  laden  with  valuable  and  necessary  supplies  for  which  an  adequate 
military  escort  had  not  been  provided.  His  operations  have  often  been 
likened  to  those  of  Francis  Marion,  who  conducted  many  successful  raids 
in  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  who  became  widely 
known  as  “the  Swamp  Fox.” 

The  southern  group  of  his  tribe  selected  Stand  Watie  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  since  the  National  Council  and  Chief  Ross  had, 
in  1863,  annulled  their  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Confederacy  and  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  North.  Thus  hopelessly  divided.  Stand 
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Watie  heading  one  section  of  the  tribe  and  Ross  another,  the  Cherokees 
had  two  rival  governments  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

It  is  said  that  Stand  Watie  is  the  only  Indian  who  ever  rose  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier-general  in  this  country.  His  famous  Indian  brigade 
did  yeoman  service  for  the  Confederacy,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the 
last  southern  officer  to  surrender,  the  records  showing  that  he  did  not 
yield  until  June  23,  1865,  two  and  one-half  months  after  Appomattox 
(April  9,  1865),  and  almost  a month  following  General  E.  Kirby 
Smith’s  surrender  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  to  General  Canby 
(May  26,  1865). 

The  wife  and  children  of  Stand  Watie  were,  like  those  of  virtually  all 
southern  Cherokees,  practically  refugees  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war.  Mrs.  Watie — a sister  of  Colonel  J.  M.  Bell,  one  of  the  general’s 
most  faithful  and  trusted  officers — possessed  great  energy,  pluck  and 
resourcefulness,  which  were  manifested  many  times  in  this  dark  period. 
The  war  drove  her  from  her  home,  along  with  the  others,  with  the  result 
that  she  spent  her  time  where  she  could — a portion  of  it  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Indian  Territory,  part  with  relatives  and  friends  in  Texas, 
and  part  with  the  general  in  camp. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  General  Stand  Watie  is  one  of  the 
most  truly  heroic  figures  of  the  many  who  helped  make  Oklahoma  his- 
tory. Although  ordinarily  possessing  a modest  and  retiring  disposition, 
he  was  known  as  a man  of  unwavering  courage  when  thoroughly  aroused. 
The  very  terseness  of  his  official  correspondence  (a  great  part  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  “Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
Armies”)  discloses  the  most  salient  features  of  his  character — brevity, 
humility,  devotion  and  action. 

He  stoically  endured  all  the  hardships  which  overtook  his  people,  yet 
never  uttered  a word  of  complaint.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  his 
unquestioned  valor  (it  being  a well-known  fact  that  he  would  not  com- 
mand his  men  to  undertake  any  dangerous  mission  in  which  he  would 
not  himself  take  part),  his  soldiers  always  held  him  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion and  esteem.  Unlike  many  other  noted  Indian  leaders,  he  was  of  a 
most  humane  temperament,  and  it  was  commonly  understood  that  no 
prisoner  taken  by  his  troops  was  ever  abused  or  mistreated  with  his 
knowledge  or  consent.  A fearless  soldier,  a tender,  loving  husband  and 
father,  a staunch  friend,  and  a generous  foe,  he  was  certainly  a man 
whose  life  and  deeds  merit  one’s  study  and  admiration. 
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Taking  stock  of  his  resources  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
he  found  his  farm  nothing  but  a plot  of  wasted  ground,  his  buildings  in 
ruins,  his  herds  and  flocks  gone,  and  himself — even  as  the  lowliest  of  his 
followers — destitute  and  homeless. 

He  brought  his  family  and  settled  at  Webber’s  Falls  where,  buoyed 
by  optimism  for  the  future,  he  endeavored  through  the  exercise  of  energy 
and  frugality  to  recoup  his  fortunes.  However,  peace  as  well  as  war  was 
to  deal  him  a staggering  blow,  which  fell  within  the  ensuing  four  years 
when  his  two  sons,  for  whom  he  had  cherished  great  hopes,  died.  He 
sadly  labored  nearly  two  years  more  until,  while  visiting  at  his  old  home 
on  Honey  Creek  (Delaware  County),  he  passed  on,  September  2,  1871. 
His  body  rests  in  the  Poison  Cemetery  nearby,  which  is  located  in  Dela- 
ware County,  Oklahoma,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of 
Southwest  City,  Missouri,  the  grave  being  identified  by  a stone  marker 
erected  to  his  memory.  Another  stone  shaft,  to  which  has  been  affixed  a 
bronze  tablet  upon  which  his  name  and  features  have  been  immortalized, 
stands  in  the  square  at  Tahlequah. 

Although  the  names  and  exploits  of  nearly  all  of  the  popular  military 
idols  of  his  time  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  household  words,  the  memory 
of  Stand  Watie  is  even  yet  held  in  affectionate  regard  among  the  numer- 
ous descendants  of  his  devoted  followers,  most  of  whom  still  reside  in 
Oklahoma. 
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The  Costumes  of  the  Mistresses  of  the 
White  House 

By  Mary  Frances  Anderson,  Washington,  D.  C. 

N that  part  of  the  National  Museum  in  Washington,  which 
is  devoted  to  things  pertaining  to  the  history  of  our  country, 
is  a room  in  which  is  preserved  a dress  of  each  Mistress  of  the 
White  House.  Gowns  worn  on  some  state  occasion  have  been 
secured  wherever  possible.  A style  review  of  the  administration  periods 
since  1800  is  being  kept,  as  well  as  is  being  preserved  something  tangible 
connected  with  the  personality  of  the  outstanding  woman  of  each  Presi- 
dential period.  This  interesting  and  valuable  pageant  presents  an  unique 
phase  of  American  history,  for  each  dress  with  its  associations,  marks  a 
high  point  in  that  particular  administration  around  which  are  connected 
events  of  highest  political  significance. 

The  assemblage  of  dresses  suggests  an  unusual  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
can life.  It  also  brings  together  many  contrasting  factors  that  are  blended 
together  in  the  personnel  of  our  composite  democracy.  The  lady  of  the 
old  regime  stands  in  a case  near  the  representation  of  a pioneer’s  daugh- 
ter. A Congregational  minister’s  daughter  stands  near  one  who  was 
brought  up  a Quakeress,  and  who  left  in  the  White  House  a remem- 
brance of  the  most  brilliant  social  reign  that  has  ever  prevailed  there.  A 
British  Army  captain’s  daughter  represents  the  administration  of  the  man 
who  advocated  “no  foreign  entanglements.”  The  wife  of  a pioneer  who 
died  just  before  her  husband’s  administration  began — killed  by  the  mali- 
cious tongues  of  gossips — stands  next  one  who  had  been  the  tenderly  pro- 
tected bride  from  an  old  aristocratic  family.  A gay  ex-Senator’s  daugh- 
ter, who  came  to  the  White  House  as  the  bride  of  the  first  President  to 
be  married  while  in  office,  a brilliant  social  success,  is  followed  by  a First 
Lady  who  refused  to  permit  wine  or  dancing  in  the  White  House.  The 
administration  of  the  only  bachelor  President  who  remained  true  to  an 
early  love,  is  represented  by  his  niece’s  wedding  gown. 

These  women  who  went  with  their  husbands  to  the  highest  place  in 
the  country,  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  helping  them  reach  that 
place,  or  fill  it  creditably  after  they  got  there.  Mrs.  Fillmore  and  Mrs. 
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Johnson  were  teachers  who  actually  helped  their  husbands  get  an  ele- 
mentary education.  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Garfield  were 
classmates  of  their  husbands.  Martha  Dandridge  Custis  brought  to  her 
husband  much  of  the  material  wealth  that  helped  him  found  the  Presiden- 
tial office  with  state  and  dignity.  Mrs.  Harding  worked  in  a newspaper 
office  with  her  husband.  The  mothers  of  Dolly  Madison  and  Rachel 
Jackson  were  boarding-house  keepers,  and  the  daughters  evidently  knew 
the  value  of  culinary  excellence  as  a factor  in  home-making  and  politics. 
Mrs.  McKinley  worked  in  a bank  before  her  marriage;  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son, the  second,  helped  take  care  of  her  interests  in  a jewelry  store  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Coolidge  was  a teacher,  and  no  one  doubts  that  her 
professional  experience  has  been  an  aid  in  her  husband’s  career. 

At  present  one  dress  is  lacking  in  the  collection — that  of  the  First 
Lady.  For  a while  a dress  that  had  been  worn  by  Martha  Washington 
was  loaned  for  the  collection,  but  the  owner  took  it  away.  A movement 
is  on  foot  to  secure  another  and  have  it  located  permanently  in  the 
museum. 

Mrs.  Washington  never  lived  in  the  White  House,  but  as  the  wife 
of  the  first  President,  she  set  many  social  precedents  which  became  fixed 
in  a code  of  White  House  etiquette,  in  some  instances  recognized  as  an 
authority,  even  today.  Both  President  and  Mrs.  Washington  believed  in 
the  importance  of  costume  and  state  display.  Washington  argued  that 
people  of  high  official  position  must  dress  well  to  keep  the  respect  of  those 
around  them. 

The  first  President  was  accustomed  to  open  Congress  with  glittering 
pomp.  He  was  driven  to  the  Hall  of  Congress  in  Philadelphia  in  an 
elegant  cream-colored  coach,  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers  and 
cupids  in  the  style  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV,  behind  six  splendid  white 
horses  driven  and  attended  by  coachmen  and  footmen  in  white  livery 
trimmed  with  orange.  He  was  always  attended  by  an  escort  of  cavalry 
and  a conclave  of  elegant  coaches. 

It  was  the  custom  of  President  Washington  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress in  full  dress  and  deliver  his  address  in  person.  His  example  was 
followed  by  Adams  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Washington.  This  custom  of 
delivering  the  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  in  person  was  dropped 
by  Jefferson,  who  sent  his  message  to  be  read  by  a clerk.  It  was  revived 
by  President  Wilson  in  1913,  and  was  discontinued  by  President  Coolidge. 

In  establishing  the  prestige  of  a Republican  President  of  a great 
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Nation,  President  Washington  was  ably  assisted  by  bis  wife.  While 
Philadelphia  was  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  the  President’s  house 
was  on  the  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  just  below  Sixth.  The  state 
receptions  were  held  in  the  dining  room  in  the  rear,  the  largest  room  in 
the  house.  Mrs.  Washington  received  her  visitors  in  the  two  front 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  She  remained  seated,  the  President  standing 
at  her  side,  bowing  formally  to  those  passing  by.  Lady  Washington,  as 
she  was  often  called,  invariably  wore  a lace  cap  ornamented  with  bows 
and  frills,  a lace  shawl  over  her  tight-fitting  basque,  and  when  appearing 
in  public,  lace  mitts  were  on  her  hands.  On  the  coaster  table  by  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  sit,  her  satin  work  bag  was  always  within  easy 
reaching  distance. 

Many  of  the  dresses  that  Martha  Washington  wore  while  presiding 
as  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land  were  bought  in  Europe  ; although  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  she  had  begun  to  buy  clothes  made  in  this  coun- 
try and  also  encouraged  the  output  of  cloth  which  was  spun  and  woven 
at  Mount  Vernon. 

The  dress  of  demure  Abigail  Adams  is  the  first  in  the  line  of  White 
House  costumes  in  the  museum.  John  Adams  was  the  first  President  to 
live  in  the  White  House,  but  his  tenure  was  brief,  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  not  moved  to  Washington  until  1800,  and  it  was  not  until  late 
that  year  that  his  family  was  established  in  the  unfinished  barnlike  struc- 
ture that  they  left  March  4,  1801. 

The  Abigail  Adams  dress  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  a relative, 
Miss  Susan  E.  Osgood,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  The  dress  is  of  dark 
blue  crepe  made  with  a tight  waist  and  a full  skirt,  the  skirt  being 
embroidered  half  up  to  the  waist  in  heavy  Chinese  embroidery,  so  popular 
at  that  time.  A frill  of  wide  cream  lace  around  the  neck  and  down  the 
front  of  the  waist  lightens  the  somber  blue.  The  long  sleeves  are  shirred 
at  the  top,  and  around  the  cuffs  is  an  odd  band  of  purple  silk.  The  mani- 
kin wears  a pair  of  lemon-colored  slippers  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Adams, 
and  holds  a lace  fan  with  ivory  sticks,  while  around  the  throat  is  a double 
strand  of  Roman  pearls  which  are  associated  with  several  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Adams. 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Adams  to  her  daughter  tell  much  about  the  living 

conditions  of  the  White  House  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 

that  of  1800  and  1801.  She  described  the  journey  to  the  new  Capital, 
where  nothing  could  be  seen  after  leaving  Baltimore  except  woods,  and 
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how  the  lack  of  firewood — or  rather  some  one  to  cut  it — was  one  of  her 
greatest  housekeeping  problems.  She  told  that  after  nine  cords  of  wood 
were  finally  secured  for  the  Executive  Mansion,  it  took  seven  and  one- 
half  cords  of  it  to  dry  the  new  walls,  leaving  one  and  a half  cords  to 
begin  the  winter.  Another  one  of  Mrs.  Adams’s  troubles  was  the  lack 
of  bells.  Thirty  servants  were  provided  for  the  place  and  there  was  no 
way  of  summoning  them  when  a special  messenger  was  needed,  except  to 
go  after  them. 

Mrs.  Adams  closed  one  of  her  letters  by  saying  that  the  rooms  were 
very  pleasant  if  the  doors  could  be  kept  closed.  She  told  her  daughter  to 
tell  any  one  who  might  inquire  how  she  liked  living  in  the  new  Capital 
to  tell  them  “that  the  scenery  is  beautiful,”  which  she  humorously  adds, 
“is  true.”  One  of  the  White  House  classics  is  the  story  of  how  Mrs. 
Adams  used  the  unfinished  East  Room  for  hanging  out  the  family  wash. 

It  seems  that  it  was  a great  relief  for  Abigail  Adams  when  they  went 
back  to  Quincy  to  live. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  well  fitted  to  preside  as  First  Lady  of  the  Land. 
She  came  of  a fine  New  England  family  and  was  well  educated.  She  was 
experienced  in  every  phase  of  political  life  for  her  husband  had  long  been 
in  public  service. 

It  is  said  that  when  John  Adams  fell  in  love  with  Abigail,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  William  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  that  the 
clergyman  did  not  look  favorably  upon  Adams  as  a son-in-law.  That  he 
was  a lawyer  was  a self-condemning  circumstance.  To  him  his  daughter 
Mary  had  made  a much  better  choice  of  husbands. 

The  reverend  gentleman  was  so  wrought  up  over  the  situation  that  he 
preached  a sermon  from  the  text  “Mary  hath  chosen  the  better  part,”  in 
an  attempt  to  convince  Abigail  of  her  folly.  But  the  maiden  merely 
requested  her  father  to  preach  another  sermon  from  a text  of  her  own 
selection,  namely,  “John  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  yet  ye 
say  he  hath  a devil.” 

Abigail  carried  her  point  and  married  her  John,  who  was  destined  to 
become  distinguished,  while  the  more  favored  son-in-law  is  remembered 
only  through  his  brother-in-law. 

President  Jefferson’s  administration  is  represented  in  the  museum 
collection  by  the  gown  of  his  daughter,  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  who 
was  his  hostess  for  two  seasons.  It  was  difficult  to  find  an  entire  costume 
that  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Randolph;  so  her  shawl,  prayer  book  and 
handkerchief  were  the  starting  points  around  which  a costume  was  built. 
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The  dress  of  Abigail  Adams  is  first  in  the  line  of 
State  costumes  worn  by  the  First  Ladies  of  the 
White  House  that  are  being  preserved  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  in  the  department  of  Ameri- 
can History.  The  dress  of  another  Massachusetts 
woman,  recently  added,  is  the  last  in  the  collection 
— that  of  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge.  Mrs.  Adams’  dress 
is  of  heavy  blue  Canton  crepe.  The  skirt  is 
embroidered  half  up  to  the  waist  in  flos.s  of  the 
same  shade  of  blue.  On  the  waist  there  are  odd 
touches  of  purple  corded  silk.  Around  the  neck  and 
down  the  front  of  the  waist  is  a frill  of  cream  lace. 


1801-1809 

The  costume  of  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph  is  of 
white  tissue  over  pink  with  a wrap  of  heavy 
woolen  material  draped  over  the  shoulders. 
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Jefferson  lived  a rather  lonely  life  in  the  great  unfinished  mansion. 
When  a lady  was  needed  at  state  dinners  and  formal  receptions,  Mrs. 
Madison,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  presided  over  the  White  House 
when  neither  of  Jefferson’s  daughters  could  be  present.  Jefferson  had 
remained  true  to  a death-bed  promise  made  to  his  wife,  who  had  declared 
that  she  could  never  endure  the  thought  of  another  woman  having  the 
care  of  her  children.  Jefferson  never  remarried  and  was  both  father  and 
mother  to  his  two  little  girls. 

In  1802  and  1803  Mrs.  Randolph  and  Mrs.  Eppes  shared  the  honors 
of  their  father’s  home.  This  was  Mrs.  Eppes’  only  visit.  Her  death  in 
1804  threw  a shadow  over  the  President’s  house.  Mrs.  Randolph  came 
back  to  Washington  and  spent  the  winter  of  1805  and  1806.  Her  son, 
James  Madison,  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  White  House. 

The  Jefferson  regime  was  marked  by  extreme  simplicity.  The  Presi- 
dent cut  loose  from  many  of  the  ceremonials  established  by  his  two  prede- 
cessors and  made  a set  of  social  rules  to  suit  himself.  Pie  abolished 
weekly  levees  and  refused  to  have  his  birthday  celebrated  by  even  a ball. 
Only  two  formal  receptions  were  held  during  the  year — January  1 and 
July  4.  But  private  callers  were  received  at  any  time. 

The  President  had  his  diplomatic  troubles  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
Not  only  did  his  foreign  policy,  of  which  the  Embargo  Act  was  a high 
point,  bring  about  home  criticism,  but  the  foreign  diplomats  in  Washing- 
ton bitterly  resented  his  informal  way  of  ignoring  their  rank.  By  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  some  Indian  deputies  at  a New  Year’s  recep- 
tion, and  merely  noticing  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  with  a 
bow,  stored  up  trouble  for  him  in  Legation  circles.  The  Danish  Minister, 
Mr.  Peterson,  was  infuriated,  and  the  British  and  Spanish  Ministers  were 
also  aggrieved  at  his  treatment  of  them. 

In  spite  of  all  the  friction  engendered  by  the  President’s  democratic 
ideas,  his  administration  was  brightened  by  the  social  graces  of  Mrs. 
Madison,  who  sometimes  assisted  with  the  household  management  as 
well  as  with  the  formal  functions.  She  was  often  the  guide  to  show 
visitors  through  the  mansion,  and  even  let  friends  see  the  President’s 
private  rooms.  There  were  many  interesting  contrivances  that  the  inven- 
tive Chief  Executive  had  made  for  his  convenience  like  a turnstile  rack 
on  which  his  clothes  were  hung  in  the  closet  and  a portable  writing  desk. 

Jefferson  attempted  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  with  as  little  cere- 
mony as  he  had  entered  it.  Accompanied  only  by  his  grandson,  he  rode 
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from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  Capitol,  dismounted,  and  after  they 
had  hitched  their  horses  to  the  palings  of  the  fence,  the  President  turned 
the  office  over  to  his  friend  and  former  Secretary  of  State,  James  Madi- 
son. From  this  simple  leave  taking  grew  the  story,  probably,  that  when 
he  was  inaugurated  Jefferson  rode  alone  to  the  Capitol,  hitched  his  horse 
to  a fence  and  went  in  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  It  is  said  that  John 
Davis,  an  English  traveler,  in  a written  account  confused  the  President’s 
exit  with  his  entrance  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  story  has  persisted. 

Jefferson  was  very  fond  of  horses  and  had  planned  to  ride  to  his 
inauguration  behind  four  spirited  bays,  but  his  son-in-law,  Jackie  Eppes, 
did  not  get  them  to  Washington  in  time.  At  the  time  of  his  inauguration 
Jefferson  was  boarding  at  a place  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  near  where 
Congress  Hall  Hotel  stands.  It  was  a tavern  recently  opened  by  Conrad 
and  McMunn,  and  was  just  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  Capitol,  so  the 
mythical  horseback  ride  was  not  necessary. 

Dolly  Madison  was  the  most  dominating  personality  in  Washington 
society  for  four  administrations.  Washington  Irving  wrote  of  her  after 
a visit  to  Washington  : “Mrs.  Madison  is  a fine,  pretty  buxom  dame,  who 
has  a smile  and  a pleasant  word  for  every  one  ....  but  as  to  Jemmy ! 
ah,  poor  Jemmy!  he  is  a withered  little  apple-John !”  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  Irving  was  more  impressed  with  the  First  Lady  of  the  Madison 
administration  than  with  the  First  Gentleman. 

The  Dolly  Madison  gown  in  the  museum  is  made  of  heavy  cream 
satin  brocaded  in  sprays  of  silver  wheat.  The  polonaise  is  edged  with 
point  lace  and  is  draped  over  a foundation  slip  of  white  satin  having  a 
front  panel  embroidered  in  festoons  of  wild  roses,  cherry  blossoms  and 
forget-me-nots,  done  in  brilliant  colors.  A handsome  point  lace  shawl 
completely  covers  the  waist.  On  the  head  of  the  manikin  is  one  of  the 
turbans  for  which  Mrs.  Madison  was  noted. 

Dorothy  Payne  Madison,  the  daughter  of  Virginia  parents,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina.  While  Dorothy  was  small  the  Payne  family  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  there  she  grew  up  and  married  a Mr.  Todd,  who 
was  a victim  of  the  yellow  fever  scourge  that  swept  over  that  city.  Left 
a widow,  Mrs.  Todd  took  her  small  son  and  went  back  to  live  with  her 
mother,  who  was  keeping  boarders.  The  beautiful  young  widow  added 
much  to  Mrs.  Payne’s  boarding  house.  James  Madison,  a member  of 
Congress  and  a bachelor,  forty-three  years  old.  saw  the  charming  widow 
and  induced  Aaron  Burr  to  secure  an  introduction  for  him.  President 
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and  Mrs.  Washington  were  much  pleased  when  the  marriage  of  the  “big 
little  Mr.  Madison”  and  their  lovely  and  vivacious  kinswoman  took 
place.  Besides  being  distantly  connected  with  Mrs.  Washington,  one  of 
Dolly  Madison’s  sisters  had  married  a nephew  of  George  Washington. 
Mrs.  Madison  was  seventeen  years  her  husband’s  junior,  and  with  her 
vivacity  became  an  excellent  foil  for  her  serious-minded  consort. 

Mrs.  Madison  made  many  change  in  the  White  House.  She  insisted 
on  paying  back  every  call.  This  resulted  in  a great  drain  on  her  strength 
and  paved  the  way  for  trouble  for  her  successor,  Mrs.  Monroe.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  Madison  regime,  Mrs.  Madison  employed  Jean  Pierre 
Sioussat  as  master  of  ceremonies.  He  was  her  faithful  standby  through- 
out her  White  House  tenure. 

Two  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  sisters  stayed  at  the  White  House  much  of 
the  time  while  she  was  in  charge.  They  were  referred  to  by  Washington 
Irving  as  “the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.”  One  of  the  sisters  was  mar- 
ried to  Judge  Todd,  of  Kentucky,  a Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
wedding,  which  took  place  March  n,  1811,  was  the  first  White  House 
marriage. 

Mrs.  Madison  was  a Quakeress  until  after  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Madison,  and  then  she  began  to  change  her  Quaker  style  of  dress  for  the 
bright  colors  and  fancy  clothes  that  enhanced  her  tropical  style  of  beauty. 
Her  gay  turbans  were  the  fashion  marvels  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Madison  is  remembered  for  her  poise  and  presence  of  mind  at 
the  time  the  British  burned  the  White  House.  Saving  the  portrait  of 
George  Washington  while  the  enemy  was  all  around,  showed  remarkable 
coolness  in  the  face  of  danger. 

Because  Mrs.  Monroe  refused  to  pay  back  any  calls,  many  of  the 
ladies  of  Washington  practically  boycotted  the  White  House  during  the 
first  Monroe  administration.  Mrs.  Madison  had  been  so  anxious  to 
please,  and  had  been  so  readily  accessible  to  every  one,  the  people  of 
Washington  had  come  to  expect  a call  from  the  President’s  wife  as  their 
right. 

Mrs.  Monroe  was  of  a cold  formal  disposition,  and  having  lived  in 
European  capitals  for  so  long  and  favoring  many  of  the  foreign  customs, 
she  let  it  be  known  at  the  earliest  convenience  that  she  would  make  no 
calls.  When  the  rebuilt  White  House  was  thrown  open  for  the  first  time 
January  i,  1818,  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Hay,  received  in 
the  manner  of  European  royalty. 
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Mrs.  Monroe  was  Elizabeth  Kortright  before  her  marriage,  the 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Kortright,  a captain  in  the  British  Army,  who 
afterward  became  a citizen  of  New  York.  Her  contemporaries  speak  of 
her  as  “an  elegant  and  accomplished  woman.”  While  Monroe  was  min- 
ister to  France  at  the  time  of  the  Fall  of  Robespierre,  Mrs.  Monroe  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  rescue  of  Madam  LaFayette  from 
La  Force  Prison  in  Paris,  where  she  was  to  have  been  guillotined  the 
next  day. 

The  museum  dress  of  Mrs.  Monroe  has  large  bunches  of  deep  red 
roses  brocaded  on  the  pale  gray  tint  of  the  fabric.  It  is  trimmed  with  fly 
fringe  and  rows  of  tufted  silk  buttons  down  the  front.  The  gown  belongs 
to  the  “saque”  dress  period.  It  has  the  Watteau  pleated  back  which  ends 
in  a graceful  train. 

The  second  White  House  wedding  took  place  during  the  Monroe 
administration  when  Maria,  the  President’s  youngest  daughter,  was  mar- 
ried March  9,  1820,  to  her  cousin,  Samuel  Lawrence  Gouverneur,  of 
New  York,  who  was  her  father’s  private  secretary.  The  wedding  was 
clouded  by  the  visiting  trouble  and  the  death  of  Stephen  Decatur  in  a duel. 

During  Mr.  Monroe’s  second  administration  the  friction  caused  by  the 
new  rules  of  etiquette  gradually  wore  away.  Because  the  country  enjoyed 
peace  and  prosperity  at  that  time,  the  Monroe  administration  has  gone 
down  in  history  as  the  “Era  of  Good  Feeling,”  and  the  women’s  social 
war  was  soon  forgotten. 

Before  a gown  belonging  to  Mrs.  Monroe  could  be  found  for  the 
museum  collection,  one  that  had  belonged  to  Maria  Hester  Monroe,  her 
daughter,  was  used  to  represent  that  period.  Because  it  showed  the 
exaggerated  style  of  the  time  it  was  allowed  to  remain. 

The  wife  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  another  First  Lady  who  had 
been  trained  from  birth  for  the  position  to  which  she  proved  such  a bril- 
liant ornament.  Louisa  Catherine  was  the  daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson, 
American  Consul  General  to  London.  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  brother  of 
the  first  Governor  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Adams  had  had  much  experience 
in  social  diplomacy.  She  had  accompanied  Mr.  Adams  when  he  was  sent 
as  Minister  to  Russia.  When  he  was  Monroe’s  Secretary  of  State,  she 
had  helped  him  arbitrate  the  social  war  caused  by  Mrs.  Monroe  and  Mrs. 
Hay  trying  to  draw  a tight  rope  around  the  White  House.  When  she 
became  the  Mistress  of  the  White  House  the  question  was  about  settled 
and  she  escaped  much  of  the  unpleasantness. 
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The  Empire  dress  of  Mrs.  Adams  that  represents  her  in  the  assem- 
blage of  Presidentesses’  costumes  is  of  white  tulle  trimmed  with  wide 
glistening  bands  of  metal  lace.  The  manikin  holds  a filmy  handkerchief 
that  is  one  yard  square. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  the  second  widower  to  occupy  the  President’s 
chair.  His  wife  had  died  a few  weeks  before  his  inauguration,  killed  by 
the  slanderous  tongues  of  the  general’s  political  enemies.  While  living  in 
her  mother’s  boarding  house,  Jackson  had  fallen  in  love  with  Rachel 
Donelson  Robards,  whose  divorce  in  that  frontier  country  so  far  from 
the  Virginia  courts  involved  some  question  of  legality  which  gossips  had 
seized  and  made  much  of. 

Jackson’s  administration  was  marked  by  lights  and  shadows.  The 
wives  of  his  two  adopted  sons  were  his  hostesses.  They  were  both  young 
and  brought  much  gayety  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  Several  christen- 
ing parties  were  given  in  the  White  House  during  that  time,  and  two 
marriages  took  place : one,  General  Jackson’s  niece,  Miss  Easter,  to  Mr. 
Polk,  of  Nashville,  and  the  other,  Miss  Lewis  to  Mr.  Paqueol,  afterward 
French  Minister  to  this  country.  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  died 
at  the  close  of  Jackson’s  second  term.  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson,  Jr.,  had 
come  to  the  White  House  as  a bride  soon  after  the  inauguration.  She 
was  Miss  Sarah  Yorke,  of  Philadelphia. 

Life  in  the  White  House  under  “Old  Hickory”  was  extremely  demo- 
cratic and  lacked  much  of  the  stately  elegance  of  the  former  administra- 
tions. The  doughty  old  general  fought  a losing  fight  with  the  social  arbi- 
trators of  Washington,  whom  he  tried  to  force  to  receive  Mrs.  Eaton, 
wife  of  his  Secretary  of  War.  Mrs.  Donelson  was  sent  back  to  Tennessee 
because  she  refused  to  receive  the  lady  of  questionable  character.  The 
old  general,  however,  relented  and  recalled  her  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  get  along  at  the  White  House  without  her. 

Mr.  Eaton,  Secretary  of  War,  and  former  Senator  of  Tennessee,  a 
close  friend  of  Jackson,  had  married  Margaret  O’Neil,  the  daughter  of  a 
hotel  keeper  in  Washington,  who  had  been  married  and  divorced  from  a 
purser  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  Stung  by  the  treatment  that  his  wife  had 
received,  the  President  espoused  the  cause  of  his  “little  friend  Peg”  as  he 
called  her  and  a social  war  raged.  All  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  except 
Van  Buren,  refused  to  receive  her.  Later  Eaton  was  sent  as  Minister  to 
Spain,  where  the  beautiful  and  fascinating  Mrs.  Eaton  was  liked  and 
became  a friend  of  Queen  Isabella.  Her  life  was  colorful  till  the  last. 
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After  Eaton’s  death,  she  married  an  Italian  adventurer,  who  taught  in 
Marini’s  dancing  school  in  Washington.  Her  young  husband  ran  away 
with  one  of  her  granddaughters. 

The  Emily  Donelson  dress  is  only  a part  of  the  original  worn  at  the 
inaugural  ball.  Part  of  it  was  burned  in  a studio  fire,  but  there  was 
enough  left  to  furnish  the  design  from  which  the  museum  dress  was 
completed.  The  knots  of  flowers,  the  lace  ruffles  and  the  tight  basque 
indicate  style  characteristics  of  the  period. 

The  bridal  robe  of  Sarah  Yorke  Jackson  of  lace  and  embroidery  was 
worn  when  she  was  on  a visit  to  the  White  House  as  a bride. 

President  Jackson  had  no  children  of  his  own  and  the  nephews  of 
his  wife,  whom  he  adopted,  with  their  wives,  were  the  only  family  sup- 
ports that  he  had.  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  was  the  President’s  private 
secretary. 

Martin  Van  Buren  was  another  widower  who  presided  alone  over  the 
White  Plouse  until  his  son  and  private  secretary,  Major  Abraham  Van 
Buren,  brought  home  his  bride,  Sarah  Angelica  Singleton,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, who  became  the  administration’s  hostess.  Miss  Singleton  was  a 
school  girl  on  a visit  to  her  uncle,  Senator  William  C.  Preston,  of  South 
Carolina,  when  she  was  introduced  to  the  Van  Buren  family  by  her  rela- 
tive, Dolly  Madison. 

The  Sarah  Angelica  Van  Buren  dress  occupies  a case  alone  in  the 
museum  collection.  It  is  made  of  royal  blue  velvet  with  a bertha  of  rich 
cream  lace  around  the  very  low  neck.  The  skirt  which  has  a train  and 
was  worn  over  a hoop,  is  ten  yards  around  the  bottom.  The  Van  Buren 
regime  was  noted  for  its  elegance.  The  President  was  criticized  for  his 
extravagance  in  altering  and  repairing  the  White  House  and  setting  out 
trees  and  shrubs  around  the  grounds.  His  elegant  taste  probably  cost  him 
the  next  election. 

Martin  Van  Buren’s  wife  was  of  Dutch  descent.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Hannah  Goes,  pronounced  Hoes.  She  and  the  President  were 
educated  in  the  same  village  school  in  Kinderhook,  New  York.  She  died 
twenty  years  before  her  husband  was  sent  to  the  White  House. 

Because  the  journey  was  so  long  to  Washington  and  the  weather  was 
bad,  Mrs.  Harrison  did  not  go  with  her  husband  to  the  Capital  for  his 
inauguration.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter-in-law,  the  widow  of 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Jr.,  who  was  chaperoned  by  her  adopted 
mother,  Mrs.  Jane  Findlay,  of  Cincinnati.  As  no  dress  could  be  found 
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that  had  been  worn  by  either  of  the  Mrs.  Harrison,  the  dress  worn  at 
the  inaugural  ball  by  Mrs.  Findlay  was  used.  The  dress  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  oddest  in  the  collection.  It  is  made  of  mole-colored  plush 
with  a wide  skirt  and  immense  leg-of-mutton  sleeves.  A large  lace  collar 
like  a small  cape  is  around  the  neck. 

Harrison  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  Benjamin  Harrison, 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  studied  medicine,  but 
changed  his  intentions  to  become  a doctor  when  he  read  about  the  Indian 
outrages  on  the  frontier,  and  made  preparations  to  enter  the  army. 
Robert  Morris,  his  guardian,  tried  to  dissuade  him,  while  he  was  encour- 
aged by  Washington,  his  father’s  friend.  His  bride,  Anne  Symmes,  left 
her  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  home  without  her  father’s  consent,  to  help 
him  make  a home  on  the  Ohio  frontier.  His  exploits  in  the  Indian  wars 
made  him  popular,  and  when  a successor  for  the  elegant  Van  Buren  was 
being  considered,  the  frugality  of  his  log-cabin  and  cider  campaign 
appealed  to  the  people  and  they  elected  him  President.  His  wife  was  not 
with  him  when  he  died  after  one  month  in  the  White  House. 

The  term  following  Harrison’s  election,  the  White  House  was  the 
scene  of  two  funerals,  a wedding  and  a visit  of  royalty.  Tyler  was  the 
first  Vice-President  to  be  made  President.  The  politicians  were  worried 
becaitse  he  insisted  that  he  was  President  instead  of  merely  acting  as 
President  for  the  rest  of  the  Harrison  term. 

Tyler’s  first  wife,  Letitia  Christian,  accompanied  him  to  Washington, 
but  being  in  delicate  health  was  not  able  to  assume  any  social  duties.  Her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  Robert  Tyler,  a famous  Philadelphia  belle,  whom 
Washington  Irving  had  perpetuated  in  his  Salmagundi  as  Sophy  Sparkle, 
acted  as  hostess  until  after  the  elder  Mrs.  Tyler’s  death,  when  the  fourth 
daughter,  Letitia  Tyler  Semple,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her  invalid 
mother,  became  the  so-called  Mistress  of  the  White  House. 

The  “Princeton”  disaster  paved  the  way  for  President  Tyler’s  second 
marriage. 

Thirty  or  forty  people  were  killed  or  injured  by  the  explosion  of  a gun 
while  the  President,  some  cabinet  officers  and  friends  were  making  a trip 
on  the  “Princeton”  down  the  Potomac.  The  President  escaped,  but  two 
cabinet  members  and  his  friend,  ex-Senator  Gardiner,  of  New  York,  were 
among  those  killed. 

President  Tyler’s  sympathetic  devotion  to  the  Senator’s  two  daugh- 
ters in  their  bereavement  resulted  in  his  marriage  to  the  elder,  Julia,  in 
New  York  City,  three  months  later. 
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The  second  Mrs.  Tyler  presided  over  the  White  House  with  much 
style,  and  was  severely  criticized  by  the  President’s  opponents.  She  had 
the  names  of  guests  announced  when  they  entered  the  door.  She  wore 
court-like  dresses  of  purple  velvet  made  with  long  sweeping  trains,  and 
her  hair  was  usually  ornamented  with  three  white  ostrich  feathers.  Mrs. 
Tyler  received  her  guests,  as  did  Martha  Washington,  seated — only  her 
large  arm  chair  was  placed  on  a slightly  raised  platform. 

The  dress  that  typifies  Mrs.  Tyler’s  brilliant  and  colorful  regime  is 
made  of  gauze,  once  white,  but  now  yellowed  by  age.  The  skirt  is  com- 
posed of  three  broad  flounces  brilliantly  embroidered  with  metal  threads 
and  colored  floss  of  every  rainbow  hue. 

The  President’s  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  married  in  the  White  House 
just  before  her  mother’s  death.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Waller,  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  and  her  father’s  subsequent  marriage  to  Miss  Gardi- 
ner, gave  that  administration  the  banner  for  family  White  House  wed- 
dings up  to  this  time. 

The  dress  that  was  worn  by  Mrs.  James  K.  Polk  suggests  something 
of  the  charm  and  dignity  of  the  woman  that  wore  it  at  the  Polk  inaugural 
ball.  The  pale  blue  satin  is  brocaded  with  raised  poinsettas,  and  the  very 
full  sweeping  skirt  is  trimmed  with  rows  of  lace  and  bows  of  ribbons. 
The  small  waist  and  high  bust  of  the  tight  fitting  pointed  basque  belongs 
to  the  period  stays  and  crinolin. 

Mrs.  Polk  was  described  as  being  proud,  dignified  and  handsome.  A 
striking  brunette  of  the  Spanish  donna  type,  she  wore  handsome  fabrics 
and  bright  colors  well.  She  was  a good  housekeeper  and  straightened  up 
the  Executive  Mansion  from  the  chaos  of  the  Tyler  regime. 

Sarah  Childress  was  the  daughter  of  a well-to-do  farmer  of  Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee.  She  was  educated  in  a Moravian  institute  in  Salem, 
North  Carolina,  and  her  regime  in  the  White  House  is  marked  by  rather 
strict  rules  of  conduct.  Wine  was  abolished  from  the  White  House 
tables,  and  she  discouraged  dancing  and  card  playing,  believing  that  it 
was  not  consistent  for  such  frivolities  to  be  allowed  in  a place  that  should 
represent  the  Nation’s  dignity  and  high  standard  of  home-making. 

Mrs.  Polk  was  well  read,  a good  conversationalist  and  her  weekly 
receptions  were  popular  social  functions  in  the  Capital. 

James  K.  Polk  was  the  second  President  to  shake  hands  with  his  suc- 
cessor. Jefferson  had  been  the  first. 

“Old  Rough  and  Ready,”  as  General  Taylor  was  called,  was  accom- 
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panied  to  Washington  by  his  daughter  and  her  husband,  Colonel  Bliss. 
Mrs.  Bliss,  a bride  of  twenty-two,  popularly  known  as  “Miss  Betty,”  was 
hostess  through  the  greater  part  of  her  father’s  sixteen  months’  admin- 
istration. 

Margaret  Smith  Taylor  had  been  bitterly  opposed  to  her  husband 
becoming  President,  looking  upon  it  as  a hindrance  to  their  domestic  life, 
which  she  had  tried  to  keep  intact  in  garrisons  and  everywhere  her  soldier 
husband  had  gone.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  without  social  ambitions,  and  had 
reluctantly  accepted  her  responsibilities  regarding  the  office,  as  she 
expressed  it,  as  “a  plot  to  deprive  her  of  her  husband’s  society  and  to 
shorten  his  life  by  unnecessary  care.”  She  surrendered  to  her  youngest 
daughter  “Betty”  the  superintendency  of  the  household  and  took  no  part 
in  social  activities. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  the  daughter  of  a Maryland  planter,  a descendant  of 
Richard  Smith,  who  had  been  appointed  Attorney-General  of  Maryland 
by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

A dress  of  the  youthful  hostess,  Betty  Taylor  Bliss,  who  became  Mrs. 
Philip  Dandridge  after  a second  marriage,  represents  the  Taylor  admin- 
istration. The  sage  green  silk  grenadine  is  a remarkable  illustration  of 
the  style  characteristics  of  that  period.  The  very  full  straight  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  alternate  folds  of  wide  and  narrow  pieces  of  Scotch  plaid 
edged  with  moss  fringe.  A collar  of  point  d’esprit  bound  with  black 
velvet  folds  marks  the  surplice  waist  front. 

Called  to  the  President’s  chair  to  fill  the  unfinished  term  of  President 
Taylor,  Millard  Fillmore  carried  on  Taylor’s  policy  while  his  family  took 
up  its  abode  in  a quiet,  unostentatious  manner.  Under  the  shadow  of  a 
personal  sorrow,  occasioned  by  her  sister’s  recent  death,  and  her  own 
health  not  being  robust,  Mrs.  Fillmore  delegated  much  of  her  duties  to 
her  daughter,  Mary  Abigail  Fillmore,  who  left  school  when  her  father 
became  President. 

Mrs.  Fillmore  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  intellectual  lights  of  the 
White  House.  Through  her  efforts  Congress  passed  a bill  allowing  a 
sum  of  money  to  provide  a library  for  the  mansion.  She  immediately 
established  it  in  a room  which  is  still  used  for  the  purpose.  Under  the 
Fillmore  regime  the  Executive  Mansion  became  the  center  of  musical 
literary  and  artistic  interests  of  the  day.  Among  the  noted  people  enter- 
tained there  during  that  period  were  General  Louis  Kossuth,  the  famous 
Hungarian  revolutionist,  and  Thackeray,  who  was  giving  lectures  in 
Washington  at  the  time. 
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Abigail  Powers,  the  daughter  of  a well-known  Baptist  Minister,  had 
been  a teacher  in  Cayuga  County,  New  York.  One  of  her  pupils  had  been 
Millard  Fillmore,  a few  years  her  junior,  who  was  then  “bound  out”  to 
learn  the  clothier  and  fuller’s  trade  and  who  was  devoting  all  of  his  spare 
time  to  study.  When  Abigail  Powers  married  Millard  Fillmore  she  con- 
tinued to  help  him,  and  her  help  and  influence  were  among  the  greatest 
factors  in  his  success. 

Mrs.  Fillmore’s  museum  dress  is  made  of  lavender  silk  with  a wide 
full  skirt  with  a deep  flounce  of  flowered  material  of  the  same  color 
around  the  bottom.  A lace  fichu  covers  the  extremely  pointed  tight- 
fitting-  basque.  A lace  handkerchief  is  suspended  by  a chain  from  a ring 
on  the  manikin’s  little  finger. 

Three  weeks  after  the  close  of  this  administration,  Fillmore  suffered 
a severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  Irving  says  that  she  received  her 
death  warrant  while  standing  by  his  side  on  the  cold  marble  terrace  of  the 
Capitol  and  listening  to  the  inaugural  address  of  Fillmore’s  successor, 
Franklin  Pierce. 

While  the  term  of  President  Pierce  was  important  politically,  socially 
it  was  comparatively  dull. 

President  Pierce,  a fellow  student  of  Hawthorne,  was  quiet  and 
gentleman-like  in  appearance  and  manner.  His  administration  was 
marked  by  strict  economy.  He  wrote  his  own  invitations  and  did  with- 
out much  personal  help  that  his  predecessors  had  kept.  It  is  said  that  he 
saved  fifty  thousand  dollars  during  the  term.  By  those  that  opposed  him 
he  was  accused  of  parsimony. 

His  wife,  Jean  Means  Appleton  Pierce,  was  the  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton.  D.  D.  She  was  thor- 
oughly educated,  having  grown  up  in  a home  of  culture  and  strong  reli- 
gious influence.  She  did  much  to  influence  the  strict  Sabbath  observance 
of  the  White  House  circle  while  there. 

Two  months  before  they  came  to  Washington,  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  had  suffered  a great  bereavement  when  their  only  son,  Benjamin, 
a lad  thirteen  years  of  age,  had  been  killed  in  a railroad  accident  while 
they  were  traveling  from  Andover  to  Lawrence  on  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad.  The  child  had  been  amusing  his  parents  with  his  conversation, 
when  the  car  was  thrown  from  the  track  and  dashed  against  some  rocks 
at  the  side  of  the  road.  The  lad  was  killed  instantly  before  their  very 
eyes. 
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Of  a retiring  disposition  and  being  completely  stunned  by  the  loss  of 
her  son,  Mrs.  Pierce  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  social  gayety  of 
Washington.  On  the  night  of  the  inaugural  ball  she  put  aside  her  grief 
and  consented  to  walk  through  the  room  on  the  arm  of  President  Pierce. 
She  wore  the  black  tulle  dress,  embroidered  in  silver,  which  is  now  in  the 
museum. 

Following  the  placid  Pierce  administration  and  just  before  the  crash 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  social  administrations  in 
the  history  of  the  White  House — that  of  James  Buchanan. 

Buchanan  was  the  only  bachelor  President.  The  death  of  a Miss 
Coleman,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  in  his  early  youth,  was  a deep  and 
lasting  sorrow. 

His  beautiful  niece,  Harriet  Lane,  who  had  presided  over  his  Penn- 
sylvania estate,  Wheatlands,  and  over  his  official  home  in  London  when 
he  was  Minister  to  England,  accompanied  him  to  the  White  House.  She 
had  been  well  trained  for  the  position  as  “First  Lady.”  Educated  in  a 
Georgetown  Convent,  Washington,  D.  C.,  she  had  been  with  her  uncle 
much  of  the  time  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  and  knew  Washington 
society  well. 

Miss  Lane  accepted  invitations  and  attended  all  affairs  of  importance 
which  gave  her  a popularity  which  almost  equalled  that  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son. The  Prince  of  Wales,  traveling  as  Baron  Renfrew,  was  the  Presi- 
dent’s guest,  and  paid  marked  attention  to  Miss  Lane. 

The  gown  in  which  Harriet  Lane  was  married  to  Henry  Elliott 
Johnston,  of  Maryland,  in  1866,  is  the  one  that  represents  the  Buchanan 
administration  in  the  collection.  The  white  moire  dress  occupies  a case 
alone.  The  tabbed  edged  skirt  measures  ten  or  twelve  yards  around  the 
bottom.  Around  the  shoulders  of  the  manikin  is  draped  the  point  lace 
bridal  veil,  folded  and  placed  as  a shawl. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln  is  the  only  woman  to  preside  over  the  White 
House  who  had  frequently  expressed  a determination  that  some  day  she 
would  marry  a President  and  go  to  Washington  to  live.  When  she 
refused  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  other  likely  suitors  and  accepted  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  who  was  probably  the  most  unpromising  of  them  all,  she 
must  have  had  some  uncanny  foresight  into  the  future. 

The  fulfillment  of  her  ambition  was  not  a happy  or  satisfactory 
experience.  Criticism  and  tragedy  haunted  her  every  move.  Belonging 
to  a southern  family  whose  members  were  not  in  political  sympathy  with 
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the  President,  made  her  a target  of  suspicion  and  misrepresentation.  For 
liking  dressy  clothes  she  was  criticized  for  undue  wastefulness.  When 
she  abolished  state  dinners  as  a matter  of  war-time  economy,  she  was 
criticized. 

Around  the  head  of  the  manikin  representing  Mrs.  Lincoln  is  a 
wreath  of  flowers  like  the  ones  seen  in  all  of  her  portraits.  The  dress  is 
a typical  example  of  the  ornate  style  of  the  early  sixties.  The  exceed- 
ingly wide  skirt  is  made  of  many  gores  joined  at  the  seam  with  pipings  of 
white  silk.  Ruffles  of  white  net  edged  with  narrow  black  lace  alternating 
with  black  net  ruffles  edged  with  narrow  white  lace  make  up  the  sleeves 
and  the  bertha  around  the  neck  which  is  cut  very  low.  A bunch  of  purple 
pansies  on  the  waist  completes  the  costume  of  royal  purple  velvet.  In 
one  of  the  manikin’s  hands  is  a small  sunshade,  and  in  the  other  is  a 
lace  fan  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  affected  constantly  and  changed  to  match 
each  costume. 

No  President’s  wife  ever  lived  in  the  White  House  in  a more  trying 
time  than  did  Eliza  McCardle  Johnson.  The  whole  country  was  dis- 
rupted by  the  Civil  War,  the  death  of  Lincoln  had  made  the  situation 
more  complex,  and  the  storm  that  centered  around  her  husband’s  impeach- 
ment wrought  havoc  with  her  nerves  and  left  her  an  invalid.  To  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Stover  and  Martha  Johnson  Patterson,  were  delegated 
the  task  of  running  the  mansion. 

Mrs.  Patterson  took  the  lead,  and  it  is  said  that  she  made  one  of  the 
best  housekeepers  that  the  White  House  has  ever  had.  She  developed  a 
flourishing  dairy,  and  superintended  the  outlay  of  the  $30,000  appropria- 
tion that  Congress  made  to  furnish  the  house. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  educated  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.,  and  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  White  House  during  the  Polk  administration.  She 
married  Judge  David  Patterson,  who  became  United  States  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Well  experienced,  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Stover  bore  their 
parts  in  a quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  as  if  the  impeachment  of  their  father 
had  never  been  thought  of.  The  visit  of  Queen  Emma,  of  Hawaii,  on  her 
way  home  from  a trip  around  the  world,  was  one  of  the  noteworthy  social 
events  of  the  administration. 

The  costume  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  which  represents  the  stormy  Johnson 
regime,  is  an  evening  wrap,  called  a barnoose,  of  cream  camel’s  hair  cloth 
trimmed  in  metal  braid  and  tassels,  draped  over  a dress  of  flesh  brocade. 
A quaint  nosegay  of  rose  buds  and  forget-me-nots  sheathed  in  a frill  of 
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1857-1861 

In  a case  alone  in  the  museum  is  placed  the 
handsome  white  moire  wedding'  gown  of  Harriet 
Lane  Johnston,  who  was  hostess  for  her  uncle, 
President  Buchanan.  The  tabbed  hem  of  the  very 
wide  skirt  and  a handkerchief  pocket  are  notice- 
able features  of  the  dress.  The  point  lace  wed- 
ding veil  has  been  folded  and  placed  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  figure  as  a shawl.  The  hair 
arrangement  recalls  the  “waterfall"  period  of  hair 
dressing. 


1877-1881 

The  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  dress  marks  the  high 
peak  of  lavish  dressing  in  the  late  lS70's.  Gold 
brocade  and  cream  satin  brocaded  in  gold  rose 
buds  are  combined  to  make  the  dress,  which  has 
pleatings  and  panels  in  every  available  place 
where  bands  of  pearl  passementerie  and  fringe  are 
not  used.  The  long  tight  basque  has  a V-neck 
and  three-quarter  length  sleeves. 
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lace  paper  is  held  by  the  manikin,  whose  hair  is  arranged  in  the  shoulder 
curls  that  prevailed  in  the  “sixties.” 

Andrew  Johnson’s  wife  was  Eliza  McCardle,  a daughter  of  a Green- 
ville, Tennessee,  merchant.  When  she  married  the  unlettered  tailor 
apprentice  she  devoted  herself  to  his  interests  and  education,  contributing 
much  toward  his  future  career. 

Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  was  not  overly  anxious  to  give  up  her  home  on  I 
Street  in  Washington  and  move  to  the  Executive  Mansion.  She  was 
overruled  in  her  plea  that  the  White  House  be  used  only  for  official  busi- 
ness and  public  receptions,  and  that  the  family  be  allowed  to  retain  the 
private  residence.  Julia  Dent  Grant  know  the  value  of  a home,  for  since 
she  had  left  her  early  home  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  she  had  spent  the 
time  moving  from  post  to  post  to  be  near  her  soldier  husband.  She  once 
remarked  jokingly  “having  learned  a lesson  from  her  predecessor,  Pene- 
lope, she  accompanied  her  Ulysses  on  his  wanderings  around  the  world.” 

The  first  Grant  inaugural  ball  was  held  in  one  of  the  unfinished  wings 
of  the  Treasury  Building  just  being  completed.  The  white  point  lace 
cape  on  the  museum  dress  was  worn  by  Mrs.  Grant  on  that  occasion.  The 
silver  brocade  of  which  the  dress  is  made  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
Emperor  of  China.  While  the  costume  represents  a period  of  lavish 
dressing,  the  simple  lines  and  the  beautiful  fabric  enter  into  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creations  of  the  collection. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  Grant  regime  was  a dinner  given  at  the 
White  House  to  Prince  Arthur,  third  son  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  din- 
ner of  twenty-nine  courses  cost  fifteen  hundred  dollars — a stupendous 
price  in  those  days  for  one  meal.  Another  visit  of  royalty  was  that  of 
Grand  Duke  Alexis,  third  son  of  Czar  Alexander  II.  The  New  Year’s 
reception  that  was  to  have  been  given  in  1871  was  cancelled  because  of 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Belknap,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  most  important  social  event  of  Grant’s  second  administration  was 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Nellie,  to  Mr.  Algernon  Sartoris,  May  21, 
1874,  in  the  East  Room. 

The  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  dress  is  a gorgeous  creation  of  gold  brocade  in 
raised  rose  bud  motifs  and  plain  cream-colored  satin,  elaborately  trimmed 
with  lace  and  pearl  fringe  and  passementerie.  The  dress  was  brought  to 
the  museum  and  arranged  in  the  case  by  Col.  Webb  Hayes,  Mrs.  Hayes’s 
son. 

Lucy  Ware  Webb  Hayes  was  the  daughter  of  a Chillicothe,  Ohio. 
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physician.  She  is  best  remembered,  perhaps,  for  not  permitting  wine  to 
be  served  on  the  White  House  tables,  and  for  this  innovation  she  incurred 
much  censure  in  political  circles.  She  was  a woman  of  broad  and  liberal 
culture,  exalted  views,  with  a strong  and  positive  character.  Her  regime 
was  a departure  from  all  former  ones.  She  made  of  the  White  House  a 
religious  and  temperance  home,  and  the  influence  was  far-reaching. 

President  Hayes  is  the  only  President  who  has  ever  taken  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  White  House.  The  4th  of  March  fell  on  Sunday,  and  if 
the  ceremony  had  been  postponed  until  Monday,  the  country  would  have 
been  without  a President  for  twenty-four  hours.  This  has  happened 
twice  before — when  Monroe  was  ready  to  be  inaugurated,  and  in  Zachary 
Taylor’s  time. 

Hayes  took  the  oath  in  the  Red  Room  on  Saturday  evening  at  half 
past  seven  o’clock.  General  Grant  and  Secretary  Fish  were  witnesses  and 
Chief  Justice  White  administered  the  oath.  No  Bible  was  used.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  with  the  uplifted  hand.  Very  few  people  in  the 
house  knew  about  it.  A public  inauguration  took  place  Monday,  the  5th 
of  March,  with  the  usual  ceremonies. 

The  Hayes  administration  was  uneventful  except  the  dispute  about 
the  title  to  his  seat  and  the  labor  troubles,  strikes  and  riots  that  were 
scattered  through  his  administration. 

Two  outstanding  social  events  marked  the  Hayes  occupancy  of  the 
Executive  Mansion — the  silver  wedding  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Hayes,  and  the  wedding  of  the  President’s  niece, 
Emily  Platt,  to  General  Russell  Hastings,  June  19,  1878.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  Blue  Room  under  a large  marriage  bell  made  of  15,000 
buds  and  blossoms. 

Lucretia  Rudolph  Garfield,  the  daughter  of  a Portgage  County,  Ohio, 
farmer,  met  her  husband  when  they  were  both  students  at  Hiram,  and 
they  were  married  soon  after  he  became  president  of  the  college. 

During  her  short  stay  in  the  President’s  house,  by  her  tact  and 
gracious  hospitality,  she  endeared  herself  to  the  public  so  that  after  the 
Garfield  tragedy  a popular  subscription  fund  of  $250,000  was  raised  as  a 
sympathy  offering  from  a miscellaneous  number  of  people. 

While  Mrs.  Garfield  was  living,  she  declined  to  let  the  museum  have 
her  inaugural  dress.  Her  hesitancy  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
fact  that  she  was  in  the  White  House  such  a short  time  or  that  she  con- 
sidered the  dress  belonging  to  an  exaggerated  period  which  would  not 
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look  so  well  at  a future  time.  She  never  forgot  the  disappointed  people 
who  had  urgently  solicited  the  dress  for  the  museum,  and  on  her  death- 
bed asked  that  it  be  sent  to  them. 

The  long-sleeved  high-neck  dress  is  made  of  lavender  satin.  In  the 
tight  fitting  basque  below  the  neck  is  a V-shaped  opening  which  is  filled 
in  with  white  tulle.  The  dress  is  elaborately  trimmed  with  folds  and 
cords  of  the  material  with  deep  flounces  of  point  lace  on  the  skirt.  The 
hair  arrangement  on  the  head  of  the  manikin  is  copied  from  a portrait  of 
Mrs.  Garfield.  A copy  of  Browning’s  poems,  which  had  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Garfield,  was  sent  with  the  dress  and  is  placed  in  the  manikin’s  hands. 

President  Arthur’s  little  daughter,  Nellie,  was  too  young  to  be  his 
hostess,  so  Mrs.  McElroy,  his  sister,  went  to  Washington  with  him  and 
presided  over  the  Executive  Mansion  with  grace  and  dignity.  However, 
President  Arthur  did  not  allow  Mrs.  McElroy  the  preeminence  that  Har- 
riet Lane  enjoyed.  On  his  New  Year  reception  days,  he  invited  about 
forty  ladies  to  grace  the  receiving  line.  The  position  of  honor,  next  the 
President,  after  much  discussion,  was  accorded  the  wife  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House.  She  stood  at  his  right  throughout  the  reception,  and  the 
perplexing  question  of  official  procedure  was  finally  settled. 

Had  Mrs.  Arthur  lived  a short  time  longer,  another  Virginia  woman 
would  have  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  the  Old  Dominion’s  daughters 
who  had  graced  the  White  House.  Chester  A.  Arthur  had  married  Nel- 
lie Herndon,  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  whose  father  was  a U.  S. 
Navy  officer. 

President  Arthur  took  the  oath  of  office  twice,  the  first  time  at  his 
home  in  New  York  on  September  20,  immediately  after  Garfield’s  death, 
and  repeated  it  in  Washington  two  days  later. 

President  Arthur  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Presi- 
dents, and  like  Van  Buren,  he  was  noted  for  his  elegant  manners  and 
refined  taste.  One  of  the  most  elegant  receptions  ever  given  in  the 
White  House  was  the  cabinet  dinner  that  he  gave  on  January  20,  1884. 
The  floral  decorations  were  elaborate.  One  of  the  most  unique  designs 
was  the  centerpiece — the  Swinging  Garden  of  Babylon.  A mass  of  red 
and  white  carnations,  honey-suckles  and  Marechal  Niel  roses  formed  a 
piece  about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  which  rested  on  a long  mir- 
ror. It  is  said  to  have  looked  more  like  a temple  than  a garden. 

The  Mary  Arthur  McElroy  dress  is  made  of  silver  brocade  with  a full 
skirt  touching  the  floor  in  front  and  resting  on  the  floor  in  the  back.  The 
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embroidery  of  steel  beads  and  pearl  takes  up  the  morning  glory  spray 
motif  of  the  brocaded  fabric  and  raises  the  design  in  glistening  outline. 

Washington  City  was  new  ground  to  President  Cleveland  when  he 
came  to  the  White  House  in  1885.  He  had  not  held  the  Federal  positions 
that  are  generally  regarded  stepping  stones  to  the  Presidency.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  administration,  he  was  assisted  in  entertaining  by  his 
sister,  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland,  who  had  acquired  some  fame  as  a liter- 
ary woman  and  a teacher.  At  the  first  inaugural  ball  the  papers  men- 
tioned that  she  was  very  handsome  in  a beautiful  gown  of  white  silk  and 
lace  and  carried  a bunch  of  white  roses. 

When  President  Cleveland  married  his  ward,  Frances  Folsom,  the 
daughter  of  his  former  law  partner,  the  bride  with  her  youth,  beauty  and 
kindly  disposition  became  the  toast  of  the  American  people  as  no  other 
woman  had  ever  been.  She  was  the  first  President’s  wife  to  be  married 
in  the  White  House,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  she  was  the  youngest 
woman  who  had  ever  assumed  the  arduous  position  of  First  Lady  of  the 
Land. 

The  dress  that  represents  Mrs.  Cleveland — now  Mrs.  Preston — -is 
rather  showy  and  ornate  for  a girl  bride.  Perhaps  some  day  it  will  be 
replaced  by  one  more  befitting  Mrs.  Cleveland’s  personality.  The  material 
of  the  dress  is  pale  green  satin  brocaded  in  bright  pink  roses  outlined  in 
black.  The  skirt  is  gored  at  the  top  and  spreads  at  the  bottom  like  an 
umbrella.  A rose  velvet  girdle,  which  is  really  a tight-fitting  basque,  is 
draped  at  the  top  with  the  material  of  the  dress  which  is  also  used  for  the 
puff  sleeves.  Four  large  metal  butterflies  are  poised  along  the  low  neck 
corsage. 

Another  co-ed  romance  reached  the  White  House  when  Benjamin 
Harrison  and  Caroline  Lavinia  Scott  Harrison  came  to  live  there.  They 
had  been  members  of  the  same  graduating  class  of  Oxford  Seminary 
(Ohio)  in  1852.  The  next  year  they  were  married.  Mrs.  Harrison’s 
father  was  a college  professor,  and  later  became  president  of  Oxford 
Seminary.  She  was  a cultured  woman,  whose  interests  led  her  to  take 
part  in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  She  was  a musician,  a diligent  reader, 
and  an  artist  of  no  mean  ability.  She  was  interested  in  the  charity  work 
of  the  Indianapolis  Presbyterian  Church,  to  which  she  belonged. 

After  a married  life  of  forty  years,  her  death  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  husband’s  administration,  was  one  of  the  deepest  shadows  that  had 
fallen  over  the  Executive  Mansion. 
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1901-1909 

The  blue  satin  brocade,  the  material  of  which 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  inaugural  ball  gown 
was  made,  was  manufactured  for  the  occasion  by 
a New  Jersey  silk  firm,  and  the  pattern  was 
destroyed  so  that  it  could  never  be  duplicated. 
Rich  point  lace  forms  a bertha  around  the  square 
low-cut  neck  line. 


1909-1913 

There  is  not  a gown  in  the  exhibit  more  beauti- 
ful than  that  of  the  Helen  Herron  Taft  dress  that 
was  embroidered  for  the  occasion  by  dozens  of 
Philippine  needlewomen.  The  one-piece  Empire 
gown  of  white  chiffon  over  heavy  white  satin, 
with  its  fairy-like  embroidery  of  glistening'  rhine- 
stones and  pearls,  shimmers  on  its  cob-web  back- 
ground in  designs  of  wheat  and  flowers. 
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A dress  worn  by  Mrs.  Harrison  at  a White  House  reception  is  one 
that  has  been  given  to  the  museum  collection.  The  plum-colored  brocade, 
draped  over  a petticoat  of  deeper  shade  of  satin,  ends  in  a sweeping  train 
of  square  contour.  The  dress  is  trimmed  with  a bead-braid  trimming, 
with  cord  and  tassel  around  the  waist,  tied  in  front.  The  sweeping  train, 
draped  from  the  waistline,  ends  in  a square  effect  and  shows  to  perfec- 
tion the  small  flowers  of  a handsome  pattern  of  brocade.  The  coiffeur  of 
the  figure  is  dressed  with  the  deep  front  bangs  curled  tightly,  and  the 
back  surmounted  by  two  large  tortoise-shell  hair  pins,  as  were  fashion- 
able in  the  early  “nineties.” 

After  Mrs.  Harrison’s  death,  her  daughter,  Mary  Harrison  McKee, 
assumed  entire  charge  as  mistress  of  the  White  House.  During  her 
father’s  administration  before  her  mother’s  death,  Mrs.  McKee’s  chil- 
dren, especially  “Baby  McKee,”  brought  much  cheer  to  the  mansion, 
for  they  were  constant  visitors  to  the  White  House.  Mrs.  McKee’s  cos- 
tume is  made  of  oyster-white  brocade,  trimmed  with  panels  of  old  gold 
and  dark-green  velvet,  cut  high  in  the  neck  with  an  opening  at  the  throat 
covered  with  gold  net.  Gold  shoes  are  worn,  and  a green  gauze  fan  with 
gold  sticks  accompany  the  dress.  A Brussels  point  lace  handkerchief  and 
long  white  kid  gloves,  elaborately  embroidered  on  the  backs  with  white 
floss,  are  held  in  the  hand  of  the  manikin. 

Mrs.  William  McKinley  went  to  the  White  House  with  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  “trousseaus”  that  had  been  owned  by  any  of  the  White 
House  mistresses.  Her  clothes  for  the  inaugural  festivities  are  said  to 
have  cost  $10,000.  The  museum  collection  has  the  heavy  cream-white 
satin  that  she  wore  at  the  inaugural  ball  held  March  4,  1897.  The  gown 
is  elaborately  trimmed  with  point  lace,  opening  over  a skirt  with  a panel 
front  effect  embroidered  in  pearls.  The  waist  is  made  high,  tight  up  to 
the  chin,  with  long  tight  sleeves  ending  at  the  hand  in  a lace  ruffle.  A 
high  collar  beaded  with  pearls  is  around  the  neck.  On  one  side  of  the 
skirt  of  the  gown  is  a mark  showing  where  Mrs.  McKinley  fell  while 
standing  through  the  long  inaugural  reception.  President  McKinley’s 
devotion  to  his  invalid  wife  is  one  of  the  beautiful  remembrances  of  the 
White  House.  A bunch  of  McKinley  carnations  has  been  placed  in  the 
case  with  the  dress. 

Not  a dress  in  the  museum  collection  surpasses  in  beauty  the  material 
of  which  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  inaugural  ball  dress  is  made.  There 
are  others  that  are  made  along  better  lines  and  will  be  more  conserva- 
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tive  as  times  change.  The  silk  pattern  was  manufactured  especially  for 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  a New  Jersey  factory.  The  design  or  pattern  was 
destroyed  after  it  was  completed  so  that  it  could  never  be  duplicated. 

The  lovely  shade  of  light  blue  satin  is  brocaded  with  silver  swallows 
and  a motif  of  ostrich  feathers.  The  dress  is  simply  made.  The  skirt 
is  gored  around  the  hips  and  spread  to  the  bottom  and  ends  in  a sweeping 
train.  The  square  low-cut  neck  is  finished  with  an  eight-inch  ruffle  of 
point  lace.  Folds  of  chiffon  around  the  arms  take  the  place  of  sleeves. 

The  White  House  was  at  its  gayest  when  the  Roosevelt  family  lived 
there.  A group  of  lively  boys  and  girls  kept  interesting  things  going  on 
all  of  the  time.  Probably  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  White  House  wed- 
dings— there  had  been  eleven  before — was  the  marriage  of  Alice  Roose- 
velt to  Nicholas  Longworth  in  1906.  She  had  been  the  first  White  House 
debutante  for  several  administrations.  During  the  Roosevelt  tenure 
Prince  Henry  of  Germany  was  a guest  of  the  President  and  was  the 
honor  guest  of  a very  brilliant  dinner. 

The  collecting  of  the  White  House  dresses  for  the  museum  was  begun 
in  Mrs.  Taft’s  time.  Her  inaugural  ball  dress  was  the  first  to  be  received 
and  placed.  The  one-piece  Empire  dress  of  white  chiffon,  embroidered  in 
silken  floss  and  rhinestones,  is  one  of  the  most  admired  in  the  whole  col- 
lection. The  exquisite  embroidery  which  glistens  on  the  transparent 
material  which  is  draped  over  heavy  white  satin  almost  like  fairy  work, 
was  the  work  of  the  artistic  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  who  made  it 
for  Mrs.  Taft  for  that  particular  occasion. 

Mrs.  Taft  did  much  while  in  the  White  House  to  stimulate  interest 
in  music.  She  inaugurated  the  garden  parties  held  on  the  White  House 
lawns,  where  people  from  every  walk  of  life  could  be  the  guests  of  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Taft,  and  listen  to  the  music  rendered  by  the  Marine 
Band.  She  also  planned  the  cherry  blossom  hedge  along  the  Potomac 
River,  the  trees  of  which  were  the  gifts  of  the  Japanese  people,  and  con- 
stitute a recurrent  pledge  of  international  good  will.  Washington  is 
never  more  beautiful  than  when  the  cherry  blossoms  are  in  bloom.  Thou- 
sands of  visitors  flock  to  the  city  to  see  the  beautiful  driveway  at  that 
time. 

The  Wilson  administration,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  his- 
torically, was  marked  by  romance  and  tragedy  as  well.  The  first  Mrs. 
Wilson  lived  about  a year  and  a half  in  the  mansion.  She  left  behind 
many  things  by  which  she  is  remembered.  As  Mrs.  Taft  was  a musician 
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and  encouraged  an  appreciation  of  music,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  an  artist, 
and  in  flower  beds  about  the  grounds  and  in  the  furnishings  of  the  several 
rooms  in  the  house  with  which  she  was  concerned,  she  has  left  the  imprint 
of  her  artistic  nature.  Deeply  charitable,  she  was  interested  in  the  uplift 
of  the  unfortunate  people  of  the  city.  While  she  was  on  her  death-bed, 
Congress  hurried  to  pass  a bill  in  which  she  was  interested  to  make  her 
going  a little  brighter. 

Mrs.  Wilson’s  dress  belongs  to  the  hobble  skirt  period.  It  is  made 
of  white  brocaded  velvet  trimmed  with  strands  of  pearls  and  embroidery. 
The  skirt  is  draped  over  a lace  underskirt  and  ends  in  a narrow  swallow- 
tail train. 

The  Blue  Mountain  Room  in  the  White  House  may  he  considered  a 
memorial  to  the  first  Mrs.  Wilson.  The  room  was  fitted  up  in  1913  with 
the  handwork  of  the  women  living  back  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Carrying  out  the  idea  suggested  by  “our  contemporary  ancestors”  the 
walls  are  covered  with  figured  paper  of  colonial  design.  The  chairs  and 
settees  are  upholstered  with  handwoven  material  and  on  the  floor  are 
homemade  rugs.  Mrs.  Wilson  created  quite  an  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  mountain  women,  and  it  was  the  means  of  their  securing  a market  for 
their  skillful  and  willing  hands.  She  invited  the  wives  of  government 
officials  and  the  people  of  Washington  to  visit  the  exhibit  in  the  Blue 
Mountain  Room,  and  those  who  were  interested  were  able  to  talk  with  the 
weavers  and  place  their  orders  in  person.  A revival  of  interest  in  patch- 
work  quilts,  handwoven  counterpanes  and  homemade  rugs  brought  the 
first  opportunity  to  earn  money  to  these  mountaineers  who  have  preserved 
in  their  isolated  homes  the  almost  forgotten  art  of  former  generations. 

The  second  Mrs.  Wilson  is  represented  by  a black  velvet  dress  which 
she  wore  in  Paris  when  she  went  with  President  Wilson  at  the  close  of 
the  war.  The  dress  was  one  of  her  “trousseau”  dresses  bought  when  she 
was  married  to  the  President.  In  keeping  with  war-time  economy  the 
dress  had  been  made  over  three  times  before  the  First  Lady  wore  it  at 
several  court  functions  in  Europe.  The  skirt  is  narrow  and  long,  with 
a small  flat  train  draped  from  the  waistline.  Strings  of  black  beads  hang 
from  the  low-cut  corsage  around  the  arms  which  are  covered  with  tulle 
sleeves.  Bands  of  jet  are  on  the  waist  and  down  the  train,  forming  a 
panel  from  the  waist  to  the  end  of  the  train. 

Florence  Kling  Harding  is  represented  by  a white  satin  dress  that  she 
wore  to  a reception  at  the  Pan-American  Building  soon  after  her  husband 
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was  inaugurated.  There  was  no  inaugural  ball  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Harding  term.  Touches  here  and  there  of  black  net  with  rhinestones  in 
profusion  trim  the  dress.  There  is  a long  flat  train  and  an  ornament  of 
flowers  at  the  waistline.  After  Mrs.  Harding’s  death,  George  Christian, 
the  President’s  secretary,  brought  an  evening  wrap  with  a lining  of  the 
Harding  blue  and  a collar  of  ostrich  feathers  of  the  same  hue  to  be  placed 
around  the  shoulders  of  the  figure.  It  had  been  one  of  Mrs.  Harding’s 
last  requests.  The  dress  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  short-skirt 
period,  and  white  satin  shoes  were  necessary  to  complete  the  costume. 
The  Florence  Kling  Harding  figure  stands  in  the  same  case  with  that 
of  Edith  Bolling  Wilson.  Mrs.  Calvin’s  Coolidge’s  dress  has  been  placed 
in  the  same  case  recently.  When  Mrs.  Harding  knew  that  she  was  to  be 
represented  in  the  same  case  with  her  political  opponents’  representative, 
she  exclaimed  with  a show  of  feeling,  “How  happy  I am  to  know  that  I 
am  to  be  in  the  same  case  with  that  lovely  woman !” 

The  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge  dress  is  one  of  the  simplest-made  in  the 
collection.  It  is  fashioned  of  beautiful  white  satin  brocade,  cut  with  a 
surplice  front  and  a square  neck  line.  The  skirt  is  slightly  draped  and  is 
fastened  to  meet  the  surplice  waistline  at  the  side  with  a pearl  ornament. 
There  is  no  other  ornament  except  a sorority  pin  fastened  on  the  side  of 
the  waist.  A flat  train  swung  from  the  shoulders  measures  about  two 
yards  on  the  floor.  The  dress  is  sleeveless. 

The  museum  authorities  are  beginning  to  talk  about  where  another 
case  will  be  placed  when  a costume  worn  by  Mrs.  Hoover  will  be  solicited. 
The  cases  form  an  aisle  through  a wing  of  the  American  History  Build- 
ing. On  one  side  the  line  begins  with  the  Abigail  Adams  figure  and 
continues  through  the  Harriet  Lane  Johnston  costume.  On  the  other 
side,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  stands  opposite  the  Johnston  dress,  and  the  line 
continues  through  the  Mrs.  Coolidge  dress. 

One  of  the  ladies  who  has  been  instrumental  in  collecting  the  costumes 
is  Mrs.  Rose  Gouverneur  Hoes,  of  Washington,  great-great-granddaugh- 
ter  of  President  Monroe. 
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1921-1923 


There  was  no  inaugural  ball  in  the  Harding 
administration,  so  the  gown  selected  by  Florence 
Kling  Harding  to  represent  her  brief  regime  in  the 
White  House  is  one  that  was  worn  at  a Pan- 
American  reception  which  she  attended  early  in 
the  administration.  The  gown  is  of  heavy  white 
satin  trimmed  with  rhinestones  and  touches  of 
black  net.  After  Mrs.  Harding’s  death,  at  her 
request  while  she  was  ill,  Mr.  Christian  came 
from  Ohio  and  placed  over  the  dress  a handsome 
evening  wrap  with  a blue  ostrich  feather  collar 
and  lined  with  her  favorite  Harding  blue. 


1923-1929 

The  Grace  Goodhue  Coolidge  dress  is  made  of 
heavy  white  satin  brocade.  Along  lines  of  almost 
classic  severity  the  dress  is  cut.  The  only  orna- 
ments are  a pearl  ornament  where  the  draped 
skirt  is  held  to  the  waist  and  a sorority  pin  which 
was  brought  by  Mrs.  Coolidge  and  fastened  on  the 
front  of  the  waist  after  the  figure  was  placed  in 
the  museum  case. 


The  Last  Confederate  Victory 

By  Edmund  S.  Nash,  New  York  City 

HAVE  stored  away  in  my  memory  a tale  of  an  incident  that 
I think  quite  worth  the  telling.  It  has  remained  untold  in  the 
many  passing  years  since  the  happening  and  I think  has  lost 
nothing  in  the  ripening,  for  the  passions  born  of  the  time 
have  long  since  been  dispelled. 

I wonder  how  many  of  the  present  generation  remember,  or  at  least 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  events  by  which  from  1861  to  1865  this 
entire  country  was  shaken  as  the  North  and  the  South  came  to  grips  in 
one  of  the  most  titanic  wars  that  the  world  had  known  up  to  that  time? 

By  many  who  took  part  in  this  it  was  rather  jocularly  referred  to  as 
“the  late  unpleasantness.” 

That  is  was  unpleasant  I have  every  reason  to  know.  Although  too 
young  to  be  in  it,  I was  most  distinctly  of  it,  and  my  recollections  are  as 
of  yesterday.  Born  and  reared  in  Hillsboro’,  an  ante-Revolutionary  town 
in  middle  North  Carolina,  I had  more  than  whisperings  of  what  was 
afoot.  At  the  age  of  seven  I witnessed  the  departure  for  the  front  of 
many  stalwart  young  men.  At  eleven,  I saw  the  return  of  the  tattered 
and  shattered  remnants  of  such  of  these  as  saw  home  again,  many  of 
whom  were  of  close  kin  to  me.  That  was  a time  not  readily  forgotten. 

In  the  old  boro’,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  I saw  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  under  General  Johnston,  and  that  of  the  North  under 
Sherman.  Through  the  same  streets  had  marched  the  British  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  under  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  whose  neg- 
lected headquarters  there  became  ruins  under  my  very  eyes  not  long 
after  the  retreating  Confederate  Army  went  into  disintegration,  too. 

In  1765  this  same  town  nursed  a fighting  atmosphere,  even  as  it  did 
one  hundred  years  later;  as  will  be  shown.  In  those  earlier  days  the 
Regulators,  precursors  of  the  Revolutionists,  made  armed  resistance  to 
the  British  impositions.  Their  time  had  not  come,  and  they  were  sum- 
marily repressed ; but  the  fires  were  not  extinct,  and  another  decade  saw 
the  slumbering  embers  leap  into  flames  that  did  not  die  out  until  all  that 
called  them  into  being  had  been  accomplished. 
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This  little  bit  of  history  is  revived  as  being  only  illustrative  of  that 
old-time  spirit  that  prompted  far  later  happenings — this  by  way  of  nar- 
rative and  not  of  history.  But  they  did  make  a little  local  history  which 
is  entirely  true,  as  many  histories  are  not. 

What  chroniclers  of  that  time  have  not  given,  because  they  do  not 
know,  is  that  the  very  latest  combat  of  the  dying  war  was  a Confederate 
victory!  This  I do  know  for  I was  on  the  scene  of  action;  and  here  is 
all  about  it ! 

General  Lee  surrendered  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  at  Appomat- 
tox April  9,  1865,  and  his  troops  made  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
their  various  homes,  a number  of  these  to  Hillsboro’.  These  were  slow  in 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  ways  of  peace — and  there  was  little  for 
them  to  do  had  they  been  so  minded ; enforced  idleness  bred  restlessness, 
and  there  was  no  bugle  call  to  bring  out  their  activities.  Unfortunately 
there  was  only  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do. 

At  the  time  in  question  the  remaining  Confederate  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Johnston  had  not  been  surrendered,  but  that  it  would  be  was  inevi- 
table, and  to  that  end  parleys  were  under  way  between  Generals  John- 
ston and  Sherman.  The  Northern  Army  was  resting  on  its  arms  within 
a few  miles  of  Hillsboro’,  awaiting  developments.  The  report  reached 
us,  as  I very  clearly  remember,  that  Sherman  had  threatened  to  repeat  his 
operations  in  marching  through  Georgia  if  his  terms  were  refused,  and 
that  Hillsboro’  would  be  the  first  town  to  meet  its  fate. 

This  filled  us  with  both  uneasiness  and  indignation.  We  trembled 
while  we  raged,  and  the  young  fellows  with  us  who  had  come  back  from 
Virginia  boiled  inwardly  at  first,  and  then  outwardly. 

It  so  happened  that  a small  detachment  from  Sherman’s  forces  rode 
into  town  on  an  exploring  mission  with,  however,  no  hostile  intent. 
Hitching  their  horses  and  enjoying  a pleasant  thirst,  they  entered  a tav- 
ern to  satisfy  this,  the  materials  for  which  were  about  the  only  things 
abundant  in  the  town. 

It  was  then  that  the  fun  began.  Feeling  was  running  pretty  high 
anyhow,  and  the  sight  of  these  invaders,  even  though  peaceful,  was  too 
much  for  our  young  Hotspurs.  Of  about  even  number  with  “the  enemy” 
they  organized  and  precipitated  an  attack  which  was  short  and  sharp. 
There  were  no  casualties,  although  a good  deal  of  blood  was  shed,  and 
the  invaders  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Confederate  victory  was 
complete ! 
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The  older  men  of  the  town,  all  non-combatants,  were  aghast  at  this 
happening.  Realizing  the  serious  consequences  that  might  ensue,  they 
gave  the  hotheads  a tongue  lashing,  provided  them  with  horses  and 
ordered  them  to  take  to  the  woods,  which  they  did  with  prudent  haste. 
The  “captives”  were  released  with  profuse  apologies  and  what  explana- 
tions that  could  be  made,  and  these  were  met  by  a generous  foe.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  extraordinary — so  unique — that  it  was  all  taken  in 
good  part,  and  I doubt  if  the  northern  troopers  ever  reported  an  episode 
of  which  they  could  make  no  boast.  At  any  rate,  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  it  in  Hillsboro’.  The  affair  was  closed. 

Soon  after,  Johnston’s  army  was  surrendered  and  four  years  of  weary 
warfare  definitely  terminated.  The  conquering  Northern  Army  moved 
on  and  the  victors  in  the  last  combat  of  the  war,  fully  chastened  by  sober 
reflections  upon  their  foolish,  if  valiant,  misdeed,  returned  to  their  homes 
to  do  their  share  in  the  repairment  of  shattered  fortunes.  Of  the  six  or 
seven  of  these  there  were  three  I knew,  Abe  Hedgpeth,  Sam  Scarlett  and 
Bill  Nunn — three  musketeers  who  appealed  strongly  to  my  boyish  imagi- 
nation, and  I was  proud  to  stand  well  in  their  sight.  They  went  out 
into  the  world  to  seek  their  fortunes,  as  I did  later  on,  and  thus  they 
passed  out  of  my  life. 

I was  deeply  impressed  by  what  to  the  imaginative  boy  was  heroism ; 
and  in  a way  it  was.  That  this  was  misapplied  I was  too  young  to  under- 
stand, and  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  three  score  years,  lam  willing  to  let 
that  feeling  stand. 

Those  who  came  after  them,  if  there  are  any,  were  sure  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  to  have  given  a good  account  of 
themselves  in  France  for  the  flag  they  had  grown  up  to  love. 
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The  Ride  of  Jack  Jouett,  the  Hero  of  Virginia 

By  John  J.  Birch,  Schenectady,  New  York 

TUDENTS  of  American  history  will  always  be  reminded  of 
the  ride  of  Paul  Revere  in  connection  with  the  American 
Revolution.  It  occupies  not  only  an  important  place  in  our 
text-books  of  history,  but  in  our  literature  as  well,  for  Long- 
fellow has  so  graphically  described  it  in  his  famous  poem  that  it  has 
become  a classic. 

The  historical  background  of  Paul  Revere’s  fifteen-mile  ride  is  pretty 
generally  known.  In  1775,  General  Gage,  the  military  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  stationed  at  Boston  with  three  thousand  British  troops. 
In  April  of  that  year,  he  received  orders  to  arrest  John  Hancock,  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  also  Samuel  Adams,  its  leading 
spirit,  and  send  them  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  On  the  18th  of 
April,  these  gentlemen  were  staying  at  a friend’s  house  in  Lexington. 
General  Gage  also  heard  that  the  minute-men  had  collected  military 
stores  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Being  loyal  to  the 
King  he  sent  a force  of  eight  hundred  men  with  instructions  to  seize  the 
military  stores  at  Concord  and  on  the  way  capture  Lexington  and  arrest 
Hancock  and  Adams.  But  his  plans  were  detected,  and  Paul  Revere 
galloped  far  in  advance  of  the  soldiers  and  spread  the  alarm,  shouting  the 
news  at  each  house  as  he  passed.  At  sunrise  the  British  found  a party 
of  armed  yeomanry  drawn  up  in  rude  military  array  at  Lexington,  and 
Hancock  and  Adams  had  made  their  escape. 

But  fundamentally  more  important  was  Jack  Jouett’s  ride  to  warn 
Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  approach  of  Tarleton.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
forgotten  rides  of  history  because  it  has  not  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people,  for  few  outside  of  Virginia  have  ever  heard 
of  Jouett.  Yet  never  has  it  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Jouett’s  ride  led  him  across  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  of  the  unpop- 
ulated wilderness  of  Virginia — down  hills  and  up  mountains,  through 
quagmires,  across  streams  and  through  almost  impenetrable  forests 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  interlacing  vines.  Undoubtedly  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson would  have  been  taken  in  fetters  to  England  and  died  an  arch 
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traitor  to  the  King  had  it  not  been  for  Jouett.  Very  likely  then  there 
would  have  been  no  United  States,  and  certainly  no  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  invasion  of  Virginia  by  Cornwallis  furnishes  the  background  for 
Jouett’s  ride.  In  May,  1781,  because  of  the  dangers  attending  the  Legis- 
lature, it  adjourned  from  Williamsburg,  which  was  then  the  capitol,  to 
Richmond,  and  from  there  to  Charlottesville,  as  a place  of  greater  safety. 
Among  the  legislators  there  were  three  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin 
Harrison,  together  with  Patrick  Henry,  who  a few  years  previous  had 
made  old  St.  John’s  Church  at  Richmond  echo  with  his  stirring  phrase : 
“I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty 
or  give  me  death.”  On  the  hill  above  the  town  was  Governor  Jefferson, 
who  as  the  most  learned  man  was  also  the  one  most  hated  by  the  British. 

In  June,  Tarleton,  with  one  hundred  eighty  cavalry  and  seventy 
mounted  infantry,  was  sent  by  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Charlottesville  with 
directions  to  disperse  the  General  Legislature,  seize  Governor  Jefferson, 
and  do  as  much  mischief  as  possible.  He  was  then  to  join  Simcoe,  who 
had  been  detached  to  Fluvanna  County  to  conduct  raiding  parties. 

Jouett,  who  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  British  army  and  who 
suspected  Tarleton’s  object,  was  able  by  means  of  a fleet  horse  and 
nearer  roads  to  give  two  hours’  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach.  Leaping 
upon  his  horse,  and  being  familiar  with  the  country  he  took  short  cuts 
and  soon  left  the  enemy  behind.  The  long  race  that  he  began  makes  the 
fifteen-mile  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere  seem  trifling.  At  Milton  he 
met  an  acquaintance  and  dispatched  him  to  Monticello  to  warn  Jefferson, 
while  he  pushed  fearlessly  on  to  give  the  alarm  at  Charlottesville. 

As  Tarleton  was  marching  to  Monticello  he  learned  that  a number  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  were  staying  at  the  homes  of  Dr.  Walker  and 
Mr.  John  Walker,  which  lay  near  his  route.  For  a moment  he  lost  sight 
of  the  principal  object  and  resolved  to  capture  these  individuals.  He 
proceeded  to  Dr.  Walker’s  home  and  dispatched  a part  of  his  troop  to  the 
John  Walker  plantation.  But  Jack  Jouett  had  been  there  first.  Fortu- 
nately for  Jefferson,  Tarleton  became  hungry  while  at  the  Walker  plan- 
tation and  ordered  breakfast,  but  by  the  stealthiness  of  Mrs.  Walker  he 
was  kept  waiting  several  hours,  thus  giving  Jefferson  and  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  additional  time  to  effect  an  escape. 

After  breakfast  he  marched  on  towards  Charlottesville.  Undoubtedly 
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he  was  delighted  to  think  of  the  honors  he  would  receive  when  he  brought 
back  as  prisoner  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  sent 
him  to  England  to  be  tried  for  high  treason.  When  within  ten  miles  of 
the  village  he  detached  a party  under  Captain  McLeod  to  Monticello  to 
seize  Jefferson,  while  he  continued  on  to  Charlottesville,  expecting  to 
capture  the  entire  Assembly.  But  before  McLeod  arrived,  Jefferson  had 
fled,  together  with  the  Speakers  of  both  Houses,  who  were  his  guests. 
Mrs.  Jefferson  and  her  three  children  hurried  off  in  a carriage  to  Blen- 
heim, Colonel  Edward  Carter’s  plantation,  six  miles  south.  Jefferson  left 
on  horseback  not  ten  minutes  before  the  British  entered  his  house.  They 
rode  on  horseback  from  the  front  to  the  back  door,  the  hoof  prints  being 
still  visible.  Jack  Jouett  had  saved  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia’s  Gov- 
ernor, from  capture!  His  property  and  books,  however,  were  respected 
with  the  exception  of  the  vandalism  which  was  committed  in  his  cellar 
by  a few  men  without  the  knowledge  of  the  commanding  officer. 

At  Charlottesville,  all  members  of  the  Assembly  except  seven  escaped, 
and  reassembled  on  June  7 at  Staunton,  forty  miles  away.  Tarleton  was 
disappointed  in  his  main  object,  but  remained  a part  of  two  days  in  town 
and,  it  is  said,  destroyed  a thousand  flintlocks,  four  hundred  barrels  of 
powder,  together  with  considerable  quantities  of  clothing  and  tobacco. 
The  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  useless  depredation  was  the 
destruction  of  the  public  records. 

It  is  stated  that  Captain  John  Martin  was  stationed  in  the  town  with 
two  hundred  men.  Had  he  been  a little  earlier  advised  of  the  approach 
of  the  invader  he  might  have  met  him  in  ambush  in  the  gorge  below 
Monticello  and  sent  the  army  on  their  return  more  quickly  than  they 
came.  But  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  and  the  uncertainty  respecting 
the  number  approaching,  together  with  the  widespread  terror  of  Tarle- 
ton’s  name,  probably  led  Captain  Martin  to  think  that  the  most  prudent 
course  was  to  withdraw  from  the  scene. 

In  Jefferson’s  own  words,  Jack  Jouett’s  ride  is  verified,  for  in  his 
“Miscellaneous  Papers”  is  the  following:  “Learning  that  the  Legislature 
was  in  session  in  Charlottesville,  they  detached  Colonel  Tarleton  with 
his  legion  of  horse  to  surprise  the  town.  As  he  was  passing  through 
Louisa  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  June,  he  was  observed  by  Mr.  Jouett, 
who  suspecting  the  object,  set  out  immediately  for  Charlottesville,  and 
knowing  the  bi-ways  of  the  neighborhood,  passed  the  enemy’s  encamp- 
ment, rode  all  night,  and  before  sunrise  on  the  fourth,  called  at  Mon- 
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ticello  with  notice  of  what  he  had  seen  and  passed  on  to  Charlottesville 
to  notify  the  members  of  the  Legislature.” 

The  following  resolution  was  also  passed  by  the  Virginia  Assembly 
itself  on  the  12th  of  June  for  the  gallant  service  of  Captain  Jack  Jouett: 
“Resolved,  That  the  executive  be  desired  to  present  to  Captain  Jack 
Jouett  an  elegant  sword  and  a pair  of  pistols,  as  a memorial  of  the  sense 
which  the  General  Assembly  entertains  of  his  activity  and  enterprise  in 
watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  on  their  late  incursion  to 
Charlottesville,  and  conveying  to  the  Assembly  timely  information  of 
their  approach,  whereby  the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  frustrated  and 
many  valuable  stores  preserved.” 

In  June,  1910,  a bronze  tablet  placed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  Red 
Land  Club,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  was  unveiled : 

Site  of  old  Swan  Tavern, 

Where  lived  and  died*  Jack  Jouett, 

Whose  heroic  ride  saved 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Governor, 

And  the  Virginia  Assembly  from  capture  by 
Tarleton,  June,  1781. 

Erected  by  the  Monticello  Branch  of  the 
Association  for  the  Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 

1910 

Not  a great  deal  is  known  of  the  ancestor,  of  “Jack”  John  Jouett, 
because  of  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  public  records  by  Tarleton.  It 
is  known,  however,  that  his  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  and  that  his 
father  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia. 
Among  the  earliest  court  records  of  Albemarle  County  that  were  saved 
from  Tarleton  is  a notice  of  the  death  of  Matthew  Jouett,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  John  Moore  as  executor.  It  scarcely  can  be  doubted  that 
John  Jouett  was  the  son  of  Matthew.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, Jack  Jouett  was  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  written  by  his  neighbor  and  friend,  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Although  he  was  a signer  of  the  Albemarle  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a captain  in  the  Virginia  State  Militia,  and  a delegate  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1787  and  again  in  1790,  for  more  than  any 
other  event  in  his  life  he  will  be  remembered  for  his  daring  ride  from 
Cuckoo  Tavern  in  Louisa  County  to  Charlottesville  to  warn  Jefferson  of 
the  approach  of  Tarleton. 

*It  is  now  believed  he  died  in  Kentucky. 
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French  Explorations  and  Trading  Operations 

in  Oklahoma* 

By  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  Curator  Oklahoma  Historical  Society, 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

HE  first  permanent  French  settlements  in  America  were  made 
in  Canada,  along  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
These  served  as  a basis  of  operations  for  the  exploration  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  including  especially  the  region 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  principal 
tributaries.  Trading  posts  were  established  at  various  points  in  the 
region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  From  these,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  was 
finally  descended  and  partially  explored  by  way  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Blinois  rivers,  during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  century  after  the 
first  settlements  were  effected  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  commercial  instinct  was  well  developed  among  the  people  of  the 
French  colonies  and  settlements  in  Canada,  hence  it  was  only  to  have  been 
expected  that  the  trappers  and  traders  should  have  followed  the  routes  of 
these  explorers.  Nearly  all  of  the  earlier  French  explorations  were  made 
by  means  of  canoes ; this  was  not  only  because  canoeing  was  the  ordinary 
means  of  travel  by  the  Indians  in  Canada,  but  also  because  the  rivers  and 
lakes  made  the  regions  to  be  explored  much  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence  than  to  the  English  colonies  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  French  explorers 
and  trading  interests  had  ventured  far  into  the  interior  of  the  continent 
before  the  English  colonists  had  pushed  their  first  pioneer  settlement  as 
far  west  as  the  Appalachian  Mountain  ranges. 

The  explorations  of  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  the  Jesuit  missionary,1 
and  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  gave  to  France  the  basis  of  her  claim  to  the  right  of 
colonial  dominion  over  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  to  all  of 

* This  article  is  from  advance  sheets  of  “Oklahoma — A History  of  the  State  and 
Its  People,”  by  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  assisted  by  Muriel  H.  Wright,  which  will  soon 
come  from  the  press  of  the  Lewis  Historical  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  and  is  here  pre- 
sented by  special  permission. — Ed. 

1.  Thwaite’s  “Jesuit  Relations,”  Vol.  LI,  p.  53;  LIX,  pp.  86-163. 
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its  tributaries.2  The  colonization  of  Louisiana,  which  followed  in  due 
course  of  time,  was  the  logical  result  of  the  claim  thus  established.  The 
fact  that  Oklahoma  was  drained  by  two  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  put  it  within  the  scope  of  French  exploring  expeditions  and 
caused  French  traders  to  regard  it  as  a legitimate  field  for  their  commer- 
cial exploitations.  Even  before  the  planting  of  a settlement  at  New 
Orleans,  Saint  Denis,  an  intrepid  French  explorer,  had  traversed  the 
lower  valley  of  Red  River  and  had  crossed  Texas  to  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  17 14. 3 Within  the  course  of  the  ensuing  decade,  Oklahoma 
was  visited  and  partially  explored  by  French  expeditions  from  three  dif- 
ferent directions. 

La  Harps’s  Expedition 

The  Commandant  Bernard  de  la  Harpe  was  an  officer  of  the  French 
garrison  at  Natchitoches,  who  had  been  given  a concession  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  outpost,  the  site  for  which  he  selected  at  the  Big  Bend  of 
Red  River,  in  the  present  Hempstead  County,  Arkansas,  where  he  was 
to  engage  in  trade  with  the  natives  and  do  what  he  could  to  win  their 
friendship  and  thus  extend  French  influence.  On  August  11,  1719,  La 
Harpe’s  exploring  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Commandant  and  four 
other  white  men,  three  Indians  and  two  negroes,  with  a pack  train  of 
over  twenty  horses,  set  forth  from  this  outpost  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
first  visit  of  Frenchmen  in  Oklahoma.  Taking  a westward  course  across 
the  present  Little  River  County,  Arkansas,  and  following  a route  that 
ran  parallel  with  Red  River,  he  traversed  McCurtain  County,  Oklahoma, 
to  a point  near  its  western  border.  There  the  course  was  changed  to  a 
direction  much  nearer  northward  across  the  present  counties  of  Pushma- 
taha, Latimer,  Pittsburg,  McIntosh  and  Muskogee,  the  journey  ending 
at  a point  two  or  three  miles  northeast  of  the  present  town  of  Haskell,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  last  mentioned  county.  There  he  arrived,  on 
September  3, 4 at  a camp  of  nine  closely  related  tribes  of  the  Caddoan 
peoples,  including  the  Wucita  (Wichita),  Touacara  (Towakony),  and 
others  not  so  easily  recognized  by  name. 

Not  least  interesting  of  La  Harpe’s  experiences,  while  at  the  Paniou- 

2.  Joutel’s  “Journal  of  the  Last  Voyage  of  La  Salle.” 

3.  Margry,  “Decouvertes  et  Etablissements,”  Vol.  VI,  pp.  193-99. 

4.  La  Harpe  and  the  members  of  his  expedition  were  received  with  much  ceremony 
and  were  treated  with  every  manifestation  of  hospitality.  As  the  object  of  his  visit  to 
these  Indian  people  was  to  gain,  if  possible,  their  friendship  and  good  will,  and  to  seek  to 
attach  them  and  their  trade  to  French  interests,  his  mission  seemed  to  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 
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assa  ( i . e.,  Southern  or  Lower  Pawnee)  village,  was  his  meeting  with  a 
Chicachas  (Chickasaw)  Indian,  who  had  brought  English  goods  to  trade, 
but  who  hastily  decided  to  leave  when  he  found  the  French  there  ahead  of 
him.  It  would  seem  almost  incredible  that  French  and  English  commer- 
cial interests  should  thus  have  come  into  competition  in  this  remote  inte- 
rior, a generation  or  more  before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  which  was  to  result  in  the  ultimate  decadence  and  disappearance  of 
French  dominance,  even  in  the  Louisiana  country,  yet  the  evidence  to 
such  effect  is  beyond  question. 

The  expedition  remained  as  the  guests  of  the  people  of  these  confeder- 
ated tribes,  who  were  known  to  the  Osage  as  the  Paniouassa,  for  a period 
of  ten  days.  La  Harpe’s  narrative  described  the  people  as  being  of  a 
friendly  disposition.  Their  domiciles  were  said  to  be  dome-shaped,  grass- 
covered,  and  grouped  closely  together.  The  people  were  partially  seden- 
tary, having  fixed  villages,  from  which,  however,  they  were  wont  to  roam 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  seasons,  in  quest  of  buffalo  herds.  They 
were  described  as  following  agriculture  during  the  growing  season,  culti- 
vating Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  tobacco.  They  were  said  to 
be  sensual,  though  not  irreligious.  The  population  of  the  camp  was 
reputed  to  have  been  about  7,000,  which  was  probably  overestimated.5 

La  Harpe’s  expedition  left  the  Paniouassa  camp  (which  was  located 
near  the  Arkansas  River  and  about  midway  between  the  present  cities  of 
Muskogee  and  Tulsa)  on  September  13  and,  after  a toilsome  march, 
arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Nassonite  Indians,  near  the  home  post  on 
Red  River,  just  one  month  later.  All  of  their  horses  having  died  during 
the  course  of  the  return  march,  the  journey  had  been  completed  afoot.6 

Du  Tisne’s  Expedition 

While  La  Harpe  was  making  his  journey  into  Oklahoma  from  the 
southeast,  another  French  explorer  was  headed  toward  Oklahoma  from 
the  northeast,  though  neither  of  these  men  knew  aught  of  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  other.  Lieutenant  Claude  Charles  Du  Tisne,  an  officer 

5.  A recent  translation  of  La  Harpe’s  journal  of  his  overland  exploring  expedition 
into  the  present  Oklahoma,  by  Professor  Anna  Lewis,  with  map  and  editorial  annota- 
tions by  the  writer  hereof  (j.  B.  T.),  was  published  in  Chronicles  of  Oklahoma,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4,  PP-  331-49- 

6.  La  Harpe’s  return  was  made  on  practically  the  same  route  which  had  been  tra- 
versed on  the  outward-bound  journey.  His  description  of  the  march,  from  day  to  day,  is 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  easily  trace  the  course  of  his  advance,  except  during  the  days 
that  the  expedition  was  making  its  toilsome  way  through  the  mountains  of  Southeastern 
Oklahoma. 
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of  the  garrison  at  Kaskaskia  (Fort  Chartres),  set  forth,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  expedition,  to  visit  the  Osages  and  also  to  attempt  to  explore  the 
region  between  the  Osage  River  and  the  country  of  the  Padouca 
(Comanche)  Indians.  After  visiting  the  Osage  people,  he  was  reluc- 
tantly permitted  by  them  to  advance  farther  toward  the  southwest.  In 
his  report  he  claimed  to  have  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  and  to  have 
visited  a Paniouassa  village  on  a creek  some  distance  to'  the  southwest  of 
the  Arkansas.  If  he  did  succeed  in  doing  so,  he  doubtless  found  the 
Paniouassa  village  on  or  near  the  Kansas-Oklahoma  boundary  line,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Chikaskia  River,  or  that  of  Bluff  Creek,  in  or  near  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Grant  County,  Oklahoma.7  In  any  event,  whether 
he  set  his  feet  on  the  soil  of  Oklahoma  or  not,  he  was  so  close  to  it  that 
he  gave  additional  evidence  of  the  activities  of  the  French  explorers  just 
at  that  time.  Du  Tisne  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the  people  of  the 
Paniouassa  village  refused  to  consent  to  his  farther  advance  toward  the 
southwest.  It  was  his  desire  to  go  farther  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
Padouca  but,  because  of  bitter  warfare  between  tbe  two  tribes,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  them.  His  real  object  was  to  find  a route  by  means  of 
which  communication  and  trade  might  be  opened  up  with  the  Spanish- 
Mexican  settlements  in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  obstinate 
opposition  of  the  Paniouassa  people  prevented  his  farther  advance  toward 
the  southwest,  so  another  century  was  due  to  elapse  before  trade  could 
be  opened  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rio  Grande.8 

La  Harpe’s  Voyages  up  the  Arkansas 

When  La  Salle  made  his  first  trip  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  one  of  his 
most  loyal  and  trusted  lieutenants  was  the  Chevalier  Henri  de  Tonti, 
who  though  a French  subject,  was  of  Italian  birth.  In  recognition  of  his 
valiant  and  faithful  service,  La  Salle  conferred  on  him  a seigniory  or 

7.  Margry,  Op.  cit.,  pp.  313-15;  also,  Kansas  Historical  Society  “Collections,”  Vol. 
X,  pp.  252-54. 

8.  Practically  all  of  the  commentators,  with  the  exception  of  the  notation  just  pre- 
ceding (No.  7),  have  located  the  end  of  Du  Tisne’s  expedition  in  Northeastern  Oklahoma, 
probably  on  Cabin  Creek,  in  the  present  Craig  County.  However,  such  a conclusion  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  Du  Tisne’s  statement  that,  “two  days’  journey  to  the  west,  a 
quarter  southwest  is  a salt-mine,  which  is  very  beautiful  and  pure.”  Inasmuch  as  there 
are  no  salt  springs  or  outcrops  in  such  a distance  or  direction  from  such  a position  in 
Craig  County,  the  conclusion  that  he  ended  his  journey  on  Cabin  Creek  does  not  seem  to 
be  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  a two  days’  journey  would  just  about  measure  the  dis- 
tance from  a point  in  Northeastern  Grant  County  to  the  salt  plain  of  the  Nescatunga,  in 
the  present  Alfalfa  County.  A further  discussion  of  Du  Tisne’s  expedition  in  Appen- 
dix V-I. 
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land  grant,  on  the  Arkansas  River.  In  1686  Tonti  established  a post  and 
settlement  on  this  tract,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  about  forty  miles 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  It  was  known  as  the  Post  of 
Arkansas.  During  the  years  that  followed,  this  post  was  successively 
abandoned  and  reoccupied  several  times,  though  it  was  probably  continu- 
ously garrisoned  after  the  establishment  of  New  Orleans  in  1717.  As 
one  result  of  the  activities  incident  to  John  Law’s  “Mississippi  Bubble,” 
a colony  of  Germans  was  located  near  the  Post  of  Arkansas,  but,  after 
the  collapse  of  Law’s  wild  financial  scheme,  these  all  moved  down  and 
settled  nearer  New  Orleans.  Finally  in  the  latter  part  of  1721,  the  Sieur 
Bernard  de  la  Harpe,  the  story  of  whose  previous  exploring  expeditions 
in  the  southeastern  and  east-central  portions  of  what  is  now  Oklahoma, 
has  already  been  related,  was  directed  to  ascend  and  explore  the  Arkan- 
sas River. 

Unfortunately  for  historical  purposes,  if  La  Harpe  kept  a diary  or 
journal,  describing  in  detail  the  incidents,  progress  and  observations  of 
his  voyage  up  the  Arkansas  (such  as  he  had  systematically  kept  during 
the  course  of  his  overland  exploring  expedition  in  1719),  its  existence 
and  present  whereabouts  do  not  seem  to  be  known.  Two  brief  narratives 
of  this  expedition  have  been  preserved,  neither  of  which  was  written  by 
La  Harpe.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
person,  though,  apparently,  each  writer  had  accompanied  the  expedition. 
Neither  of  the  writers  discloses  his  personal  identity. 

In  one  account  of  La  Harpe’s  voyage  which  has  been  preserved,  there 
is  much  that  is  confusing,  both  as  to  dates  and  as  to  distances.9  From  it, 
however,  some  interesting  information  may  be  extracted,  as  indicated  by 
the  following: 

When  La  Harpe  planned  to  leave  on  this  expedition,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  New  Orleans  furnished  him  with  eighteen  men  and  provi- 
sions for  forty-five  days.  In  this  printed  account  of  his  upsteam  voyage, 
the  chronology  of  the  same  seems  to  be  confused,  though  it  is  evident  that 
he  left  New  Orleans  in  the  late  autumn  of  1721.  Below  the  mouth  of  the 
Yasous  (Yazoo)  River,  he  met  a detachment  “from  the  garrison  of 
Arkansas”  (i.  e.,  Arkansas  Post),  going  down  stream  to  New  Orleans 
for  supplies,  but  he  ordered  its  return  as  he  was  convoying  the  supplies 
for  that  post.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  definite  information,  it 
is  evident  that  that  outpost  was  garrisoned  before  La  Harpe’s  expedition 
up  the  Arkansas. 

9.  French’s  “Historical  Collection  of  Louisiana.” 
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Although  no  information  is  contained  in  the  account  as  to  the  kind 
of  craft  in  which  La  Harpe’s  upsteam  voyage  was  made,  the  statement 
that  he  reached  the  mouth  of  that  stream  on  the  27th  of  February  and 
entered  its  channel  and  that,  on  the  following  day,  he  “continued  to  sail 
up  this  river  until  he  came  to  White  River,  which  comes  from  the  north- 
west, from  the  country  of  the  Osages,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
Arkansas  or  Sotouis,  about  four  leagues  from  the  Mississippi  River,  near 
the  village  of  the  Sotouis,  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  voyage  was  made 
in  a small  keeled  sailing  vessel,  probably  of  the  type  known  as  a sloop. 
If  so,  however,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  use  it  further  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Arkansas  as,  thereafter,  he  mentions  only  pirogues,  or 
dugout  canoes,  fashioned  from  the  trunks  of  large  trees. 

La  Harpe  visited  the  plantation  or  settlement  on  the  concession  of 
John  Law,  the  Scottish  financier,  who  had  led  France  into  the  era  of  spec- 
ulation that  ended  so  disastrously.  He  found  but  forty-seven  people 
there,  as  it  was  even  then  in  the  process  of  abandonment.  While  visiting 
the  settlement  he  was  informed  that,  in  August  of  the  preceding  year, 
five  Frenchmen  had  set  out  to  ascend  the  river  to  the  Indian  nations  on 
its  headwaters,  to  buy  horses,  but  that  they  had  been  killed,  on  the  way, 
by  the  Osages. 

The  Indian  tribes,  mentioned  as  having  been  met,  included  the 
Sotouis,  Ougapa  or  Kappa,  Toriman  and  Tonginga,  all  of  whom  spoke 
the  same  language  and  were  of  the  same  origin  or  stock.  These  tribes 
composed  a loose  confederacy,  called  the  Arkansas  Nation.  Their 
descendants  are  now  known  as  the  Quapaw.  They  called  the  Arkansas 
River  the  Nigette,  which  signified  “red  river.’’  It  would  seem  that  La 
Harpe  had  tarried  at  the  Indian  villages  within  a few  miles  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas  for  two  or  three  weeks  before  actually  beginning  the 
ascent  of  that  stream. 

The  other  account,  written  by  a subaltern  engineer  officer  of  the  garri- 
son at  Yasous  (Yazoo),  who  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  expedition, 
has  been  preserved  and  was  reproduced  in  the  same  work.10  This  address 
was  much  more  coherent  than  that  from  which  the  foregoing  information 
was  extracted.  It  is  quoted  in  full,  as  follows : 

In  1721,  some  visionaries  having  assured  the  company  that  there  was 
an  emerald  rock  on  the  Arkansas  River,  Captain  de  la  Harpe  was  sent  to 
look  for  it.  He  had  with  him  a detachment  of  twenty-two  men,  with  the 


10.  Ibid.,  Vol.  V,  p.  35. 
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Sieur  de  Franchomme  as  lieutenant  and  one  Bessan  for  sargent,  and,  as 
I was  then  at  Yasous,  as  lieutenant  and  engineer,  he  took  me  along -as 
mathematician.  We  ascended  the  river  for  more  than  250  leagues,  with- 
out being  able  to  discover  this  pretended  treasure,  probably  because  it 
existed  only  in  imagination;  we  even  advanced  fifty  leagues  further  by 
land  till  complaints  arising  in  the  troop,  the  Sieur  de  la  Harpe,  who  appre- 
hended a fate  similar  to  La  Salle’s,  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
return  to  the  capitol.  If,  in  this  expedition,  we  had  not  discovered  the 
emerald  rock,  which  gave  it  rise,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  traversing  a 
very  beautiful  country,  fertile  plains,  vast  prairies  covered  with  flowers, 
teeming  with  buffalo,  stags,  does,  deer,  turtles,  etc.  We  saw  rocks  of 
jasper  marble,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  slabs  cut  by  Nature’s  hand;  others 
of  slate  and  talc,  very  fit  for  making  plaster.  I have  no  doubt  there  are 
gold  mines  in  the  country,  as  we  discovered  a little  stream  which  rolled 
gold  dust  in  its  waters.  At  some  distance  from  this  stream  is  a salt 
spring  in  the  Arkansas  River  itself,  though  it  is  nearly  three  hundred 
leagues  from  the  sea!  With  care  and  labor  it  would  undoubtedly  furnish 
salt. 

If  La  Harpe  actually  ascended  the  Arkansas  River  250  leagues  by 
water  and  fifty  leagues  farther  by  land,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
reached  the  region  of  the  Three  Forks,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city 
of  Muskogee. 

The  Mallet  Expedition 

In  the  year  1739,  a trading  expedition,  consisting  of  eight  men,  led 
by  the  brothers,  Paul  and  Pierre  Mallet,  left  the  French  settlements  in 
the  Illinois  country,  ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Nebraska 
River  (which  they  named  the  Platte)  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
latter  to  the  confluence  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  same. 
Thence,  turning  southwestward  across  the  high  plains  of  Colorado,  they 
made  their  way  to  the  Spanish-Mexican  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

After  spending  the  ensuing  winter  in  Santa  Fe,  when  the  time  came 
for  their  return,  they  decided  to  divide  their  party,  half  of  its  members 
descending  the  Arkansas  River  and  the  other  half  taking  a course  that 
led  down  Red  River.  Happily,  both  parties  succeeded  in  safely  accom- 
plishing the  homeward  journey.11 

Attempted  Navigation  oe  the  Canadian 

In  1741,  Fabre  de  la  Bruyere,  an  Acadian  Frenchman,  tried  to  find 
a more  direct  route  to  Santa  Fe,  by  attempting  to  navigate  the  Canadian 


11.  Margry,  Of  - cit.,  p.  455. 
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River  with  pirogues.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  the  attempt 
failed.  His  expedition  spent  the  winter  in  camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Canadian,  at  a point  near  the  boundary  line  between  the  present  McIntosh 
and  Hughes  counties.12 

Traders  and  Trappers  on  the  Arkansas 

That  the  French  traders  and  trappers  followed  closely  after  the  earlier 
explorations  of  the  Louisiana  country,  is  not  improbable.  Many  of  the 
geographic  names,  especially  those  of  rivers,  creeks,  mountains  and  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Oklahoma  still  bear  French  names,  or  those  which  have 
been  corrupted  from  the  original  French  names.  Indeed,  two  of  the 
rivers  in  Eastern  Oklahoma  have  names  derived  from  the  nativities  of 
early  explorers  or  visitors,  namely  the  Canadian  and  the  Illinois,  these 
doubtless  having  been  named  respectively  la  Riviere  des  Canadiens  and 
la  Riviere  dcs  Illinois  out  of  compliment  of  two  craft,  one  of  which  was 
presumably  composed  of  habitants  of  the  faraway  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, while  the  other  was  paddled  by  voyageurs  from  the  Kaskaskia 
and  Cahokia  settlements. 

That  the  French  traders  did  an  extensive  business  is  abundantly 
proven  in  the  vestigia  of  the  old  trading  camp  and  Indian  village  sites  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  in  Kay  County,  a few  miles  south 
of  the  Oklahoma-Kansas  boundary  line.  Careful  excavation  of  one  of 
these  by  a party  working  under  the  direction  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical 
Society,  in  the  summer  of  1926,  brought  to  light  many  interesting  items 
of  the  primitive  Caddoan  culture  and,  with  these,  many  others  which 
were  of  French  origin  and  which  doubtless  dated  from  the  second  third 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  authentic  record  of 
at  least  a part  of  the  story  of  the  operations  of  such  a trading  company, 
of  the  place  and  period  mentioned,  may  yet  come  to  light  in  the  musty 
archives  of  some  library,  possibly  in  France. 

Bolton  quotes  from  the  Spaniard,  Felipe  de  Sandoval,  who  wrote  on 
March  1,  1750,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Santa  Fe,  that,  with  a party 
of  six  Frenchmen  which  had  ascended  the  Arkansas  the  year  before,  he 
had  passed  through  the  Jumano  villages  on  the  Arkansas  River  and  that 
“these  Indians  were  well  supplied  with  firearms  by  French  traders,  pos- 

12.  Coues’  “The  Exploring  Expedition  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike,”  Plate  I.  This 
map,  most  of  the  details  of  which  were  evidently  copied  from  a French  map  of  earlier 
date,  indicates  the  site  of  La  Bruyere’s  winter  camp  of  1741-42;  also,  a few  miles  farther 
upstream,  the  highest  point  reached  by  his  expedition. 
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sessed  of  a French  flag,  and  had  just  received  a bountiful  supply  of  pres- 
ents in  the  name  of  the  French  king/’13  The  six  Frenchmen  who  (had 
accompanied  Sandoval)  arrived  at  New  Mexico  in  1749,  were  held  there 
for  a time  and  later  ordered  sent  to  the  interior,  lest,  returning,  they 
should  spread  in  Louisiana  their  knowledge  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
Indian  country,  thus  repeating  the  evil  consequences  which  had  come 
from  the  too  liberal  treatment  of  the  Mallet  party.14 

The  luomano  villages  on  the  Arkansas,  the  passing  of  which  Sando- 
val mentioned,  were  doubtless  the  same  as  the  French  called  the  Pani  or 
Paniouassa,  as,  among  the  Spanish-Mexican  people,  the  name  Juomano 
was  identical  in  meaning  with  that  of  the  Pawnee  or  Paniouassa  among 
the  French.  It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  the  villages  thus  men- 
tioned by  Sandoval  were  those,  the  ruins  and  remains  of  which  had  been 
recently  located,  identified  and  explored  in  Kay  County,  Oklahoma. 
Sandoval  also  reported  that,  while  he  was  among  the  people  of  the 
Comanche  tribe,  “he  saw  a French  priest  and  several  French  traders 
bartering  weapons  and  other  merchandise  for  skins,  horses  and  slaves.” 

During  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  were  two  large  settlements — or 
rather,  one  very  large  settlement  divided  by  the  Red  River — of  Taovayas 
Indians  located  in  Jefferson  County,  Oklahoma,  and  Montague  County, 
Texas.  These  people  are  almost  certain  to  have  been  descendants  of  the 
Quiviran  people  who  lived  in  Central  Kansas  at  the  time  of  Coronado’s 
expedition  two  centuries  earlier.15  The  latter  were  probably  driven  to 
the  Red  River  country  by  the  southward  advance  of  the  Comanches  from 
the  Platte  River  region.  The  Taovayas  were  semi-sedentary  Caddoan, 
living  in  fixed  villages  except  during  their  periodical  buffalo  hunts,  and 
near  which  they  cultivated  corn  and  other  agricultural  crops.  They  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Comanche  and  other  Plains  tribes,  after 

13.  Bolton’s  “Athanase  De  Mezieres,”  Vol.  I,  p.  47.  De  Mezieres  was  a French  offi- 
cer who  accepted  service  under  the  Spanish  colonial  authorities  after  Louisiana  passed 
under  Spanish  administration,  in  1764.  As  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Louisiana,  he  had 
helped  to  establish  Spanish  rule  in  the  Red  River  country.  His  observations  were  mostly 
south  of  Red  River  in  Texas  and  in  Western  Louisiana,  consequently  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  a personal  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Arkansas  River  country, 
though  he  gives  the  traders  in  that  region  anything  but  a good  name.  The  author  of 
Athanase  de  Mezieres  found  the  Sandoval  statement  in  the  Archivo  General,  Mexico. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  59. 

15.  The  identity  of  the  Taovayas  people  with  the  Quiviran  people,  whom  Coronado 
found  on  the  plains  of  Central  Kansas,  in  1541,  has  been  definitely  established  only  within 
the  past  two  years.  An  account  of  the  Caddoan  peoples  and  their  culture  and  of  some  of 
their  prehistoric  migrations  has  been  compiled  and  written  by  the  writer  hereof 
(J.  B.  T.),  as  the  result  of  extensive  research  and  field-work  and  is  to  be  published  in  the 
near  future. 
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settling  on  Red  River,  but  were  always  at  enmity  with  the  Apache  tribes, 
which  had  likewise  been  crowded  southward  by  the  Comanches,  and 
were  then  ranging  in  Southwestern  Texas. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  into  Texas,  they  cultivated  the  friendship 
of  the  people  of  the  Apache  tribes,  but  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  that  of 
the  Comanche  or  of  the  Caddoan  Taovayas.  The  Spaniards  established 
a mission  for  the  Apache  people  on  San  Saba  River,  in  Central  Texas,  in 
1757.  The  next  year,  an  allied  force  of  Comanche,  Taovayas,  and  pos- 
sibly Caddo  warriors,  raided  and  destroyed  this  mission.  There  were 
several  Spaniards  killed,  including  two  Franciscan  friars.  In  August, 
17 59,  Captain  Don  Diego  Ortiz  Parilla,  in  command  of  a force  of  500 
troops  with  a large  number  of  Indian  allies,  marched  from  San  Antonio 
to  the  Taovayas  settlements,  on  Red  River.  When  this  punitive  expedi- 
tion arrived  at  the  Taovayas  settlement,  it  was  found  to  be  strongly  for- 
tified with  a ditch  (or  trench)  and  stockade,  with  the  French  flag  flying 
and  several  Frenchmen  aiding  and  advising  the  Indian  defenders.16 
However,  the  Indians  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  rushed  forth  and 
began  hostilities  by  attacking  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  were  soon 
defeated  and  fled  from  the  field  of  action,  leaving  their  baggage  train 
and  artillery.  The  cannon  thus  lost  by  Parilla  were  not  recovered  until 
De  Mezieres  made  peace  with  the  Taovayas-Wichita  people  nearly  twenty 
years  later.  Shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Parilla  expedition,  the  Span- 
iards began  a systematic  effort  to  win  the  friendship  of  these  implacable 
Caddoan  peoples  in  the  valley  of  Red  River,  but  did  not  succeed  in  their 
efforts  until  after  the  province  of  Louisiana  had  passed  under  Spanish 
control  and  the  French  influences  were  thus  neutralized.17 

It  is  perhaps  not  irrelevant  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  Tao- 
vayas people,  in  common  with  others  of  the  Caddoan  stock,  rapidly 


16.  De  Mezieres,  Op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

17.  Ibid.,  p.  50.  When  the  first  white  settlements  were  effected  in  the  valley  of  Red 
River,  in  the  northern  part  of  Montague  County,  Texas,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War,  the  traces  of  the  old  Taovayas  village  were  very  noticeable.  Having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Indians  for  the  greater  part  of  a century,  the  settlers  were  at  a loss  to 
account  for  the  ditch,  or  trench  by  which  the  fortified  part  of  the  village  site  had  been 
surrounded.  Therefore,  assuming  that  it  must  be  the  ruin  of  a fortified  camp  that  had 
been  constructed  and  used  by  the  Spanish  colonial  forces,  it  was  misnamed  “the  Old 
Spanish  Fort,”  by  which  appellation  it  has  since  been  commonly  known.  A number  of 
the  small  brass  balls  which  were  designed  for  use  in  Captain  Parilla’s  cannon,  have  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  one  credulous  hunter  finding  several  which  he  melted  in  the  belief 
that  they  were  made  of  gold.  A few  of  these  have  been  found  in  widely  scattered  loca- 
tions in  Oklahoma,  doubtless  having  been  carried  away  and  lost  by  Indians.  The  rich, 
black  valley  land  soil  is  quite  gray  in  some  parts  of  these  extensive  village  sites  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  disintegrating  buffalo  bones  with  which  it  is  mixed. 
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decreased  in  numbers  as  the  result  of  contact  with  the  white  man’s 
diseases  and  vices.  Finally,  when  reduced  to  a small  fraction  of  their 
former  number  and  strength,  they  merged,  probably  late  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  with  a fragmentary  remainder  of  the  Paniouassa,  from 
the  Arkansas  River  region,  and  their  descendants  are  now  known  as  the 
Wichitas. 

Throughout  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  French 
traders  were  active  in  the  valley  of  Red  River  and  those  of  its  larger  trib- 
utaries. The  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  names  of  the  principal 
tributaries  of  Red  River  on  the  Oklahoma  side,  namely,  the  Kiamichi, 
the  Boggy  (Vciseux),  the  Blue  (Eau  Bleu)  and  the  Washita  rivers,  and 
Cache  Creek.  Red  River  was  readily  navigable  for  canoes  and  pirogues 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  last  mentioned  stream.18 

Of  these  first  white  men  who  threaded  the  wilderness  paths  and  navi- 
gated the  river  channels  of  Oklahoma,  most  of  them  were  doubtless  from 
Canada.  The  light-hearted  couriers  de  bois  and  voyageurs  from  the 
northern  regions  doubtless  adapted  themselves  to  the  prairies  and  plains 
of  the  Southwest  with  the  same  facility  that  they  had  done  in  the  wood- 
lands and  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada.  Many  of  their  Creole 
camarades  were  from  the  French  settlements  “in  the  Illinois.”  With 
these,  likewise,  there  had  come  a few  of  the  Acadians,  even  before  an 
unkind  fate  sent  the  rest  of  the  people  of  that  peaceable  little  French  col- 
ony to  their  tragic  eviction  and  exile.  Not  many  of  these  men  were 
directly  from  France.  Life  was  not  easy  with  them.  Some  of  them 
not  only  lived  and  toiled  in  the  wilderness,  but  died  there  as  well,  with 
no  mark  or  monument  to  perpetuate  the  story  of  their  deeds.  Though 
they  had  a very  real  part  in  the  history  of  Oklahoma,  as  the  first  pioneers 
of  their  race  within  its  bounds,  but  little  of  it  has  been  made  available 
for  our  knowledge  as  yet.  Were  it  within  our  reach,  it  would  doubtless 
be  found  rich  in  romance  and  adventure,  if  not  in  high  emprise. 

18.  Bolton’s  map  of  Texas  as  it  was  during  the  eighteenth  century,  shows  the  Red 
River  as  having  been  navigated  by  the  trader,  J.  Gaignard,  in  1774,  from  the  Caddo  vil- 
lages in  Southwestern  Arkansas,  to  the  Taovayas  villages,  in  Southwestern  Oklahoma 
and  Northern  Texas. 
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CAIRD  (CARD) 

Arms — -Ermine,  a demi-lion  couped  azure,  collared  or. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant. 

BURDETT  (BURDICK) 

Arms-— Azure,  two  bars  argent  (or,  in  some  branches). 

WILCOX  (WILCOCKS)  . 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant  between  three  crescents  sable,  a chief 
vair. 

Crest — Out  of  a mural  coronet  or,  a demi-lion  rampant  sable,  collared 
vair. 

MAYNE  (MAIN) 

Arms— Argent,  on  a bend  sable  three  dexter  bands  couped  of  the  field. 
Crest — An  oak  tree  proper. 

HUBBARD 

Arms — Quarterly,  argent  and  sable,  on  a bend  gules  three  lions  pas- 
sant or. 

BROWN 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  sable,  between  three  cranes  azure,  as 
many  escallops  or. 

Crest— On  a mount  vert  a hare  courant  argent. 


Card  and  Allied  Families 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Caird-Card  Arms — Ermine,  a demi-lion  couped  azure,  collared  or. 

Crest — A demi-lion  rampant. 

Card  family  has  never  been  a numerous  one  either  in  this 
ntry  or  in  England,  but  that  its  members  attained  distinc- 
i is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two  family  groups 
ring  the  name  were  entitled  to  bear  arms.  The  armorial 
bearings  blazoned  herewith  are  those  recorded  by  Burke  in  his  “General 
Armory”  for  Card  or  Caird,  without  designation  of  locality,  and  are 
similar  to  those  of  Card  of  Grey’s  Inn,  which  show  a different  crest  and 
bear,  in  addition  to  the  lion,  three  torteaux  (red  roundles). 

I.  Joseph  Card,  who  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  removed  from  Rhode 

Island  to  Connecticut  and  located  first  in  Lebanon,  but  later  in  Bradford, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a farmer,  who 
conducted  a sawmill  while  in  Lebanon.  He  was  twice  married.  Chil- 
dren: i.  Clarissa,  never  married.  2.  Maria,  married  Erastus  Newell 

and  lived  in  Lebanon.  3.  Nancy,  married  Cromwell  Kingsley,  of  Leb- 
anon. 4.  William,  married  Sarah  Babcock.  5.  Thomas,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 6.  Charles,  married  Mercy  Perry,  of  New  London,  Connecticut. 

II.  Thomas  Card . son  of  Joseph  Card,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  where  he 

spent  most  of  his  days,  engaged  in  farming,  but  during  his  declining 
years  he  lived  in  Windham,  near  the  Lebanon  line,  where  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  his  son,  Martin.  For  thirteen  years  before  his  death  he  was 
blind,  but  retained  all  other  faculties  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  He  mar- 
ried Hannah  Greenmail,  a native  of  Mansfield,  daughter  of  John  Green- 
man.  Children:  1.  Samuel,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  2.  Ann.  3. 

Clarissa,  who  died  young.  4.  Martin,  of  whom  further.  5.  Lucy,  died 
young.  6.  Catherine,  who  married  Joseph  Hendricks,  lived  in  Bridge- 
port, and  died,  aged  sixty-seven.  7.  Cecelia,  married  (first)  Darius 
Wood;  (second)  Warren  Palmer;  (third)  John  Rood,  of  Windham. 

III.  Martin  Card,  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah  (Greenman)  Card, 
was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  April  10,  1821,  and  died  at  his  farm 
in  South  Windham,  Connecticut,  November  19,  1904.  Lie  attended  the 
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district  schools,  and  at  an  early  age  became  his  father’s  helper  on  the 
farm,  “Being  a worker  from  his  earliest  years.”  He  early  left  home  and 
leased  a farm  at  Columbia,  on  the  share  plan,  and  by  hard  work  saved  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  made  a first  payment  on  a small  farm  in 
Lebanon,  on  which  he  lived  for  six  years.  In  1855  he  bought  a farm  in 
South  Windham  and  there  continued  a farmer  and  butcher  for  thirty- 
three  years.  His  meat  business  became  very  important.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son  he  killed  his  own  cattle,  serving  five  routes  with  dressed 
meats.  It  is  said  of  him  that  in  one  day  he  killed  and  dressed,  unaided, 
eighty  three-year-old  steers,  and  in  that  one  week  his  profits  were  four 
hundred  dollars.  He  continued  in  business  many  years,  his  son,  William 
Clinton,  continuing  to  serve  as  his  assistant,  and  his  daughter,  Lydia  Ann, 
his  business  and  office  assistant.  He  kept  two  teams  busy  serving  routes 
in  Windham,  Franklin,  Columbia,  Lebanon  and  Willimantic.  As  his 
profits  accumulated,  he  invested  wisely  in  real  estate  in  Windham  and 
Willimantic,  purchasing  tenement  houses  and  considerable  desirable  prop- 
erty. Upon  his  retirement  from  active  business  several  years  prior  to 
his  death,  his  daughter,  Lydia  Ann,  took  charge  of  the  business.  Mr. 
Card  was  a Democrat  in  politics,  but  one  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  party 
affiliation,  cast  his  vote  for  President  McKinley.  It  is  recorded  of  him 
that  he  was  a “plain-living,  self-made  man,  and  won  his  way  to  a compe- 
tence from  a very  small  beginning.”  He  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  was  “popular  with  all  classes”  and  was  regarded  by  all  as 
an  “influential  man  and  a useful  citizen.”  Martin  Card  married,  March 
30,  1845,  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Lydia  Smith  Fitch,  who  died  Decem- 
ber 4,  1916,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety  years,  daughter  of  William  Fitch, 
and  granddaughter  of  Joseph  Fitch,  a farmer  of  Lebanon,  who  died  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  Joseph  Fitch  married  Esther  Murdock,  and  they  were 
the  parents  of  an  only  child,  William  Fitch,  who  married  Abbie  Ford, 
daughter  of  Jacob  and  Lydia  (Smith)  Ford,  the  latter  living  to  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years.  William  and  Abbie  (Ford)  Fitch  were  the  parents 
of  two  children:  1.  Esther,  who  married  William  Card,  and  had  two 
children:  i.  Edward,  ii.  Mary  Ella,  who  married  Franz  Walker,  of  Leb- 
anon. 2.  Lydia  Smith,  born  May  12,  1826,  who  married  Martin  Card. 

Children  of  Martin  and  Lydia  Smith  (Fitch)  Card:  1.  Lydia  Ann, 

born  February  25,  1849,  resided  at  the  old  home  in  South  Windham,  and 
managed  her  father’s  business.  2.  William  Clinton,  of  whom  further. 
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IV.  William  Clinton  Card,  son  of  Martin  and  Lydia  Smith  (Fitch) 
Card,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  May  21,  1852,  and  died  in 
South  Windham,  Windham  County,  Connecticut,  April  18,  1921.  When 
he  was  about  three  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to  South  Windham, 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town  he  received  his  earliest  training. 
Later,  he  became  a student  in  Dr.  Fitch’s  Academy  on  the  hill,  and  finished 
his  studies  at  Natchauge  Academy,  in  Willimantic.  As  a boy  he  assisted 
his  father  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  butcher  business,  but  neither  occu- 
pation proved  to  be  congenial,  and  when  he  became  of  age  he  entered  the 
employ  of  Smith,  Winchester  & Company.  There  his  ability  found  ample 
field  for  exercise  and  won  for  him  steady  advancement.  As  foreman  of 
the  foundry  department  he  continued  his  connection  with  the  firm  until 
1912,  when  he  retired,  after  nearly  forty  years  of  continuous  service. 
His  home  and  his  business  were  the  two  centers  of  his  interest  and  to 
both  he  gave  loyal  devotion  and  untiring  service.  His  home  life  was 
especially  happy,  and  to  his  wife  as  “a  true  helpmate”  he  always  gave  the 
credit  for  his  success  as  well  as  for  his  happiness  in  life. 

William  C.  Card  married,  in  South  Windham,  November  8,  1881, 
Ella  A.  Lewis  (see  Lewis  IX),  who  was  born  at  Packerville,  near  Plain- 
field,  Connecticut,  daughter  of  Prentice  (3)  and  Lydia  Ensworth,  or 
Elizabeth  (Bliss)  Lewis.  (See  Bliss  VIII  and  Lewis  VIII.) 

(The  Bliss  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  cottised  azure,  three  garbs  or. 

Crest — A garb  or. 

The  Bliss  family  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Blois  family  of 
Normandy,  gradually  modified  in  spelling  to  Bloys,  Blusse,  Blisse,  and  in 
America,  to  Bliss.  The  family  has  been  in  England,  however,  since  the 
Norman  Conquest,  but  is  not  numerous  and  never  appears  to  have  been. 
The  ancient  family  tradition  represents  the  seat  of  the  Bliss  family  in  the 
South  of  England,  and  belonging  to  the  yeomanry,  though  at  various 
times  some  of  the  family  were  knighted.  The  name  is  not  found  on  record  in 
England  until  the  year  1272,  when  two  men,  each  named  John  Blisse, 
were  tenant  landholders,  one  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  the  other  in 
the  county  of  Cambridge.  From  John  Blisse,  of  Tyringham,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  family  armorial  bearings  traced  below  is  believed  to  be 
descended. 

I.  Richard  Blisse,  of  Daventry,  born  about  1460-65,  had  a son,  Rich- 
ard, of  whom  further. 
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II.  Richard  (2)  Bliss  (or  Blisse),  son  of  Richard  Blisse,  also  of 
Daventry.  He  had  a son,  William,  of  whom  further. 

III.  William  Bliss,  son  of  Richard  Bliss,  also  of  Daventry,  a black- 
smith, was  born  in  1530-35,  will  proved  1574. 

IV.  John  Bliss,  son  of  William  Bliss,  was  born  in  Daventry,  in  1562, 
died  at  Preston  Capes,  in  1617.  He  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife, 
name  unknown,  being  the  mother  of  several  children,  two  of  whom  emi- 
grated to  New  England.  These  were:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2. 
George,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Their  first  cousin,  Thomas  Bliss,  also  settled  at  Rehoboth,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Thomas  Bliss,  son  of  John  Bliss,  was  a brother  of  George  Bliss, 
who  settled  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  a cousin  of  Thomas  Bliss, 
who  married  Dorothy  Wheatley,  and  settled  at  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts. 
The  first-named  Thomas  (son  of  John)  was  born  in  Daventry,  England, 
1580-90,  and  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  before  February  14,  1650. 
He  is  believed  to  have  lived  at  Preston  Parva,  England,  when  his  first 
nine  children  were  born,  but  a search  of  “the  records  of  the  entire  dean- 
ery” does  not  discover  the  baptism  of  any  of  them.  “Excommunication 
alone,”  says  Mr.  Hoppin,  the  genealogist,  whose  mother  was  a Bliss, 
“could  have  been  Thomas  Blisse’s  legal  or  likely  reason  for  not  com- 
plying with  the  law”  that  all  infants  should  be  baptized  into  the  Church 
of  England.  “We  miss,”  he  says,  “the  records  of  baptism,  but  we  prize 
higher  than  if  we  had  them  the  independence  and  courage  of  the  father 
and  mother,  Thomas  Blisse,  blacksmith,  and  his  wife,  Margaret.”  On 
the  map  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  as  drawn  from  the  original  land  rec- 
ords, the  land  of  Thomas  Bliss  is  shown  as  lying  between  the  lands  of 
Thomas  Bliss,  Jr.,  on  the  south,  and  Thomas  Selden’s  on  the  north. 
Bounding  the  rear  of  his  lot  was  that  of  Paul  Peck,  and  the  land  of 
Thomas  Richards  lay  across  the  road,  which  led  from  J.  Barnard’s  to 
Little  River.  The  records  of  1639  name  Thomas  Blisse  and  Thomas 
Blisse,  Jr.,  with  six  acres  each,  as  among  “such  inhabitants  as  were 
granted  lotts  to  have  onely  at  the  town’s  courtesue,  with  liberty  to  fetch 
wood  and  keepe  swine  or  cowes  on  the  Common.”  On  the  list  of  the 
original  and  early  members  of  the  first  Church  of  Hartford  are  these 
entries:  “Thomas  Blisse”;  “Thomas  Blisse,  Jr.,  died  April  15,  1688. 
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moved  to  Saybrook.”  Thomas,  Sr.,  died  intestate,  but  the  settlement  of 
his  estate,  on  record  at  Hartford,  mentions  seven  children : Lawrence, 

John,  Sam,  Hester,  Eliz.,  Hannah,  Sarah.  His  widow,  Margaret,  made 
her  will  June  25,  1684.  Children  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Lawrence) 
Bliss:  1.  Ann,  married,  April  29,  1642,  Robert  Chapman.  2.  Mary, 

married,  November  26,  1646,  Joseph  Parsons.  3.  Thomas,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 4.  Nathaniel,  married,  November  20,  1646,  Catherine  Chapin.  5. 
Lawrence,  born  in  England;  married  Lydia  Wright.  6.  Hester,  married, 
December  26,  1661,  Edward  Foster.  7.  Samuel,  born  in  England,  in 
1624;  married  Mary  Leonard.  8.  Sarah,  born  at  Boston  Mount  about 
j635-36;  married  Miles  Morgan.  9.  Hannah,  born  at  Hartford,  in  1629, 
died  single,  in  1662.  10.  John,  born  in  Hartford,  in  1640;  married 

Patience  Burt. 

II.  Thomas  Bliss,  son  of  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Lawrence)  Bliss, 
was  born  in  England  and  came  with  his  father  to  America  in  1635.  Soon 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  removed  to  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  then  to 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  The  homestead  in  Norwich  was  still  (in  1880) 
occupied  by  his  descendants.  Seven  generations  of  the  same  name  had 
successively  inherited  it  and  lived  there.  The  property  is  held  under  the 
original  deed,  and  the  house  itself  in  its  frame  work  is  doubtless  the  origi- 
nal habitation  built  by  the  first  grantee.  Thomas  Bliss’  will,  dated  April 
13,  1688,  two  days  before  his  death,  made  provision  for  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, six  daughters,  and  his  only  living  son,  Samuel,  who  was  at  that  time 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  His  estate  was  estimated  at  £182,  17s.  7d.  He 
married,  October  30,  1644,  Elizabeth.  Children:  1.  Elizabeth,  born  in 

Saybrook,  Connecticut,  November  20,  1645;  rnarried  Edward  Smith,  of 
New  London,  June  7,  1663.  2.  Sarah,  born  at  Saybrook,  August  26, 

1647;  married  (first),  in  December,  1668,  Dr.  Solomon  Tracy,  of  Nor- 
wich. 3.  Mary,  born  in  Saybrook,  December  7,  1649;  married,  in  1672- 
1673,  David  Caulkins,  son  of  Deacon  Hugh  and  Ann  Caulkins.  4. 
Thomas,  born  in  Saybrook,  November  3,  1652,  died  January  29,  1682, 
probably  unmarried.  5.  Deliverance,  born  in  Saybrook,  August  10,  1655  ; 
married,  June  8,  1682,  David  Perkins,  of  Norwich.  6.  Samuel,  of  whom 
further.  7.  Anne,  born  in  Norwich,  September  15,  1660;  married,  April 
8,  1688,  Josiah  Rockwell,  of  Norwich;  died  February  19,  1714-15.  8. 

Rebeckah,  born  in  Norwich,  November  18,  1663;  married,  April  8,  1686, 
Israel  Lathup. 
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III.  Samuel  Bliss,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Bliss,  was  born  in 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  December  6,  1657,  and  died  December  30,  1729. 
He  purchased  lands  of  the  Indian  Chief  Oweneco,  1704-07,  and  located  in 
Lebanon,  Connecticut.  He  married,  December  8,  1681,  Anne  Elderkin, 
daughter  of  Deacon  John  Elderkin,  one  of  the  early  settlers  and  proprie- 
tors of  Norwich.  She  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  young  ladies  in 
the  town — “fine”  in  those  days  usually  denoting  a person  of  thrift,  intel- 
ligence and  usefulness.  Anne  (Elderkin)  Bliss  died  May  17,  1748. 
Children:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  further.  2.  Samuel,  born  November  13, 
1684,  died  September  20,  1763.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  February  28,  1687; 
married,  April  25,  1710,  Captain  Daniel  White,  of  Hatfield,  Massachu- 
setts. 4.  John,  born  October  23,  1690,  died  February  1,  1741*  5.  Pela- 
tiah,  born  November  17,  1697,  died  in  1765.  6.  Thankful,  born  March 
7,  1700;  married,  April  6,  1719,  Joseph  Willoughby,  of  Norwich. 

IV.  Thomas  Bliss,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne  (Elderkin)  Bliss,  was 
born  September  6,  1682.  He  married,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  May  27, 
1708,  Mary  Loomer.  He  was  bitten  by  a rattlesnake,  and  died  in  June, 
1719.  Children.  1.  Thomas,  born  June  26,  1709,  died  in  June,  1719.  2. 
Samuel,  of  whom  further.  3.  Elijah,  born  March  30,  1715.  4.  Elizabeth. 

V.  Samuel  Bliss,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Loomer)  Bliss,  was  born 

July  13,  1712.  It  is  said  that  he  moved  to  the  northern  part  of  Preston 
(now  Griswold),  Connecticut,  near  the  present  village  of  Jewett  City,  and 
died  there  July  30,  1804.  His  wife,  Mary  (Bushnell)  Bliss,  died  March 
7,  1776,  aged  sixty-five  years.  Children:  1.  Mary,  born  July  29,  1737, 
died  November  23,  1763.  2.  Ezra,  born  October  4,  1738,  died  March  4, 
1764;  married  Anne  Roath,  daughter  of  David  and  Elizabeth  Roath,  of 
Norwich.  3.  Zupporah,  died  December  3,  1763.  4.  Samuel,  born  July  8, 
1743,  died  May  27,  1823.  5.  Abigail,  born  May  23,  1746.  6.  Jonathan, 
of  whom  further.  7.  Zephaniah,  born  August  29,  1750.  8.  Silas,  born 

January  17,  1753,  died  in  1809-10.  9.  Eunice,  born  December  15,  1754. 
10.  It  is  thought  there  was  a daughter,  Alice,  who  married  Silas  Spald- 
ing, of  Plainfield,  Connecticut,  about  1778. 

VI.  Jonathan  Bliss,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  (Bushnell)  Bliss,  was 
born  June  17,  1748,  and  died  March  17,  1800.  He  lived  near  the  present 
city  of  Jewett  City  (formerly  part  of  Preston).  He  married  Lydia  Ens- 
worth,  who  died  April  18,  1817.  Children:  1.  Septimus,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 2.  Paris  E.,  born  September  18,  1778,  died  May  5,  1783.  3.  Wil- 
liam, born  March  3,  1788,  died  April  11,  1843. 
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VII.  Septimus  Bliss,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Ensworth)  Bliss, 

was  born  in  Preston,  Connecticut,  September  2,  1772.  He  married,  in 
1803-04,  Nabby  Phinney,  who  died  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  Chil- 
dren: 1.  Francis,  born  May  6,  1805;  married  Lydia  M.  Hopkins,  of 

Coventry,  Rhode  Island;  died  April  12,  1879.  2.  Alexander,  born  May 

26,  1808;  married  Abby  S.  Branch,  daughter  of  Elisha  Branch,  of  Lis- 
bon, Connecticut.  3.  Abby  Kingsby,  born  July  31,  1812  ; married,  Decem- 
ber 1,  1839,  William  Harvey,  of  South  Canterbury,  Connecticut.  4. 
Joshua,  born  April  25,  1815;  married,  November  18,  1838,  Emiline  Nel- 
son, of  New  York  5.  Lydia  Ensworth,  of  whom  further. 

VIII.  Lydia  Ensworth  Bliss  (some  records  say  Lydia  Elizabeth), 
daughter  of  Septimus  and  Nabby  (Phinney)  Bliss,  was  born  May  1, 
1822,  and  died  February  21,  1898.  She  married,  October  31,  1847, 
Prentice  (3)  Lewis,  jeweler,  of  South  Windham,  Connecticut.  (See 
Lewis  VIII.) 

(The  Lewis  Line) 

Arms — Or,  three  bars  azure  interlaced  by  a pike  in  pale,  sable,  head  downwards. 

Crest — An  eagle’s  wing  or,  charged  as  in  arms. 

Motto — Unbestechlich. 

The  family  name  Lewis  is  from  the  Christen-name  and  Welsh-Norman 
variation  of  the  Frankish  Chlovis,  French  Louis , originally  Hluodovch, 
famous  holiness,  Latinized,  Chlodovisus.  It  was  adopted  by  the  Welsh 
as  an  equivalent  of  Llewellyn.  Lewis  ap-Owen  was  archdeacon  of  Car- 
digan, 1478.  Llewellyn  ap  Madoc,  alias  Lewis  Rede,  archdeacon  of 
Brecon,  1437. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  Lewts  came  from  England  with  four  brothers  and  is  on  record 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Misquannicut  (now  Westerly),  Rhode 
Island,  in  1661 ; freeman,  October  28,  1668.  He  died  in  1690,  and  is 
buried  near  the  road  leading  from  W esterly  to  Watch  Hill.  He  was  married, 
and  probably  had  one  or  two  children  before  1661.  The  name  of  his  wife 
is  not  on  record.  Children:  1.  Jonathan,  died  about  1708;  married 

(first)  Jemima  Whitehead,  of  Huntington,  Long  Island.  2.  John,  Jr.,  of 
whom  further.  3.  Daniel,  married  Mary  Maxson,  daughter  of  John 
Maxson,  and  settled  in  Hopkinton,  Rhode  Island.  4.  James,  married 
Sarah  Babcock,  daughter  of  James  Babcock,  Jr.,  and  died  in  1745;  eight 
children.  5.  David,  married  Elizabeth  Babcock,  daughter  of  James 
Babcock,  Jr. ; five  children.  6.  Israel,  married  Jane  Babcock,  daughter  of 
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James  Babcock,  Jr.;  had  Jane.  7.  Samuel,  will  dated  August  5,  1734; 
married  Joanna,  surname  unknown.  8.  Dorcas,  married  Robert  Burdick. 

II.  John  Lcivis,  Jr.,  son  of  John  Lewis,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode 

Island,  and  died  there  in  1735.  He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  May  3, 
1681 ; was  grand  juror  June  12,  1688,  deputy  to  the  General  Assembly  at 
Newport,  October  25,  1704,  and  in  1709  and  1710.  He  married,  in  1682, 
Ann,  surname  unknown.  Children,  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island:  1. 

Joseph,  born  October  12,  1683,  died  in  1764;  married  Mary  Wilcox, 
daughter  of  Edward  Wilcox.  (See  Wilcox  IV.)  2.  Sarah,  born  August 

1 7,  1687;  married Bemis.  3.  Mary,  born  May  4,  1689;  married 

Dake.  4.  Anna,  born  January  6,  1691 ; married,  April  18,  1711, 

William  Ross.  5.  Abigail,  born  May  20,  1693;  married  Slack. 

6.  John,  of  whom  further.  7.  William,  born  February  1,  1701-02.  8. 

Jerusha,  born  January  11,  1706-07. 

III.  John  (3)  Lewis,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Lewis,  was  born  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  January  30  (Lewis  letter  says  13),  1698,  and 
died  there.  Lie  married,  March  12,  1718,  Mary  Burdick,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  and  Mary  Burdick.  (See  Burdick  III.)  Children,  born  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island:  1.  John,  of  whom  further  2.  Elisha,  born 
December  30.  1722.  3.  Mary,  born  January  22,  1724.  4.  Joseph,  born 
March  2,  1728. 

IV.  John  (4)  Lewis son  of  John  (3)  and  Mary  (Burdick)  Lewis, 

was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  April  9,  1719.  He  married,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1738,  Thankful  Lewis.  (See  Wilcox  V.)  Children,  born  in 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island:  1.  John,  born  July  17,  1739.  2.  Chloe,  born 

August  26,  1741.  3.  Ruhamah,  born  May  19,  1743,  died  in  1781 ; mar- 
ried, in  1766,  Captain  Oliver  Lewis.  4.  Hezekiah,  of  whom  further.  5. 
Elias,  born  November  25,  1746.  6.  Simeon,  born  December  25,  1753, 

died  in  1823.  7.  Hannah,  born  September  7,  1755.  8.  Bernice,  born 

February  1,  1758.  9.  William,  born  June  24,  1760.  10.  Jeptha,  born 

May  17,  1763.  11.  Anna,  born  September  22,  1765. 

V.  Hezekiah  Lexvis,  son  of  John  (4)  and  Thankful  (Lewis)  Lewis, 

was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  October  24,  1744,  and  died  there. 
He  married,  at  Stonington,  Connecticut,  March  16,  1766,  Anne  Main,  of 
Stonington.  (See  Main  VI.)  Children:  1.  Jared,  born  in  Stonington, 

March  6,  1767.  2.  Anne,  born  in  Westerly,  September  10,  1768.  3. 

Prentice,  of  whom  further.  4.  John,  born  April  28,  1776.  5.  Maxson, 

born  December  13,  1782;  married,  October  21,  1805,  Polly  Maine.  6. 
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Amy,  born  January  18,  1784.  7.  Josiah,  twin,  born  July  31,  1789.  8. 

Hezekiah,  twin,  born  July  31,  1789. 

VI.  Prentice  Lewis,  son  of  Hezekiah  and  Anne  (Main)  Lewis,  was 

born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  March  16,  1772,  and  died  at  Clarksville, 
New  York,  January  1,  1842.  He  married,  December  7,  1794,  Polly 
Thompson.  Children,  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island:  1.  Polly,  born 

October  23,  1795.  2.  Prentice,  of  whom  further.  3.  Bridget,  born 

December  21,  1800;  died  November  14,  1801.  4.  Rhoda,  born  February 
21,  1802.  5.  Anna,  born  April  2,  1805. 

VII.  Prentice  Lezvis,  Jr.,  son  of  Prentice  and  Polly  (Thompson) 

Lewis,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  September  27,  1797,  and 
died  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  September  18,  1883.  He  married, 
December  19,  1819,  Temperance  Brown,  of  Groton,  Connecticut,  who 
was  born  November  9,  1798,  and  died  in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  in 
August,  1865.  Children,  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  except  the  last: 
1.  Temperance  E.,  born  September  15,  1821.  2.  Mary  A.,  born  Septem- 
ber 15,  1824.  3.  Caroline,  born  July  14,  1826.  4.  Prentice,  of  whom 

further.  5.  Permelia  (twin),  born  August  31,  1828.  6.  George  W.,  born 
March  19,  1830.  7.  Richard  T.,  born  March  20,  1832.  8.  Hannah  A.,  born 
in  Canterbury,  Connecticut,  March  18,  1836. 

VIII.  Prentice  (3)  Lezvis,  son  of  Prentice  and  Temperance  (Brown) 
Lewis,  was  born  in  Groton,  Connecticut,  August  31,  1828.  Pie  was  a 
jeweler;  settled  at  South  Windham,  Connecticut;  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  and  had  charge  of  the  Windham  Cemetery.  He  married,  Octo- 
ber 31,  1847,  Lydia  Ensworth,  or  Elizabeth,  Bliss  (see  Bliss  VIII),  born 
May  1,  1822,  daughter  of  Septimus  and  Nabby  (Phinney)  Bliss,  of  Can- 
terbury. She  died  in  South  Windham,  February  21,  1898.  Children: 

1.  Annette,  born  June  18,  1849,  died  September  7,  1851.  2.  Ella  A.,  of 
whom  further. 

IX.  Ella  A.  Lewis,  daughter  of  Prentice  (3)  and  Lydia  Ensworth,  or 
Elizabeth  (Bliss)  Lewis,  was  born  at  Packerville,  in  Canterbury,  Con-  - 
necticut,  May  1,  1858.  She  married,  November  8,  1881,  in  South  Wind- 
ham, Connecticut,  William  C.  Card.  (See  Card  IV.) 

(The  Burdick  Line) 

Burdett-Burdick  Anns — Azure,  two  bars  argent  (or,  in  some  branches). 

The  family  name  Burdick  is  a variation  of  Burdett,  earlier  Burdet,  a 
Norman  name.  Hugh  and  Robert  Burdet  are  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
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A.  D.  1086.  It  is  probably  a place  name.  Le  Bourdet  is  a commune  in 
the  department  of  Deux-Levres,  Western  France.  John  de  Burdet  was 
of  the  Isle  of  Guernsey,  1294,  and  Peter  Burdet  in  the  county  of  Leices- 
ter; earlier,  William  Burdet  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Leicester, 
A.  D.  1273. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Robert  Burdick  was  baptized  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  November 

19,  1652,  and  was  made  freeman  May  22,  1655,  and  after  the  purchase 
from  the  Indians  of  deed,  June  29,  1660,  by  five  Newport  men,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  occupy,  about  September  1,  1661 ; but  his  house  was 
found  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Southertown,  then  under  the  Massachu- 
setts jurisdiction.  He  retired  to  Newport,  in  July,  1675,  in  King  Philip’s 
War,  but  returned  a little  later  and  was  deputy  from  Westerly  to  the 
General  Assembly  in  1680-83-85.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  1692.  He 
married,  November  2,  1655,  Ruth  Hubbard.  (See  Hubbard  II.)  Chil- 
dren, the  older  born  in  Newport,  the  rest  in  Westerly:  1.  Robert,  mar- 

ried Dorcas  Lewis,  daughter  of  John  Lewis.  2.  A son,  died  in  1683.  3. 
Plubbard,  died  in  1758;  married  Hannah  Maxson,  daughter  of  John  and 
Mary  Maxson.  4.  Thomas,  died  in  1752;  married  (first)  Martha,  sur- 
name unknown;  (second),  in  1738,  Penelope  Rhodes.  5.  Naomi,  mar- 
ried Jonathan  Rogers,  son  of  James  Rogers.  6.  Ruth,  married,  in  1682, 
John  Phillips.  7.  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  8.  Samuel,  died  in  1756; 
married  Mary,  surname  unknown,  who  died  in  1752.  9.  Tacy,  died  in 

1747;  married  Joseph  Maxson,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Mosher)  Max- 
son.  10.  Deborah,  married  Joseph  Crandall,  died  in  1737,  son  of  John 
Crandall. 

II.  Benjamin  Burdick,  son  of  Robert  and  Ruth  (Hubbard)  Burdick, 

was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  died  there,  in  1741,  leaving  a 
will  which  was  proved  April  27,  1741.  On  March  28,  1692,  he  had  one 
hundred  acres  granted  to  him,  and  was  one  of  thirty-four  who  purchased 
five  thousand  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  October  2,  1711.  In  1716  he 
was  deacon  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  Church.  He  married  (first) 
Mary,  surname  unknown;  (second)  Widow  Jane  Shelby.  Children,  born 
in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  all  by  first  marriage:  1.  Mary,  of  whom  fur- 

ther. 2.  Rachel,  born  July  5,  1701.  3.  Peter,  born  August  5,  1703.  4. 
Benjamin,  born  November  25,  1705.  5.  John,  born  March  24,  1708.  6. 
David,  born  February  24,  1710.  7.  William,  born  June  12,  1713.  8. 

Elisha,  born  September  22,  1716. 
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III.  Mary  Burdick,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  Burdick,  was 
born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  July  26,  1699,  an(l  died  there.  She 
married,  March  12,  1718,  John  Lewis.  (See  Lewis  III.) 

(The  Wilcox  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a lion  rampant  between  three  crescents  sable,  a chief  vair. 

Crest — Out  of  a mural  coronet  or  a demi-lion  rampant  sable,  collared  vair. 

The  family  name  Wilcock,  Wilcocks,  or  Wilcox,  is  a pet  or  diminu- 
tive for  William.  Willecoc  Rossel  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Devon- 
shire, A.  D.  1273;  Rudulphus  Wylock  is  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire, 
1379- 

I.  Bdzvard  Wilcox,  possibly  of  Devonshire  ancestry,  appears  in  a list 
of  inhabitants  forming  the  civil  combination.  May  20,  1638,  for  the 
government  of  the  island  of  Acjuidneck  (later  Rhode  Island).  His  resi- 
dence was  at  Portsmouth,  and  later  at  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island.  He 
was  married,  but  his  wife’s  name  does  not  appear.  Children  : 1.  Stephen, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Daniel,  died  July  2,  1702;  married,  November  28, 
1661,  Elizabeth  Cook,  daughter  of  John  Cook. 

II.  Stephen  Wilcox,  son  of  Edward  Wilcox,  was  born  in  1633,  and 

died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1690.  He  had  a grant  of  land  at 
Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  December  10,  1657,  and  was  a freeman  there 
May  18,  1658.  On  May  18,  1669,  his  name  was  in  the  list  of  inhabi- 
tants of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  and  he  was  deputy  or  representative 
from  Westerly  in  1670  and  1672.  He  married,  in  1658,  Hannah  Hazard, 
daughter  of  Thomas  and  Martha  Hazard,  receiving  with  her  from  her 
father  thirty-four  acres  of  land  as  dower.  Children:  1.  Edward,  of 

whom  further.  2.  Thomas,  died  in  1728;  married  Martha  Hazard, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  Hazard.  3.  Daniel,  born  in  Kingstown; 
married,  in  1697,  Mary  Wordell,  and  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  4. 
William,  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  died  in  Stonington,  December 
27,  1757;  married,  in  1698,  Dorothy  Palmer.  5.  Stephen,  died  in  West- 
erly; married,  in  1704,  Elizabeth  Crandall,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Crandall.  6.  Hannah,  married  Samuel  Clark,  son  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ann  (Audley)  Clark.  7.  Jeremiah,  married  Mary  Mallett,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  Mallett. 

III.  Bdzvard  Wilcox,  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  (Hazard)  Wilcox, 
was  born  in  1662,  and  died  at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  November  5, 
1715.  He  settled  in  Westerly,  and  married  (first)  Mary  Hazard,  daugh- 
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ter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Brownell)  Hazard.  He  married  (second), 
May  i,  1698,  Thomasin  Stevens,  born  July  3,  1677,  daughter  of  Richard 
Stevens.  Children,  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  by  first  marriage : 

I.  Mary,  of  whom  further.  2.  Hannah.  3.  Stephen.  4.  Edward.  By 

second  marriage:  5.  Sarah,  born  May  30,  1700.  6.  Thomas,  born  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1702,  died  January  15,  1721-22.  7.  Hezekiah,  born  April  4, 

1704.  8.  Elisha,  born  July  9,  1706.  9.  Amy,  born  October  18,  1709.  10. 
Susanna,  born  April  4,  1712. 

IV.  Mary  Wilcox,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary  (Hazard)  Wilcox, 
was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1688,  and  died  there  November 
27,  1762.  She  married  Joseph  Lewis,  who  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island,  October  12,  1683,  son  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Ann  Lewis.  (See  Lewis 

II. )  Children  (Lewis),  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island:  1.  Jerusha, 

born  July  13,  1707;  married,  April  4,  1734,  George  Brown,  Jr.  2.  Joseph, 
born  December  25,  1709.  3.  Thankful,  of  whom  further.  4.  Absalom, 

born  November  25,  1724.  5.  Hannah,  born  November  21,  1726. 

V.  Thankful  Lewis,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Wilcox)  Lewis, 
was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  June  15,  1720.  She  married, 
November  23,  1738,  John  Lewis.  (See  Lewis  IV.) 

(The  Main  Line) 

Mayne-Main  Arms — Argent,  on  a bend  sable  three  dexter  hands  couped  of  the  field. 

Crest — An  oak  tree  proper. 

The  family  name  Mayne  or  Maine  is  sometimes  from  the  Christen- 
name  Mayne,  from  Old  Frankish  magin,  “powerful.”  Radulphus,  also 
Walterus,  hi.  Main  occurs  in  a Pipe  Roll  of  1159  A.  D.,  and  Matilda 
Meyn  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Oxfordshire,  A.  D.  1273.  Sometimes 
from  Maine,  an  old  French  province,  Joel  de  Meyn,  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
of  Devonshire,  Emulphus  de  Maine,  Standard  Bearer  of  William  the 
Concpieror,  received  grants  of  land  in  Devonshire,  and  Joel  de  Meyn 
obtained  from  Henry  I,  in  1140,  property  in  King’s  Nymet,  near  Chum- 
leigh,  Devonshire,  whence  the  Maynes  of  Tiffont  Ewyas,  in  Wiltshire, 
arms  only  slightly  differing  from  the  above. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  John  Maine  (Mayne,  Main),  born  in  York,  England,  in  1614,  came 
to  America  in  1629  an<I  settled  at  York,  Maine. 

II.  Ezekiel  Main,  son  of  John  Maine,  of  York,  Maine,  was  born  in 
Maine  ( ?),  in  1641,  and  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  June  19,  1714. 
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He  removed  to  Stonington  in  1669  and  received,  in  1670,  1672  and  1680, 
grants  of  land  from  the  town  in  the  present  North  Stonington.  He  mar- 
ried, probably  a short  time  before  settling  in  Stonington,  Mary,  surname 
unknown.  Children,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut:  1.  Ezekiel.  2. 

Mary,  baptized  July  1,  1677,  died  young.  3.  Jeremiah,  of  whom  further. 

4.  Thomas,  baptized  September  22,  1679,  died  young.  5.  Phebe,  bap- 
tized August  7,  1681  ; married  Ephraim  Kingsbury,  born  in  1681.  6. 

Hannah. 

III.  Jeremiah  Main,  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Mary  Main,  was  born  in 

Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  1678,  and  died  there,  November  11,  1727. 
He  married,  October  11,  1699,  Ruth  Brown,  widow,  with  a daughter. 
Children,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut:  1.  Thomas,  of  whom  fur- 
ther. 2.  Hannah,  baptized  May  17,  1702.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  February 

22,  1702-03;  married  Ebenezer  Brown.  4.  Lydia,  born  April  19,  1705. 

5.  Sarah,  born  May  19,  1706.  6.  Jeremiah,  born  April  10,  1708;  mar- 

ried (first)  Abigail  Worden;  (second)  Thankful  Brown.  7.  Hephzibah, 
born  March  24,  1710.  8.  Nathaniel,  born  August  4,  1714.  9.  Anna,  born 
August  21,  1715.  10.  John,  born  May  20,  1716;  married  Sarah  Morgan, 
ri.  Peter,  born  August  5,  1718;  married  Mary  Egglestone. 

IV.  Deacon  Thomas  Main,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Ruth  ( 

Brown)  Main,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  July  19,  1700,  and 
died  there  in  1771.  He  married  (first),  April  20,  1720,  Anna  Brown 
(see  Brown  III).  He  married  (second),  May  14,  1766,  Elizabeth 
Hewitt,  who  was  born  April  12,  1709,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Perces 
(Cleveland)  Hewitt.  Children,  all  by  first  marriage,  born  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut:  1.  Thomas,  born  February  12,  1721  ; married,  February 

3,  1742,  Mary  Pendleton.  2.  Andrew,  of  whom  further.  3.  Timothy, 
born  April  8,  1727;  married,  January  27,  1749,  Elizabeth  Brown.  4. 
Joshua,  born  April  5,  1729;  married,  November  2,  1752,  Rachel  Peck- 
ham.  5.  Anne,  born  July  3,  1 73 1 ; married,  December  20,  1749,  Deacon 
Zebulon  Brown.  6.  Jonas,  born  February  7,  1735;  married  (first) 
Patience  Peckham;  (second)  Content  Bromley.  7.  Elizabeth,  died 
young.  8.  Ezekiel,  born  July  8,  1742;  married,  November  25,  1761, 
Deborah  Meacham.  9.  Phebe,  born  November  16,  1747;  married,  March 
31,  1763,  Samuel  Meacham. 

V.  Andrew  Main,  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  and  Anna  (Brown)  Main, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  August  5,  1723.  He  married,  Jan- 
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uary  5,  1743-44,  Fear  Holmes.  (See  Holmes  V.)  Children,  born  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut:  1.  Bethiah,  born  April  6,  1745.  2.  Fear,  born 
August  13,  1747.  3.  Anne,  of  whom  further.  4.  Andrew,  born  July  6, 
1749.  5.  Ruth,  born  September  23,  1750.  6.  Rachel,  born  January  8, 
1753.  7.  Molly,  born  August  6,  1755.  8.  Joshua,  born  October  3,  1757. 
9.  Elias,  born  October  6,  1760.  10.  Reuben,  born  January  22,  1762.  11. 
Eunice,  born  March  17,  1764. 

VI.  Anne  Main,  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Fear  (Holmes)  Main,  was 
born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  November  18,  1748.  She  married, 
March  16,  1766,  Hezekiah  Lewis.  (See  Lewis  V.) 

(The  Hubbard  Line) 

Arms — Quarterly,  argent  and  sable,  on  a bend  gules  three  lions  passant  or. 

The  family  name  Hubbard  is  a variation  of  the  Christen-name  Hubert, 
the  French  for  Hugibert  (meaning  “bright  thought”)  bishop  of  Liege, 
and  patron  saint  of  hunters.  Hubertus  de  Vail  is  in  a Pipe  Roll  of  1159 
A.  D. ; Hubert  le  Priur  in  a Close  Roll  of  1268;  Petrus  and  Alicia  Hub- 
ard  are  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  1379. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Samuel  Hubbard,  son  of  James  and  Naomi  (Cocks)  Hubbard,  was 
born  in  1610,  at  Mendelsham,  County  Suffolk,  England,  and  came  to 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  arriving  in  October,  1633.  In  1634  he  went  to 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1635  joined  the  congregation  which 
emigrated  to  Wethersfield,  Connecticut.  On  May  10,  1647,  he  was  in 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  but  becoming  a Baptist  he  was  ordered  to  change 
or  remove.  He  chose  to  move  and  started  for  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
October  2,  and  arrived  October  12,  1648,  and  on  November  3,  he  and  his 
wife  were  baptized  as  Baptists  by  Rev.  John  Clarke.  In  1665  the  family 
became  Seventh  Day  Baptists  and  entered  into  a church  covenant  and 
organization,  December  23,  1671.  He  died  in  1689.  He  married,  at 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  January  4,  1636,  Tacy  Cooper,  who  died  in  1697. 
Children,  except  first  two  and  last,  born  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts : 
1.  Naomi,  born  November  18,  died  November  28,  1637,  at  Wethersfield, 
Connecticut.  2.  Naomi,  born  October  19,  1638,  died  May  5,  1643.  3- 

Ruth,  of  whom  further.  4.  Rachel,  born  March  10,  1642;  married, 
November  3,  1658,  Andrew  Langworthy.  5.  Samuel,  born  March  25, 
1644,  died  young.  6.  Bethiah,  born  December  19,  1646,  died  April  17, 
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1707;  married,  in  1664,  Joseph  Clarke.  7.  Samuel,  born  November  30, 
1649,  died  January  20,  1670,  unmarried. 

II.  Ruth  Hubbard,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Tacy  (Cooper)  Hub- 
bard, was  born  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  January  11,  1640,  and  died 
in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1691.  She  married,  November  2,  1655, 
Robert  Burdick,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island.  (See  Burdick  I.) 

(The  Brown  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chevron  sable,  between  three  cranes  azure,  as  many  escallops  or. 

Crest — On  a mount  vert  a hare  courant  argent. 

The  family  name  Brown,  Browne,  is  from  the  personal  name  given  on 
account  of  the  brown  complexion  of  the  bearer  of  the  name.  Brun  is  in 
the  Domesday  Book,  A.  D.  1086;  Hugh  le  Brun  is  in  the  Hundred  Rolls 
of  County  Suffolk,  1273;  and  Robert  Brown  in  Kirby’s  Quest,  Somerset- 
shire, A.  D.  1327. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Thomas  Brown,  Sr.,  born  in  England,  in  1628,  married,  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  Mary  Newhall,  born  in  1637,  youngest  child  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Newhall,  of  Lynn.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Lynn  were 
from  Salem,  and  largely  from  Dorsetshire,  England.  Children,  born  in 
Lynn,  Massachusetts:  1.  Thomas,  married,  February  8,  1677,  Hannah 

Collins,  and  settled  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  2.  Mary,  born  February 
10,  1655,  died  May  18,  1662.  3.  Sarah,  born  September  20,  1657,  died 
September  1,  1658.  4.  Joseph,  born  in  1658;  married,  January  22,  1680, 
Sarah  Jones.  5.  Sarah,  born  October  13,  1660,  died  April  11,  1662.  6. 
Jonathan,  born  April  12,  1662,  died  September  12,  1666.  7.  John, 

removed  to  Stonington,  Connecticut.  8.  Mary,  born  August  28,  1666; 
married,  August  24,  1685,  Thomas  Norwood.  9.  Jonathan,  born  Janu- 
ary 24,  1668.  10.  Eleazer,  of  whom  further.  11.  Ebenezer,  born  March 

16,  1672,  died  in  1700.  12.  Daniel,  born  in  1673,  died  young.  13.  Ann, 

twin,  born  January  4,  1674,  died  January  7,  1674.  14.  Grace,  twin,  born 

January  4,  died  January  7,  1674.  15.  Daniel,  born  February  1,  1676. 

bought  old  homestead  in  Lynn. 

II.  Bleazer  Brown,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Newhall)  Brown,  was 
born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  August  4,  1670,  and  died  in  Stonington, 
Connecticut,  November  30,  1734.  He  removed,  when  a young  man,  to 
Stonington,  and  married,  October  18,  1693,  Ann  Pendleton.  (See  Pen- 
dleton III.)  They  lived  first  in  Westerly,  later  in  (North)  Stonington. 
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Children,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut:  i.  Jonathan,  born  July  12, 

1694;  married  Elizabeth  Pendleton.  2.  James,  born  June  1,  1696;  mar- 
ried, May  15,  1718,  Elizabeth  Randall.  3.  Eleazer,  born  May  4,  1698; 
married  Temperance  Holmes.  4.  Anna,  of  whom  further.  5.  Ebenezer, 
born  June  (January)  28,  1702,  died  March  4,  1725;  married  Elizabeth 
Main.  6.  Mary,  born  November  26,  1703;  married,  in  1727,  Elder  Wait 
Palmer.  7.  Hannah,  born  December  12,  1705,  died  January  4,  1727; 
married,  in  1725,  William  Wilcox.  8.  Patience,  born  December  28, 1707; 
married,  December  17,  1725,  Clement  West.  9.  Abigail,  born  February 
3,  1713;  married  James  Pendleton,  Jr.  10.  Ruth,  born  June  30,  1714, 
died  May  20,  1791 ; married,  in  1733,  Benjamin  Randall 

III.  Anna  Brown,  daughter  of  Eleazer  and  Ann  (Pendleton)  Brown, 
was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  February  1,  1700,  and  died  there 
March  11,  1766.  She  married,  April  20,  1720,  Deacon  Thomas  Main. 
(See  Main  IV.) 

(The  Pendleton  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  on  a fesse  gules  three  garbs  or,  a chief  argent. 

Crest — A lion’s  paw  sable  holding  a battle-axe  or. 

The  surname  Pendleton  originated  in  Pendleton  (earlier  Penelton), 
formerly  a chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Eedes  near  Manchester,  Lancashire. 
Thomas  de  Pendleton  is  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire,  A.  D.  1379,  and 
William  Pendleton,  of  Pendleton,  is  mentioned  in  the  Wills  at  Chester. 
1588. 

I.  Brian  “ Pembleton ” or  Pendleton,  is  on  record  at  Watertown,  Mas- 
sachusetts, August  23,  1634,  when  he  and  William  Jennison  and  John 
Eddie  were  chosen  by  the  freemen  to  order  the  civil  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
at  the  town  meetings  August  30,  1635,  and  August  10,-  1636,  he  was  one  of 
those  elected  to  conduct  the  civil  affairs  of  the  town.  In  1647  they  began 
to  be  called  selectman.  He  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  General  Court, 
March  3,  1636;  April  18,  1637;  March  6,  1638,  and  May  2,  1638.  In 
1638  he,  with  others,  petitioned  for  liberty  to  form  a new  plantation  to  the 
westward,  a few  years  later  called  Sudbury,  set  off  September  4,  1639. 
He  was  one  of  the  early  selectmen  there,  but  returned  to  Watertown, 
purchased  on  September  3,  1646,  the  lands  of  Robert  Lockwood,  and 
became  a member  of  the  artillery  company  of  Massachusetts.  He  was 
elected  deputy  to  the  General  Court  May  26,  1647,  and  reelected  May  10, 
1648.  On  March  26,  1648,  he  sold  much  of  his  property  at  Watertown, 
removing  first  to  Ipswich,  and  about  1651  to  Strawberry  Bank;  (1653) 
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Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  made  associate  justice.  He 
was  selectman,  1652-54  and  1657-62;  town  treasurer,  1654-63;  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  1653-54-58-60-61-63.  On  May 
17,  1652,  he  was  chosen  commander  of  the  team  band,  and  called  captain, 
though  his  commission  was  not  made  out  until  twelve  years  later.  In 
1664  he  was  appointed  surveyor  of  highways  throughout  the  province  of 
Maine,  and  received  from  the  General  Court  for  surveys  about  Kittery, 
York  and  Wells,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  above  Dover.  In  addition  to 
considerable  property  at  Portsmouth  he  bought  from  1655  on,  several 
tracts  in  Maine,  until  he  became  the  greatest  landholder  in  the  province. 
In  1665  he  left  Portsmouth  and  settled  at  Winter  Harbor,  Maine,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saco  River.  The  supporters  of  Massachusetts  jurisdiction 
in  Maine  chose  Brian  Pendleton  one  of  the  Associates  of  York  County 
and  appointed  him  major  of  the  York  Regiment  in  1668,  and  in  October 
made  him  magistrate  to  keep  the  County  Court.  He  lived  in  quiet  at 
Winter  Harbor,  and  October  23,  1672,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  office 
of  major,  but  was  associate  or  magistrate,  1672,  1675,  and  1676.  He, 
with  others,  was  granted  on  May  12,  1675,  a tract  six  miles  square  above 
Saco,  but  nearly  every  settlement  in  York  County  was  destroyed  by  the 
Indians,  and  Pendleton  lived  at  Portsmouth  for  a year  and  a half  and 
then  returned  to  Maine.  In  the  new  government  inaugurated  at  York, 
March  17,  1680,  Pendleton  was  made  Deputy  President,  and  was  still 
active  in  October,  but  died  not  long  after,  his  will  being  proved  April  23, 
1681.  He  was  engaged  for  nearly  fifty  years  in  public  affairs  and  was 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Puritans  in  Maine.  He  was  married  before  com- 
ing to  New  England,  but  only  the  christen-name,  Eleanor,  of  his  wife 
appears.  She  died  in  1688.  Children,  born  probably  in  England:  1. 

Mary,  married  Rev.  Seth  Fletcher,  probably  before  1655.  2.  James,  of 

whom  further.  3.  Caleb,  married  Judith,  surname  unknown,  died  before 
August  9,  1677,  in  Westerly. 

II.  Captain  James  Pendleton,  son  of  Brian  and  Eleanor  ‘‘Pembleton,” 
or  Pendleton,  was  born  in  England,  in  1627-28,  and  died  in  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  November  29,  1709.  He  was  admitted  freeman  at  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts,  May  10,  1648,  and  deposed  July  26,  1672,  when  he 
was  forty-four  years  of  age.  He  sold  land  at  Watertown,  October  21, 
1650,  and  soon  settled  in  Sudbury,  where  he  lived  for  about  ten  years.  On 
June  10,  1661,  he  was  chosen  constable  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
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and  on  March  2,  1663,  was  chosen  selectman  and  town  clerk.  He  was 
reelected  selectman  March  1,  1663-64,  March  8,  1666-67,  an(i  March  9, 
1667-68.  He  was  chosen  captain  of  Portsmouth  Company,  October  10, 
1666.  In  1671  he  began  to  dispose  of  his  Portsmouth  property,  and  in 
1673  or  1674  departed  to  look  over  a seven  hundred  acre  tract  his  father 
had  bought  for  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  lower  Pawcatuck  River  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  on  September  10,  1674,  was  present  at  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  James  Noyes,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Stonington, 
Connecticut.  He  had  laid  out  to  him  one  thousand  acres  of  land  in  West- 
erly, Rhode  Island,  April  28,  1675.  He  saw  active  service  in  King 
Philip’s  War,  and  was  granted  therefor  Lot  13  in  Voluntown,  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  chosen  a selectman  of  Stonington,  1677-78,  and  joined 
Stonington  church  November  7,  1680,  but  was  an  inhabitant  of  Westerly 
in  1679  and  was  town  councilman  there  1699  and  1709.  He  married 
(first),  at  Sudbury,  Massachusetts,  October  22,  1647,  Mary  Palmer,  who 
died  at  Sudbury,  November  7,  1655.  He  married  (second),  at  Sudbury, 
April  29,  1656,  Hannah  Goodenow,  daughter  of  Captain  Edmond  (of 
Dunhead,  Wiltshire,  England)  and  Hannah  Goodenow.  She  was  born 
in  Sudbury,  November  28,  1639,  and  died  in  Westerly  after  1725.  Chil- 
dren by  first  marriage:  1.  James,  Jr.,  born  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
November  5,  1650,  died  before  1698,  unmarried.  2.  Mary,  born  about 
1653;  married  three  times.  3.  Hannah,  born  about  1655;  married,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1679,  John  Bush.  Children  by  second  marriage:  4.  Brian,  born 
July  23,  1659,  at  Sudbury,  died  without  issue.  5.  Joseph,  born  December 
29,  1661,  at  Sudbury;  married  (first)  Deborah  Minor;  (second)  Patience 
Potts.  6.  Edmund,  born  June  24,  1665,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire; 
married  Mary,  surname  unknown.  7.  Ann,  of  whom  further.  8.  Caleb, 
born  August  8,  1669,  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  married  Eliza- 
beth, surname  unknown.  9.  Sarah,  baptized  in  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
April  18,  1675,  died  young.  10.  Eleanor,  baptized  in  Stonington,  July 
20,  1679;  married  William  Walker.  11.  Dorothy,  baptized  in  Stoning- 
ton, October  3,  1686;  married  Nicholas  (3)  Cottrell. 

III.  Ann  Pendleton,  daughter  of  Captain  James  and  Hannah  (Goode- 
now) Pendleton,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  November 
12,  1667,  and  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  before  1732.  She  married, 
at  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  October  18,  1693,  Eleazer  Brown,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Mary  (Newhall)  Brown.  (See  Brown  II.) 
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PENDLETON 

Arms— ^-Azure,  on  a fesse  gules,  three  garbs  or,  a chief  argent. 

Crest — A lion’s  paw  sable,  holding  a battle-axe  or. 

HOLMES 

Anns — Barry  of  eight  or  and  azure,  a border  nebulee  ermine,  on  a 
canton  of  the  second  a chaplet  of  roses  proper. 

Crest— Out  of  a crown  vallery  or,  the  rim  charged  with  three  annulets 
in  fess  azure,  a stag’s  head  ermine,  attired  gold. 

RICHARDSON 

Arms— Argent,  on  a chief  sable  three  lions’  heads,  erased,  of  the  field. 

GILBERT 

Anns— Argent,  on  a chevron  gules  three  roses  of  the  field,  with  a 
bordure  gules. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  gules,  cracking  a nut  or. 

STURGIS 

Anns — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  or,  a 
bordure  engrailed  of  the  last. 

Crest — -A  talbot’s  head  or,  eared  sable. 

HOWLAND 

Anns — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  lions  rampant  of  the 
second. 

Crest — A leopard  passant  sable,  ducally  gorged  or. 
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(The  Holmes  Line) 

Arms — Barry  of  eight  or  and  azure,  a border  nebulee  ermine,  on  a canton  of  the 
second  a chaplet  of  roses  proper. 

Crest — Out  of  a crown  vallery  or,  the  rim  charged  with  three  annulets  in  fess  azure, 
a stag’s  head  ermine,  attired  gold. 

The  surname  Holmes  originated  to  designate  a dweller  at  a holm,  an 
island  in  a river,  especially  Holme,  near  Liverpool.  Gosalin  de  Holme  is 
in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  County  Suffolk,  in  1273;  Robert  del  Hohn,  in 
Yorkshire,  in  1294. 

I.  Robert  Holmes  came  from  England  to  Wequetaquock,  later  called 
the  Pawcatuck  tract,  Massachusetts,  and  in  1659  named  Southertown, 
which  in  the  new  charter  granted  to  Connecticut,  April  22,  1662,  was 
assigned  to  Connecticut.  He  was  on  this  tract  before  May,  1666,  when 
the  name  was  changed  to  Stonington,  and  was  registered  December  29, 
1670,  as  an  inhabitant,  a land  holder  and  a taxpayer.  He  served  in  King 
Philip’s  War.  He  married,  but  his  wife’s  name  does  not  appear.  He 
had  one  son,  Joshua,  of  whom  further. 

II.  Joshua  Holmes,  son  of  Robert  Holmes,  was  born  about  1655,  and 

died  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  in  1694.  He  served  in  King  Philip’s 
War,  bought  land  in  Westerly,  and  built  a house,  which  he  occupied  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  married,  June  15,  1675,  Abigail  (Ingraham)  (?) 
Chesebrough,  widow  of  Samuel  Chesebrough,  born  in  Boston,  England, 
son  of  William  Chesebrough,  the  first  permanent  white  settler  of  Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut.  Her  first  husband  died  in  July,  1673.  She  married 
(third),  July  4,  1698,  Captain  James  Avery,  and  died  after  September 
9,  1715.  Children:  1.  Mary,  married  Isaac  Thompson,  of  Westerly,  in 

1696.  2.  Joshua,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Joshua  Holmes,  Jr.,  son  of  Joshua  and  Abigail  (Ingraham)  (?) 

(Chesebrough)  Holmes,  was  born  in  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  August 
20,  1678,  and  died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  He  bought  and  received 
large  tracts  in  the  northern  part  of  Stonington,  which,  in  1807,  made  the 
town  of  North  Stonington,  eastern  part,  near  the  Pawcatuck  Bridge- 
Voluntown  highway,  where  he  built  a house  and  lived  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Before  he  was  of  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Fear  Sturgis  (see 
Sturgis  III),  whom  he  married,  November  21,  1698.  Children,  born  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut:  1.  Joshua,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born 

June  10,  1702;  married  three  times.  3.  Abigail,  born  February  28,  1703 ; 
married  Jedediah  Brown.  4.  Temperance,  born  January  29,  1707;  mar- 
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ried,  in  1727,  John  Smith;  (second)  J.  Treadway.  5.  Thankful,  born 
November  12,  1708;  married  William  Swan.  6.  Thomas,  born  January 
19,  1 7 1 1 ; married  Margaret  Frink.  7.  Mary,  born  March  19,  1713; 
married  (first)  Elias  Palmer;  (second)  John  Randall.  8.  Bethia,  born 
July  29,  1715.  9.  Marvin,  born  November  17,  1717;  married  Asa  Swan. 

IV  Joshua  (3)  Holmes,  son  of  Joshua,  Jr.,  and  Fear  (Sturgis) 
Holmes,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  August  14,  1700,  and  died 
there.  He  married,  December  6,  1721,  Mary  Richardson,  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Lydia  (Gilbert)  Richardson.  (See  Richardson  III. ) Chil- 
dren. born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut:  1.  Fear,  of  whom  further.  2. 

Prudence,  born  February  27,  1724;  married  Jonathan  Palmer.  3.  Mary, 
born  May  6,  1725-26.  4.  Joshua,  born  December  28,  1726  ; married  Mrs. 

Prudence  Wheeler.  5.  Sarah,  born  March  9,  1729;  married 

Walworth.  6.  James,  born  April  17,  1731;  married  Surviah  (Zervick) 
Mason.  7.  Anna,  born  June  24,  1733;  married  Jedediah  Brown.  8. 
Thankful,  born  October  7,  1735.  9.  Abigail,  born  October  18,  1741; 

married  Russel  Smith.  10.  Joseph,  born  1743;  married  Martha  Wheeler. 

V.  Fear  Holmes,  daughter  of  Joshua  (3)  and  Mary  (Richardson) 
Holmes,  was  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  July  8,  1722.  She  mar- 
ried, January  5,  1743-44,  Andrew  Main,  son  of  Deacon  Thomas  and 
Anna  (Brown)  Main,  of  Stonington.  (See  Main  V.) 

(The  Richardson  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  on  a chief  sable  three  lions’  heads,  erased,  of  the  field. 

The  family  name  Richardson  is  the  northern  English  for  Richard’s 
son,  derived  from  the  favorite  Christen-name  Richard,  earlier  Ricard. 
Adam  Ricard  is  in  Kirby’s  Quest,  Somersetshire,  A.  D.  1327. 

I.  Amos  Richardson,  whom  Savage  describes  as  “merchant  tailor,  per- 
haps one  of  that  great  London  Guild,”  appears  on  record  at  Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts, May  22,  1639,  as  a witness  to  a deed  from  Governor  Win- 
throp  to  Thomas  Purchase.  He  was  born  about  1623,  as  the  Boston 
Court  records  have  his  affidavit  when  he  was  “aged  forty  years  or  there- 
abouts,” on  a case  which  was  on  trial  in  1663.  He  was  agent  for  the 
Winthrop  family  for  many  years ; and  became  a general  trader  through- 
out the  colonies,  and  with  his  own  vessels  to  the  West  Indies ; and  also 
acquired  large  tracts  of  land,  probably  as  many  as  five  thousand  acres,  at 
Stonington,  New  London,  and  in  the  Narragansett  country,  and  was  one 
of  the  three  most  active  attorneys  in  the  Massachusetts  law  courts,  while 
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he  lived  in  Boston,  where  he  bought  on  July  6,  1642,  a house  and  lot,  an 
acre  more  or  less,  of  George  Bromer,  for  seventeen  pounds,  on  what 
became  the  north  side  of  Summer  Street,  laid  out  in  1645.  Here  was  his 
home  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  began  to  acquire  grants  of  land 
at  Pequot,  now  New  London  and  Stonington,  in  1651,  several  hundred 
acres  in  1653,  next  to  Hugh  Caulkin’s  land,  and  in  October,  1661,  bought 
the  large  tract,  “Caulkin’s  Neck,”  from  Antipas  Newman,  of  Wenham, 
Massachusetts.  He  moved  to  Stonington  about  1663.  The  diary  of 
Thomas  Minor  notes  under  June  19,  1661,  that  Mr.  Richardson’s  house- 
frame  was  raised,  and  on  June  22,  1663,  that  his  son  was  to  finish  it  that 
day.  Amos  Richardson  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
so-called  Atherton  company,  later  called  the  Narragansett  company, 
whose  grant  was  in  the  present  town  of  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island, 
the  ownership  of  which  was  disputed  between  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a deputy  from  Stonington  to  the  Con- 
necticut General  Court  from  1676  to  1681,  and  died  at  his  residence 
“Quiambog  Farm,”  Stonington,  August  5,  1683,  on  what  is  now  Palmer’s 
Hill.  He  married,  in  Boston,  Mary,  surname  unknown.  She  united  with 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  December  26,  1647,  when  the  family  records 
begin.  Children,  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts:  1.  Mary,  born  about 

1645;  married,  in  June,  1663,  Jonathan  Gatliffe.  2.  John,  born  October 
28,  1647,  died  July  23>  1696;  Harvard  College,  1666;  pastor,  Newbury. 
3,  Amos,  baptized  January  20,  1650,  probably  died  young.  4.  Stephen, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Catharine,  born  January  6,  1655,  died  in  1701  ; 
married,  in  1671,  Captain  David  Anderson.  6.  Sarah,  born  July  19,  1657; 
married  Timothy  Clark,  sea  captain.  7.  Samuel,  born  February  18,  1659; 
married,  in  1693,  Anna  Chesebrough,  of  Stonington.  8.  Prudence,  born 
January  21,  1661-62;  married,  in  1683,  J°hn  Haldam,  sea  captain. 

II.  Stephen  Richardson,  son  of  Amos  and  Mary  Richardson,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  June  14,  1652,  and  died  about  1694,  in 
Stonington,  Connecticut.  He  is  in  a list  of  owners  of  house-lots  at  Ston- 
ington, December  29,  1670.  Pie  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
language,  and  was  often  employed  as  an  interpreter.  He  served  from 
Connecticut  in  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675,  and  shared 
in  the  Voluntown  grant  made  in  1696.  He  was  a representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  1687.  He  lived  on  a tract  extending  nearly  a mile  along 
the  Pawcatuck  River,  opposite  Westerly,  purchased  by  his  father  in  1663. 
He  married,  in  1673,  before  September  25,  Lydia  Gilbert.  (See  Gilbert 
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II.)  Children,  born  in  Stonington,  Connecticut:  i.  Jonathan,  born  in 

1674,  before  September  10,;  married,  in  1696,  Ann  Edwards.  2.  Stephen, 
born  about  1676,  died  August  11,  1749;  married  twice.  3.  Mary,  of 
whom  further.  4.  Amos,  baptized  June  19,  1681,  died  young.  5.  Samuel, 
baptized  March  18,  1683;  married  Sarah  Stanton.  6.  Rachel,  baptized 
May  30,  1686;  unmarried  in  1703.  7.  Samuel,  baptized  August  12, 

1688;  married,  in  1709,  Mehitable  Chapman.  8.  Jemima,  baptized  June 
19,  1692;  married  G.  Hungerford  and  M.  Fuller.  9.  Nathaniel,  men- 
tioned in  a deed,  in  1696. 

III.  Mary  Richardson,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Lydia  (Gilbert) 
Richardson,  was  baptized  in  Stonington,  Connecticut,  June  19,  1681.  She 
married  (first),  in  January,  1700,  Richard  Carder,  who  was  lost  at  sea 
in  1707,  leaving  three  daughters.  She  married  (second),  December  6, 
1721,  Joshua  (3)  Holmes.  (See  Holmes  IV.) 

(The  Gilbert  Line) 

Anns — Argent,  on  a chevron  gules  three  roses  of  the  field,  with  a bordure  gules. 

Crest — A squirrel  sejant  gules,  cracking  a nut  or. 

The  family  name  Gilbert  originated  from  a shortened  form  of  the 
Norman  Christen-name  Gislebert,  found  in  Domesday  Book,  A.  D.  1086, 
and  also  the  name  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  1100.  Gislebert 
means  “bright  pledge.”  Eustace  hi.  Gilbert  and  Robert  Gilbertus  are 
both  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  1273. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Jonathan  Gilbert,  born  in  England,  probably  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, about  1617,  came  with  his  brothers,  Thomas,  of  Windsor  and 
Springfield;  John,  of  Hartford,  and  Josiah,  of  Wethersfield,  to  New 
England,  some  years  before  1645,  when  Jonathan  Gilbert  appears  on 
record  as  an  owner  of  land  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  engaged 
in  difficult  negotiations  with  Uncas  and  other  Indian  chiefs  in  1646,  and 
was  an  interpreter  with  the  Indians  in  April,  1647.  He  was  the  chief 
inn-holder  of  Hartford,  also  engaged  in  trade  and  coasting  business,  col- 
lector of  customs  at  Hartford,  marshal  of  Connecticut  Colony,  and  deputy 
to  the  General  Court,  which  usually  met  in  his  house  when  it  did  not  sit 
in  the  meeting  house.  He  was  a messenger  to  Ninigrate,  chief  of  the 
Narragansett  Indians,  during  their  war,  in  1654,  with  the  Long  Island 
Indians,  and  in  1657,  with  his  brother  John,  to  settle  the  matter  of  mur- 
ders by  Pocomtuck  Indians  at  Farrington,  Connecticut,  and  in  March, 
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1658,  Jonathan  Gilbert  was  one  of  the  troopers  from  Hartford  under 
Major  John  Mason.  In  August,  1661,  the  court  granted  him  three  hun- 
dred acres  of  upland  and  fifty  of  meadow.  He  died  December  10,  1682, 
leaving  possessions  inventoried  at  £2484,  17s.  gd.,  a large  estate  for  those 
days.  He  married  (first),  January  29,  1646,  Mary  White,  daughter  of 
Elder  John  White.  She  died  in  1650,  and  he  married  (second)  Mary 
Welles,  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Frances  Welles,  and  niece  of  Governor 
Thomas  Welles.  She  died  July  3,  1700,  aged  seventy-four,  and  lies 
beside  him  in  the  ancient  burial  ground  at  Hartford.  She  conducted  the 
inn  for  many  years  after  her  husband’s  death.  Children,  born  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  by  first  marriage:  1.  Jonathan,  born  May  n,  1648, 

died  in  Middletown,  February  1,  1698;  married  Dorothy  Stow.  2. 
Mary,  baptized  December  17,  1649;  married  (first)  John  Rossiter; 
(second)  Samuel  Holton.  Children  by  second  marriage:  3.  Sarah,  born 
July  25,  1651,  died  January  26,  1689;  married  Captain  Andrew  Belcher. 
4.  Lydia,  of  whom  further.  5.  Nathaniel,  died  unmarried,  at  Meriden, 
Connecticut.  6.  Thomas,  married  (first)  Lydia  Ballett,  (second)  Mrs. 
Mary  Trowbridge.  7.  Samuel,  born  about  1663,  died  August  5,  1733; 
married  Mary  Rogers.  8.  Ebenezer,  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will.  9. 
Rachel,  married,  September  22,  1686,  Josiah  Marshfield.  10.  Hester, 
married  Charles  Dickenson. 

II.  Lydia  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Welles)  Gilbert, 
was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  3,  1654,  and  died  after  1703, 
the  widow  of  a second  husband  named  Chapman.  She  married  (first) 
Stephen  Richardson,  of  Stonington.  (See  Richardson  II.) 

(The  Sturgis  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a chevron  between  three  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  or,  a bordure  engrailed 
of  the  last. 

Crest — A talbot’s  head  or,  eared  sable. 

The  family  name  Sturgis,  Sturges,  is  derived  from  the  Christen-name 
Turgis  (Thurgis),  as  found  in  a Pipe  Roll  of  1164,  and  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls  of  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1273.  Richard  Turgis  is  in  the  Hundred 
Rolls  of  Wiltshire,  and  Johannes  Sturgys  in  the  Poll  Tax  of  Yorkshire, 
1379- 

I.  Roger  Sturges,  of  Clipston,  in  County  Northampton,  left  a will 
dated  November  10,  1530.  He  married  Alice,  surname  unknown,  and 
had  children:  1.  Richard,  of  whom  further.  2.  Robert.  3.  Thomas.  4. 
Ellen.  5.  Agnes.  6.  Clementina. 
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II.  Richard  Sturges,  oldest  son  of  Roger  and  Alice  Sturges,  married 
and  had  children:  i.  Roger,  of  whom  further.  2.  John.  3.  Thomas. 

III.  Roger  Sturges,  oldest  son  of  Richard  Sturges,  left  a will,  dated 

September  4,  1579.  He  married  Agnes,  surname  unknown,  and  had 
sons:  1.  Robert,  of  whom  further.  2.  John. 

IV.  Robert  Sturges,  oldest  son  of  Roger  and  Agnes  Sturges,  was 
church  warden  at  Faxton  in  1589,  and  was  buried  at  Faxton  Cemetery, 
Northampton,  January  2,  1611.  He  married  and  had  children.  1.  Philip, 
of  whom  further.  2.  Alice. 

V.  Philip  Sturges,  or  Sturgis,  son  of  Robert  Sturges,  church  war- 

den, was  of  Hammington,  County  Northampton,  and  left  a will  dated 
1613.  He  married  twice;  he  married  (second)  Anne  Lewes.  Children 
by  first  marriage  : 1.  Edward,  of  whom  further.  2.  Robert.  3.  Elizabeth. 
Children  by  second  marriage:  4.  Alice,  born  in  1608.  5.  Anne,  born  in 

1609.  6.  William,  born  October  10,  1611. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Edzuard  Sturgis,  oldest  son  of  Philip  Sturges  by  his  first  marriage, 

removed  to  Massachusetts  and  was  in  Charlestown,  1634-36;  in  Yar- 
mouth, 1639,  where  he  was  constable,  1640,  1641,  and  1662;  and  deputy 
to  the  General  Court  in  1672.  He  died  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  in 
October,  1695,  but  was  buried  at  Yarmouth.  He  married  Elizabeth, 
surname  unknown,  who  died  February  14,  1691.  He  married,  in  April, 
1692,  Mary,  widow  of  Zach.  Rider.  Children,  first  four  born  in  Eng- 
land, all  by  first  marriage:  1.  Alice,  born  December  23,  1619.  2.  Maria, 
born  October  2,  1621.  3.  Edward,  Jr.,  of  whom  further.  4.  Rebecca, 

born  February  17,  1627;  married  Joseph  Otis,  brother  of  James.  5. 
Samuel,  born  in  1638.  6.  Thomas,  mentioned  in  Yarmouth,  in  1695.  7- 
Mary,  baptized  January  1,  1646.  8.  Elizabeth,  born  in  Yarmouth,  April 
20,  1648.  9.  Sarah,  married  Joseph  Gorham,  born  in  1653,  son  of  Cap- 
tain John  Gorham,  the  emigrant.  10.  Joseph,  buried  March  20,  1650, 

aged  ten  days.  11.  Hannah,  married  (first)  — Gray;  (second) 

Jabez  Gorham,  and  lived  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island.  (Otis  thinks  John 
Sturges,  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  a son  of  Edward.) 

II.  Edzuard  Sturgis,  Jr.,  son  of  Edward  and  Elizabeth  Sturgis,  was 
born  in  England,  April  10,  1624,  and  died  in  Yarmouth,  Massachusetts, 
December  8,  1678.  His  estate  was  valued  at  nine  hundred  pounds,  a 
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large  one  for  those  times.  He  married  Temperance  Gorham,  who  was 
born  at  Marshfield,  May  5,  1646,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Desire 
(Howland)  Gorham,  the  latter  a daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Til- 
ley) Howland,  both  “Mayflower”  passengers,  1620.  (See  Howland  II.) 
She  married  (second),  January  16,  1679-80,  Thomas  Baxter,  and  died 
March  12,  1715.  Children  (Sturgis)  born  in  Yarmouth,  Plymouth 
Colony:  1.  Joseph.  2.  Samuel,  born  in  1665,  married  Mercy  Howes.  3. 

James,  born  in  1668,  died  January  3,  1718:  married  Rebecca  Thacher.  4. 
Desire,  married  (first)  Thomas  Dimmock;  (second)  John  Thacher. 
5.  Edward,  born  1673;  married,  November  5,  1703,  Mehitable  Hallett 
(Maine  branch).  6.  Fear,  of  whom  further. 

III.  Fear  Sturgis,  daughter  of  Edward,  Jr.,  and  Temperance  (Gor- 
ham) Sturgis,  was  born  in  Yarmouth,  Plymouth  Colony,  about  1675,  and 
died  in  Stonington,  Connecticut.  She  married,  November  21,  1698, 
Joshua  Holmes,  Jr.  (See  Holmes  III.) 

(The  Howland  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  two  bars  sable,  in  chief  three  lions  rampant  of  the  second. 

Crest — A leopard  passant  sable,  ducally  gorged  or. 

The  surname  Plowland  is  evidently  a place-name,  but  its  nearest  living 
form  is  in  Hoyland  Parish  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Ralph  de 
Hoyland  is  on  record  in  the  Hundred  Rolls  of  Lincolnshire,  A.  D.  1273; 
and  John  de  Hoyland  in  Blomefield’s  “History  of  Norfolk,”  1347.  The 
name  means  land  on  the  “how”  or  “hill.”  The  researches  of  the  noted 
antiquarian.  Colonel  Joseph  Chester,  show  that  the  surname  from  1496  on 
is  found  in  no  other  county  than  Essex. 

I.  John  Hozvland  was  one  of  five  brothers  mentioned  by  one  of  them, 
Humphrey,  of  London,  in  his  will  proved  July  10,  1646,  three  of  whom, 
Arthur,  John,  and  Henry,  were  to  be  paid  by  “Mr.  Ruck  of  New  Eng- 
land,” who  was  made  a freeman  of  Plymouth  Colony  in  1640.  Henrv 
Howland  is  mentioned  in  the  allotment  of  cattle  at  Plymouth  in  1624, 
and  Arthur  Howland  in  1659.  John  Howland  was  the  second  mentioned 
in  Humphrey’s  will,  and  the  thirteenth  signer  of  the  memorable  compact 
in  the  cabin  of  the  “Mayflower,”  November  21,  1620.  At  this  time  he 
was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a member  of  Governor  Carver’s 
family.  He  was  one  of  ten  “principal  men”  sent  out  from  Cape  Cod 
Harbor  to  select  a place  for  a settlement,  and  who  chose  Plymouth.  His 
first  record  after  settlement  was  in  a list  of  freemen  and  in  the  Gov- 
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ernor’s  “councell”  of  seven  members.  In  1633  and  1634  he  was  an 
assessor;  in  1635  on  the  Council  of  Governor  Bradford;  in  1636  and 
later  he  served  as  juryman.  He  was  selectman  in  1666,  and  deputy  of 
Plymouth  at  the  General  Court,  1652-56,  1658,  1661,  1663,  1666,  166 7, 
and  1670.  He  was  for  a time  in  charge  of  a trading  post  on  the  Kennebec 
River,  Maine,  and  was  on  Plymouth  committees  of  every  description.  He 
lived  at  what  was  called  Rocky  Nook;  and  died  February  23,  1672-73. 

John  Howland  married,  about  1623,  Elizabeth  Tilley,  daughter  of 
John  Tilley,  of  the  “Mayflower.’’  She  died  “21st  of  the  12th  month, 
1687,  aged  80  years.”  Children,  born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts:  1. 

Desire,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  April  24,  1627.  3.  Jabez,  died 
in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island ; married  Bethia  Thacher,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Thacher.  4.  Hope,  born  in  Plymouth,  October  30,  1629,  and  died  in 
Barnstable,  January  8,  1683-84.  She  married  John  Chipman,  in  1646, 
who  came  from  Barnstable,  Devonshire,  England,  to  Plymouth,  in  1630. 
5.  Elizabeth,  married  (first),  November  13,  1649,  Ephraim  Hicks;  mar- 
ried (second),  1651,  John  Dickerson.  6.  Lydia,  married  James  Brown, 
son  of  John  and  Dorothy  Brown,  of  Plymouth.  7.  Ruth,  married,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1664,  Thomas  Cushman,  grandson  of  Rev.  Robert  Cushman.  8. 
Hannah,  married,  September  6,  166 — , Jonathan  Bosworth.  9.  Joseph, 
died  in  March,  1704  ; married,  December  7,  1664,  Elizabeth  Southworth. 
10.  Isaac,  born  January  15,  1649,  died  May  9,  1724;  married  Elizabeth 
V aughan. 

II.  Desire  Howland,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Tilley)  How- 
land, died  October  13,  1683;  she  married,  in  1643,  Captain  John  Gorham. 
Their  daughter,  Temperance  Gorham,  married  Edward  Sturgis,  Jr.  (See 
Sturgis  II.) 
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KIRK 

Anns — Gules,  a crosier  or,  and  sword  argent  saltireways;  on  a chief 
of  the  second  a thistle  vert.  (Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

POOLE 

•Azure,  a lion  rampant  argent  between  eight  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

A stag’s  head  cabossed  gules,  the  attires  harry  of  six  or  and 

(Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

WEST 

Anns — Argent,  a fesse  dancettee  sable. 

Crest — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  a griffin’s  head  azure,  beaked  and 
eared  gold. 

Motto — Jour  de  ma  vie.  (The  day  of  my  life.) 

GARFIELD 

Anns — Or,  three  bars  gules,  on  a canton  ermine  a cross  formee  of  the 
second. 

Crest — Out  of  a human  heart  a hand  holding  a sword,  all  proper. 
(Matthews’  “American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book,”  1908  ed.) 


Arms — 
Crest — 
azure. 
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Kirk  and  Allied  Families 

By  Walter  S.  Finley,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Arms — Gules,  a crosier  or,  and  sword  argent  saltireways ; on  a chief  of  the  second 
a thistle  vert.  (Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

S a surname,  Kirk  is  characteristic  of  the  Lowland  Scottish 
border  counties,  especially  Berwickshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and 
Roxburghshire,  though  not  unknown  on  the  English  side  of 
the  border.  It  was  used  originally  to  designate  a resident  by 
a Kirk  (church),  and  is  often  found  in  England  as  Kirke.  Robert  Kirk, 
born  about  1641,  died  in  1692,  a Gaelic  scholar,  studied  at  Edinburgh 
University,  of  which  he  was  a Master  of  Arts  in  1661,  and  made  the  first 
complete  translation  of  the  Scottish  metrical  psalms  into  Gaelic  in  1684. 
One  ancient  seat  of  the  Kirks  was  at  Whitehough  Hill,  near  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith,  Derbyshire.  In  Derby,  Nottingham,  York,  and  Essex,  armig- 
erous  branches  resided,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  a canton 
was  granted  as  an  augmentation  to  Sir  David  Kirke,  Governor  of  New- 
foundland; to  Lewis  Kirke,  Governor  of  Canada;  and  to  Captain  Thomas 
Kirke,  vice-admiral  of  the  English  fleet,  for  their  victory  over  the  French 
and  the  capture  of  Canada. 

I.  William  Burns  Kirk,  son  of  Jesse  Kirk,  born  in  Scotland,  April 
3,  1799,  came  to  America  with  two  brothers  and  located  in  Fishkill,  New 
York,  where  he  learned  the  wheelwright’s  trade  and  became  a well- 
known  wagon  maker.  When  he  came  to  Onondaga  County,  he  located 
in  the  village  of  Cardiff,  then  called  Crisham  Hollow,  where  he  continued 
to  build  wagons.  Lie  prospered  and  accumulated  a large  amount  of 
property,  and  in  1826  bought  the  John  Garrison  tavern,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Kirk  Block,  at  the  corner  of  South  Salina  and  West  Fayette 
streets,  Syracuse.  He  also  invested  largely  in  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road stock,  and  in  1859  built  the  first  Kirk  Block,  a four-story  brick 
structure.  He  became  one  of  the  influential  men  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
very  active  in  securing  a charter  for  the  city.  His  death  occurred  Janu- 
ary 18,  1886.  He  married  Sarah  Garfield,  born  February  23,  1807,  died 
May  13,  1876  (see  Garfield  VIII),  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  buried 
in  Oakwood  Cemetery.  Children:  1.  Thankful,  born  February  25,  1836. 
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died  January  25,  1902.  2.  Mark  IL,  born  April  29,  1842.  3.  William 

Burns  (2),  of  whom  further. 

II.  William  Burns  (2)  Kirk , youngest  son  of  William  Burns  and 
Sarah  (Garfield)  Kirk,  was  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  June  16, 
1850,  and  died  at  his  home  in  the  city  of  his  birth,  August  26,  1911,  hav- 
ing been  in  feeble  health  for  several  months  preceding  his  death.  He  was 
educated  in  Syracuse  schools,  and  early  in  life  developed  a strong  aptitude 
for  business.  Long  before  the  death  of  the  elder  William  Burns  Kirk,  his 
youngest  son  had  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  large  real  estate 
and  investment  business,  and  after  the  death  of  the  father  in  1886,  Wil- 
liam B.  Kirk,  the  younger,  succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  very  large 
Kirk  estate.  In  1887,  he  built  the  large  Kirk  Block  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Kirk  Block,  erected  by  his  father,  the  brick  used  being  burned  at  the 
“Rock  Cut,”  between  Syracuse  and  Jamesville,  where  Mr.  Kirk  bought 
twenty-five  acres  on  which  to  locate  the  yard  and  kilns.  This  second 
Kirk  Building  is  now  known  as  the  City  Bank  Building.  He  was  a wise 
investor,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Kirk  estate  were  capably  administered. 

Like  his  father,  an  ardent  Democrat,  he  labored  enthusiastically  for 
party  success.  For  many  years  he  acted  in  cooperation  with  those  two 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Syracuse  Democracy,  Henry  J.  Mowry  and  Wil- 
liam A.  Beech,  their  influence  being  shown  in  his  appointment  as  Demo- 
cratic State  Committeeman.  In  1888,  Mr.  Kirk  was  elected  mayor  of 
Syracuse,  and  was  reelected  in  1889.  Mayor  Kirk's  administration  was 
marked  by  energy,  broad-minded  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  through 
which  Syracuse  profited  abundantly.  The  greatest  act  of  his  administra- 
tion was  that  affecting  the  water  supply.  Other  citizens  were  zealous  and 
influential  agents  in  that  great  municipal  undertaking,  but  he  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  master  workman,  partly  on  account  of  the  official  authority 
which  he  possessed  as  mayor,  and  partly  because  his  individual  labors 
were  inspired  by  an  enthusiasm  that  never  abated,  a persistence  that  never 
weakened,  and  an  energy  that  never  flagged.  Nor  was  his  interest  in  the 
project  of  a pure  water  supply  limited  to  argument,  agitation  and  official 
duty.  It  is  known  that  he  contributed  in  one  way  or  another,  out  of  his 
own  private  means,  an  aggregate  sum  in  itself  a considerable  fortune. 
This  was  an  example  of  civic  pride  and  usefulness,  so  loyal  and  unselfish 
as  to  be  recalled  with  deep  gratitude  by  future  generations  who  will  be 
benefited. 

The  Legislature  of  1888  gave  the  mayor  power  to  appoint  a board  of 
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water  commissioners,  the  first  board  being  composed  of  five  members : 
E-  B.  Judson,  Alexander  H.  Davis,  W.  H.  Warner,  P.  B.  McLennan, 
and  W.  K.  Niver.  At  a special  election  in  June,  1899,  the  city  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $3,000,000  to  secure  the  Skaneateles  water.  In  May,  1888, 
the  Legislature  authorized  the  bonding  of  Syracuse  for  $300,000,  to  erect 
a new  city  hall,  and  gave  the  mayor  power  to  appoint  four  commissioners 
to  have  charge  of  its  erection.  Mayor  Kirk  appointed  Henry  J.  Mowry, 
John  Durin,  Jr.,  August  Falker,  and  E.  F.  Holden.  The  new  city  hall 
was  completed  in  1891,  William  Cowie  being  then  mayor,  and  was  built 
several  thousand  dollars  within  the  appropriation.  Mr.  Kirk  was  retained 
as  city  hall  commissioner  after  retiring  from  the  office  of  mayor. 

Mr.  Kirk  was  a member  of  Central  City  Lodge,  No.  305,  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons ; Central  City  Chapter,  No.  70,  Royal  Arch  Masons ; Central 
City  Commandery,  No.  25,  Knights  Templar;  and  of  the  various  bodies 
of  Central  City  Consistory,  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite ; and  the 
Temple,  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  belonged 
to  other  bodies,  including  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks ; 
and  to  a number  of  fishing  and  hunting  clubs,  among  them,  the  Triton 
Fishing  Club,  and  the  Mashtogoosh  Fishing  Club,  both  of  Canada.  He 
was  one  of  the  largest  real  estate  owners  in  Syracuse,  his  holdings  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  being  very  large,  and  including  that  one-time 
popular  race  track,  Kirkwood  Driving  Park.  He  was  interested  in  the 
asphalt  business  in  South  America,  and  in  South  Bay,  and  also  in  elec- 
trical railway  holdings. 

A man  of  large  inherited  means,  to  which  he  added,  Mr.  Kirk,  had 
wealth  been  his  object  in  life,  would  have  been  one  of  the  richest  men  of 
his  city.  But  he  spent  and  gave  freely,  and  in  his  political  enthusiasm 
never  spared  any  expense  to  add  to  party  prestige  or  success.  As  a public 
official,  he  will  long  be  remembered  in  Syracuse,  for  there  are  two  things 
that  stand  out  preeminently  in  his  public  career.  The  first  is  a broad  state- 
ment, but  nevertheless,  a fact,  that  he  made  one  of  the  very  best  mayors 
Syracuse  ever  had ; the  other,  the  fact  that  Syracuse  secured  her  Skanea- 
teles water  supply  during  his  administration,  through  his  persistent  effort. 
That  is  his  great  monument,  but  there  are  others,  including  the  present 
city  hall,  over  whose  portal  his  name  is  inscribed  in  bronze.  This  build- 
ing was  authorized  and  the  city  bonded  for  its  erection  during  his  admin- 
istration; the  first  asphalt  paving  ever  laid  in  the  city  (West  Onondaga, 
from  South  Salina  to  Baker  streets)  had  its  beginning  under  him,  and 
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there  were  important  changes  made  in  the  operations  of  the  city’s  finances. 
He  was  a man  of  honest  convictions,  and  won  respect  for  his  sincerity  and 
political  virility  from  even  his  political  opponents.  Said  the  Syracuse 
“Journal” : “He  made  a good  mayor  and  one  of  the  most  progressive 

Syracuse  ever  had.”  In  the  last  canvass  Mayor  Kirk  made  for  the  office, 
he  was  beaten  by  William  Cowie,  who  thus  spoke  of  his  predecessor : 

I am  confident  that  no  chief  executive  of  the  city  accomplished  so 
much  good  of  a permanent  character  for  Syracuse  as  Mayor  Kirk.  His 
activity  and  indomitable  energy  in  promoting  the  Skaneateles  water 
project  to  a success,  was  a public-spirited  and  unselfish  labor,  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  citizens  for  all  time. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  devote  his  private  means  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  project  he  had  in  view,  to  provide  Syracuse  with  a plentiful  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water,  and  our  citizens  owe  this  public-spirited  man 
a lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  unselfish  labors  to  secure  Skaneateles 
water. 

In  his  personal  relations,  Mr.  Kirk  was  very  human  and  always  kind, 
accommodating  and  warm-hearted.  His  benefactions  were  large,  but 
until  his  son,  not  long  before  his  father’s  passing,  took  charge  of  his  office 
business,  none  of  the  family  had  the  slightest  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
charity,  nor  of  the  number  of  poor  families  who  were  practically  his 
pensioners.  His  giving  was  done  so  quietly  and  without  ostentation  as 
to  leave  even  those  nearest  to  him  in  the  dark,  and  that  was  as  he  wished  it. 

Mayor  Kirk  was  personally  a genial,  courteous,  popular  gentleman, 
whom  it  was  a pleasure  to  meet  and  an  honor  to  know.  He  possessed  a 
wealth  of  friends,  and  by  his  fellowmen,  generally,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  He  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Syracuse.  Mrs.  Kirk 
survives  her  husband,  her  residence  being  No.  974  James  Street.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Sedgwick  Farm  Club,  Syracuse. 

William  Burns  (2)  Kirk  married,  January  21,  1879,  Rozella  (or 
Rose)  Poole.  (See  Poole  III.)  Children:  1.  Sarah  Garfield,  born  May 
23,  1880,  died  January  23,  1892.  2.  Laura,  born  July  3,  1882;  married 
Dr.  Ralph  S.  Heilman,  and  resides  at  Sharon,  Pennsylvania.  3.  Rose 
Poole,  born  July  4,  1886;  married  Walter  Justin  Raleigh.  4.  William 
Burns  (3),  of  Syracuse,  born  July  14,  1888;  married  Angebelle  Fulton. 
5.  Henry  M.,  of  Syracuse,  born  March  3,  1891 ; married  Loretta  McCar- 
thy. 6.  Donald  G.,  born  October  12,  1895;  married  Sybil  Munro,  and 
resides  in  Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 
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(The  Garfield  Line) 

Arms — Or,  three  bars  gules,  on  a canton  ermine  a cross  formee  of  the  second. 

Crest — Out  of  a human  heart  a hand  holding  a sword,  all  proper. 

(Matthews’  “American  Armoury  and  Blue  Book,”  1908  ed.) 

The  surname  Garfield  is  not  explained  in  the  books  on  English  sur- 
names, but  Harrison  has  “Gorfield,  dweller  at  a gore  or  three-cornered 
field,  Old  English  gara  and  feld.”  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  one  of  the 
most  expert  authorities  on  English  family  and  parish  records,  says  of  his 
studies  on  the  Garfield  family : “The  general  result  tends  to  show  that 

the  English  Garfields  were  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rugby,  on  the 
borders  of  the  two  counties  of  Warwick  and  Northampton,  from  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  American  Garfields  probably  descended 
from  a respectable  yeoman  family  settled  in  the  sixteenth  century  at  the 
adjacent  villages  of  Kilsby  and  Ashby  St.  Leger  in  Northamptonshire. 
No  instance  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  of  an  earlier  date  than  1524. 
From  the  Lay  Subsidy  Rolls  we  learn  that  “Thomas  Garfelda  of  Ashby 
Legers  in  1524-25  was  assessed  at  XL  shillings.”  He  cites  many  bap- 
tisms and  burials  from  the  parish  register  of  Ashby  St.  Leger,  1554-1627, 
and  gives  a tentative  pedigree. 

Thomas  Garfelde,  of  Ashby,  St.  Leger,  1524,  married . 

Robert  Garfelde,  will  1508,  son  of  Thomas,  married  Margaret . 

John  Garfield,  of  Kilsby,  died  in  1618,  had  a brother,  ancestor  of 
Edward,  of  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  a brother  Ralph,  citizen  and 
dyer  of  London,  whose  will  of  September  1,  1607,  mentions  a son  Ben- 
jamin, beyond  seas.  The  will  of  his  widow  in  a codicil  gives  five  pounds 
each  to  her  “son-in-law,”  an  old  equivalent  of  “stepson,”  Benjamin,  and 
other  children  of  Ralph,  namely,  Henry,  James,  and  Mary,  apparently  by 
a former  wife.  Mr.  Phillimore  cites  from  Lawford,  Warwickshire  par- 
ish registers  and  wills,  and  shows  the  near  relationship  of  the  Garfields 
of  Warwickshire  to  those  of  Northamptonshire.  The  arms  described 
herewith  are  those  recorded  by  Crozier  in  his  “General  Armory”  for 
Edward  Garfield,  of  Watertown,  1672,  of  whom  further. 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  Edivard  Garfield,  ancestor  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  was  born 
in  1575,  and  died  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  June  14,  1672,  aged 
ninety-seven.  He  came  to  America,  probably  with  his  son,  in  1625,  and 
resided  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  descended 
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from  Garfields  of  Teddington,  Middlesex,  England,  but  to  have  come 
immediately  from  Chester  with  Governor  Winthrop’s  Company.  He 
married,  name  of  wife  unknown,  and  among  his  children  was  Edward, 
of  whom  further. 

II.  Edward  Garfield,  son  of  Edward  Garfield,  died  leaving  a will 
drawn  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  dated  1668,  and  proved  in  1672. 
He  was  a freeman  of  Watertown  in  1635,  selectman  in  1638-55-62,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  proprietors  of  Watertown.  Tradition  says  that  he  died 

the  same  day  as  his  father.  He  married  (first)  Rebecca , born  in 

1606.  She  died  in  1661,  aged  fifty-five,  and  he  married  (second),  in 
1661,  Mrs.  Johanna  Buckminster.  Children:  1.  Samuel.  2.  Joseph.  3. 

Captain  Benjamin,  of  whom  further.  4.  Rebecca,  who  married 

Mixer.  5.  Abigail. 

III.  Captain  Benjamin  Garfield,  son  of  Edward  and  Rebecca  Gar- 
field, was  born  in  1643,  and  died  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1717.  He  was  a representative  of  Watertown  nine  times,  between 
1689  and  1717,  and  held  numerous  municipal  offices.  He  married  (first) 
Mehitable  Hawkins.  She  died  in  1675,  and  he  married  (second)  Eliza- 
beth Bridge.  Children  by  first  wife : 1.  Benjamin.  2.  Benoni.  Children 
by  second  wife:  3.  Elizabeth,  born  June  30,  1679.  4.  Lieutenant  Thomas, 
of  whom  further.  5.  Anna,  born  June  2,  1683.  6.  Abigail,  born  July 
13,  1685.  7-  Mehitable,  born  December  7,  1687.  8.  Samuel,  born  Sep- 
tember 3,  1690. 

IV.  Lieutenant  Thomas  Garfield,  son  of  Captain  Benjamin  and  Eliz- 

abeth (Bridge)  Garfield,  was  born  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  Decem- 
ber 12,  1680,  and  died  in  Weston,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1752.  He 
served  in  the  Watertown  militia,  but  removed  from  Watertown  to  Wes- 
ton, Massachusetts.  He  married,  January  2,  1707,  Mercy  Bigelow, 
daughter  of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  (Flagg)  Bigelow.  Children:  1.  Eliz- 
abeth, born  August  10,  1708.  2.  Eunice,  born  August  23,  1710.  3. 

Thomas,  born  April  5,  1713,  ancestor  of  President  Garfield.  4.  Thank- 
ful, born  February  15,  1714.  5.  Isaac,  born  February  19,  1716.  6.  John, 
of  whom  further.  7.  Samuel,  born  April  11,  1720.  8.  Mercy,  born  June 
17,  1722.  9.  Anna,  born  June  1,  1724.  10.  Lucy,  born  October  5,  1725. 
11.  Elisha,  born  November  11,  1728.  12.  Enoch,  born  January  23,  1730. 

V.  John  Garfield,  son  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  and  Mercy  (Bigelow) 
Garfield,  was  born  in  Weston,  Massachusetts,  December  3,  1718.  He 
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was  a resident  of  Weston,  Massachusetts.  He  married,  March  17,  1744, 
Thankful  Stowell,  of  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  who  died  in  Lincoln, 
Massachusetts,  April  16,  1790.  Children:  1.  Sarah,  born  June  19,  1749. 
2.  Son,  born  July  7,  1750,  died  same  day.  3.  John,  of  whom  further. 
Probably  others. 

VI.  John  Garfield,  son  of  John  and  Thankful  (Stowell)  Garfield,  was 

born  in  Weston,  Massachusetts,  October  11,  1751.  He  removed  from 
Weston,  Massachusetts,  to  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  as  did  his  cousin, 
Thomas  Garfield,  grandfather  of  President  Garfield.  He  married,  at 
Weston,  July  6,  1775,  Lucy  Smith.  Children,  born  at  Lincoln  : 1.  Sarah, 
born  April  11,  1776.  2.  John,  of  whom  further.  3.  Abraham,  born  June 
12,  1779.  4.  Lucy,  born  February  19,  1781.  5.  Samuel,  born  April  8, 

1782.  6.  James,  born  April  18,  1784.  7.  Thomas,  born  September  29, 
1785.  8.  Isaac,  born  July  7,  1788.  9.  Thankful,  born  May  1,  1790. 
10.  Abel,  born  April  20,  1792. 

VII.  John  Garfield,  son  of  John  and  Lucy  (Smith)  Garfield,  was 

horn  at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1777,  and  died  in  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  In  1807,  he  was  of  Manlius,  Onondaga  County, 
New  York,  as  shown  by  an  early  deed.  He  married,  but  the  name  of  his 
wife  is  unknown.  Children:  1.  Archibald,  an  early  innkeeper  in  Lafa- 

yette. 2.  John,  Jr.,  of  Lafayette,  in  1837.  3.  Daniel,  of  Lafayette,  in 
1837.  4.  Sarah,  of  whom  further.  5.  Isaac,  probably  born  in  1812,  a 
resident  of  Lafayette. 

VIII.  Sarah  Garfield,  daughter  of  John  Garfield,  was  born  in  Onon- 
daga County,  New  York,  February  23,  1807,  and  died  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  May  13,  1876.  She  married  William  B.  Kirk.  (See  Kirk  I.) 

(The  Poole  Line) 

Arms — Azure,  a lion  rampant  argent  between  eight  fleurs-de-lis  or. 

Crest — A stag’s  head  cabossed  gules,  the  attires  barry  of  six  or  and  azure. 

(Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

The  Poole  family  is  of  Norman  origin.  The  family  name  originally 
was  De  la  Pole,  in  which  form  it  remained  until  after  the  original  ancestor 
in  England  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  The  sur- 
name originated  from  a “dweller  at  a Poole.”  Peter  de  la  Pole  is  in  the 
Hundred  Rolls,  A.  D.  1273,  and  John  atte  Pole  in  the  Cheshire  Chamber- 
lain’s Account,  1347-48.  The  Poole,  Pool,  or  Pole  families  of  Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts,  were  from  Weymouth  in  Dorsetshire,  and  those 
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of  Taunton  are  from  Shute  in  Devonshire.  These  two  families  are  said 
to  be  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all  New  England  families  of  the  name,  and 
the  former,  from  Dorsetshire,  of  most  of  the  New  York  Pooles. 

Research  has  not  revealed  the  parentage  of  Ami  C.  Poole,  mentioned 
below,  but  he  was  probably  a descendant  of  the  Weymouth  family  of 
Poole. 

I.  Ami  C.  Poole  was  born  about  1770,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
probably  about  1854-58.  In  1820  he  was,  according  to  an  old  deed,  a 
resident  of  Salina,  and  from  about  1850  until  his  death  he  resided  on 

Euclid  Road,  near  Clay,  Onondaga,  New  York.  He  married  

Woodward.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel  Woodward,  who  married  Ruth 

L.  . 2.  Ami  C.,  Jr.  3.  John  Freeman,  of  whom  further.  4. 

Naomi. 

II.  John  Freeman  Poole,  son  of  Ami  C.  and  (Woodward) 

Poole,  was  born  in  1820,  and  died  in  Liverpool,  New  York,  October  14, 
1907.  He  was  a life-long  farmer  of  the  town  of  Clay,  where  he  owned 
and  operated  several  tracts,  which  he  cleared  and  improved,  and  he  was 
credited  with  reducing  more  wild  land  to  a state  of  cultivation  than  any 
other  man  in  the  country.  He  owned  a great  deal  of  woodland,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  salt  boiling  period  in  the  Liverpool  section,  he 
drew,  by  horse  and  ox  teams,  thousands  of  loads  of  wood  from  the 
towns  of  Clay  and  Salina  to  the  salt  works  at  Liverpool.  He  was  one 
of  the  outstanding  figures  of  his  section,  and  was  well  known  and  highly 
respected.  He  was  buried  in  the  Liverpool  Cemetery.  John  Freeman 
Poole  married  Laura  B.  West.  (See  West  II.)  Children  : 1.  Mollie  B., 
still  living,  born  January  25,  1835;  married  H.  Harris.  2.  Lavinia,  born 
October  23,  1839,  died  November  23,  1918;  married  Charles  McQueen. 
3.  Emaline  M.,  born  in  Clay,  November  2,  1841,  died  February  15, 
1844.  4.  Henrietta,  born  March  18,  1843,  died  August  1,  1925;  married 
James  P.  Tucker.  5.  Mary  Jane,  born  in  Clay,  July  2,  1845,  died  June 
1,  1896;  married  George  H.  Wright.  6.  Helen  D.,  born  February  20, 
1848,  died  May  1,  1922.  7.  John  F.,  bom  August  23,  1850,  died  June 
20,  1852.  8.  Juliette  Augusta,  born  July  15,  1853,  died  February  2,  1927; 
she  married,  September  5,  1872,  Josiah  B.  Morgan,  and  had  two  children  : 
Fred  L.  and  Rozella.  9.  Ella  Arrilla,  born  April  9,  1857,  died  about  1897. 
10.  Rozella,  of  whom  further. 
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III.  Rozella  (Rose)  Poole,  born  October  18,  i860,  daughter  of  John 
Freeman  and  Laura  B.  (West)  Poole,  married,  January  21,  1879,  Wil- 
liam B.  Kirk.  (See  Kirk  II.) 

(The  West  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a fesse  dancettee  sable. 

CreJt — Out  of  a ducal  coronet  or  a griffin’s  head  azure,  beaked  and  eared  gold. 

Motto — Jour  de  ma  vie.  (The  day  of  my  life.) 

The  manor  of  Hampton  Povle,  near  Oxford,  was  first  held  by  the 
family  De  la  Poyle,  but  alienated  to  Robert  Warner  in  1438,  and  pur- 
chased by  John  Gaynesford  soon  after;  in  1502  by  Richard  Hungerford, 
later  by  James  Bury,  and  came  to  Ambrose  Dormes,  1558,  on  the  death 
of  James  Bury,  his  wife’s  father;  and  to  John  West,  the  elder,  in  1648. 
John  West  was  succeeded  on  his  decease,  January  8,  1695-96,  by  his  only 
son,  John  West,  the  younger,  but  his  sister  Mary,  wife  of  John  Conant, 
LL.  D.,  was  executrix,  and  held  possession  until  one  thousand  and  three 
hundred  pounds  charged  against  the  estate  was  paid,  after  which  John 
West  obtained  all  right  and  title  to  the  manor.  He  transferred  his  title 
to  Sir  Edward  Sebright  by  mortgage  of  six  thousand  pounds,  and  the 
manor  was  sold  in  trust  for  Arthur  Amesley,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1717-18. 

I.  John  L.  West  was  born  in  England,  November  12,  1788,  and  died 

in  Euclid,  New  York,  November  1,  1859.  He  came  to  America  when  a 
young  man,  and  lived  near  Euclid,  formerly  called  Clay  Corners,  Onon- 
daga County,  New  York,  until  his  death.  He  married,  July  27,  1817, 
Betsey  Plaisted,  who  was  born  July  18,  1798,  and  died  in  1894,  aged 
about  ninety-six.  Children:  1.  Laura  B.,  of  whom  further.  2.  Har- 

oldus  E-,  born  March  9,  1820.  3.  Nancy  H.,  born  May  25,  1822.  4. 

Orrin,  born  May  17,  1824.  5.  Press,  born  June  26,  1826.  6.  Daniel, 

born  July  14,  1828.  7.  Sally  P.,  born  September  22,  1830.  8.  Emeline, 
born  April  3,  1833.  9.  Nathaniel,  born  August  15,  1835.  10.  Martha  L., 
born  February  12,  1838. 

II.  Laura  B.  West,  daughter  of  John  L.  and  Betsey  (Plaisted)  West, 
was  born  in  Cicero,  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  April  20,  1818,  and 
died  May  28,  1907.  She  married  John  Freeman  Poole.  (See  Poole  II.) 

(The  Woodward  Line) 

Arms — Argent,  a saltire  azure  between  four  woodpeckers  proper. 

(Burke’s  “General  Armory.”) 

The  forest  officer  who  “looked  after  wood  and  vert”  was  known  as 
“the  woodward”  or  “wodewarde,”  and  from  this  office  is  derived  the 
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surname  Woodward.  John  Keeper*  or  Woodward*  of  Buckholt-wood, 
appears  in  Gloucestershire  records,  time  of  Henry  VIII,  but  much  earlier 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III  appears  Roger  le  Wodeward,  Aylward  le  Wode- 
ward,  of  County  Essex,  and,  later,  William  le  Wodewarde,  of  County 
Somerset. 

I.  Nathaniel  W oodzvard  came  from  England  and  had  a lot  assigned 
to  him  in  Boston,  November  30,  1635.  He  was  a mathematician  and 
surveyor  and  employed  by  authorities  to  run  the  line  between  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies,  also  between  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  was  sent  later  on  the  Merrimac  survey.  He  was  a man  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  in  the  colony  as  the  frequent  mention  of 
his  name  testifies.  He  married  Margaret,  surname  unknown.  Children : 
1.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  2.  John,  born  in  England.  3.  Robert, 
born  in  England ; married  Rachel  Smith.  4.  Prudence,  who  married 
Christopher  Morse. 

II.  Nathaniel  W oodzvard,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Margaret  Wood- 
ward, was  born  in  England,  and  died  before  February  6,  1694.  He  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ancient  iron  works  of  Taunton,  Massachu- 
setts, established  in  1653.  He  married  (first)  Mary  Jackson;  (second) 

Katherine . Children  by  first  wife  : 1.  Elisha,  baptized  April  21, 

1644,  aged  six  days.  2.  Nathaniel,  baptized  in  April,  1646,  aged  seven 
days.  3.  Israel.  4.  John,  of  whom  further.  5.  James,  died  in  Taunton. 

III.  John  Woodward,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Woodward,  died 

in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  May  10,  1688.  He  was  a freeman  of  Taun- 
ton in  1680,  and  a member  of  the  first  military  company  of  Taunton, 
April  2,  1682.  This  company  was  divided  into  four  squadrons,  each 
squadron  alternating  in  “bringing  their  armes  to  meeting  on  every  Sab- 
bath day.”  The  court  order  was  “that  every  souldier  bring  his  armes 
fixed  to  meeting  when  it  is  his  turn  with  6 charges  of  powder  and  shot.” 
The  original  roster  upon  which  his  name  appears  is  still  preserved  and 
bears  upon  its  corners  the  marks  of  the  nails  by  which  it  was  fastened 
to  the  meeting  house  door  in  Taunton.  John  Woodward  married,  in 
Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  in  1675,  Sarah  Crossman,  who  was  born  in 
1653,  daughter  of  Robert  Crossman,  “The  Drum  Maker  of  New  Eng- 
land,” and  Sarah  (Kingsbury)  Crossman.  Children:  1.  John,  born 

June  3,  1676;  married  Deborah  Thayer.  2.  Robert,  born  March  2. 
1678;  married  Hannah  Briggs.  3.  Nathaniel,  of  whom  further.  4. 
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Israel,  born  July  30,  1681 ; married  Elizabeth — . 5.  Ebenezer,  born 

February  13,  1683.  6.  Joseph,  born  February  22,  1685;  married  Han- 
nah Fisher.  7.  Ezekiel,  born  February  26,  1687;  married  Sarah . 

8.  Mary,  twin  of  Ezekiel. 

IV.  Nathaniel  Woodward,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  (Crossman) 
Woodward,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  July  31,  1679,  and 
died  in  1751.  He  married  Elizabeth  Willis.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  of 
whom  further.  2.  Henry,  born  in  1720;  was  killed  by  an  Indian  in  1756. 
3.  Aaron.  Probably  others. 

V.  Nathaniel  Woodzvard,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth  (Willis) 

Woodward,  was  born  in  1717,  and  died  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  April 
15,  1792.  He  married  Elizabeth,  surname  unknown,  who  died  in  1808, 
aged  eighty-four  years.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  of  whom  further. 

2.  Molly,  born  in  1754,  died  in  1828.  3.  Zerviah,  born  in  1755-56,  died  in 
1826. 

VI.  Nathaniel  Woodzvard,  Jr.,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Elizabeth 

Woodward,  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  in  1752,  and  died  there 
in  1828.  He  was  a resident  of  Coventry,  Connecticut,  throughout  his 
life.  His  sons,  John  and  Nathaniel,  were  settlers  in  Clay,  Onondaga 
County.  This  Nathaniel  may  have  bought  the  military  tract  later  in  pos- 
session of  the  sons.  Nathaniel  Woodward,  Jr.,  married,  May  31,  1781, 
Surviah  Ensworth.  Children:  1.  Nathaniel,  born  February  5,  1784, 

died  in  Onondaga  County,  New  York,  in  1840.  2.  John,  born  April  5, 

1786;  an  early  settler  in  Onondaga  County.  3.  Hannah,  born  January 
31,  1788.  4.  Anna,  born  February  7,  1790.  5.  Fanna,  born  April  13, 

1792.  6.  Daniel,  born  December  10,  1793;  mentioned  in  Onondaga 

County  records.  7.  Sally,  born  May  10,  1796.  8.  Wealthy,  born  May 
15,  1798. 

VII.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nathaniel  Woodward,  above,  married 
Ami  C.  Poole.  (See  Poole  I.) 

References — Kirk:  Burke’s  ‘"General  Armory”;  family  data.  Gar- 
field: Crozier’s  “General  Armory”;  Burke’s  “General  Armory”;  Har- 
rison’s “Surnames  of  the  United  Kingdom” ; Phillimore’s  “The  Garfield 
Family  in  England”;  Savage’s  “Genealogical  Dictionary  of  Early  Set- 
tlers of  New  England” ; Bond’s  “Genealogies  of  Families  of  Watertown, 
Massachusetts.”  Poole:  Burke’s  “General  Armory” ; Harrison’s  “Sur- 
names of  the  United  Kingdom”;  Poole’s  “History  of  Edward  Poole”; 
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Abington  (Massachusetts)  Vital  Records;  Smith’s  “Our  County  (Madi- 
son County,  New  York)  and  Its  People.”  West:  West  Bible  owned  by 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Morgan,  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  “American  Families,”  Vol. 
XVII.  Woodward  : Burke’s  “General  Armory” ; Cutter’s  “Genealogi- 
cal and  Family  History  of  Western  New  York,”  Vol.  I;  Virkus’s 
“Abridged  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy” ; Coventry  County 
Records. 
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John  Davis  Parsons,  Jr. 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

LIFELONG  resident  of  Albany,  New  York,  John  Davis 
Parsons,  Jr.,  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  this  city 
and  the  nearby  community,  and  was  known  throughout  the 
financial  circles  of  eastern  United  States.  There  was  no 
phase  of  civic  or  social  life  in  which  he  was  not  deeply  interested,  and, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  he  constantly  devoted  his  time  and  energies  unstint- 
ingly  to  the  advancement  of  prosperity  in  his  city.  Going  about  all  his 
work  in  a quiet  and  modest  way,  he,  nevertheless,  was  a man  who  accom- 
plished things  in  the  realm  of  action,  one  who  lived  in  an  age  that  was 
not  fixed  and  regulated  in  matters  of  business  and  finance  and  that 
required  earnest  thought  and  sound  judgments  on  the  part  of  its  leaders. 
Throughout  all  the  changes  that  came  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  in 
industry  and  banking,  he  participated  greatly  in  the  efforts  made  by  sub- 
stantial and  practical  business  men  of  his  time  to  stabilize  conditions ; and 
the  Albany  National  Exchange  Bank,  of  which  he  was  president,  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  active  institutions  of  its  kind  in  all  New 
York  State.  It  was  only  natural  that  Mr.  Parsons  should  have  acquired 
a large  number  of  personal  friends  and  acquaintances  who  regarded  his 
opinions  as  most  sound  and  useful,  and  who,  after  a little  association  with 
him  and  observation  of  his  splendid  integrity  and  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
came  to  love  and  cherish  him  as  a most  desirable  companion  and  comrade. 
Plis  death  came  as  a great  shock  to  the  people  of  Albany,  whom  he  had 
helped  directly  or  indirectly,  and  who  keenly  felt  his  passing  as  a distinct 
loss  to  the  community. 

Born  in  Albany,  New  York,  on  January  2,  1847,  he  was  a son  of  John 
Davis  and  Eleanor  (Bowne)  Parsons,  highly  respected  residents  of 
Albany.  The  son,  John  Davis  Parsons,  Jr.,  received  his  early  education 
by  private  tutoring,  by  which  he  made  much  more  headway  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  public  schools  and  received  much  more  indi- 
vidual attention,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  make  greater  strides 
with  learning  and  study  than  did  many  of  his  fellows.  When  he  com- 
pleted his  early  work,  he  became  a student  at  Union  College,  in  Schenec- 
tady, New  York,  where  he  took  considerable  work,  although  he  was  not 
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graduated  with  the  regular  college  degree.  Upon  leaving  school,  he 
became  associated  with  the  firm  of  Weed  and  Parsons,  the  business  in 
which  his  father  was  engaged.  His  father  was  ill  at  that  time,  and  the 
son  handled  his  parent’s  end  of  this  business.  Performing  his  duties 
creditably  and  well,  he  became,  after  he  left  Weed  and  Parsons,  a director 
of  the  Albany  National  Exchange  Bank.  For  several  years  he  held  that 
position,  showing  at  all  times  marked  talent  for  banking  work  and  attract- 
ing to  the  institution  a large  number  of  additional  depositors.  At  length 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  labors  in  the  bank’s  behalf  by  being  made  its 
president.  From  then  onward  he  headed  the  institution  until  his  death. 
Having  been  born  in  Albany  and  having  spent  here  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Parsons  was  unusually  well  equipped  for  the  work  of  conducting 
this  bank’s  affairs,  having  been  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
most  substantial  citizens  of  this  community,  as  well  as  with  the  general 
industrial  conditions  that  prevailed.  Mr.  Parsons  was  the  founder  of  the 
Albany  Trust  Company,  and  was  active  in  the  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  several  trust  companies  throughout  northern  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Parsons  also  was  active  in  the  civic  and  social  affairs  of  Albany, 
having  been  a member  of  the  Fort  Orange  Club,  the  Albany  Club  and  the 
Albany  Country  Club.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  in  which  order  he  was  affiliated  with  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  and  held  the  thirty-second  degree. 

In  Albany,  New  York,  on  November  9,  1870,  he  married  Agnes  E. 
Chase,  a daughter  of  Sylvanus  G.  Chase,  a native  of  Little  Falls,  New 
York,  and  was  engaged  in  Albany  in  the  transportation  business  when 
he  died,  having  been  in  this  business  for  many  years. 

The  death  of  John  Davis  Parsons  occurred  on  December  16,  1904, 
and  was  a cause  of  a widespread  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss  among  his 
fellow-citizens — people  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  him  in  both 
a business  and  social  way  and  who  knew  the  man’s  splendid  qualities  of 
fairness  and  patience  in  his  dealings  with  others,  his  gentle  humor  and 
constant  courage,  and  his  willingness  to  help  his  fellowman  with  advice 
and  aid  whenever  it  lay  within  his  power  to  do  so.  Mr.  Parsons  was, 
indeed,  a thoroughly  useful  citizen  and  delightful  friend. 
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The  Read  Family 

By  E.  D.  Clements,  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

English  family  name  Read,  Reade,  Reed,  Reid,  etc.,  origi- 
:ed  as  a nickname,  “the  red,”  referring  either  to  hair  or 
complexion.  Godwin  le  Rede  is  mentioned  in  the  Hun- 
:d  Rolls  of  County  Norfolk  and  Roger  le  Rede  in  those  of 
Hereford  in  1273.  Other  instances  of  the  name  may  be  found  in  the  early 
records  of  England.  The  Read  family  of  America,  herein  recorded,  can 
trace  a pedigree  extending  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  One  indication  of 
its  antiquity  is  its  coat  of  arms,  as  given  in  Crozier’s  "General  Armory” : 
Arms — Gules,  a saltire  between  four  garbs  or.  Crest — On  the  stump  of 
an  oak  tree,  a falcon  rising  proper,  belled  and  jessed  or.  Motto — Cedant 
anna  togae.  Even  more  than  by  its  descent,  however,  the  family  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  vital  services  which,  as  will  be  seen,  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  family  have  rendered  to  the  foundation  and  development  of 
this  country. 

(Bardsley:  "Dictionary  of  English  and  Welsh  Surnames.”) 

(The  Family  in  England) 

I.  Rede  of  Troughend,  County  Northumberland. 

II.  Briaund  de  (or  le)  Rede. 

III.  William  le  Rede. 

IV.  Robert  le  Rede. 

V.  Daznd  le  Rede. 

VI.  Galfrimts  le  Rede. 

VII.  Thomas  le  Rede  or  de  Redesdale,  of  Morpeth,  Northumber- 
land, had  sons  Thomas,  of  whom  further,  and  John,  ancestor  of  Rede  of 
Borstall. 

VIII.  Thomas  Rede,  armiger,  son  of  Thomas,  of  Morpeth,  born 
before  1377  and  living  in  1412,  was  lord  of  several  manors  and  of  part 
of  Morpeth  in  1384,  and  had  sons:  Sir  Thomas;  William,  member  of 
Parliament  for  Reading  and  Berkshire,  1435,  1460,  1462,  1472;  and 
Edward,  of  whom  further. 
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IX.  Edxvard  Rede,  armiger,  son  of  Thomas  Rede,  was  high  sheriff  of 
Berkshire  in  1439  and  1451 ; member  of  Parliament  for  Berkshire  1430- 
1431,  1461-62,  and  for  Oxford  1450.  He  married  Katherine  de  Lisle, 
daughter  of  Lord  de  Lisle. 

X.  Edward  Rede,  Jr.,  son  and  heir  of  Edward  and  Katherine  (de 
Lisle)  Rede,  was  Lord  of  Beedon,  and  married  Mary. 

XI.  William  Rede  or  Read,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Rede,  was  Lord 
of  the  Manor  of  Stanmore,  and  of  the  manors  of  Ipsden,  Bassett  and  Ips- 
den  Hunterscombe,  Oxfordshire.  He  was  buried  at  St.  Helen’s  Church, 
Abingdon,  January  1,  1541-42.  He  married  Dorothy  Beaumont,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Beaumont,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Orton  (or  Overton),  on  the 
Hill,  County  Leicester,  slain  with  his  cousin  John  at  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, July  19,  1460,  fighting  for  Henry  VI  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
Dorothy  (Beaumont)  Rede  or  Read  was  buried  in  St.  Helen’s  in  1539. 

XII.  Thomas  Rede  or  Read,  son  of  William  and  Dorothy  (Beau- 
mont) Rede  or  Read,  was  buried  in  St.  Helen’s,  April  27,  1556.  He  was 
Lord  of  Barton  Manor  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire ; high  sheriff ; elected  governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Abingdon,  in 
1553.  He  married  Anne  Hoo,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoo,  of  Hoo, 
Paul’s  Walden,  Hertfordshire,  who  was  great-grandson  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hoo,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  was  buried  at  St. 
Plelen’s,  October  30,  1575. 

XIII.  Sir  Thomas  Read,  son  of  Thomas  and  Anne  (Hoo)  Rede  or 
Read,  was  Lord  of  the  manors  of  Beedon,  Barton  Court,  Appleford, 
Long  Wittenham,  Stanmore,  Peasemore  and  Sunningwell,  in  Berkshire; 
of  Denford  in  Northamptonshire;  and  of  Dunstew,  Ipsden  Bassett  and 
Ipsden  Huntercombe  in  Oxfordshire;  high  sheriff  of  Berkshire,  1581-82 
and  1 599 ; knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1 599,  with  confirmation  of  the 
Read  arms,  and  a grant  of  the  following  crest : “On  the  stump  of  an  oak 
tree  raguly,  lying  fesswise,  vert,  a falcon  rising  proper,  beaked  and 
belled  or,  jessed  gules.”  He  died  at  his  manor  house  at  Beedon,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1604,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Plelen’s.  He  married,  before  1568, 
Mary  Stonehouse,  daughter  of  George  Stonehouse.  She  was  buried  at 
St.  Helen’s,  September  14,  1625.  They  had  Sir  Thomas,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  married  Mary  Brocket,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Brocket 
(his  son  John  became  first  Baronet  of  Brocket  Hall),  and  seven  other 
children,  including  Richard,  of  whom  further. 
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XIV.  Richard  Read,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  Mary  (Stone- 
house)  Read,  was  born  at  Barton  Court,  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  in  1579, 
and  died  at  Dunstew,  Oxfordshire,  in  1659.  He  matriculated  at  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford,  with  his  brothers  Thomas  and  John,  July  6,  1593,  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  was  a student  at  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1595.  He  was  administrator  of  his  brother  John,  who  died  in  Janu- 
ary, 1604-05,  without  issue.  He  married,  about  1619,  Helen  Cave,  old- 
est child  of  Sir  Alexander  Cave,  of  Borgrave  and  Rotherby,  Leicester,  by 
his  wife  Anne,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Brocket,  and 
niece  of  his  older  brother’s  (Sir  Thomas)  wife.  She  was  a descendant  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  third  son  of  Edward  III,  King  of  England,  and  was  born 
about  1601  and  buried  at  Dunstew,  February  25,  1623,  leaving  sons 
Alexander  and  Charles,  of  whom  further. 

XV.  Sir  Charles  Read,  son  of  Richard  and  Helen  (Cave)  Read,  was 
born  at  Dunstew,  Oxfordshire,  in  1622,  and  buried  at  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet 
Street,  London,  April  6,  1674.  He  went  over  to  Ireland  in  the  King’s 
cause  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King  for  his  serv- 
ices, probably  at  Dublin.  He  married  Catherine  Russell,  a kinswoman  of 
his  cousin,  Sir  William  Russell,  of  Strensham,  and  had  four  sons  and  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Thomas  Ruffin. 

XVI.  Henry  Read,  oldest  son  of  Sir  Charles  and  Catherine  (Russell) 
Read,  married  Mary  Molines,  a descendant  of  the  old  Oxfordshire  house 
of  De  Molines,  which  survives  in  Lord  Ventry.  They  had  an  only  son, 
John,  of  whom  further. 

(H.  P.  Read:  “Rossiana,”  pp.  249-62.) 

(The  Family  in  America) 

I.  lohn  Read,  son  of  Henry  and  Mary  (Molines)  Read,  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  January  15,  1688,  and  died  in  Newcastle  County,  Dela- 
ware, June  15,  1756.  He  was  born  while  his  father  was  in  Ireland  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  and  is  said  to  have  emigrated  to  America  because  of 
the  death  of  his  beautiful  and  accomplished  cousin,  to  whom  he  was 
engaged.  He  landed  in  Maryland  about  1725,  and  purchased  lands  in 
several  counties  in  northern  Maryland,  to  which  he  added  others  in  Dela- 
ware and  Virginia.  His  home  plantation  was  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 
where  he  owned  a spacious  brick  mansion,  and  purchased  on  February  2, 
1742,  the  Kinsley  estate  in  that  county.  Together  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  he  founded  the  city  of  Charlestown,  in  Cecil  County,  at  the 
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head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  owned  several  other  plantations  in  Cecil 
County,  one  of  which  he  purchased  February  9,  1755,  and  called 
“Read’s.”  He  was  a colonial  colonel.  After  a long  period  of  single 
life,  he  married  the  spirited  and  attractive  Mary  Howell,  born  at  Caer- 
philly, Glamorganshire,  Wales,  in  1711,  but  brought  in  childhood  to 
Delaware,  where  her  father,  a descendant  of  the  Howells  of  Caerleon, 
County  Monmouth,  became  a large  planter.  She  was  twenty-three  years 
younger  than  her  husband,  and  survived  him  by  nearly  thirty  years,  dying 
in  New  Castle  County,  Delaware,  September  22,  1784.  Children:  1. 

George,  of  whom  further.  2.  William,  born  in  1735,  died  in  1763;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Chambers.  3.  John,  born  in  1737,  died  unmarried  in  1808. 
4.  Thomas,  born  in  1740,  died  October  26,  1788;  married,  in  1779,  Mary 
(Peale)  Fields,  a widow.  5.  James,  born  in  1743,  died  December  31, 
1822;  married,  in  1770,  Susanna  Correy.  6.  Andrew,  died  unmarried. 
7.  Mary,  born  in  1745,  died  in  1820;  married,  in  1769,  Colonel  Gunning 
Bedford. 

{Ibid.,  pp.  265-69.) 

II.  George  Read,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Howell)  Read,  was  born 
in  Cecil  County,  Maryland,  September  18.  1733,  and  died  at  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  September  21,  1798. 

He  was,  in  a peculiar  sense,  the  father  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  for 
he  was  the  author  of  her  first  Constitution  in  1776,  and  of  the  first  edition 
of  her  laws;  a member  of  her  Assembly  for  twelve  years;  her  vice- 
president,  and  at  one  time  her  acting  chief  magistrate.  He  was  one  of 
the  two  statesmen  who  signed  all  three  of  the  great  state  papers  upon 
which  our  history  is  based : the  original  petition  to  the  King  by  the  Con- 
gress of  1774,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

After  receiving  a classical  education  under  Dr.  Francis  Allison,  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  at  the 
age  of  nineteen.  In  1754  he  settled  in  New  Castle,  Delaware.  He  was 
appointed  attorney-general  under  the  crown  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
and  resigned  to  accept  a seat  in  the  First  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  He  was  president  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1776,  and 
was  appointed  by  Congress  in  1782  as  a judge  in  the  National  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Admiralty. 

Mr.  Read  was  especially  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a member  of  the  Annapolis  Conven- 
tion of  1786,  which  started  the  movement  for  a new  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment, and  also  of  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787  which  drew 
up  the  present  Constitution.  In  the  Philadelphia  convention  he  appeared 
as  the  champion  of  the  small  states  which  demanded  equal  representation 
with  the  larger  ones  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  new  government.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  influence  and  that  of  the  other  Delaware  delegates 
that  the  large  states  agreed  to  grant  equal  representation  in  the  Upper 
House  (the  Senate).  The  reaching  of  this  compromise,  which  guaranteed 
to  the  small  states  a lasting  check  upon  the  power  of  the  large  ones,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  single  step  in  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution. 
When  the  instrument  was  at  length  finished,  it  was  Mr.  Read  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  which  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  State  in  the  Union  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  Immediately  after- 
ward Mr.  Read  was  elected  United  States  Senator,  and  was  reelected  for 
a second  term,  but  resigned  in  1793  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  Delaware,  which  he  filled  until  his  death. 

George  Read  married,  January  11,  1763,  Gertrude  Ross,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  George  Ross,  for  nearly  fifty  years  rector  of  Emanuel  Episcopal 
Church,  New  Castle,  Delaware.  Children,  born  at  New  Castle,  Dela- 
ware: 1.  John,  baptized  December  1,  1763,  died  in  infancy.  2.  George, 
born  August  29,  1765,  died  September  3,  1836;  married,  October  30, 
1786,  his  first  cousin,  Mary  Thompson,  daughter  of  General  William 
Thompson.  3.  William,  born  October  10,  1767,  died  September  25, 
1846;  married,  September  22,  1796,  Anne  McCall,  born  May  2,  1772, 
died  July  17,  1845.  4-  J°hn,  of  whom  further.  5.  Mary,  born  in  Sep- 
tember, 1770,  died  January  12,  1816;  married  Matthew  Pearce. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  269-78.  “Americana,”  Vol.  XXI,  pp.  176-92.) 

III.  Honorable  John  Read,  son  of  George  and  Gertrude  (Ross) 
Read,  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  July  17,  1769,  died  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  July  13,  1854,  where  he  is  buried  in  the  Read  vault,  Christ 
Church. 

John  Read  was  appointed  by  President  John  Adams,  in  1797,  Agent 
General  of  the  United  States  under  Jay’s  treaty.  He  filled  this  impor- 
tant office  with  marked  ability,  serving  also  under  the  administration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  published  a valuable  volume,  entitled  “British 
Debts.”  He  was  city  solicitor  and  member  of  the  Common  and  Supreme 
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Councils  of  Philadelphia,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
Delaware  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  a member  of  Pennsylvania  Leg- 
islature and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen  in  1816;  Senator 
from  1816-17;  was  appointed  by  the  legislative  body  as  State  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bank  and  became  its  president  in  1819,  which  office  he 
held  until  1841.  He  was  many  years  rector’s  warden  of  Christ  Church 
— St.  Peter’s  and  St.  James,  in  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  John  Read  married,  June  25,  1796,  Martha  Meredith,  oldest 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Margaret  (Cadwalader)  Meredith.  Mrs.  Read, 
who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1773,  and  who  died  in  March,  1816,  was 
on  both  her  parents’  sides  a descendant  of  ancient  and  prominent  Welsh 
families.  Her  father,  who  had  inherited  great  wealth  from  his  father, 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Pennsylvanians  active  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. A brigadier-general  of  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  he  participated  in 
the  battles  of  Princeton,  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  Later  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
When  the  Federal  Government  was  organized,  he  became,  by  appoint- 
ment from  President  Washington,  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  which  office  he  held  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  the  first 
money  ever  paid  into  the  treasury  consisted  of  funds  loaned  by  him  to 
the  Government.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  land  owners  of  that  period 
and,  having  retired  from  public  life  in  1801,  lived  in  great  state  on  his 
large  estate  called  “Belmont”  in  Wayne  County,  Pennsylvania,  near 
Pleasant  Mount,  where  he  died,  February  10,  1817,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  Children:  1.  John  Meredith,  of  whom  further.  2.  Edward,  born 
in  1799,  died  in  infancy.  3.  Margaret  Meredith,  born  May  6,  1800,  died 
in  1802.  4.  Henry  Meredith,  born  October  31,  1802,  died  March  16, 

1828,  unmarried.  5.  Margaret,  born  April  7,  1806,  died  March  13,  1854, 
unmarried. 

(Ibid.,  p.  270.) 

IV.  Honorable  John  Meredith  Read . son  of  Hon.  John  and  Martha 
(Meredith)  Read,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  July  21,  1797, 
and  died  there  November  29,  1874.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  in  1817;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818;  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1822  and  1823.  Afterwards  he  served 
as  city  solicitor  of  Philadelphia  and  drew  up  the  first  clear  exposition  of 
the  finances  of  the  city.  He  was  appointed  United  States  District  Attor- 
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ney  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  in  1837,  and  held  that  office 
eight  years.  Although  his  family  were  eminent  Federalists,  he  early 
became  a Democrat  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Soil  wing 
of  that  party,  and  in  1856  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  the  trial  of  Castner  Hanway  for  treason  he  made  an  international  repu- 
tation. Under  his  lead  the  Republican  party  gained  its  first  victory  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1858,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  30,000.  The  court  decisions  of  Judge  Read  run 
through  volumes  of  reports,  for  he  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  civil  and 
criminal  law  and  their  practice,  with  international  and  municipal  laws, 
with  law  on  equity. 

Hon.  John  Meredith  Read  married  (first),  March  20,  1828,  Priscilla 
Marshall,  youngest  child  and  daughter  of  Josiah  and  Priscilla  (Water- 
man) Marshall,  who  was  born  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  December  19, 
1808,  and  who  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  April  18,  1841.  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  a member  of  an  old  New  England  family,  being  a direct 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of  Sergeant  John  Marshall,  of  Bil- 
lerica, Massachusetts,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Isaac  Marshall,  an  officer 
in  the  7th  Middlesex  County  Regiment  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Many  years  after  her  death  Mr.  Read  married  (second),  in  1865,  Amelia 
Thomson,  born  in  1811,  died  September  14,  1886,  daughter  of  Edward 
Thomson  and  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  R.  Thomson,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Children  of  first  marriage:  1.  Emily  Marshall,  born 
January  5,  1829,  died  April  20,  1854;  married,  June  13,  1849,  William 
Henry  Hyde.  2.  Mary,  born  in  1830,  died  in  1831.  3.  Mary,  born  in 

1831,  died  in  May,  1833.  4.  Priscilla,  born  in  1833,  died  in  1835.  5. 

John  Meredith,  of  whom  further. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  272-301.) 

V.  John  Meredith  Read , Jr.,  son  of  the  Hon.  John  Meredith  and  Pris- 
cilla (Marshall)  Read,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  February 
21,  1837,  and  died  in  Paris,  France,  December  27,  1896.  After  attending 
a military  school,  he  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  and  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1859,  and  took  his  LL.  B.  at  the  Albany 
Law  School.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commanded  a company  of 
National  Cadets,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  very 
active  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856,  and  in  i860  organized  the 
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“Wide  Awake”  movement  in  New  York,  that  carried  that  State  for 
President  Lincoln.  He  was  offered  a foreign  appointment  by  the  latter, 
but  preferred  to  accept  the  office  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  was  offered  to  him  at  the  same  time  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  though  he  was  then  only  twenty-three  years  old. 
When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  General  Read  was  appointed  chairman 
of  a committee  of  three  to  draft  a bill  appropriating  three  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  equipment.  After  the  Civil  War  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  United  States  War  Department  for  his  “energy, 
ability  and  zeal”  in  the  organization  and  equipment  of  troops.  In  1868 
he  took  a leading  part  in  the  election  of  General  Grant  to  the  Presidency 
and  later  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  as  United  States  Consul 
General  for  France  and  Algeria,  with  his  headquarters  in  Paris.  During 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  he  acted  as  Consul  General  of  Germany,  direct- 
ing all  the  consular  affairs  of  Germany  in  France  for  nineteen  months 
during  1870-71.  November  7,  1873,  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Greece.  In  1881,  in  recognition  of  his  untiring  efforts  in 
pleading  the  cause  of  Greece  before  the  various  European  nations,  which 
resulted  in  the  return  to  that  country  of  its  ancient  possessions  by  the 
Berlin  Congress,  King  George  of  Greece  created  him  a Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  the  highest  dignity  in  the  gift  of  the 
Greek  government.  He  was  also  made  an  Honorary  Companion  of  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  president  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1868,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  British  Social  Science  Congress,  held  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, in  1870. 

General  Read  married,  at  Albany,  New  York,  April  7,  1859,  Delphine 
Marie  Pumpelly,  a daughter  of  Harmon  and  Delphine  (Drake)  Pum- 
pelly.  Mrs.  Read’s  father  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Owego,  New  York, 
and  later  prominent  in  banking  circles  as  president  of  the  Albany,  New 
York,  Savings  Bank.  Her  grandfather,  Sergeant  John  Pumpelly,  repre- 
sented the  third  generation  in  this  country  of  a family  of  French  origin, 
the  founder  of  which  was  Jean  Pompilie,  of  Avignon,  France,  who  is 
believed  to  have  come  to  America  about  1700.  Sergeant  John  Pumpelly 
was  born  in  Pembroke,  Massachusetts,  in  1742,  and  died  in  Owego,  New 
York,  July  11,  1819.  He  ran  away  from  home  in  1757  and  enlisted  in 
the  King’s  service  as  a drummer  boy  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He 
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Is  deserving  of  remembrance  for  his  patriotic  devotion,  having  been  pro- 
moted for  distinguished  bravery  in  giving  aid  to  the  besieged  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry.  He  stood  near  Wolfe  when  the  latter  fell  at  Quebec;  *and 
later  served  under  Captain  John  Loring  in  the  British  service.  During 
the  Revolution  he  served  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  was  a comrade  of 
Daniel  Webster’s  father  in  “Rogers’  Rangers.”  He  saved  the  life  of  Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam  when  the  latter  fell  into  a lake  during  a skirmish,  and 
at  the  time  of  Burgoyne’s  surrender  he  was  a commissary.  Mrs.  Read 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day,  a cosmopolitan  like  her 
husband,  and  maintained  in  both  Athens  and  Paris  salons  which  were 
centers  of  European  and  American  culture.  She  showed  herself  to  be 
courageous  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871,  and  when  Paris 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  commune  she  stayed  with  her  husband  and  braved 
all  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  Children:  1.  Harmon  Pumpelly,  of 

whom  further.  2.  John  Meredith,  born  in  Albany,  June  27,  1869;  mar- 
ried Countess  Alix  de  Foras.  3.  Emily  Meredith,  married  (first),  August 
21,  1884,  Francis  Aquila  Stout;  (second)  Edwards  Spencer.  4.  Del- 
phine  Marie  Meredith,  married  Count  Max  de  Foras. 

(Ibid.,  pp.  303-12.) 

VI.  Major  Harmon  Pumpelly  Read,  son  of  General  John  Meredith 
and  Delphine  Marie  (Pumpelly)  Read,  was  born  in  Albany,  New  York, 
July  13,  i860,  and  died  there,  December  22,  1925.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  John’s  Military  Academy,  Ossining,  New  York,  and  later  he  became 
a student  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  During  the  family’s 
residence  in  Paris  and  Athens,  covering  the  years  of  his  father’s  diplo- 
matic career,  he  studied  also  in  these  two  European  capitals  and  made 
full  use  of  this  splendid  and  interesting  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  cultural  influences  and  tendencies  of  Europe.  Early  in  his 
career  he  became  interested  in  historical  and  genealogical  study  and 
research  and  throughout  his  life  he  devoted  much  time  and  effort  to  this 
type  of  work.  He  made  valuable  and  scholarly  surveys  of  the  histories 
of  several  families,  notably  those  of  his  own  family,  Read,  and  of  several 
of  the  families  with  which  the  Reads  had  become  allied  by  ties  of  mar- 
riage, including  the  families  of  Ross  and  Pumpelly.  The  results  of  his 
exhaustive  research  work  along  these  lines  he  embodied  in  several  histori- 
cally valuable  and  important  books,  “Rossiana”  and  another  volume,  now 
quite  rare,  on  the  Pumpelly  family.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a very 
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complete  pedigree  of  the  Read  family.  His  thoroughness,  one  of  his  out- 
standing characteristics,  led  him  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  symbolism 
and  heraldry,  on  which  two  subjects  he  became  a well-known  authority 
and  upon  which  he  wrote  extensively  for  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions. These  interests  of  his  also  found  expression  in  his  membership  in 
several  learned  and  patriotic  organizations.  He  was  a life  member  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  New  York  Geographical  Society,  and  a Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  England,  and  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  of  Paris,  France. 

Following  the  footsteps  of  his  many  distinguished  ancestors,  Major 
Read  also  interested  himself  very  actively  and  affectively  in  public  and 
military  affairs  and  in  social  work.  In  1885  he  accepted  nomination  on 
the  Republican  ticket  for  the  office  of  Assemblyman  in  the  Third  District 
of  New  York  State,  a district  that  had  always  been  strongly  Democratic. 
He  was  opposed  by  Norton  Chase  and,  although  he  did  not  expect  to  be 
elected,  he  staged  a battle  that  seriously  threatened  the  opposition.  As  a 
result  he  was  defeated  by  only  a small  margin,  instead  of  the  usual  large 
Democratic  majority,  and  received  a very  large  vote,  principally  because 
of  his  strength  with  the  workers — a strength  based  on  his  great  and  sin- 
cere interest  in  labor  and  industrial  questions  and  in  the  problems  of  the 
employed.  In  1886  he  declined  the  nomination  for  alderman  of  the  city 
of  Albany.  In  1893  was  acting  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  Albany  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  when  this  Span- 
ish nobleman,  the  thirteenth  in  direct  descent  from  Christopher  Columbus, 
visited  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of  the  Government  to  witness 
the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  He  also  served  as 
secretary  of  the  committee  appointed  to  receive  the  Postal  Congress.  For 
many  years  he  took  a very  active  interest  in  the  New  York  National 
Guard,  serving  as  inspector  of  rifle  practice  and  holding  the  rank  of 
major.  His  sympathetic  nature  made  him  especially  qualified  for  the 
social  work  in  which  he  took  an  active  and  very  useful  part.  In  1886  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Association  of  Albany,  an 
office  which  had  been  held  in  the  past  by  many  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  State  and  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoted  himself  unstint- 
ingly.  As  the  result  of  his  executive  ability  and  of  his  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  effort  many  improvements  were  brought  about  during 
his  administration.  He  favored  and  fought  for  the  opening  of  the  rooms 
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of  the  association  on  Sundays,  so  that  the  men,  who  were  too  busy  during 
the  week,  might  have  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  rooms 
on  what  was  then  in  most  cases  their  only  free  day. 

In  two  other  directions,  too,  Major  Read  was  prominently  active, 
namely,  in  connection  with  his  membership  in  various  bodies  of  the 
Masonic  order  and  in  several  patriotic  societies.  That  this  should  have 
been  so,  was  quite  natural,  for  several  of  his  ancestors  had  been  eminent 
Masons,  and  the  distinguished  role  which  many  of  them  had  played  in 
the  early  history  of  this  country,  of  course,  qualified  him  for  membership 
in  any  patriotic  society  that  he  cared  to  join.  As  a Mason  he  attained  to 
the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  and  he 
was  also  captain  general  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cord  of  the  Ancient 
French  Rite,  belonging,  of  course,  also  to  all  the  lower  degrees.  In  this 
respect  he  followed  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather  and  his 
father.  The  former,  Chief  Justice  Read,  had  been  Grand  Master  of  Penn- 
sylvania, while  his  father,  General  John  Meredith  Read,  had  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  receiving  the  thirty-second  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite  in 
Greece.  Two  other  members  of  the  family,  too,  had  been  distinguished 
in  Masonry,  one  having  been  one  of  his  cousins,  the  Hon.  William  Thomp- 
son Read,  who  had  been  Grand  Master  of  Delaware,  and  the  other  one 
of  his  early  ancestors,  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  America.  Major  Read  was  also  cap- 
tain and  governor-general  of  the  Knights  of  Albion  and  belonged  to  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Delaware,  the  Descendants  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants 
and  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  as  well  as  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  For  three  years  he  was  regent  of  Philip  Liv- 
ingston Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  which  was  founded 
and  organized  in  his  home  in  Albany  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  pre- 
siding officer.  He  took  a very  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  all  of  these 
organizations  and  in  respect  to  Masonic  history  and  symbolism  he  came 
to  be  known  as  one  of  the  most  learned  members  of  the  craft. 

His  beautiful  home  at  No.  7 Elk  Street,  Albany,  was  for  years  the 
gathering  place  of  many  notable  men  and  women  of  this  country  as  well 
as  of  many  prominent  visitors  from  foreign  countries.  There  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Read  extended  hospitality  to  their  friends,  whose  number  always 
was  very  large.  It  was  a treasure  house,  full  of  historic  documents, 
paintings  and  antiques,  which  Major  Read  had  collected  for  many  years 
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with  keen  discrimination  and  exquisite  taste.  It  was  there,  too,  that  his 
death  occurred  after  a ten  years’  illness,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old. 
His  passing  was  felt  as  a distinct  loss  to  his  community  and  his  State. 
Quiet,  unassuming,  tactful  and  courteous,  he  was  at  the  same  time  a man 
of  great  personal  force  and  possessed  unusual  business  ability.  All  these 
qualities  he  placed  cheerfully  and  liberally  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow- 
men,  who  showed  their  appreciation  of  them  and  of  his  capacity  for  lead- 
ership by  frequently  honoring  him  with  their  choice  to  positions  of  trust 
and  responsibility.  Though  these  always  came  to  him  unsought,  he  invari- 
ably gave  his  best  thought  and  effort  to  the  duties  that  they  brought,  and 
numerous  public  institutions,  societies,  and  his  church  benefited  exten- 
sively by  his  participation  in  their  work,  a participation  so  helpful  and 
sincere  that  it  will  long  be  remembered  and  felt. 

Major  Harmon  Pumpelly  Read  married,  in  1899,  Catherine  Mar- 
guerite de  Carron  d’Allondans,  a daughter  of  Jacques  Frederic  and  Cath- 
erine (Pillard)  de  Carron  d’Allondans.  Mrs.  Read  is  a member  of  an  old 
and  distinguished  family  of  France,  a younger  line  of  the  noble  house  of 
Carron,  its  letters  of  nobility  dating  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Her  family,  prominent  in  Huguenot  times,  was  for  many  gener- 
ations amongst  the  leading  families  of  Franche  Comte,  France.  She 
herself  shared  fully  her  husband’s  interest  in  art  and  music  and  in  all  the 
other  beautiful  things  of  life.  Highly  cultured  and  widely  traveled,  she 
has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  social  life 
of  New  York’s  capital,  where,  as  well  as  in  many  other  places,  her  attrac- 
tive personality  and  her  keen  sympathy  have  gained  her  innumerable 
friends. 
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